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PROCEEDINGS OF THE PUBLIC MEETING. 

21st January 1942* 

Eighteenth Session. 

Jagan Mohan Palace Hall, MBore, 


The Pubiie Meeting of the eighteenth session of the Indian Historical 
lieeords Coiiiriiission was hekl in the Jagan Mohan Palace Hall, Mysore 
oil the ‘21st January, 1942. In the unavoidable absence of the Honourable 
.^Ir. Kalini Eanjan Barker, Member in Charge of the Department of 
Education, Health and Lands and Ex~offi.ato President of the Commission 
Mr. John Bargent, M. A., C, I. Ei, Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India, Department of Education, Health and Lands and. 
Ex-otficii> Chairman of the Eesearch and Publication Committee presided 
over the meetings. ■ 

The liiembers under the new constitution are classified under three 
heads, mh., Ordinary, Associate and Corresponding. The names of the 
Ordinary, Associate and Corresponding members who attended the meeting 
will bt* found on pages K) — 14. 

His Highness Bri Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, Maharaja of 
Z^Iysore arrived at the Palace entrance at 10-30 a.m. His Highness w:as 
received by the Chairman and the Secretary at the palace gate and the 
meiobers of the Coinmission were introduced to him. The members then 
followed His Highness in pmeession to the eastern wing of the Hah and a 
group photograph was taken there. The procession, then returned to the- 
Hall. The ChaiiTuan welcomed His Highness and invited him to inaugu- 
rate the eighteenth session of the Indian Historical Eecords Commission. 

Speech of Mr, John Sargent^ Chairman, 

I regard it as a great privilege to have the pleasure of expressing on 
your behalf and in particular on behalf of the members of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission, our very sincere gratification and gratitude 
that His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore should have done us the 
honour of immgurating our eighteenth Session today. We shall no doubt 
take the occasion, before we leave Mysore, of recording fomially our 
thanks io His Highness, to his Government and to the University for all 
thf* abundant hospitality which they have been good enough to offer us. 
1-5 lit apart from its hospitality for which the State of Alysore is as famous 
as it is for its natural beauties. I can think of nothing more pleasant or" 
more ajipropriate than that, a learned society like ours wdiose primary 
conceii. is with man as a social unit should be able to meet in a place 
where the glories of the past, the achievements of the present and hopes 
for the future are bo happily united. Much history hast been made and 
u Mil a cl e in this pari of India, states' have waxed and waned, great men 
have had their hour and gone -their way,' I' like however to think that the- 
aspect of local history to which future historians will pay the greatest 
attention will not be **old unhappy far off things and battles long' ago' 
nor even ^*sad stories of the 'death -rf kings'^' but that record of a persistent, 
enlightened and constructive effort'- for bettering the living- condJiioPs of 
ordinary men and ^xomm which made tha-i^gn o| Yonr Highness' ptedg- 
fcssor so illustrious and will- we have ‘cfery ieason to believe he ‘'Ho 
cliaraetensiic of your own. ' * 
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My only regret today, as I am sure it will be yours, ia tbat iil-lieaitli 
/lias px^evented the President of the Commission — the Hori'ble Mi\ Nalini 
Barker — being with us. Even in the short time which has, elapsed since 
he took up his office as Member of the Yiceroye Executive Council in 
charge of the Department of Education, Health and Lands, he has shown 
.a keen interest in the work of this body and particularh^ in the reconstitu- 
tion which has recently taken place. 

I must not stand too long between you and His Highness but I feel I 
-ought to say a few words about the main objects which have led the Gov- 
^ernment of India to reconstitute the Commission. 

1 wish to assure you in the first place that the changes which have 
recently taken place were not the outcome of any feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the achievements of the old Commission. They arose, indeed as often 
happens in human afiairs, from the fact that a stage had been reached 
when it was essential to consolidate the work which had been accomplish- 
<ed and to prepare the ground for a future advance. The first need was to 
^ensure continuity of policy. 

No one has had better reason than myself to appreciate the fact that 
'the mills of the Government of India grind slowly. Inspite, however, of 
the difficult financial situation created by the war there has been a growing 
recognition at headquarters of the function which the Imperial Becords 
‘Office ought to play in facilitating and stimulating historical research. 
During his short tenure of office our President has been successful in 
-securing funds which will do something towards enabling the Keeper of 
the Becords to make available to students the great historical riches which 
Ixave been committed to his charge. It is recognised, however, that in 
making these riches and the even larger stores which are available in the 
'Becord Offices, or vaults of Provincial Governments and States available to 
students an agreed policy of co-operation is essential and it is hoped that 
the Commission in its new form will be able to ensure this. 

But vast as the resources of Governments and States are, there is 
'reason to suppose that even greater historical treasures lie hidden in the 
archives of private institutions, families and individuals. We all know the 
difficulty of securing access to these treasures. Conservatism, sentiment, 
in many cases a feeling of reverence which we must all respect, deter the 
-owners from exposing to the eyes of outsiders what they regard as personal 
■and intimate memorials. If we are to obtain access to these treasuries we 
•can hardly look to Government action to secure this for us. Tt can only 
be done by tact and persuasion and it is to be hoped that tluK worl: will 
’be undertaken by the local bodies which it will be one of the main func- 
tions: of the reconstituted Commission to establish. 

While the Government of India aims at 'making the Iinperial Becords 
'Office a centre of study and research and at placing the services of its 
stafi at the disposal of all Provincial Governments, States, IhhverFirif-s 
and learned societies which may desire to make use of them, it recogiiii^es 
that the Central Office in its turn can only work efiectively if it enjoys the 
whole-hearted co-operation of provincial historians and historical societies. 
Given the full co-operation of all interested in preserving and publishing the 
■materials of history, which this vaet country posses>ses probably in greater 
abundance than almost any other,;! feannot.help feeling that the contribu- 
-tion which this Commission is capable of making towards historical leam- 
OTg and research can hardly be exaggerated, 

It is now my privilege to request His Highness to address you. 



Mr. John Sargent, M.A., C.I.E. 
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Speech delimred by His the Maharaja of Mysore, 

Mr. President and Members ge the Indian Historical Records Com- 
mission, Ladies AND Gentlemen, 

It gives me very great pleasure to welcome to Mysore so clistinguislied 
a body of ladies and gentlemen of letters and seekers after truth. Many 
years ago, ■Bolingbroke declared, "Anything but history, for history must 
be false.” You, ladies and gentlemen, represent one of several societies 
that have devoted their lives to ensuring, so far as is humanly possible, 
that histoiy shall tell nothing but the truth. Carlyle, again, divided 
historians into artizans and artists — the miners, as it were, who dig out the 
quartz and bring it to the surface, who remove the gold from the dross 
;and cast it into ingots; and the artists who shape it into jewellery, adding 
the precious gems of their method, their style and their wit. You, ladies 
and gentlemen, represent a body of artists who have undertaken also the 
work of artizans in order to ensure that your jewellery be made only with 
the purest metal. 

It is now twenty-one years since you have been engaged on this task, 
and some of you, I believe, have been members of the Commission since 
its commencement. You have met in every important province in India, 
■and this is the third time that you meet in an Indian State. In addition 
to the usual programme of reading of papers and exchange of views, you 
undertake the further function of finding out what quarries there are in 
the places which you visit of the precious metal which you wish to refine, 
and of stimulating those who live in the neighbourhood to work them to 
their full capacity. 

A French historian of the year 1800 declared that the plains of Mysore 
w^ere the most beautiful habitation that nature could ofier to men on the 
face of the earth. They are rich in precious metals also, and in 'conse- 
quence in history and historical lore. To quote one of our archasological 
reports, '‘It (that is, Mysore) has been in intimate connection with some 
of the greatest figures in history from Chandragupta and Asoka to 
■Napoleon Bonaparte and the great Duke of Wellington’’. But I am 
afraid you will also find that much of the historical wealth, like the gold, 
has passed out of the country. I understand that the period of history in 
which you interest yourselves reaches from the Battle of Panipat, 1526, 
to 1880. In Mysore history, we might put it from the establishment of 
'the capital of the present dynasty in the City of Mysore in the early part 
of the 16th Century, to the Rendition of the State to my grandfather by 
the British Government in 1881. This period divides itself into four 
minor periods: from 1526 to 1*761, when Hyder Ali first assumed the 
practical control of the country ; from 1761 to 1799, the end of the Fourth 
Mysore War; from 1799 to 18S1, whiqh was the commencement of the 
British Commission: and from 1831 to 1881, the date of the Rendition. 

For the first of these periods, we have many documents in the wider 
sense — -in stones and monuments, mutts and temples. But we have com- 
paratively little in the way of documents in our archives’. It is recorded 
that there were once many chronicles collected hy my ancestors, but they 
all disappeared in the troubled period of our history. There is some 
matter still to fee. explored in the collections ip the Oriental;, Library, and 
there are a few documents in the 'Seerets^at "records;. There are also, I 
believe, a great mimber' to"e'Yound'’in Jbe pdssessionVof the mutts i aPd 
femples and in the archives of our 'leading faihilies. ' ‘ 
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For the second period, from 1761 to 1799, tbe great bulk of the i’ecords- 
have been reixioved. There are large c]_uantities of tiiein in the India Otrlce, 
others in the Govenirnent of India llecords, others again In those of the 
Government of Fort St. George and in the ..Uaekeuzie C.oHection. Others 
are to be found in manj^ parts of the world, — in France, in the Dutch 
East Indies, in Goa and in Hyderabad. Others again were burnt when the 
Saraswathi Bhandar was destroyed in the great Palace Fire of 1897. We 
have a ceadain number left some original letters of the great 
Duke of Wellington, and the Eesidency have some more, of which they 
have been good enough to lend a, collection for your exhibition. 

The records of the third and fourth periods are also distributed^ but a 
considerable number of those for the period of the British Cornrnission 
have been transferred to our records, where they await exantiiiatiori, and we 
have a good deal of matter of our omi. 

As regards the work tliat has been done on this material, we may per- 
haps begin with the Epigraphia Camatica, although most of that work 
relates to a ])eriod before 1526. The initiation of this we owe to Mr. Rice, 
to whom Mysore owes such a debt of gratitude for his work on her Iri story. 
Twelve volumes were published by him and by Prakiana Vhnarsliavi- 
chakshana Rao Bahadur Mr. E. Narasimhachar, and another six volumes 
are under preparation. Meanwhile, the serievS is being continued through 
means of the Archaeologi'cal Beports. There have been added to these a 
series of reproductions of documents in the Oriental Library, which iiicliides 
the Karitirava Narasaraja Vijaya^^ a volume of extracts from import ant 
papers preserved by the Sringeri Mutt. 

Coming to more recent times, we have a volume of letters and despatches 
of the Duke of Wellington from 1799 to 1805, another of select letters of 
Tipu Sultan, a copy of Wilks’s report on the internal conditions of Mysore 
as in 1801-02, a report by the Commission of 1888 on the disturbances in 
Mysore, a Precis of Correspondence relating to the affairs of Mysore from 
1799 to 1878. by Mr. T. C. Plowden, some pidnted collections of papei’s in 
the Office of the Mysore Commissioner, and four volumes of Selections 
from Mysore State Papers published by Rajakaryapramkia Mr. B. Rama- 
krishna Eao in 1920. There is also much matter rehiting to Mysore in 
the printed collections of records of the Government of India and of the 
Government of Fort St. George. 

Meanwhile, there have been published a large number of histories of 
Mysore, many of which contain copies or extracts of importaiit historical 
documents. The most important of these is Colonel Wilks’s history, whici^ 
has recently been reprinted with annotations by Sir Murray Hanimick and 
published by my Government. We know that this is based in great measurr* 
on ancient documents, including a Persian translation of Nagar Puttaiya’s 
HiBtory of the Mysore Kings and Tipu Sultan's King of Histories, There 
are some twenty to thirty books dealing with the days of Hyder All {iiid 
Tipu Sultan and the Mysore Wars. There are half a dozen or more deal- 
ing with the third of our four periods and a dozen or more dealing with 
Sir Mark Cubbon and his dimes and with the making of modern Mysore. 
We are also rich in gazetteers, which contain very valuable historical 
chapters, beginning with that of,Gfa.rmtt, going on. to that of Mr. Bice and 
'concluding with the five lai^ge, volumes of Rujachanimishafaia Rmr 
Bahadur Mr. Hayavadana who has no doubt anticipated therein' 
much of the complete 'histoiy -nf' Mysore which he now has in hand. 




Ill spite- of all this fomddable array, I feel that I am speaking for 
my Goveniinent when .1 say that we fully recognize that there is a vast 
amount to be done in the discovery, preservation, translation and publica- 
tion of valuable records that are to be found in the headquarter offices, in 
district offices, in mutts and temples, in places of business and in private 
houses. 

There is now, 1 understand, a project afoot for the development of a 
historical museum of Mysore. If money and time were unlimited, I 
bhoukl like to see added to this a record office, specially designed for the 
purpose ill accordance with the latest scientific an-angements, in which 
there should be preserved all the public records of your period, just as the 
older records are preserved in the Oriental Library. I would even go 
further and add to it something in the nature of a safe custody deposit, 
in which mutts and temples and private individuals could deposit their 
ancient records and have them preserved in accordance with the latest 
methods. . . 

But these, ladies and gentlemen, are dreams for the piping times of 
peace. For the moment we want all our men and all our money in order 
to devote every effort of which we are capable to the conquest of the 
enerries of freedoni and the right. When we have achieved that end, we 
can turn our attention to the extermination of the enemies of the raw 
material of history. 

Meanvirhile, I trust you will find something to interest you in the collec- 
tion of historical matter in the Jagan Mohan Palace and of engravings re- 
lating to the history of Mysore both there and in Government House 
and Lalitba ^lahal, as well as in the exhibition which Dr. Sen has been 
so good as to arrange. I hope also that you will not confine yourselves to 
dry-as-dust records, but will spend some of your time in visiting the 
hi>torieal records in the larger sense that are to be found in the many 
places in and around Mysore where the drama of history has been enacted. 

I wisli you all, ladies and gentlemen, a most successful session, and I 
may add ihni 1 look forward to it as a source of inspiration and instruction 

to my officers ami iiiysell 

Ai this stage His Highness left the meeting escorted by the Chairman 

aiif'l the Secretary. 

TIu? Chairiiuin resumed his seat and then asked the Secretary to read 
ft letter from the Honourable ^Ir. Nalini Banjan Barker, President of the 
Con'jiiussioii regretting his inability to attend the meeting. 

The Hc*crc*tnry read the following letter: 

tmve received your letter of the 10th, You know how much 1 
W’ariteil to eoine unci had I been well, I would hdve been only too happy 
fc atleiiii. This could also have given me an opportunity to meet 
Ii‘. H'. tfie Ifalmraja. But as I am yet unwell, you will all ^ certainly 
uriderstfinii tbat.it is not possible for me to undertake the strain of this 
long .journey. That' I am unable to come k indeed' a real dkappointmeiit 
to irie. With best wishes/’ ^ ^ 

The following message from the ‘Honpuirable' President was. reeeived 
after lunch md was read by the (jhalrman-:. " . , . 



“It is a matter of great disappointment to me tliat, owing to reason^' 
of liealth, I am unable to personally w^elcome the members of the Indian 
Historical Eecords Commission. I had been eagerly looking forward to^ 
the pleasure of being personally acquainted with members of the Com» 
mission but unfortunately that is not to be. I am, however, happy in. 
the thought that Mr. Sargent, the Educational Commissioner with the- 
Government of India, will be presiding over your deliberations and I am 
confident that his wise guidance will ensure a successful conclusion of your 
Conference. 

Mysore, the venue of your Commission, is not only one of the most 
progressive of the Indian States, but also a place ’which has a rich history. 
Its selection for the holding of your deliberations was, therefore, a very 
haj^py choice. The Mysore Btate and its distinguished Buier are not only 
noted for their progressive outlook but also for their enlightened interest, 
in sclioiars and scholarships. 

The Historical Becords Commission is not a very ostentatious body,, 
.■although it is engaged in work of great national signiticance. It does not 
work with much fiourisii. But it believes in solid achievement. It started 
as a very sinall and mainly official body, but has greatly expanded its scope- 
of activities and the process of expansion, 1 am happy to say, is still 
continuing. 

The importance of the Commission 's W'Ork cannot be exaggerated. To 
quote from wiuit my predecessor in office said — “The Commission is. 
designed to discover, to collect, to preserve records of historical importance 
to India, to catalogue, collate and edit tliern ; in brief, to make them 
available for the use of students of history.'’ This is a formidable list of 
tasks whose accomplishment bristles with many difficulties. What the- 
work of the Commission means to historians can be well imagined. 

The collection and preservation of historical docunuuit.s and records, 
particularly in a condition as would eiiabie research studi-nis to utilise . 
them, is a task of stupendous magnitude. The Governiuenr are lully 
conscious of the magnitude of the task. I am happy to say riiai the new 
constitution of the Commission is designed, even in these abnormal condi- 
tions, to expand the publication programme of the Imperial liecord Depart- 
ment and Provincial. Becord Booms and also to organise regional survey 
with -a view to unearthing manuscript records now lying unnoticed and 
uneared for in private custody. Ample provision has been made in the 
new constitution for the adequate representation of the Indian U.nivcrsitieS' 
and learned societies* I do hope and trust that official efforts will be 
supplemented by private enterprise and that piiblic co-operation will ahvays 
be offered in a generous measure. 

I may say a wwd about tlie Imperial Record Department. The Dcnm-t- 
meat offers special facilities for research and technical training. I do 
hope that the services it offers would be fully exploited by an evcrliw 
creasing number of research students. Further, the services of the Keeper 
of the Eecords of 'the Government of India may be availed of by Provincial 
'or Htate Govemmehte for' .-'organising their Records Office and for advice 
for the proper maintenance' of records. 

^ ^ While expi^ssu^g rny'TOce^-&|PPointmeBt and regret for mj absence* 
'from to-day ^8 ni’eetit3gy success to the deliberations of your 

.Commission.'" *■ -^..1 


The Secretary read out telegraphic messages from the Vlce-Chanceiiorp. 
Allahabad University, Osmania University, the representative of the United. 
Provinces Historical Eesearch Society, and the Secretary, Mythic Society, 
wishing the Commission every success and offering full co-operation with 
regard to the Eesearch and Publication programme. 

The Chairman then invited Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. K. x4.iy anger to- 
speak on his paper entitled, '‘Kanthirava Narasaraja Wodayar of Mysore 
and the last Emperor of Vijayanagar’*. 

85 out of 57 papers were read and discussed. 

The meeting continued up to 4-80 p.m. with an interval for lunch from 
12 Noon to 2 p.m. At the close of the meeting the Secretary moved a vote 
of thanks on behalf of the Commission to Dr. M. H. Krishna, the Local 
Secretary, Mr. E. E. Bhombore, the Special Duty Officer, iihe various- 
Local. Committees and the Boys' Scouts for the hard work they had put. 
in to make the Commission a success. 

Dr. E. O. Majumdar seconded the Eesolution which was supported by 
Dr. E. K. Mookherji. 

In the evening the members '‘.vere entertained by the Mysore University 
at an ‘‘At Home” party. 

The remaining wwk of the meeting was concluded next day in the 
afternoon. The members ^vere then taken round the Mysore city and 
they visited all the places of interest. On the 28rd after lunch, members 
were taken by motor buses to Seriugapatarn and Krishnaraja Sagar and- 
were entertained there with tea. 

A Historical Exhibition was organised in connection with the Commis- 
sion in the Jagan IMohan Palace wliich was opened by the Eajamantra- 
pravina N. Madhava Eau, B.A., B.L., the Dewau of Mysore, The Pro- 
ceedings and the list of exhibits will be found in Appendix G. 
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Records of the Government of the Punjab, Lahore. 
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Allahabad University, Allahabad. 

6. Dr. K. K. Datta, M.A.,' P.B.S., Ph.D., Professor of History, 

Patna College, Patna. 

7. Dr. H. N. Sinha, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History, 

Morris College, Nagpur. 

"*'8. Pandit Lingaraj Yiisra, B.O.L,,, principal of the Sanslmt College, 
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9. Mr. M, Nasiruddin Khan, Director of Daftar-e-Diwani and Mai, 
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10. Mr. li. K. Eanadive, M.A., Manager, Hu/air Political Obiee 
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11. Mr. P. Acbarya, B.Se., M.E.A.S., F.B.A.I.. State Archeolo- 

gist, Mayurbhanj State, Baripada. 

12. Sardar S. IST. Banerjee, M.A., Professor of History, Aloliindra 

College, Patiala. 

"M3. Mr. V. K. B. Menon, B.A. (Hon.v.), M.Sc. (LonrL], Private 
Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja of Cochin. Cochin. 

14. Dewan Bahadur Sir T. Vijayaraghavaeliarya, K.R.E., Prime 

Minister, Alewai’ State, Mewar. 

15. Dr. A. G. Pawar, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D., Bar-at-Law, Professor 

of History and Economics, Bajarani College, Kolhapur. 

16. I^andic Bisheshwarnath Ben. Superintendent, Arehgeoiogical 

Department, Jodhpur. 

17. Mr. K. B, Venkatarama Aiyar, B.A., L.T., Headmaster, 
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^20. Mr. B. C. Chakravarty, M.A., Tripura State, Agartala. 

^21. Mr. Y. K. Khad'ilkar, Chief Bevenue Officer, Sangii State, 
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22. Rao Sahib C. S. Sriihvasachari,, M.A., Professor and Head of 

the Department of History and Politics, Annamalai Univer- 
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41. Mr. E. P. Patwardhan, M.A.(Oxon.), I.E.S. (Bombay Branch 
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42. Khan Bahadur G. A. Dossani (Calcutta Historical Society), 60, 
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*44. Mr, 0. W. Gurner, C.S.I^j I.O.S. (Eoyal Asiatic Soicety of 
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*45. Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad, 'DXitt., Assistant^ Secretary,' United 
Provinces Historieah-.te^tfr B5 Chatham Lines, Allahabad. 

46. Mr. Y. K. Deshpande, Sharad'ashram., 
Teotmal, Berar," ^ ' . - , , ' " ' p 
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Ml, Pt. L. P. Pandeya, -Kavya Vinod, M.N.S.I. (Mahakosbal 
Historical Society, Bilaspnr), P. 0. Ohandrapur, ma Eaigarli, 
B. N. By. 

Mr. Y. M. Kale, LL.B., Advocate ' (G B.— and Berar 

Literary Academy), Buidana; 


'M9. Mr. S. N. Banhatti, M. A., LL.B, (G. P. . Eesearcfr ,. Society), 
Assistant Professor, Morris College, Kagpur. 


Local Becords Sub-OommiUee. 

1. Mr. Jobn Sargent, M.A., CJ.E., Educational Commissioner v/ith 
the Govt. ot Tniia, Ex-0 fficio Chaimian. 

. .Captain N. Eamsay,. M.B.E. . Deputy Secretary to His 
Excellency the Grown Bepresentative. 

B. Dr. T. G. P. Spear, M.xA., Pli.D. (Cantab. J, 14, Asmanpiir Pioad, 
Delhi. 

4. Dr. S. Y. Sen, M.A., Ph.D., B.Litt (Oxon.), Keeper of the 
Becords of the Government of India, Ex-officio Secretary. 

ConeBponding Members, 

(i) Outside India — 

"^1. Sir William Foster, G.I.E., formerly Superintendent of Becords, 
India Office, Mountfield Court, 179, West Heath Bead, 
London, N. W. 8. 

^2. Mr. H. G. Bawlinson, M.A., C.I.E., C/o Alessrs. Thomas Cook 
and Bon, Ltd., Berkeley Street, Piccadilly, London, W. I. 

Mr. B. B. Bamsbotham, M.B.E. , M.A., B.Litt., F.E.LIist.S., 
CromwelPs House, Woodstock, Oxford. 

*4. Mr. U. Ba Dun, Bar-at-Law, Secretary, Burma Legislative 
Council, Bangoon. 


(ii) In India — 


(a) Provinces, 
Madras, 


'^5, Dr. K. B. Subramanian, M.A., Ph.D,, Head of the Department 
of History -and Economics, Maharajas College, ViJsianagram. 

"'6. Air. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, M.A., Professor of Indian History 
and Archaeology, Madras University, Madras. 

*^7. Mr. M. Venkatarang^a, M.A,, Eeader in History, Andhra 
University, Waltair, 

‘"GY ^ ^ Bmnbag^ 

* 8 . Rao Bahadur G. 8. Sardesai, B.A., P. O. Kamshei District' 

Poona, • 
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"^9. Di\ B. A. Saletore, M.A., Pli.D., (London), D.PML (Giessen)j 
Prof, of History, Gujarat College, Alimedabad. 

Bengal, 

1^10. Dr. D. Pt. Bbandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., 2/1, Lovelock Street, 
Calcutta. 
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College, Wellesley Street, Calcutta. ;* 

14. Mr. D. N. Banerjee, M.A., Head of the Department of 

Political Science, Dacca University, Dacca. 

^15. Air. Lalita Prasad Dutta, M.P.A.S., P.P.S.A. (Bond.), P. 0. 
Birnagar, District Nadia, Bengal. 

Vnited Frovinces, i 

■^16. Khan Bahadur Alaulvi Zafar Hassan, B.A., (Curator, Provincial I 
Museum, Lahore). J 

'^l?. Dr. Nandalal Chatterji, M.A,, Ph.D., D.Litt., Lecturer, Depart- 1 
ment of IndiRu History, Lucknow University, Lucknow. [ 

*•18. Dr, Bool Chand, M.A., Ph.D., Prof, of Political' Science, | 

Benares Hindu University, Benares. 

Punjab. 

^19. Lala Sita Earn Kohli, M.A., F.B.Hist.S., Principal, Govern- I 

ment Intermediate College, Hoshiarpur. i 

^20. Lala Earn Chand Alancbanda, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, High [ 

Court, Lahore. 1 

*21. Sardar Ganda Singh, M.A., Lecturer in Sikh History, Khalsiv 
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22. Dr. Subimal Chandra Slarkar, M.A., Ph.D., M.E.A.B., Principal, I 

Patna College, Patna. 

23. Mr. K. P. Mitra, M.A., B.L , Principal, D. J, College, Monghyr. 

*24. Dr. Mohammad Nazim, AI.A., Ph.D., Superintendent, Archasolo- 
gical Survey of India, Central Circle, Patna. 

25. Dr. K. K. Basu, M.A., Ph.D,, Professor of History, T. N* J. ^ 

College, Bhagalpur. 

26. Mr. S. A. Shere, M.A., Curator, Patna Museum, Patna. 
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Assam. 

*27. Bai Baliadur Br. S. K. Bhuyan, M.A,, Pli.B. (Loiid.|, B.h., 
Special Uniyersity- OfB.cer to the Goyemment of Assaoir 
Shillong. 

*28. Mr. S. C. Goswami, I.S.O., Inspector of Seliools, As.^am. 

North-W^est Frontier Province. 

*29. Mr. S. M. Jaffar, B.A., M.E.A.S. (Loud.), Khudadad Eoad, 
Peshawar. 

DeUii. 

*30. I)r. T. G. P. Spear, M.A., Ph.D-, (Cantab.), 14, Asmanpnr Eoad, 
Delhi. 

(b) Indian States. 

Mr. li. M. Crofton, Director-Generai, Bevenne Depart- 

iner.it, H. E. H. the Ni7.am's Goyernment, Hyderabad 
(Deccan). 

*32. Syed Khurshed Ali, lioeldand, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

38. Bao Bahadur C. Hayavadana Eao, B.A., B.L., Editor, the 
Mysore Economic Journal, Biddicutta, Bangalore. 

*84. Bani Lakshmibai Bajwade, Gwalior. 

*35. Dr. Prakash Chandra, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D. (Loud.), Professor 
of Civics and Political Science, Yictoria College, Gwalior. 

36. Mr. E. V. Poduval, B.A., Director of Arehseology, Travancore 
State, Triyandnim, 

*37. Eao Bahadur Sardar M, ¥. Kibe, M.A., Snraswati Niketwa, 
Indore State, Indore. 

*38, Srimati Kanialabai Kibe, Indore. 

(c) Foreign Possessioyis in India. 

*39. Mons. Alfred Lehuraux Biie Desbassyus’cle .Rieehrriorit Cliaader- 

nagore, Free French India. 

*40. Cavahero Panduranga Pissmiencar, Member, Lisbon Academy of 
, Sciences and Curator, Historical Eecords of Porfeugues# 
India, Nova Goa. 


PART II. 

PAPERS READ AT THE PUBLIC MEETInq 





List of Papers, 


Page, 



1. Historical Jesuit Letters and Accounts . . ..... 

By Rev. Father H. Heras, S. J., M. A., Professor of History, St. Xaviers’ 
College, Bombay. 

2. Kanthirava Narasara Wodayar of Mysore and the last Emperor of Vijaya- 

By Dewaii Bahadur Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, M.A., Hony. Ph.D., M.R.A.S., 
Madras. 

3. Death of Kanwar Nau Nihai Singh . . . . 

By Dr. G. L, Chopra, M.A., Ph.D., Bar.-at-Law, Keeper of the Records 
of the Government of the Punjab, Lahore. 

4. Humanitarian Ideas in Madras, 1800 — 1835 

By Dr. B. S. Baliga, M.A., Ph.D,, Curator, Madras Records Ofldce, Madras. 

5. Introduction of Tea-Plantation in India . . . . 

By Mr. B. B. Chakrabarti, B.A,, B.L., Keeper of the Records of the 
Government of Bengal, Calcutta. 

6. The Later Representatives of a Great Family of Courtiers of Pondicherry. 

Diwan"Savari Muthu Mudaliai’ and Appaswami ..... 

By Rao Sahib 0. S. Srinivasaehari, M.A., Professor and Head of the De- 
partment, of History and Politics, Annamalai University, Annamalai- 
nagar. 

7. Venkatapa Nayaka’s Relations with the English (1619-1620) 

By Dr. B. A. Saletore, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.), D.Phil. (Giessen), Professor 

. of History, S. L. D. Arts College, Ahmedabad. 

S. A Unique Farman of Emperor Aurangzeb to a Maratha Chief 

By Dr. M. A. Chaghtai, M.A., Ph.D., Professor, Deccan College Post- 
Graduate and Research Institute, Poona. 

9. The Causes of the Maratha-Portuguese War (1683-84) According to Portu- 
guese, English and French Records ....... 

By Mr. George M. Moraes, M.A., Professor, St. Xaviers’ College, Bombay. 

10. Had the Mayor’s Comts (established in India by the Royal Charter of 24th 

September 1726), any criminal Jurisdiction ? ..... 

By Mr. D. X. Banerjee, M.A., Head of the Department of Political Science, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 

11. Ran jit Singh’s relations with some Indian Powers and with Burma 

By Dr. N. K. Sinha, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in History, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, Calcutta. 

12. Notes on Trimbakji Danglia , 

By Dr. P. 0. Gupta, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in History, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, Calcutta. 

13. A Sanskrit-Maithili Document of the Time of Muhammad Shah — ^A. D. 1730 

By Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sarkar, M.A., Ph.D., Leetuier in Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, Calcutta University, Calcutta. i 

14. The Fsrench Menace in Burma (1793*— 1810) . . , 

By Mr. AhU Chandra Banerji, M.A-, Cybutta^ ' , ■ ' 

15. Clive an4 Ihieit A:rtos Traffic . ‘ , 

By Dr. Nandalal Chatterji, M.A., 'Ph.D*, D.Litt., Lectiter'in 
Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

4 '' 111 t/,., , 
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16. A ITarrative of the Kingdc^ of Oudh 

By Dr. Bislieshwar Prasad, M.A., D.Litt., Professor of History, Allahabad 
University, Allahabad. 

17. Chandrabhan on the Mewar Episode of 1654 

By Dr. B. P. >Saxena, Ph.D., Professor of History, Allahabad University, 
Allahabad. 


18. Some Indian Collections of the Tarikh-i- Aid . . • ♦ • • 1^^ 

By Dr. A. Halim, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of History, Aligarh University, 

Aligarh. 

19. A Few Letters of Lord William Bentinek . . * • * • 114 

By Mr, O. P. Bhatnagar, M.A., Lecturer in History, Allahabad Univer- 
sity, Allahabad. 

20. The Kanungo in the North Western Provinces (1801 — 1888) . • * 11^ 

By Mr. B. N. Nagar, M.A’, Lucknow. 

21. “ .Dasturiil Amai ” of Ja wahar Mai Baikus {Ii44-A. H.) . , • . 121 

By Dr. Mohd. Aziz Ahmad, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D., Lecturer in History, 

Aligarh University, Aligarh. 

22. Was Banda a Sikh Guru ? • . . . . * * * » 12S 

f . 

By Mr. H. D. Singh Bhayee, Lucknow. 

23. Afghanistan at Shah Zaman’s accession, 1793 . . . • * • 129 

By Dr. Hari Raxn Gupta, M.A,, Ph.D., Professor of History, Forman 
Christian College, Lahore. 

24. Some Tibetan References to Muslim Advance into Bihar and Bengal, and to 

the state of Budhism thereafter . • « * • * * 138 

By Dr. S. C. Sarkar, M.A., Pli.D., M.R.A.S., Professor of History, Patna 
College, Patna. 

26, Angio-Nepalese Relations in the Last Decade of the 18th Century # . 153 

By Mr, K. P. Mitra, M.A., B.L., Principal, D. J. College, Monghyr, 

26. An Account of some cases of Sati . . . * • # * • 164 

By Dr. K. K. Basu, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Histofy, T. N, 

Bhagalpur. 

27. A Memorial of the Dutch to Warren Hastings and the Council in Calcutta . 106 

By Dr. Kali Kinkar Batta, M.A,, P.B,S., Ph.D., Lecturer in History, 

Patna College, Patna. 

28. A copy of Bastur-uhAmai . , . , , , , . , 178 

By Mr. Syed Hussain Askari, M.A., B.L., Lecturer in History, Patna 
College, Patna. 

29. tfahangIr’sFarman of l6i3*A, D. .*####*# 188 

6y Mr, M. L.'Bay Cbaudhuri, M.A., B.L., P.B.S., Sastri, Professor of 

History, T. N. J. College, Bhagalpur. 

30. Letters of Qutb Shah and Mir Jumla relating to the partition of the Kamatak 197 
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By ' Mr. Jagadlsh Narayan Sarkar* M.A,* Lecturer m History* Pataa 

College, Patna. 

A Study In some Early British Banads relating to sfungleterry . , , 

By Mr. A. H. SInha, B.L., Advooate, Bhagaipujr. ^ 

Capture and Surrender of Gheria by the English , . . * , 

' (Lend.), Professor of History, 
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Jesuit Letters and Accounts, 


[By Eev. Father H. Heras, S. J., M.A.] 
INTRODUCTION* 


The importance of the Jesuit letter as a source of information for building 
up the history of India was well emphasized by Mr. Vincent Smith, as far as 
the history of Ahbar was concerned : The Fathers says Smith, “ were 
highly educated men, trained for accurate observation and scholarly writing. 
They made excellent use of their opportunities at the imperial court, and any 
book which professes to treat of Akbar while ignoring indispensable Jesuit 
testimony must necessarily be misleading 

1. The Jesuit Lettees in Themselves. 

The rem^ks of Smith embody what we may call the objective impressions 
of the Jesuit letters on the minds of their readers. Probably Smith did not 
know what was the subjective cause of that extraor<|inary efficiency of the 
writers, which he emphasizes so much. This is a question which falls within 
the range of those precepts or ordinations of our Order, which have been styled 
the secrets of the Jesuits 

In point of fact the first injunction about letter writing among us, comes 
$rom the very pen of our founder St. Ignatius of Loyola. In the Constitutions 
of the Society of Jesiis which he wrote in Spanish there is the following passage, 
which I translate directly from the original : It will be of great help (to the 
members of our Society) the writing of letters between the subjects and the 
superiors ; which custom will cause a thorough knowledge about each other, 
and about the news and events narrated (in those letters) that come from 
different parts. About which (letter writing) the superiors and in particular 
the General and the Provincials will take a special care. They will order the 
things in such a way as to obtain that in every place, they should know about 
the things that are being done in other places, which is a source of mutual 
consolation and edification in Our Lord 

St. Ignatius therefore lays stress on the importance of letter writing- 
Not long after him, letter writing amongst the Jesuits was systematized, and 
as such it is found in the Declarations appended to the Constitutions. It was 
consequently ordered that every four months from every house of the Society 
they should write to the Provincial about the things that have happened 
during the past four months ; and the Provincial should send the General a 
copy of these letters, while other copies of the same should be sent to the other 
houses of Ihe Province.® 

Now these letters essentially should be about the work of the Jesuits in 
relation with their College and Schools, their writings and publications, their 
scientific work and their mis^ons ; but since all this work cannot at times be 
properly understood without having the general geographical and historical 
background, hence very often the Jesuit letters have a short narrative of the 

^ Smith, Akhar^ the Qreai Mogul, p. 7 (2nd ed.). 

* Monumenta Historica SocietoMs Jesu, LXIV, Monumenta Ignuiiana, Sancti Ignatii 
de Loyola ConstiitiHones SocieMi^J^esu, II, Part VIII, c. 1, No, 9, p. 621. (Rome, 1936). 
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secular events of the place, before coming to the proper subject of the letter. 
This is the cause of the great importance of these letters as first ^la-ga historicai 
documents for writing the general history of any country during the last four 
hundred years. We do not propose to discuss the published Jesuit records 
Iier6 and may turn to tlioso still awaiting publication. 

IV. Unpublished Jesuit Letters. 

The Jesuit Letters from India which are still awaiting publication are 
so we suspect, many more than those that have been published up to the present! 
Ihe volumes of LtUerac Qaudrimestres (Quarterly Letters) published bv 
Monumenta Stdorim S. J., always warn the readers that they do not contain 
the letters received from India nor Brazfi, undoubtedly because these letters 
bemg many were enough to form a separate collection ; this publication has 
now been undertaken, as said above. 

These unpublished letters may be found : 

1st. In the Archives of the Society of Jesus, where they are kept since 
they were received by the supreme authorities of the Society in Eome. This 

T source for the publication of the Monumenia Histonca of the 

Jesuit Missions. » 

From ph^^a^s of the originals kept in Rome Fr. Hosten published 
a number of English translations of many letters (Cf. above III, No. 5 for 

instance). The present writer also published two letters from ‘ ’ 

the Society referring to the Bijapur Sultanate under the title 
at the Court of AH Adil Shah I”, L_ 11. 
the same way the account of the civil 

wMch Sewell knew only through an7irt;ac;i;Q'; klter'^^^terfrZ 
found m the National Archives 

, — V J.,li^WJUULV U}. 

by the present writer in the J. I. E., Y, pp. 164-188. ' 

fragments of the same from our Archives were also published 
to my history of The Aravidu Dymsty of Vijayamzgara, I, pp. 582-637.' 

Similarly many interesting letters from the central Archives of the Society, 
about the I^gd^ of Madura during the period from 1711 to 1747 were pu^ 
hsh^ by Fr. L. Be^e, S. J., m his work, Famer Beechi of the Society of Jesus 
hts Tir)^ and Jm WrUtn^s (TrichinopoH, 1918). Also Fr. FeroH, The Jesuits 
in McdaJbar, I (Bangalore Qty), has published several letters from the Jesuit 
Archives for the first time. Of. pp. 212 ff., 241 ff, 270 ff, 289-290, 295 ff„ etc. 

[The Indian Historical Research Institute of St. Xavier’s Coll^, Bombay 
has a number oi photographs of some of these unpublished letters.] 

. many Jesuit Provinces or houses, especially 

lett^r^r^g to ^ number of unpubHshedJesuit 

3rd. In the British Museum, and in particular in the Marsden Collection, 
there axe a number of on^al J^uit letters. Sir Edward Maelagan made 

pp. 386-388. Of. Groldie, The First Chnshan Mission to the Qreai Moghul 


at the court of AH AdH Shah I ”, in the J. B. H. 8., I, pp. Sl6?‘^n 
toe same way account of toe civil war of Vijayanagar by Fr. Manuel 
wtoch SeweH knew only through an extract of a letter written from 
Cocto on Dewmber 12th, 1616, found in toe National Archives in Lisbon 
tras discovered in its original in toe Jesuit Archives and pubHshed substantiallv 

lliirty-seven letters or 
as an appendix 
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^^erethere is a letter of Fr. Rudolf Aquaviva, of 
the M^sden CoUeotion m the British Museum, then published for the first 

1 — TaL discovered “ the Jesuit Mail ” from the 

^ssion of 1615 in the Cottonian Library of the British Museum. 
These letters were published m The Examiner of Bombay, 1919. The letters 
in question are : — 

1. Letter ofp. Corsi, Ajmer, February 26th, 1615 : about war between 

the Mughals and Portuguese in Gnjerat. Persecution of the 
(1919) 3l.^32(^ Mughal Empire {The Examiner, LXX, 

2. Letter of the same, Ajmer, March 6th, 1616 : about the progress of 

the Mission {Ibid., p. 329). ^ ® 

3. LettCT of Ft. Machado, Agra, April 9th, 1616 : ditto {Ibid., pp. 329- 

ooU/. 

4. Letter Fr. de Castro, Agra, April 10th, 1615 : about war between 

the Mughals and the Portuguese {Ibid., 338-339). 

5. Letter of the^me, Agra, April 10th, 1615 : about persecution of the 

Catholic Church m the Mughal Empire., .Pi^ess of the Mission, 
borne intormation about the Dutch in India (ibid., pp. 339-340). 

nf belonged to the Jesuit Archives 

published by Fr. Hosten under the 
IV ^ 7 ®®' IJidian Mission Bibliography ” in the Bvlletin 

0/ and African Studies, University of London, III, pp. 

ij ^ National Archives of Lisbon where many documoits of the 

old Jesuit houses are found. They were taken there after the expulsion of 
^ Jramte from Portugal by the Marquis de PombaJ. There Sewell found the 
^^aLve^p^ 21^ Cochm referring to the civil war of Vijayanagara. 

1 * 1 *^® W many similar documents may be found in the pubKo 
nation m Spain, mixed with papers of the Jesuit houses, when 
the Society was expelled from Spam, m the reign of Charles Ltl. . 

. 1"^® “nie reason there are Jesuits letters and documents in the 

A^mvo Swtmco of the P^uguese Government at Pangim, at the head of 
wlucli IS our friend Senhor Panduranga Pissurlencar. 

7th. In private collections there must also be innumerable Jesuit letters 
oi great historical importance. Some of them appear in the market from time 
to time. Messrs. Maggs Bros., London, some years ago, published a catalogue 
of autograph letters of the 17th century for sale under the tiGe : “ BMiofhera 
Aswarm, Part II.” The Catholic Mission in India, China, Japan, fflairn and Far 
™ Autograph Letters of the Seventeenth Centurv (London 
7 > « - Letters had belonged to the family archives of the Noble House 

of d Aveiro dAxcos " (p. 1). The letters of the coUection of some interest 
lor our purpose are the foDowing : 

1. Letters of Ft. Oardone, Lisbon, September 16th, 1687 : about political 
disturbances in the States of Central India (p. 7). 

% Lett®, Frqyre^.. Goa, December 27th, 

the Jesuit Mission there (p. 19). : 





3. Annual letter from Kanara, 1684 (p. 35). 

4. Letter of Er. Anthony Thomas, 1682, Geographical descriptions of S. 

India (pp. 87-88). 

5. Two letters of Er. Ventimiglia, Goa, January 11th and 22nd, 1684: 

about Sambaji’s succession and wars (p, 133). 

6. Letter of Er, Ventimiglia, Goa, November 30th, 1686 ; about wars 

in the Kingdoms of Bijapur and Golkonda (p. 117). 

Some of the letters mentioned in this catalogue are published in fuU ; 
of others some fragments only. 

V. Jes,uit Accoxthts a^tb Histoeibs. 

There is besides another kind of Jesuit writing which may be classified as 
accounts ” or histories’’, which also contain first class historical information. 
About them Maclagan says the following : ‘‘ These histories were written by 
learned Jesuits in Europe who had access to first hand authorities, and they 
were compiled with considerable skiU and fidelity”.^ 

As luck would Imve it, some of these accounts j especially the early ones 
and their translation, were but the Indian letters themselv^ shorn of their 
beginning and their end. In the accounts of Guerreiro, about which we shall 
speak presently, one may still recognize the different styles of the writers 
in the various chapters of the work. Moreover in these accounts sometimes the 
phonal pronoun is the third person. ® But occasionally the first person is 
still used, which the compiler forgot to change. This seems to show that the 
editor did not take much trouble to make the work uniform in its style, but 
(fortunately for us) inserted the letters just as they were, each letter perhaps 
being a different chapter, at least on many occasions. 

Thus in one of the chapters of Guerreiro’s, which will be mentioned below, 
the writer of these lines could recognize a letter of Er. Jerome Xavier. Cf. 
/. A,,p. 33. 

In the following pages we shall speak about the most important of these 
accounts and histories for our purpose, adding a short analysis of the portions 
concerning the civil history of the country. They will be given in chronological 

1. Er. Giovanne Pietro Maffei. 

nmthern Italy in 1535 ; i<TOed the Society in 
1665. He died in 1665. He wa^ a v^ prolific writer, and very accurate in 
his style, through which the sources of his ioformation are not easily recogniz- 


I was his first work : 

)ietaie Jem m Oriente gestarum ad annvm uagm a Deipara 
LXVJIL Commmtarius EmmanueUis Accostae Lusitani 
Mate^ donaiMS, Accessere de Japonicis rebus Epistolarum libri 
fwifi d in Latinum ex Hispcmico aermom conversL (Dilinga, 


the Mughal Court, pp. 5-6. 
perhaps have written their letters 


A second edition of this book was printed in Naples in 1573 ; a third in 
Colone in 1574 and another in 1583. 

A thorough reshuffling of the matter of this book together with a life of 
St. Ignatius, which he had published for the first time in Rome in 1585, gave 
him the matter for his much more subst^tial work about India, the title of 
which is as follows : — 

Jaon. Petri Mctffei Bergomatis e Societate Jesu Eistoriarum Indicarum 
lAhri IF. Accesit Ignatii Loyale Vita Postremo recognita Et in o^era singula 
co^iosus Index (Florence, Philipo Giunti, 1588). 

A second edition of this work appeared in Colone, in 1589 ; a third in 
Colone, in 1593 ; a fourth in Antwerp in 1605 ; a fifth in Lyons in 1637 ; a 
sixth in Lyons in 1689. 

[There is a copy of the original edition of Florence, another of the edition 
of Colone (1593) and another of the edition of Antwerp (1605) in the Library 
of the Indian Academy, St. Mary’s College, Kurseong (Bengal).] 

The letters from India contained in this work were published separately 
in F^nize, 1588.* ' , \ 

An Italian translation of the original work appear^' in Florence in 1589* 
This is the title : 

Le Istorie della Indie Orientali del Bev* P* Giovan Pietro Maffei della 
Compagnia di Giesii, Tradotte di Latino in lingua Toscana da M. Francesco 
Serdonati Fiorentino. Con una scelta di lettere scritte dell’ Indie, fre le quuK 
ve ne sono molte non pin stampate, tradote dal medesimo. (Florence, 
Phihpo, Giunti, 1589.) 

[There is a copy of this book in the Library of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay.] 

There was a prior edition of this work printed in Naples in 1844 [a copy 
of it is also found in the Library of the Indian Academy St. Mary’s College, 
Kurseong]. 

This work is very difficult to analyse for there are no chapters in it. It 
is divided into 16 books that fill up 662 pages. There are no division of paras, 
within each book. The letters received from India and Japan are from p. 663 
up to p. 930, which is the last of the book. Those of India are the following — 

1. Letters of St, Francis Xavier (pp, 663-684). 

2. Letter of Fr. Organtino Bresciano, Goa, December 18th, 1568. (A 
very interesting letter referring to the whole western coast of India from 
Malabar up to Bassein) (pp. 875-886). 

2. Pr, Giovanne Francesco Peruschi, S, J, 



This work was translated into Latin and published in the following year 
1598. The Latin translation is more spread than the original in Italian. 
Its title is as follows : — 

Historica relatio de pottentissimi regia Mogor, a magno Tamerlano ornindi^ 
vita, moribus, et aumma in Christianam Religionem propensione. Deinde de 
omnuim Japoniae regnorum, quae uni nunc monarchae Quahacundono parent 
proxima ad regnum Ghriati converaime, Colleeta ex Epistolis anno MDXCII. 
XCIII et XCV. inde datis a R., P. Joanne Baptista Peruseho Bomano Societatis 
Jesu. (Maienz, Henry Breem, 1598.) 

[There is a copy of this Latin edition, which had originally belonged to 
the Jesuit College of Maienz, in 1619, in the Library of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. A copy of the original 
Italian edition is found in the Central Archseological Library of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India. ’'J 


It is interesting to notice that this work, that specially refers to Akbar 
and his Court, was published fully six years before Akbar died. A French 
translation appeared in Bessan^on in 1597 ; and another in Paris, in 1598. 
In the same year appeared a German translation in Maienz. 


The interesting portions of Peruschi’s work are these : — 



Excerpta ex variis epistolis inde acceptis ano 1582, 91 and 95, 

. p. 1. Akbar’s leanings to wards Christianity. 

p. 1 (rev.)-2. Akbar’s name, family and early life. His Empire, 
p. 2. His pen picture, 
p, 2 (rev.)-S. His sons, 

p. 3. Description of Agra, Lahore, Cambay and Bengal. 

p. 3. (rev.)-5. Geographical description of India. 

p. 5. (rev.)-6. Akbar’s expedition against XabuL 

p, 6, The Sultan of Gujerat besieges Daman. 

pp. 6-7. Akbar's military strength. 

p. 7. Financial resources of Akbar ’s Empire. Trade. 

p. 7, (rev.)-9. Akbar*s habilities and attainments. 

p, 9-9. (rev.) Administration of justice in Akbar’s Empire. 

p. 9. (rev.)-lO. (rev.) Akbar^s liking for sports. 

p. 10. (rev.)-ll. AkbaFs disliking of Mam. 
pp. 11-12. (rev.) His favomrs'to the Jesuitic, 
p. 12, ■ (rev,)-15, ' First J^uit, mission to the Moghal Court. 
Excerpta ex annuls Indiae OrienMlis Anno 1595, 
p. 15 (rev.)-16. The third mission to the Mogual Court is announced, 
Excerpta ex Epistola P. Emmanmllia Pinheiro. 

p.‘ Jbiiri»y ^ the Fathers of the third mission ; their 

- ; \ ’ stiy at' Murad receives them* 
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Exemplum Epistolae P. Hiermymi Sciavier {Xavier), 
p. 22. (rev.) Journey of the Fathers of the third mission, 
p, 22 (rev.)-23. Their dealings with Akbar at Lahore. 

Exemplum Epistolae Sciptae a P. EmrmnueU Pinheiro, 

pp. 24-26. Journey of the Fathers of the third mission. Meeting 
with Prince Murad at Ahmedabad. 

p. 26, The Fathers of the third mission are being received by Akbar. 

p. 27. Shah Tamasp, nephew of Khan Jahan, Viceroy of Lahore, 
submits to Akbar. 

P. 27. (rev.) The Fathers are allowed to build a Church in Lahore, 
p. 28. Akbar against Islam. Akbar’s new religious faith. Schools 
of the Fathers at Lahore. 

3. Ft, Luis, de Ouzman^ S, J, 

He was a Spaniard. He joined the Society of Jesus in 1563. He was the 
Hector of several Colleges and the Provincial of the Jesuit Provinces of Anda- 
lusia and Toledo. He died in Madrid, in 1605. 

Fr. Guzmdn published a work on the Jesuit missions which is of extra- 
ordinary interest for Indian historians. This is the title : — 

1. Historia de las missiones que han hecho los religiosos de la Gompdnia 
de Jesus ^ para predicar el santo Euangelio en la India Oriental, y en los Reynos 
de la Gina y Japon, Escrita por el Padre Luis de Guzman Religioso dela misma 
Compania. Primera parte en la qual se contienan Seys libros, tres de la India 
Oriental, uno de la China, y dos del Japon. Dirigida a Dona Ana Felix de 
Guzman, Marquesa de Camarasa, Comdesa de Rida, Sehora del Adelantamiento 
de Ca 9 orla. (Alcala, Viuda de Juan Gracian, 1601.) 

The second part of this work was published in the same yeax, but it has 
no interest for us, since it refers to the missons of Japan only. 

A second edition of Fr. Guzman's work appeared not many years ago. 
This is the title : — 

Historia de las missiones de la Gompdnia de Jesus en la India Oriental, 
en la China y Japon desde 1540 hasta 1600 por el P. Luis de Guzman, dela 
misma Compania, (Bilbao. Administration del Mensajero del Corazon de 

-Jesds, 1801.) ■ 

[There is a copy of this edition in the Library of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute, St. Xavier's College, Bombay.] 

The sources of information of Fr. Guzman were three, as he himself says 
in the preface : — 

Ist. Published works about India^. 

2nd. Letters of the Jesuits jfrom India. 

3rd. Personal inquiries from other Jesuits who had been in India and 
were then in Spain. At the end he adds : Of all these sources 
of information, I selected what was certain and proven as such, 
putting aside whatever was not so " (p. 11). 


The portions of Father Guzman’s work which may be treated as records 
of historical interest as regard India are the following : — 

Book I. 

c. 1-2. Description of India. 

c. 4. Goa conquered by the Portuguese, 

Book II. 

c. 14-16. The Army of Vi^vanatha Nayaka of Madura in the Fishery 
Coast (1560). 

c, 20. The Portuguese conquer Jaffna, Ceylon. 

c. 25-28. Dealings of the Zamorin of Calicut with the Portuguese 
(1595-1599). 

c. 39-42. About the Empire of Vijayanagara. The Jesuits are re- 
ceived at Chandagiri by King Venkata II. 

LibroIII. 

c. 26-27. About the origin, family and power of the Mughal Emperor. 

c. 28. Akbar sends an Embassy to Goa asking for Jesuit Fathers. 

c. 29-33. The First Jesuit mission at Fathpur. 

c. 34. Akbar asks for Jesuits the second time. 

c. 35-37, The third Jesuit mission to the Mughal Court. 

c. 38. Rebellion of Prince Salim. The Palace of Akbar at Lahore 
perishes by fire. Akbar, accompanied by Fr. J. Xavier, spends 
the summer in Kashmir. 

c. 39. Akbar’s expedition to the Deccan accompanied by Fr. J. Xavier, 
4. Fr, Ferndo Guerreiro, jS- J, 

He was born in Almodovar, in Portugal, and joined the Society of Jesus 
when he was 17, in 1567. He died in Lisbon, 1617, being the superior of the 
Profess House. 

He published five volumes about the Jesuit Missions in the East covering 
the period from 1600 to 1608, which for ail practical purposes may be styled 
as .*' a continuation of Guzmih’s history, and which is like that work an 
authority of high importance With aU due r^pect to Sir Edward 
Maclagan, whose are these words, we must^say that Guerreiro’s is more autho- 
ritative than Guzman’s, precisely because the former, did not interfere so 
much with the original style of the documents he was using. Guzman, though 
faithful as regards the facts narrated, was not so careful in preserving the 
original wording of the sources he used, ' 

The first volume of Guerreiro^s work bears this title : — 

Belacao anual das Ooisas que fizeram os padres da Companhia de Jesm 
na India^ e Japdo annos de 600 e 601^ e do processo da conversdo e 
partm tirc^,^dm cmim gemis 


pelo Padre Fe: 
Lyra, 1603.) 


GuWtfefrcJ’ lia’ <>>iS^tihia’'de Jesus. ( Maiibel de 


iisii 
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There is a Spanish translation of this volume, the title of which is as 
follows : — 

Balacion annual de las Coisas que Jian hecko los Padres de la Compama de 
Jesus en la India Oriental y Japan en los anas de 600-601, y del progresso de 
la conversion y Christiandad de aquellas partes : Sacada de las cartes generates 
que han venido de alia, par el P. Fernan Guerrero de la Campania de Jes'is, 
natural de Almodovar de Portugal- Traduzida de Portngnes en Castellano 
por el P. Antonio Cola^o Procurador general de la Provincia de Portugal, 
India, Japon y Brasil de la misma Compania. Dirigida a Don Juan de Borja, 
Conde de Picallo, del Consejo Supremo de Portugal y del de Estado de Su 
Magestad. (Valladolid, Sanchez, 1684.) 

[There is a copy of the original Portuguese edition in the British Museum. 
Of the Spanish translation there are copies in the British Museum and in All 
Souls’ Library, Oxford.] 

The portions of interest to Indian historians contained in this volume are 
the following : — 

Book I (1601). 

c. III. About the mission to Mogor, and the journey made by the J esuits 
accompanying Akbar to the kingdoms of the Deccan, and the em- 
bassies sent by him to Goa. 

(At the end of this chapter there is a letter from Akbar to the Viceroy 
of Goa, dated 20th March 1601, This chapter is evidently a 
letter of Er. Jerome Xavier in which the conquest of Asirgarh 
is related. I published this letter in English in /. A., LIU (1924), 
pp. 33-41). 

c. IV. About the affection of the Mughal Viceroy of Lahore towards 
the Fathers of that Besidence j of his death, and how his brother 
succeeded him. 

c. XVII. Favours of the Emperor Venkata of Chandragiri towards 
the Jesuits.® 

Book III (1602). 

c. V. Akbar issues a farman in favour of the Jesuits of Lahore. 

c. VI. Dealings between Akbar and the Jesuits in Agra. 

c. VIII. About the disagreement between Akbar and Prince Salim, 
and about the affection of the latter towards the Jesuits. 

0 . X. Favours of Venkata of Chandragiri towards the Jesuits. He 
sends an ambassador to Goa. The Viceroy of Goa sends an am- 
bassador to Chandragiri. The Queen gives Pulicat to the JesuitsA® 
The author of these lines has published the first part of this chapter, 
translated into English, in Q- J- M, 8, (Bangalore), XIV, pp. 131- 
134. 

* O/, Heraa, The Armidu Dynasty ofFUayaagara, I., pp. 464-473. 
pp. 434-437 and 473-474 . ’ ■ ' . ' 
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Guerreiro's second volume bears this title 

Relac&o Anual das coisas que fizeram os 'Padres da companhia de Jesus 
nos partes da India Oriental^ e no Brasil, Angola, Cabo Verde 

Quine nos anos de seiscentos e dois e seiscentos a ires, e do process 

da conversdo e christandade daquelas partes, tirada das cartas dos 

mesmos padres, que de la vieram. Pelo Padre Pernao Guerreiro 

da mesma Companhia, natural de Almoddvar de Portugal. (Lisboa, Jorge 
Rodrigues, 1605,) 

[There are copies of this volume in the British Museum and in All Souls' 
Library, Oxford.] 

Fr. Host en published an English translation of the portions of this volume 
referring to the Mughal Empire in The Examiner ol Bombay, in the month of 
November, 1919. (References to this translation are given below.) 

The passages of this volume referring to India are the following : — 


Book III. 


c. I. Wars of the Portuguese in Bengal. 

c. V-VI. Dealings between Akbar and the Jesuits in Agra. {The 


Examiner, pp. 469-470 and 478-480.) 

c. VIII. Difference beween Akbar and Prince Salim, 
affection towards the Jesuits. 


The latter’s 


c. X. The Jesuits at Chandragifi, court of Venkata II of Vijayanagara. 

The first two volumes of Guerreiro ’s have been recently published in Portu- 
gal in a volume, the title of which is as follows : — 

Eelacdo Anual Das Coisas Que Fizeram os Padres Da Companhia De 
Jesus Nos Suas Missoes Do Japan, China, Cataio, Tidore, Ternate, Amboino, 
Makwa^ Pegu, Bengala, Bisnagd, Maduri, Costa da Pesearia, Manar, Ceildo, 
Travancor, Malabar, Sodamala, Goa, Salsette, Labor, Diu, Etiopia a alia ou 
preste Jodo, Monomotapa, Angola, Quird, Berra Leoa, Cabo Verde e Brasil, 
Nos Annas De 1600 A 1609 E Do Processo Da Conversdo E Cristandade Daquelas 
Partes : Tirada Das Cartas Que os Missionarios De La Escreveram. Pelo Padre 
Fernao. Guereiro Da Companhia De Jesus, Natural De Almodovar De 
Portugal. Nova Edi9ao Dirigida E Prefaciada por Artur Viegas Tomo 
Primeiro 1600 A 1603. (Comibra, Imprensa da Universidacle, 1930.) 

[W^o have a copy of this new edition in the Library of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay.] 

Guerreiro ’s third volume bears the following title 

Belacam annual das Comas que Fizeram os Padres da Companhia de 
Jesus nos partes da India Oriental e em Alguas outras da conquista desta reyno 
nos annos de 604 et 60S, e do processo da conversdm et Christandade dequelass 
partes, Tirada das cartas dos mesmos padres que de la vieram, Vay diudida 
em quatro liuros, o primerio de Japam, o segundo da China, terceioro da 
India, quarto de Ethiopia et Gum4. (Lisboa, Pedro Crasbeeck, 1607.) 

[A copy of this voluihe is found in the British Meseum.] 

Gueireho’s fourth irolthne is". ^ , 

Melmam annual dm os padrm^ de 'de JAus 

ms partes da India da cou^ista d^^ rtf ^ 

de M06 et 07 e do processo de Christmdt^' daqy^^^, Timda 




das cartas dos mesmos padres que de Id vierdo, Pelo Padre Fernao Guerrerro 
da Companhia de Jesu natural de Almodovar de Portugal. Vai dividida em 
quatro livros ; 0 Primeiro da Provincia de Japao e de CMna. O segundo da 
Provincia do suL O terceiro da provincia do Norte. 0 quarto de Guin4, 
e Brasil. (Lisbon, Pedro Crasbeeck, 1609.) ' 

[Also a copy of this volume is found in the British Museum,] 

The portions of interest for Indian historians are the following. The 
portions referring to Jahangir^s reign were translated into English by Payne, 
Jahangir and the Jesuits, (References to this work will be given below.) 

Book II. 

c. V . The Portuguese of Sho Tome (Madras) cause several deaths among 
the subjects of the Emperor of Vijayanagaram. The latter’s fury. 
Venkata residing at Vellore. His liking for paintings. A great 
portion of this chapter was also published in English in Q, /. M, 
/S., XIV, p. 134. 

c. VIII. The Zamorin’s friendship with the Portuguese ; refuses to 
receive the Dutch. 


Book III. 

c. III. Rebellion of Prince Salim against Akbar. 
c. IV. Akbar’s death. 

c. V. Rebellion of Khusru against Jahangir. (A translation of this 
chapter w^as published with notes by my student J. A. D’Silva, 
in the J, I, H., V, pp. 267-281) (Payne, pp. 3-12). 

e. VI. The beginning of Jahangir’s reign (Payne, pp. 13-23), 
c. VIII. Jahangir’s journey to Kabul (Payne, pp. 32-39). 

Guerreiro’s fifth volume bears the following title : — 

Relauam annal das Cousas quefizeram os Padres da Companhia de Jesus ^ 
nas partes da India Oriental, d: em alguas outras da conquista deste Bey no 
nos annos de 607 608, ds do processo da conversdo da Christandade daquellas 

partes, com mais hua addicam d relacam de Ethiopia, Tirado tudo das cartas 
dos mesmos Padres que de la vierdo, ordenado pello Padre Fernao Guerreiro 
da Companhia de Jesu, natural de Almodovar de Portugal. Vay dividida 
em sinco livros. 0 Primeiro da Provincia de Goa, em que se contem as 
missoes de Manomotapa, Mogor, and Ethiopia. O segundo da provincia 
de Cochim, em que se contem as cousas do Malabar, Pegii, Maluco. 0 terceiro 
das provincias de Japam and China. 0 quarto em que se referem as cousas 
de Guin6, and serra Leoa. 0 quinto, em que se contem hua addig^o a 
rela^aode Ethippia. (Lisboa, Pedro Crasbeeck, 1611.) 

A Spanish translation of this work was published three years later in 
Madrid with this title : — 

Eistoria y anal Eelacion de km cosas que hizieron los Padres de la Com- 
panhia de Jesus por las partes de Orienia y otraa en la propagacion del Sardo 
Evangelio los Arws passados de 607 y 60S, Sacada, hmada, y compuesta, 



de Portugnes en Castellano por el Doctor Cliristoval Snarez de Figueroa. 
A Don Geronymo Carella y Mendoza, condo de Cocentayna, Marques de 

Almenara, etc. (Madrid, Imprenta Beal, 1614.) 

The title says that it is a translation from the Portuguese but does not 
mention Guerreiro’s name. Payne says the following about this translation: 
It is a good translation, but is almost as scarce as the original work 

[A copy of the original as well as of the translation is found in the British 
Museum.] 

A German translation of this volume appeared in 1614. 

Payne, Jahangir and the has translated the portions referring to 

Jahangir’s reign. The translation of the most important passages concerning 
Jahangir, was already published with very learned notes and explanations by 
Fr. Hosten in the J. P. H. S., VII, pp. 60-73. 

Passages of iiistorical interests for us are the following. (Beferences are 
added to Payne’s translation.) 

Book I. 

c.' III. The Jesuits come forward to greet Jahangir returning' to 
Lahore. Jahangir sends an Embassy to Goa. He goes to Agra 
taking with him Prince Khusru in chains. (Payne, pp. 43-48.) 

c. IV-V. Religious controversies between Jesuits and Mullahs in 
Jahangir’s presence. (Payne, pp. 49-52.) 

c. VI. The Mughal Embassy to Goa accompanied by Er. M. Pinheiro. 
William Hawkins (Commander of the Hector) arrives at , the court 
of Agra. War breaks out between the Portuguese and the Mughals. 
Fr. Pinheiro is sent to Cambay from Goa to settle peace. (Payne, 
pp. 77-87.) 

Book II. 

c. II. Reply of Venkatapati to^ Phillip II of Portugal (text of letter)* 
Dealings of the Dutch with the Nayak of Giroja (^ic) (Ginji).^^ 
The letter of King Venkata to Phillip II was published in English 
in §. J. if. 5., XIV, pp. 137439. 

6. Fr. Pierre du Jarric^ S, J, 

He was born in Toulouse in 1566 and joined the Society of Jesus in 1582. 
He was a Professor of Theology for fifteen years at Bordeaux and died in 1 616. 

In the preface to Ms work he himself relates how he had been ordered 
by his Provincial to translate the work of Fr. Guzman from the Spanish. 

He found nevertheless that Guzmdn^s work was not fully satisfactory, for he 
bad shortened his account so as to omit some important matters spoken of 
by others. Then Fr. du Jarric wrote to Fr. Guzm4n for his enlightenment, 
but Fr. Guzman, who had died by that time, never replied. Then he wrote 
to Ft. Guerreiro in Portugal ; who not ouly answered his queries but sent Mm 

Payae, Jahangir and the JesmU^y^ XIV. 

1® C/. Hera.s, o-p. ciU, pp. 

J . 

1® Payne, Akbm cm4 i - * , ? -v , - 
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some books and memoirs amongst which, there were some notes written by 
Fr. Alberto Laerzio. He was the Provincial of the Malabar Province in 
the first years of the 17th century. His notes evidently referred to Malabar. 
Madura, Chandragiri and Vellore^ which he had visited several times, and 
about which there is much new information in du Jarric's book. With all 
these materials in hand du Jarric gave up the translation of Guzman’s and 
wrote a new original work. 

The title of his work in 3 volumes was as follows : — 



H 


Histoire des choses plus memtyrahles advenues tant ez Indes Orientales que 
autres pais de la descouverte des Portugois en V estahlisaement et progrez de la 
Fog Chrestienne et Catholique, et principalement de ce que les Beligieuz de 
la Oompagnie de Jesus y ont faict et endure por la mesme fin, depuis quells 
sont entrezjusques Van 1600, Le tout recueilly des lettres et autres Histoires, 
quien ont este 6crites by devant, et mis en ordre par le P. Pierre de Jarric 
Tolosain de la mesme Oompagnie. (Bordeaux, G. Millanges, 1608) (3 vols.) 

There was a second edition printed at Bordeaux in 1610, and another at 
Arras in 1611. 

A Latin translation appeared at Colone in 1615. The title of this work 
begins with these words ; Thesarus Rerum Indicarum, 

[There are copies of the original French edition in the British Museum 
and in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. Of the Latin translation there is a copy 
in the Library of the Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay.] 

This work was much used by Vincent Smith while writing his Akhar the 
Great Mogul, '' The historian du Jarric, ’’ says he, ‘‘who condensed the original 
letters of the missionaries into narrated form, is an extraordinary accurate 
and concientious writer, entitled to. high rank among the historians of the 
world 17 

Payne, Akhar and the Jesuits, had translated the portions of this work 
referring to Akbar. (References to Payne’s will be found below.) 

(The portion referring to Jahangir’s reign in vol. Ill apparently has never 
been translated, but it practically agrees with Guerreiro’s.) 

The passages of du Jarric’s work of interest to Indian historians are the 
following : — 

Volume I Book I. 

c. I. The discovery of India by the Portuguese. 

c. II. Description of India. 

c. III. The conquest of Goa by the Portuguese. 


Book II. 

c. I. Description of Goa. ! 

c. VIII. Description of Ceylon and a summary of its history and 
cially about the kingdom of Jaffna. 
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c. IX. The island of Manar is invaded and peopled by the Paravas of 
the Fishery Coast. 

c. X. The Portngnese cohqBar the kingdom of Jaffna. 

c. XIII (2nd half ) . Information about the kingdom of Porca in Malabar. 

c. XIV. Information about the Kingdom of Calicut* 

c. XV. Peace is settled between the Zamorin of Calicut and the Portu» 
guese. 

c. XVII. About the mission of St. Thomas, the Apostle, in India, 
c. XVIII. About St. Thomas’s Christians in Malabar. 





c. XX. About the kingdom of Vij ay anagara and its king Venkatapati. 
The Jesuits are hospitably received at Chandragiri by the King’s 
father-in-law in 1598. 

c. XXI-XXII. Favours of the king of Vij ay anagara to the J esuits. 


Volume II. Book II. 

c. IX. Akbar sends an Embassy to Goa calling the Jesuits to his 
Court (1578) (Payne, pp. 14-23). 

c. X-XI. First Jesuit mission at Fathpur (Payne, pp. 24-43). 

c. XII. History of the second Jesuit mission at Akbar’s Court (Payne, 
pp. 44-50). 

c. XIII-XIV. The third Jesuit mission at Akbar’s Court (Payne, pp- 
51-68). 

c. XV. The Din-Ilahi, Death of Prince Murad. Akbar’s friendship 
with the Jesuit. Akbar goes to the Deccan (Payne, pp, 68-96). 


Volume III 


c. IV. Akbar’s expedition to the South. Conquest of AsirgaiK and 
the whole kingdom of Burhampur (Payne, pp. 97-109). 

0 . V. Akbar sends an Embassy to Goa (Payne, pp. 110-117). 

c. X, Akbar issues a decree allowing all his subj ects to become Christians 
(Payne, pp. 152-159). 

c. XIII. Rebellion of Prince Salim (Payne, pp. 182-191). 
e* XV* Akfe^Fs deini^e (Payne, pp. 203-208). 
c. XVI. Beginning of Jahangir’s reign. Rebellion of Prince Khusru. 
XVII. Jaban^r tries to satisfy the Muslims. 

C; XIX. Jahangir comes back from Kabul. Sends an Embassy to Goa 
with Fr. Pinheiro and causes the eyes of Khusru to be removed. 

c. XX. Religious controversies between the Jesuits and the Mughais 


towards Christianity, 
ny to Goa, and thei 


c. XXVI. Description of the island and city of Diu. The Portuguese 
wish to build a fort there. 

c. XXVII. Bahadur Shah of Gujerat allows the Portuguese to build 
the fort of Diu. The Sultan is killed by the Portuguese. 

c. XXVIII. The fort of Diu is besieged first by Muhammad Shah, 
Sultan of Gujerat and then by Salman Shah, King of the Turks. 


6. Ft, Daniello Bartoli, S. J. 

He was born in Ferrara in 1608. Joined the Society in 1623. He is the 
author of many books. He died in Rome in 1683. He wrote a number of 
volumes about the history of the Society of J esus in different parts of the 
world. The volumes of interest for us are those referring to Asia, w^hich bear 
this title : 

DelVIstoria della Compagnia di Giesu VAsia. Parte 'prima, (Roma, 
Lazzeri, 1655.) 

There is a second edition of Genova in 1656. The third edition of Rome 
in 1667, says in its title that it is accresciuta della missione al Mogor e della 
Vita e Morte del P. Ridolfo Aquaviva 

[A copy of this edition is found in the Imperial Library, Calcutta.] 

The addition to this edition referring to Fr. Aquaviva’s mission to the 
Mughal Court had also been published separately with this title : — 

Missione al Gran Mogor del P. Ridolfo Aquaviva della compagnia di Gesu 
sua Vita e Morte e d^altri quarUro Compagni uccisi in odio della Fede in Salsette 
di Goa. Descritta dal P. Daniello Bartoli della Medesima Compagnia. (Roma, 
Varese. 1663.) * 

[There is also a copy of these editions in the Imperial Library, Calcutta.] 

In modern times the works of Fr. Bartoli have been published once more : 

DelVlistoria della Compagnia di Ges4 L'Asia descritta dal P. Daniello 
Bartoli della Medesima Compagnia parte prima. (Piacenza, Majno, 1819) 
(8 vols.) 

(This is a reproduction of the 2nd edition.) 

Missione al gran Mogor del P. Ridolfo Aquaviva della Compagnia di Gesu 
sua vita e morte, e d^altriquatro compagni uccisi in odio della fede in Sals&tte di 
Goa. Descritta dal P. Daniello Bartoli, della medesima Compagne (Piacenza, 
Majno, 1819). 

[Copies of these two works are in the Library of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute, St, Xavier^s College, Bombay. The second edition of the 
second work is also in the Imperial Library, Calcutta.] 

Another edition of both works appeared in Florence, of the first in 
1832-1834, and of the second in 1834. ^ ^ ^ 

[Copies of this edition are found in the Library of the Indian Academy, 
St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, Bengal.} 
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mi ■ 1. 1 nf ■RArtoli about the Jesuit mission, to the Mughal Comt 

is of^rLt Srest As regards the general work important portions are the 

following ; — 

Book I. 

pp. 71-74. Geographical Description of India, 
pp. 74-76. About the city of Goa in 1542. 
pp. 96-98. About Indian mythology. 

Book III. 

pp. 190-199. Information about the Eaja of Tanor in Malabar. • 

Book IV. 

pp. 12-19. Invasion of the Fishery Coast by the army of the Nayak 
nf Madura. 


7. Fr. Giacinto de Magistris, 8. J. 



He was an Italian. He joined the Society in 1626 
In Ronth India. He went to Europe several times, as 
dom He £ also been in Brash. He died in Goa on 

Relatione delU Chriatianita di MaMri Fatta da 
Compagni^ di Giead della PromncM M 
Efstris deir istesa Compagma Procuratore di qu 
Angelo Bernabo del Verme, lool.) 

A French translation of this work appeared in Pa] 

[There is a oofj of this ™ ^ 

Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier s College, I 

de Magistres, having been in South India himself, 
otrAwitness of the things he narrates. Hence the ext 


led the Society of Jesus in 1647 . 
'We he died in 1743, at the age 


Rector of the C 
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A second edition of this work in two volumes was published in Bombay 
in 1881-1886. The second volume of this edition is very rare. Practically 
the whole edition was burnt when the house w^herein was kept was on fire, 
[The two volumes of both editions are in the Library of the Indian Historic- 
al Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay.] 

The sources of Er. de Sousa’s work, as he himself informs in the in- 
troduction to the second volume of the original edition, were the following : 

1st. A MS. Chronica ” written by Er. Sebastiao Gonzalves, who 
lived in Goa in 1593. 

2nd. The works of Er. Bartoli. 

3rd. Documents of our secretariat at Goa, which are mentioned w?'hen 
referred to, that the truth may appear the better 

Er. de Sousa is a very accurate historian, and as Maclagaii remarks the 
narration includes, information which is not in any of the previously published 
account of the mission 

The passages of interest are the following. Some passages concerning 
the first Jesuit mission to the Mughal Court were published in English by 
Er. Hosten in The Examiner, of Bombay, LXXI (1920). (References are given 
below.) 

Volume I. Conquista I. Divisao I. 

16. Description of the island of Goa in 1542. 

17. Description of the city of Goa in 1542. 

37. The Viceroyalty of Dom Joao de Castro. 

44. Nobility of the Brahmans. 

45. Wisdom of the Brahmans. 

46. Customs of the Brahmans. 

52-54. About the kingdom of Tanor, in Malabar. 

Divisao II. 

17-22. Dealings between the Sultan of Bijapur, Ali Adil Shah II 
and the Portuguese on one side and the pretender Mir Ali Khan 
(Miale Cao) on the other side. 

55, Description of the Island of Salsette (Goa). 

56-58. System of Government in Salsette. 

62-63. Dealings between the Raja of Cochin and the Bishop of Cochin. 

76. War round Surat between two Muslim lords in 1561. (Prince 
of Broach and Prince of Surat.) 

Conquista II. Divisao I. 

2. Rising of the Paravas of the Fishery Coast against their Muslim 

overlords. , , . , - , • r' v ' 

3, The Paravas obtained the protection of the Portuguese. 

29. The army of Vijayanagara marches on Travancore. 

21. The retreat of the axmy. The Raja of Travancore Unni Kerala 
' Varma honours gte^IVancds 

Maolagan, op, ciu, p* 9. 

17 ^ 2 

439K:ofB, , 
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51 . Mission of the army of the Nay ak of Madura in the Fishery Coast 
DivisaoII. 

'4-5.,; Dealings in the. Fishery Coast in connection with' the .in¥ 
of the Madura soldiers. 

■ Ditto.'. :■ 

■■ ■.'■Ditto. ■■ 

/.Victory of the army of ■.Uiiiii Ivera.la Yarina, Raja of Travancorej 
over that of Vijayanagara. 

Volume II. Conquista I. Divisao I. 

20-22. The Portuguese capture the city of Mangalore from the 
Queen of UlIaL 

35-38. About the Government of the Viceroy Don Aiitao de Noronha. 
■40, The Sultan of Bijapur^AU'' Adil Shah II besieg6.s ,Goa in 1571. 

Divisao II. 


4. Loyalty of the Gaonkars of Orlim to Portugal. 

13-24. About the ancient Christians of St. Thomas in Malabar. 


25. Strained relations between the kingdom of Bijapur and the Portu- 



guese of Goa in 1578. 

43-44. An ambassador of Akbar brings an imperial letter to Goa^ 
asking for Jesuit Fathers (text of the letter). (The Examiner^ 
LXXI, pp. 107-108.) 

45. Akbar’s request is granted. {Ibid, p. 117). 

46-47. Description of the Suit annate of Gujerat, already under 
Mughal rule {Ibid., pp. 249-250). 

53-59. Journey of Fr. Eodiilf Aquaviva from Surat to Fathpur. 
■ [Ibid, pp. 118-1 19 ; 239-240 ; and 248-249). 

60, Akbar receives the first Jesuit mission. {Ibid, pp. 249-250). 
61-62. Religious controversies in Fathpur. {Ibid, pp. 250-269). 

6. Akbar entrusts the education of his second son to Fr. Monserrate. 
^ Expedition to Kabnl. {Ibid, pp. 269-270). 

VI. A proposed catalogue of Indian Historical Jesuit Records, 

Sir Edward Malegan published a Tentative Lists of Jesuit Letters and 
Reports ’’ from the Mughal Empire, Bengal and Tsaparang, as an Appendix 
to bis work The Jesuits and the Great Moghul, pp. 369-390. 

The completion of this list and continuation of the same, adding all other 
published Jesuit records of historical importance referring to India, would be 
‘ of extmqrdipary^telp to ^11 .pf India. 

. ,, would* Jimtgin©, require 



1st Section. Continuous list of Jesuit records in cKronological order, 
in order of the dates on which they were written, having full name of author 
of record, place and date of writing it, brief analysis of its contents and reference 
to the book wherein it is published. 

2nd Section. Subjects of the letters in alphabetical order with references 
to the lst;section. The subjects of the letters should be carefully specified, 
for instance : 

Jahangir : 

as Brince Salim 

friendship with Jesuits 

rebellion against Akbar 

enthronement 

doings against Christianity 

religious controversies 

rebellion of Prince Khusru 

journey to Kabul 

liking for Christian paintings 

Portuguese relations 

etc. 

Thus all historians would easily find whatever exists in the Jesuit records 
referring to the subject of their study. 

3rd Section. Index of proper names. 

If B>ny day the Indian Historical Records Commission or any other insti- 
tution would decide to carry on the proposed catalogue, which it is impossible 
for me to prepare, being engaged in other studies, I shall be glad to render all 
possible help to this great enterprise. 





Kaathirava ITarasaraja Wodayar of Mysore and the Last Emperor of 

Vijayanagar. 


[By Dewan Bahadur Dr, S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A,, Ph.D,] 

The first years of Bri Eanga III, the last emperor of Vijayanagar, were 
eventful years in the critical history of the last years of the empire of Vijaya- 
nagar. He came to the throne under circumstances which were quite un- 
propitious for the fulfilment of a noble ambition which he had formed during 
the years of responsibility in which he had to protect the northern frontier 
of the empire and .keep the Golkonda forces from gaining entry into the terri- 
tories of the empire of Vijayanagar. During these last years, the manage- 
ment of the empire was actually in the hands of two brothers, Damarla Venkata 
and Damarla Aiya, who managed the government of the empire for their 
brother-in-law, Emperor Venkata III, In this period all the power was 
actually in the hands of Damarla Venkata, the governor of the province of 
Wandiwash with a revenue of 6,000 pagodas according to some, and 9,000 
according to others, as the principal minister, so that the European Com- 
panies on the coast called him generally Lord General of the Carnatak 
Bri Eanga as governor of his province with headquarters at Tirupati was 
warden of the northern frontiers of the empire. Being a prince of the blood 
royal and adopted as co-heir to the empire with Venkata, under emperor 
Eama, his was a position of higher dignity, and as warden of the northern 
frontier he had the peculiar responsibility of keeping the aggressive minister 
of Golkonda beyond the bounds of Vijayanagar. In this higher responsi- 
bility, he probably found the headquarters not sympathetic enough, accord- 
ing to him, and, in nursing the grievance, he probably gave cause for un- 
popularity with the powers that be, so that when the emperor actually died, 
there were difficulties and considerable opposition from the feudatories of 
the empire headed by the minister brother-in-law, Damarla Venkata '' Lord 
Chancellor of the Carnatak”. So Sr! Eanga's succession to the throne was 
opposed. We find a record ^ of this in the correspondence of the English 
East India Company in the following terms : — The Golkonda army had 
overrun part of this country, and the rest including Armagon itself had been 
occupied by a neighbouring Nayak (obviously Sriranga III), to whom appa- 
rently the defence of the frontier had been entrusted by his uncle, Venkatapati, 
the king of Vijayanagar. At the beginning of October, the king died, and 
after a short delay, this nephew was elevated to the throne as Sri Eanga Eayal, 
though many of the other Nayaks were opposed to his succession and gave 
him great deal of trouble This succession took place in the October of the 
year 1642. The date of Venkata’s death is given as the 10th of October in one 
record^ and that the date of cremation is noted as 12th in the Batavia Dagh 
Eegister for 1643-44.^ Probably the emperor died on the 10th of October, and the 
body was cremated on the 12th. The extract from the Dagh Register is 
The Karnatak king Venkatapati was dead after lying sick of a fever for 
five or six days, and that his body had been burnt on October 1 2 at Narrewarom 
{Narayanavaram), fifty miles west of Pulicat ; that he left no children except 
an illegitimate son, who by the law of the land could not succeed ; and that 
after much dispute his brother’s son-in-law &! Eanga Eayal had been elected 

^ English Factories in India, VoL for 1642-45. 

^ Hague TranseriplB, Series I, Vol, 35^11, -Ho. 402. - . ' i. ^ 
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to the throne on October 29 ; (N. S.) ; but many of the chiefs were displeased 
at the choice 


These were the uiipropitious circumstances under which »Sri Ranga 
assumed responsibilities of the empire of Vijayanagar. The Jesuit Father 
Proenza, in a letter^ which he wTOte to the headquarters in 1659 from Trichi- 
iiopoly says that after his death, the new king far superior to his father in 
talents and courage, hastened to vindicate his rights ; without losing time in 
fiitile negotiations, he collected a formidable army and declared war ; the 
Nayak of Madura enlisted in his defection those of Tanjore and Gingee, by 
concluding with them a league against their common sovereign. Tlie latter 
if Lformed of everything through the Nayak of Tanjore, who had the meanness 
to betray his allies, marched at the head of his army and advanced on tlie 
tcwritory of Gingee. Swayed only by fury and desire for vengeance, Tiruinala 
Naj^aka, secretly addressed the Subha of Golkonda and requested it to invade 
the kingdom of Wllore. The Muhammadan did not require more ; at once 
he entered this opulent kingdom and delivered it to devastation. Narasinga 



obliged to suspend his march, turned round and attacked his enemy w^ho 'were 
repulsed with loss 

The ball was set moving in this fashion of a civil war and commotion 
which after thirty years of shifting and changing brought about the end of 
the Vijayanagar empire and almost as a continuation of this put an end also- 
to the Muhammadan kingdoms of the south, and brought in ultimately the 
Mughal conquest of South India. 

Our present purpose is not that general history. In the general condition 
of turmoil which involved a frequent change of parties and combinations, 
the part actually played by Mysore and its ruler Kanthirava Narasaraja 
Wodayar so far remained obscure. It looked, in the absence of information 
in the sources available and from the fact that some of the inscriptions of 
Kanthirava Narasaraja Wodayar himself had omitted reference to the emperor 
for the time being, that he was hostile to the empire, if not actively, at least 
passively, and, to that extent, contributed substantially to the dowiiiall of 
the empire. This was the view that I put forward in my paper on Mysore 
under the Wodayars, which took final shape somewhere about September 
1897. BecordvS that have since become available wdiich tiirovr a considerable 
amount of light on this particularly dark period of the history of South India-, 
throw fresh light upon the matter, and exhibit the Mysore sovereign in a 
lovelier light than that of one who contributed, at least passively, to the down- 
fall' df ' ihe Hindu empire. We shall examine what Kanthirava Narasarija's 
position actually was from such evidence as happen to be before us as yet. 

Kanthirava Narasaraja Wodayar of Mysore came to the throne in 1639 
%nd' ruled for twenty years. His reign came to an end in 1659, the year in 
which the great Madura Nayak, Tirumala died. It will be remembered that 
the yw lf39 marks the year of grant of a charter for the building of a fort 
at the Bnglish East India Company, thus laying the foundations 

l|y thq has since developed into the British Empire in India. 
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Venkatapati died on tke 10th of October of the same year, and his remains 
were cremated on the 12th, according to an entry in the Batavia Dagh ® 
Register for 1643-1644 on the basis of intelligence received from Pulicat. 
Among those that objected to the succession of &il Ranga Rayal, though he 
was nominated a successor as long ago as 1622,5<*‘^> the most influential at head- 
quarters was Damarla Venkata, minister, and possibly the other viceroys 
friendly to him* A letter ® dated 5th of November 1642* from Fort St* George 
has the following regarding the investments of the Company : — they will 
not be as large as was expected, as they could not sell some of the commodi- 
ties by reason of the wars, which now upon the matter is ended among the 
Jentues within themselves, by the death of the old King. What the Moors 
and Jentues will do, time must show 

The Golkonda forces which had already advanced into the territories of 
the empire and were lying round the region of Pulicat and the Venkatagiri 
frontier, perhaps advanced further either of their own motion, or as seems 
more likely at the instigation of the malcontents following Damarla Venkata. 
The Dutch Dagh^ Register again has: — Damarla Venkatappa had been 
detected in intrigues with Golkonda and had thereupon been imprisoned by 
the new king and deprived of all his territory, with the exception of Poona- 
mallee and the surrounding districts 

A letter ® from Fort St. George dated December 29, 1642 confirms this : — 

The wars and broils increasing in this country, and now (by reason of 
our great Naick^s imprisonment) drawing near to us, we lately raised a third 
bulwark of turf 

Another letter ^ slightly later dated 4th January 1643 gives further 
details of these events : — 

This country being all in broils, the old king of Karnatak being dead. 
So is the Naick of Armagon, whose country is all in the hands of the Moors, 
and (sic) who will ere long by all Hkelihood be masters of all this country ; 
for our Naick, not finding the respect from the new King as he expected, did 
make proffer to assist the Moors ; but ere he could bring bis treason about, 
it was discovered (and) he was apprehended by the king, who hath seized 
great part of his country. But we believe he will be forced suddenly to restore 
it again and release him, for our Nayak’s brother and kinsmen are levying 
an army for his rescue ; who, with the help of the Moors on the other side 
(who are within half a day’s journey of each other) will force his liberty or 
ruin the whole kingdom.” 

As was expected Damarla Venkata was released. The following state- 
ment from the Dagh Register refers to an attack on Pulicat by the Golkonda 
forces, and these were in turn attacked by the Hindus and put to flight. The 
Dagh Register contains : — 

“ The Wars in these parts made them glad to entertain some of their 
men as soldiers, for the Moors but five weeks past had advanced with their 


® Not© $ above, 
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armies witliin three miles of Puli cat, and sent niito the Dutch C4ovenior to 
surrender up the castle ; and we did suddenly expect the same. But shortly 
after the Jentiies came down with a great power, ga\"a the Moores battle, 
routed their army and put the Moors to flight beyond Armagori -where they 
are now gathering ahead again.” 

The Dutch managed to help their own agent, Mallaiya (Chinuana Chetty 
as he was otherwise oaEed), to enter the service of the emperor. He was 
appointed to the position of Damarla Venkata and occupied a position of 
influence corresponding to that of the Sar-i-KJiel at Oolkonda.. The letter 
of Father Proenza quoted above continues ; — 

The Golkoiida army resolved to add to the conquest of Narasinga’s 
dominions that of the kingdoms of his tributaries, advanced on the territory 
of Gingi. The Naj^ak of Taiijore knew that he could not give pitched battle 
to any enemy, whose mere number had created so much terror ; Ijiit, lie could 
no longer count on his ally of Madura, whom he had scaiidaioiisly betrayed. 
Obliged to take sides, Im did what one would always do, under tlie influence 
of terror ; he decided on the most senseless and disastrous step ; he delivered 
himself up to the king of Golkonda and concluded with him. a treaty by which 
he surrendered at discretion.” 

This gives the clearest indication of the advance of Golkonda forces over 
the coast part of the imperial territory coming down as far as the region of 
Madras. This naturally called for action From the emperor, w^lio was habi- 
tually in residence in those days at Vellore. He seems to have successfully 
secured the assistance of Bijapur troops and beat off the forces of Golkonda, 
which induced the Company's Agent at Fort St. George to send a mission and 
secure a renewal of the charter for Fort St. George. In the niean'U'hile, the 
Dutch correspondence has a reference that the Bijapur army invaded and 
defeated the emperor at Vellore and imposed upon him a "war indemnity. 
This seems to have been brought about through the Intrigues of Mir Jumla, 
who, after Ms defeat, opened negotiations with Bijapur and even the Mysore 
ruler Kanthirava Narasa. This is the first reference to the Mysore ruler, and 
it does not make the position quite; clear what part he actually played ; 
whether 'ho actually did render assistance to Bijapur in the defeat of the em- 
peror. Probably he did, and that is perhaps what actually accounts for the 
absence of reference tp the imperial power in some of the inscriptions of 
Kanth&aya Nara^ about this date. The objective of Golkonda ’ invasion 
this time was the strong fortress of Ddayagiri in the Nellore District, and 
that seems^ to have been timed when Eanga was occupied ifith the inva- 
sion by Bijapur mentioned above, as the following extract from the English 
correspondence clearly indicates : — 

, ' ■**' Ever since the siege of Pulicat, which was begun the 12th August last, 

the King hath been hi wars with the King of Vizapor© (Bijapur) and in civil 
wars with three of Ms great Hagues ; so that he to tMs time never had oppor- 
tunity to send a considerable force against Pulicat, more than 4,000 soldiers 
that lay before it to stop the ways that no goods should go in or out. And 
now the king of Golkonda hath sent his general Mir Jumla, with a great army 
to^ oppose this King ; who is advanee(d) to the Jentues country, where the 
w4oha% got tc^ether 50,(>00 soldieri^|#f''rj^^ 

4 above* , ^ 
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whereof 3,000 soldiers he sent for from Pulicat, to keep the Moors from in- 
trenching upon this King’s country.’’ 

This rather obscure passage is illuminated by the following extract from a 
diary kept at Pulicat and found among the Hague Transcripts 

'‘The three rebellious Nayaks were those of Tanjore, Madura, and 
Sinsider (Gingi ?), who inflicted a severe defeat on the royal forces in December, 
1645.” 


The letter also contains reference to GreenhilFs mission to Vellore and the 



renewal of the charter for Fort St. George. A further letter dated 21st Janu- 
ary 1646, and another of the 26th February following confirm it. Mallaiya 
surrendered Udayagiri rather ignominiously and opened the way for the 
•advance of the Golkonda army, which in combination with that of Bijapur, 
laid siege to Vellore, when Sri Ranga suffered a defeat under the walls of 
Vellore and Avas forced to pay an indemnity. The folloAvlng passage from 
Sir William Foster’s introduetioni’^ explains the position : — 

‘‘ Then comes a long silence, but from the Dutch records we learn that 
&n Ranga, after Buffering a severe defeat under the Avails of VeUore, was forced 
to pay a heavy indemnity to the leader of the Bijapur army, and that the 
Kayaks, sobered by the successes of the Muhammadans, returned to their 
allegiance, and promised to assist the King in maintaining the independence 
of his country. The siege of Pulicat ceased with the fall of Malaya from 
power ; and in May a fresh lease of the toAvn and district Avas obtained from 

Soon after this we find Sri Ranga’s power in the ascendent in the region 
adjacent to Golkonda territories. 

There is another turn in the Kaledoscopic changes. We learn from the 
Jesuit letter already quoted that Tirumala Nayaka started negotiations 
Avith Bijapur and asked for assistance and obtain^ 17,000 horse. He laid 
siege to the tovm of Gingi upon which Mir Jumla bimself was advancing, and 
Gingi -was laid siege to. The Muhammadan armies of Bijapur and Golkonda 
fraternised. The arm\ of Golkonda retired, leaving Gingi to fall into the 
hands of Bijapur, Tirumala Nayak being baulked of his prey. The country 
was being harried by both Avar and famine, which must have paralysed effort 
on the vside of Sn Ranga, as the English Correspondence makes it clear, so 
that Golkonda authority seemed sufficiently established for the English to 
obtain a charter from Mir Jumla under the great seal of the Kawab. This 
refererxee is in a letter dated October 9, 1647. It Avas subsequently to this 
that Mir Jumla must have marched on Gingi AAffiich fell to Bijapur. The 
Bijapur troops occupied Gingi and took the coast toAvn of Tegnapatam and 
the territory round Cuddalore. The Jesuit letter contains this folloAving 
extract regarding these : — 

‘‘Masters of Gingi, the Muhammadans marched against the Kayaks of 
Tanjore and Madura. The former hid himself in inaccessible forests ; the 
latter shut himself up in his fortress of Madura, whose distance appeared to 
.screen him from the enemy. But when they saAv him overrunning their 
dominions and carrying devastation even^where, they opened negotiations 
and submitted to the law of the (p. 47) conqueror, thus, after conquering 

Til# Uflglhh ifactm©® In India, 1646-50, pp, ^ 
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a vast eonntry, subduing two powerful kings, and gatiiering incalculable 
treasures, without being put to the necessity of giving a single battle, and 
almost without losing a single soldier, the Dakhaii army returned to Bijapiir,. 
where 1!: made a triumphal entry.’’ 

TJie position of Sri Banga therefore became precarious and at this time 
he had to find shelter in Mj^sore again, as the Dutch records note it : — 

On the eastern side of India, at the beginning of the ])eriod under i eview, 
the Carnatic was still being harassed by the incursions of its Miilia.iiiimidan 
foes, and by tbcir constant dissensions and conflicts. The forces of King 
of Blpipiir had cioiiqiiered the whole of the district centring in the famous 
fortress of Gingi, iiieluding the seaboard round Tegnapata.m, of which Malaya 
was made Govei-nor ; and the Dutch promptly took advantage of this to 
obtain (August 1651) a grant of trade at that and the neighbouring ports.’’ 

'' The imliappy Eaja of the Ca.rnatie had taken refuge with the Xayak of 
Mysore, who was at war with Bijapur. Meanwhile, to the nortlnrards, tlm 
Nawab Mir Jumia, as general of the Goleoiida forces, was busy consolidating 
his position.” 

The Jesuit letter quoted above has the following to add : — * 

“ Xa-rasinga had more wisdom ; encouraged by the good reception and * 
help ox the King of Mysore, he took advantage of the absence of Kanakan 
(Khan-i-Khanan), Idal Khan’s general, to recover his kingdom. Aeeord- 
ingl}’, with an army of Mvsoreans, he entered the field, reconquered a part of 
his provinces, and repulsed the army of Golkonda, wliieh advanced to attack 
him.” 

These transactions are described in the foilow’ing terms in the Jesuit 
letter : — 

(The king of) Bisnagew, betra.yed a second time by -his vassal, siicemiibed 
to the contest, and -was obliged to seek refuge, on the confines of lus kingdom, 

in the forests wKere lie led a miserable life. ps'iiice (made) iiriliajq>y 

by the folly of his vassals, wdiom his personal qualities rendered -worthy of a 
better fate. Kanakan did not wish to leave tlic^ f*ouiit'f3' without levying 
ransom on Taiijore and Madura : he raised large contributions and ?‘etTirned 
to Bijapur full of riches.” 

Another European traveller, Thevenot,^^ who was about the time in the 
country has the follownng which elucidates the position : — 

llie want of assistance (when attacked by Auraiigzib) on the King’s 
(the emperor of Vijayanagar’s) part so exasperated the King of Bijapur that 
he no sooner made peace wdth the Moghul in 1650, but he made a league with 
the King of Golconda against the King of Bisnaga? and entered into a Avar 
with him ; they handled him so very roughly^ that, at length, they stripped 

him of his dominions .so that (he) was left 'without a kingdom 

and constrained to fly into the mountains, where he still lives.” 

This unfortunate position of the emperor refers to the years following 
1650 and relate to the ©vents that followed directly as a coiise(|uence of the 

^'^^ISague Transcripts, Series I, ¥o!. XVII, Ko. XVII, Norm The Hague 
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fall of Gingi to Bijapiir. A letter 21 of the Compaii 3 ^’s servants dated January ' 
14, 1652 contains the following regarding these transactions : — 

Wars being comineneed between the Moors of Goloondah and Vizapore, , 
:wdio,^: having/sIiared ;t]iis afaicted;/lm are now handling against each 
other, whilst the poor Jentne, hoping their destruction watches opportunity 
tO'^break of his present; ,miserafoie':yoke. In the interim many bickerings have - 
been within two da.ys' journey of this place, and it is reported that the' Nabob 
with his 'whole army is besieged among the hills of Golcondali, whither he 
retired for the inme safety, by the Vizaporians ; which hath so distracted 
this coiniti\v that w'C could not adventure your monies abroad without too 
much hazard/’ 

^lir Jumla got tlie worst of it in this contest and had to conclude a treaty 
with Bijapur on payment of a heavy indemnit,y. This clearty seems to have 
arisen somewhere about January 1652, as a letter dated 27th of the same 
month has some ;refeF6nce to it . The dispute seems to have arisen as a result 
of further extension of Bijapur conquests. A few details compiled again from 
the Duteh. records 22 show” that Bijapur having taken possession of Penugonda, , 
the titular capital of Vija\-anagar, w^anted Mir Jumla’s permission to march 
through his territory, which Mir Jumla declined to allow”. Not satisfied with 
that, lie opened negotiations with the ruler of Mysore and even Emperor 
.gri'Kaiiga 

' ' The w'ar in the Carnatic w^as continued as strenuously as ever. Accord- 
ing to the Dutch records, the Bijapur commander-in-chief, having mastered 
the important fortress of Pennukonda in March, 1653, thereupon requested 
permission to pass through the districts held b^^ the Golconda troops on his 
wa}' to Gingi ; but this w^as refused by Mir Jumla, w”ho alarmed at the success 
of the Bijapur troops, w”as animating the Na.yak of Mysore against them and. 
also making overtures to the Carnatic Raja. The latter, relying on Mir 
Jumla/s promises, returned to Vellore and raised a large army, hoping to drive 
the Bijapuris out of the country [Hague Transcripts, Series I, Vol. XIX, 
No. 550 (1)]. The issue of all this is told in a letter from Batavia of November 
7, 1654 (N. S.), which states that the Bijapur general had, after a long siege, 
captured Vellore and concluded a treat^^ with the Raja, by which Chandragiri 
wms left to the latter, with the revenues of certain districts {Ibid, No 551). 
Meanwhile the Dutch w”ere endeavouring to live as peaceably as possible with 
both contending powders. This w’^as not eas}” in the case of Mir Jumla, w'ho 
(as w”e have seen) w^as much irritated by their refusal to grant passes to Indian 
ships desirous of trading with Cejdon, Achin, and all districts in wliieh the 
Dutch were striving to establish a monopoly.” 

These transactions must be ascribed to the years 1652-53, and the 3 ^ear 
1653 Wi^y be .regarded as' marking, the, lowest limits to which emperor &i' 
R^,nga^s fqrtune reached, 

During the remaining years of the reign of Kantb.irava Narasaraja, the 
politics of South India got further complicated by Mir Jumla ’s defection and 
Shall Jahan’s interference which brought in one other party into the fight, 
in the region of the Golkonda-Eamatak. Abdullah Qutub Shah, the Nawab 
of Golliiionda intervened to recover his territory ostensibty from Sr! Ranga, 
and Sri Ranga’s time was taken up fully in his efforts to counteract these- 
efforts and of those in behalf of Mir Jumla, though not without success.. 
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'KantMrava Narasa seems to have shared the view, which finds elear^ expres- 
sion in the Jesuit letters, that Tirumala Kayaka of Madura^ was the evil gmiiiis 
of the whole affair, and therefore deserved to be punished. Kantiiirava 
Narasa invaded his territories, occupied places in Koiigii at the foothills, 
■and carried on a successful war almost to the walls of Ma^dura, where from he 
was turned back through the timely intervention of the Maravas of Eamnad. 
‘This is the famous “ War of the Noses ” described in the Jesuit letter and to 
which references are found in other contemporary correspondence as well. 
‘This famous war and the reprisal of the Naval?: of Madura took place in the 
year 1658 and that was the last act of Kanthlrava Narasa in behalf of tlie 
emperor. The following extract from the Jesuit letter makes the position 
clear, and the baiharity of euttiiig off the noses of enemies described liere seems 
supported by even an indigenous work like the Kanthirava Xarasaraja Yijayam, 
where the practice began against the Bijapur forces besieging Seringapatam 
as a terror- striking expedient. The author Govinda Yaid;wa seems to hold 
it up by eompariiig it with the cutting off of the nose and ears of 8urpanakha 
by Lakshmaiia, so that we have now to accept it that tills barbarous practice 
was reall 5 ?‘ indulged in in the course of the war. The death of Tirumala. in 
1659 and of Kanthirava Narasa in the sa.me year brings about a complete 
change which does not concern us for the present : — 

His (Khaii-i-Khanan’s) departure was the occasion for a new war, mor© 
furious than the previous ones. The king of Mysore took Thumala Nayaka 
to task for his disloyal conduct. To wreak Just vengeance and compensate 
himself for the cost of the war, he despatched an army to seize the pro\ inee 
of Satyamangalani which borders on liis kingdom. The general entrusted 
with this expedition did not experience any resistance, and made himself 
master of the capital, where he found considerable booty. Encouraged by 
the facility of the conquest, he exceeded the orders of his king and advanced 
to the walls of Yl'adura without coming across the eneiiyw His uiie.xpi^^eted 
arrival threw' the Nayak into such a eonsternation that, neglecting the moans 
of defence in his hands, he tvas inclined to run atvay, without any following, 
and hide himself in the woods. It -would have been all over with. Madura 
but for the unexpected help of the Maravas. This tvaiiikc^ people, well known 
for the wars that they had conducted more than once witli advantage against 
the Europeans of the sea-coast, gave their name to (the coijintry) Maravas 
situated between Madura and the (p, 49) sea. The king of the Mamva, 
informed of the danger that threatened the Nayak whose vassal he is, collected 
twenty-five thousand men in one day, marched at their head, and placed him- 
■self between the walls of the town and 'the army of besiegers. 'A help so 
opportune emboldened the Nayak, who, on his part, raised an army of thirty- 
five thousand men, and thus found himself superior in number to his enemy." 

The Mysore general, too W'^eak to hazard a general action and informed 
of the approaching arrival of reinforcements, which his king had sent him, 
temporised and, by his presents, won the Brahman commander of the l\Iadura 
forces. The traitor sought to repress the ardour of his soldiers and pot off, 
from day to day, the time of attack. But the Maravas, impatient at this 
‘delay, conceived suspicions, cried treason, threw the Brahman into a dangeon, 
pouheed on the enemies, and cut them to pieces. The remains of the defeated 
•army .took refuge in a neighbouring fortress, where, after som,e days, the 
^oxpected reinforcements of twenty. thousand men joined them. The combat 
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again began with such fury that each army left nearly twelve thousand dead' 
on the battlefield. 

The advantage remained with the Nayak, who utilised his superiority to- 
return to the Mysoreans the evils which they had inflicted on his kingdom, 
and transport the theatre of his bloody war to their provinces. A special 
circumstance characterised its ferocity. The king of Mysore had ordered to 
cut off the nose of all the prisoners ; his soldiers, to distinguish themselves, 
executed this barbarous order on all those who fell into their hands, men,, 
women, and children and sent to Mysore sacks full of noses, as so many glori- 
ous trophies. The ISTayak, resenting this procedure, which, in the opinion of 
the Indians, added the most humiliating outrage to cruelty, ordered (p. 50) 
reprisals ; and his troops burst out into the provinces of J^fysore, seeking not 
enemies to fight, but noses to cut. It is this which has given to this inhuman 
war the name of ' hunt for noses The king of Mysore, the first contriver 
of this barbarity, himself lost his own nose, and thus suffered the penalty 
which he deserved. 

Tinimala Nayaka had not the time to enjoy this victory ; he was called 
to answer before God for the evils which his treacherous policy had brought 
on his jjeople and neighbouring kingdoms. He died at the age of seventy- 
five after a reign of thirty years. 



Death of Kanwar Nau Nihai Singh. 

' ...[By. Dr. G. L, .Chopra, M.A.,, Ph,D., Bar.-at-Law.] " : 

Contemporary writers have explained the death of Nan Nihal Singh in two 
different ways : some are of the opinion that it was the result of an accident ; 
others that it was the outcome of a design engineered by the niinisterial party 
of the Dogras who -were then in ascendanc}^ at the court of Lahore. The 
Kanwar's death, followhig so closely upon that of his father, occurred in such a 
strange inamier as to cause all kinds of speculation amongst the people. This 
paper attempts to examine the evidence available about this tragic event with 
a view" to arrivirig at a definite conclusion. 

The incident ina.y briefly be described as follow-s. Maharaja Kharak 
Singh dk:d on the morning of November 5, 1840, and his remains were cremated 
the same afternoon. Kamvar Nau Nihal Singh, following the cremation, took 
bath in a neighbouring stream and then proceeded tow-ards his residence in the 
fort, attended by Raja Dhian Singh, the Chief Minister, and other courtiers. 
So far the wiiters agree as to these facts ; but, wliile some state that the Kanwar 
walked back, others mention that he rode on an elephant. Smjdh^ and 
Gardner ^ write about his w^alking tow^ards the fort and taking bold of the hand 
of Mian Udham Singh as he entered an archw^ay. On the other hand, Stein- 
bach describes the Kanw^ar entering the gate seated on an elephant. M’Gregor ® 
and Clerk ^ agree with the latter version, M’Gregor stating that he was struck 
in a How’-dah by “ a stone ’’ falling from the gatew-ay, and Clerk that both Nau 
Niiial Singh and Udham Singh W"ere struck by a “ beam ”, sitting on the same 
■elephant, A careful scrutiny of the wdiole evidence does not determine con- 
clusively .w"hether the Prince was on foot or on elephant when the accident 
occurred. 

As to what actually happened at the gatew'ay the following variations in 
ihe accounts may be noted, even though these all tend to the same conclusion, 
namely, that Udham Singh died on the spot® and Nau Nihal Singh was 
grievously injured, Smyth and Gardner express themselves in identical 
language by writing that the Prince was injured by '' beams, stones, and tiles 
falling from above the gateway. Steinbach® writes : " the elephant upon 
%vhich Noo-Nihal Singh was seated, in passing through the gate of the palace, 
pushed against the brick- work, when the whole came down ” 

^ A History of the Reigning Family of Lahore, etc., pp. 34-37, 

2 Memoirs of Alexander Gardner, pp. 223-26, 

® The History of the Sikhs, Vol. 2, p. 6. 

'‘Punjab Government Records. Clerk to Torrens, dated November 6, 1840, Letter 
No. 34, Book No. 150. The account reads : ** On retiring to perform the prescribed ablu- 
tions in the river Ravee, the Koonwur Nao Nehal SinghThe ministers and Chiefs were 
passing under the portal when owing to the pressure of their many elephants, or to the 
crowd standing aloft a beam fell and struck the Koonwur and Meean Oodhum Singh the 
son of Raja Goolab Singh seated on the same elephant. The latter died in the course of 
an hour, and the Koonwur who was severely wounded on the head lay still senseless when 
the account of what is here reported left Lahore.” In his letter No. 35 of the 7th November 
he reports “ that Koonwur Nao Nehal Singh died on the night of the 5th instant in conse- 
quence of his skull having been fractured by the beam which fel lupon him as stated in my 
letter of yesterday.” \ - j 

« Clerk reported to the Coveniment that Udham Singh died after an hour. , 

"« The Punjab, pp. 24-25. ■ '■■■■■■■ ■■■■-'■ ■ 
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M’Gregor says : Nouehai Singh.'. . .was killed by a stone failing on Ms head 

’’ Clerk reported to the Government of India, '' a beam fell 

■and struck the , Koonwar and Meean Oodhani Singh ’b Sohan Lal,^ the court 
chronicler of the Sikhs (while omitting to mention whether the Kanwar was on 
foot or on elephant) describes the occurrence graphically : — 


(1) ^)k : L^l 

» ^SU y -4^ jL^X} 

1 ; ' ^ P^’i > ■ 

p p loy ^1 jl }j } ^J^y^} 

p mm. t ,.»* jwyw».^U&4 • ^■RAai#|.: ■ P ,.: ,: . 

{J^J^ u!)^ ^b)f u'^/ / OjLjti jd p jXi^ ^'»k ^h 

ob^<i) p - tSiO p^ 5^*** 3^ h 

^ v>kjk4!ltAM <J^jjflia'* ij.^p p 


It is clear from all these accounts that the Kanwar was being closely 
followed by Raja Dhian Singh and several other Sardars as he entered the 
portal and that the latter also received injuries. The Raja’s injuries, however, 
proved so superficial that he could immediately attend to his master, removing 
him from the scene either in a palanquin or in his arms. Hnre again slight 
discrepancies occur in the various accounts, both in regard to the place to which 
the Kanwar was first removed and the nature of the injuries which he received, 
Smyth, Gardner and M’Gregor have omitted to mention that he w^as taken to 


’ Urndai-ut-Taivarildi, Daftar 4th, Tart I, pp. 70-71. 

* “After this the Kanwar came near the gate. Suddenly, some body from the Un- 
known. hung the whole of the roof along with bricks and lime stone, like an arrow of death, 
on the top of theKanw^ar’s head and, as divinely ordained, the brain was at once crushed to 
pieces. Thick blood profusely gushed out and the blessed body was buried under the 
debris, bricks and lime stone. Mian Udham Singh gave up his life to its Giver and the 
other companions, viz.., the Kaja Kedaw, the Bhais, Dewan Dina Nath and other such 
dignitaries received iniurles on their heads, shoulders and backs from the masonry. Gov- 
ernment officials extricated the blessed body from the heaps of bricks, lime stone and earth 
and were much pained and grieved to see the Kanwar’s condition. The mirror of sense 
was shattered to pieces by the stone of .ihishaps and the back of courage and perseverence 
of those attached was broken. Byerybody was, immersed in the whirlpool of anxiety and 
the sea of confusion and porplaxion. Oiaappointment. overtook the hearts of the retainers. 
Everyone went down with grief and sorrow. They thence brought the Kanwar to the 
Baradari’ of the Noble Barkar, now^M' Heavens, the Hazuri Bagh and at once procured 
invigorating medicines and ofe<;^rVro^Mte$*’U_', 

' '' 
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'the Baradari of the Hazuri Bagh situated ia front of the gate, where he was 
•first treated. Except Gardner, however, all others agree that he was most 
.■grievously hurt. 

He was later removed into the fort and lodged in the Mnsamman Bnrj. 
This was done after consultation among the prominent Sardars, including Bhais 
Gobind Ram and Ram Singh, Jamadar Ediushhal Singh, Diwan Dina Nath and 
the Sindhanwalias, the object being primarily to protect him from the gaze of 
■officials, high and low, who, on hearing of the accident, had gathered in large 
numbers. 

There is a consensus of opinion among the writers that Raja Dhian Singh 
concealed the truth about Nau Nihal Singh’s condition after the fall of the 
masonry and, afterwards, the news of his death. This fact of concealment 
•seems to account, more than any thing else, for the general impression that the 
Dogras had somehow contrived the Kanwar’s death and for several insinuations 
made against their conduct. The English writers, in particular, suspect Dhian 
Singh as trying to hide his own guilt by postponing to announce the news of the 
Prince’s death. This secrecy, however, is wrongly attributed to Raja Dhian 
‘Singh alone, as the decision not to make any public pronouncement was taken 
unanimously by the prominent courtiers who thus were equally responsible. 
Moreover, it can be ascribed to several valid reasons of state, the most impor- 
tant being, according to all ivriters, the desire of Dhian Singh to procure the 
presence of Prince Sher Singh at Lahore. Cunningham, notwithstanding 
the usual frankness of his views, is scarcely helpful when he writes : It is 

mot positively known that the Rajas of Jammu thus designed to remove Nao 
Nahal Singh but it is difficult to acquit them of the crime and it is certain that 
they were capable of committing it. ” Steinbach is still less definite or conclu- 
sive when he says : The incident is generally supposed to be premeditated 
.and not the result of an accident as stated by the Government, but the whole 
affair was so enveloped in mystery that even to the present it has been found 
impossible to attach suspicion to any party* ’’ Smyth and Gardner, though 
they attribute this incident to the Dogra machinations, are hardly reliable* 
.“Smyth is notorious for his anti-Dogra bias which frequently led him to make 
** plausible ” assumptions about them. His testimony cannot, therefore, be 
regarded as impartial. Gardner is admittedly in a worse position, as he often 
iinvented facts and passed on as true history by investing them with fabricated 
^evidence.* 

As against the aforesaid statements, there are the testimonies of Sohan 
Xtal and Honigberger,® both of whom ascribe the Kanwar’s death to a mere 


* The following statement is typical of him : The palki -bearers who had carried. Nao 
Nihal Singh to his palace were sent to their homes ; . . . . they were five in nximber. Two 
were afterwards privately put to death, two escaped into Hindustan, the fate of the fifth 
is unknown to me. One of the palki-bearers afterwards affirmed that when the Prince was 
put into the palki and when he was assisting to put him there, he saw that above the right 
ear there was a wound which bled so slightly as only to cause a drop or blotch about the 
size of a rupee on the pillow or cloth on which Nao Nihal Singh’s head rested while in the 
palki. Now it is a curious fact that when the room was opened, in which his corpse was 
’first exposed by Dhian Singh, blood in great quantities, both in fluid and coagulated pools, 
was found around the head of the cloth on which the body lay. Be this as it may, when 
the doors were thrown open the Sindhanwalias found the young^ Maharaja dead, Dhian 
Singh prostrate in affliction on the ground, and Fakir Nur-ud-Din, the Royal physician, 
lamenting that all remedies had been useless.” All this is uncorroborated by any other 
writer. Moreover, Gardner fails to mention the name or identity of any of the palki- 
.bearers. His evidence loses its worth completely when we find from a very close scrutiny 
.that his account, in parts, is a mere reproduction of that of Smyth. 

® Thirty Five Tears in the Mast, pp. 102-105* 


accident.' Soliaii Lai names a few Sardars seeing the Prince after the fall of 
the masoiiiy, especially Bhai Gobind Ram who examined his pulse in the 
Hazuri Bagh and pronounced him to be dying. Br. Honigberger’s account 
is the most authentic and reliable of all others. Mot being an Englishman, he 
did not have the ' remotest motive for misrepresenting' ,facts> which were 
published in London in 1852, i,e. some twelve years after the event 'when most . 
of the suspected persons were dead and gone. Moreover, he was a medical man 
and as such came to be connected intimately with the occurrence and became^ 
privy to the real condition of the Prince even while he lay, surrounded by a 
crowd, in the Hazuri Bagh. He narrates his own part in tire affair thus — 

I was told that I had been called for, and invited by the minister to attend 
immediateh^ at the fortress garden (Hazooree Bagh). I did not lose one 
moment, but repaired to that place, and found the minister waiting for me, who? 
as soon as he described me, came, and seizing my hand, told me it was all over 
with M’eean Oottum Sing. My surprise was increased, upon hearing that a 
piece of the wall falling upon him and the ro^ml prince, No-Mehal had crushed 
them beneath its fragments. Oottum Sing was killed instantfy, and the royal 
prince considerably hurt. The minister conducted me to a tent, where I saw 
the prince but he (the minister) enjoined me, in the most energetic manneiv 
not to speak about that event to any one. The prince was on his bed, Ms* 
head most a'wfully crushed, and his state was such that no hope of his recovery 
existed. With that conviction I left the tent, and whispered to the minister^ 
in so low a tone that no one else could hear it, ‘ Medical art can do nothing to 
relieve the unfortunate prince ^ upon wMch, the minister requested me to wait 
there while he re-entered the tent, and, after a short stay therein, he came out, 
addressing me loud enough to be heard by ail the assembly, who listened 
attentively, asking ‘ whether they might give some soup to the Koonwar 
Haheb (royal prince), he wishing to have some. ’ Whereupon I answered, * of 
course ; he is in need only of parsley ’ ; . . . .a proverb applied to those danger* 
ousiy ill, and not expected to live. The minister’s intention in questioning 
me thus, was to conceal at that moment the approaching death of the prince 
in order to have time to make the necessary preparations, so that the peace and 
tranquillity of the country might not be disturbed, in which he siicccfeded so 
that the death of the prince remained a secret for three days. This interval 
he took advantage of to recall Sheer Singh, Ranjeet Singh’s adopted son, and 
place him upon the throne.” Honigberger’s opinion as to the accidental 
nature of the occurrence at the gateway is stdi more striking : It would have 
been proper at the time to have made inquiries whether the falling of the wall 
by which Mo-Nehal Sing and Oottum Sing had been crushed, was accidental, 
or a premeditated machination of wicked conspirators ; but none thought it 

worth their while to make the inquiry ” Again, '' the absence of 

investigation induced the English to believe the death of Mo-Mehal Singh to 
have been a premeditated plot of Dhyan Singh, who according to their opinion, 
ambitious as he was, saw in the prince, the only impedhnent and obstacle to 
the sinister purposes which he had in view. As for me, having lived for a long 
time in that country, an ocular witness of the events, and having had the 
opportunity of closely observing the conduct and motives of the minister, I 
cannot agree with this assertion.” Further it may foe added that the Doctor’s 
finding the prince’s head awfully crushed ” even in the Hazuri Bagh, must 
finally dispose of the suggestion of Gardner and others that his injury was at 
first insignificant but that it was aggravated in the interior of the fort by some 
Mnister hand. 
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Sucli is the nature of the evidence at onr disposal. It will be noticed that 
the versions of the various writers differ somewhat on several points of detail 

a circumstance which is rather confusing for the popular mind. Never* 

theless, a careful comparison of all the contemporary writings has enabled me to- 
conclude that the fall of the masonry was only an act of God and that the 
Dogras had nothing to do with it. I feel fortified in arriving at this conclu* 
sion by the following considerations. In the first place, the Bogras, if they 
had designed the incident, would have taken care not to involve Udham Singh, 
son of Eaja Gulab Singh, in its execution. He could have been separated from 
the Kanwar, even at the last moment. Secondly, Raja Dhian Singh, the 
supposed instigator of the crime, would have certainly remained at a distance 
rather than expose himself to the danger from the fall of the debris. Even to> 
keep himself free from suspicion, he would have kept a little away from the 
Prince after the latter approached the portal. He, on the contrary, continued 
in such close attendance upon him as to suffer injuries on his own person. 
His arm was severely contused and injured,’^ and Br. Honigberger had to 
treat it.® Thirdly, if the incident had been pre-arranged, the Raja’s candidate,, 
namely Prince Sher Singh, would have been brought to Lahore beforehand and 
kept ready for a safe succession. As it was, the news of the Kanwar’s death 
was suppressed for three days in circumstances which created avoidable un- 
certainty and apprehension. Fourthly, the incident, if it was a conspiracy, was 
so clumsily conceived that its execution afforded Mttle guarantee of its success 
for it was beyond human ingenuity or skill to synchronise the drop of masonry 
with the movement of the Prince. Such a crude method was not in keeping 
with that thoroughness and attention to detail for which Bhian Singh is rightly 
reputed. The plan certainly admitted the possibility of failure in achieving 
the purpose in case the Kanwar escaped even by a hair’s breadth. Fifthly,, 
Nau Nihal Singh was extremely popular vdth the Khalsa soldiery and the 
Bogras could well realise that the scheme was fraught with the danger ot the 
speedy destruction at their hands, if it proved abortive. Finally, no evidence 
is forthcoming to prove any particular preparation ever made by the Bogra 
party for self-defence. 

In these circumstances we must acquit the Bogras of having ever conceived 
or committed this supposed crime which was realty an unfortunate accident and 
nothing else. 

® Thirty Five Years in the Fast, pp. 102-105. Sohan Lai mentions in the extract quoted 
above the names of a few other Sardars who also were hurt. 





HumaBitariaa Ideas in Madras, 18004S3§. 

[By Dr. B. S. Baliga, M.A., Ph.D.] 

Ideas take wing. And felie humanitarian ideas of the early nineteenth 
century which inhuenced the British administration influenced also not a 
little the Company's administration in India. ''It must not be supposed 
that these ideas one and all emanated from the Court of Directors. Nor 
should it be supposed that they formed the monopoly of a chosen few 
who governed Madras. They appealed with equal force to some of the 
district officials. If the Directors were inspired by Charles Grant, the 
EvangelicaP, and James Mill, the BadicaP, the Government were inspired 
by statesmen like Bentinck and Lushington and the Company's subordi- 
nate service contained in its rahks men of enlightened views, like Baber^. 
Cotton, C. M. Lushington and Newnham. It was the combined exertions 
of all these that purged the administration of most of its harsh characteris- 
tics. 

Humanitarianism as a philosophy acclaimed by social reformers like- 
Bentham and Howard, Evengelicals like Wilberforce, Tories like Pitt and 
Whigs like Grey, constituted, in the main, certain doctrines of potential 
value. They were: that slave-trade should be abolished; that legislation 
should be aimed at *'the greatest happiness of the greatest number"; 
that the law, especially criminal, should be simplihed, codified and dissemi- 
nated among the people; that the gre^ end of pimishment 
being the prevention of crime the punishment of evil doing 
should be exactly suited to the purpose; that attempts should be made 
to reform the criminals; uhat they should not be harshly treated in 
prisons, should be given medical aid, should be segregated, men and 
women, debtors and felons, novices and hardened criminals; that, in short, 
everything should be done abolish all patent forms of oppression and 
suffering. 

These doctrines were ‘ actually implanted in Madras on a soil favour- 
able for their reception. Eor here, the Cornwallis system with a separate’ 
judiciary and with laws based largely on British jurisprudence was intro* 
ducecl in 1802. What was necessary was to humanise these laws espe- 
cially those which related to crime and punishment and prison adminis- 
tration and to devise other laws or rules for improving public health 
and removing social evils like domestic slavery, slave-trade and Sati. 
This task, however, -was by no means easy. It demanded caution, perse- 
verance and, in some instances, courage to introduce reforms running- 
counter to established customs and religious practices. 

The first of the humanitarian measures was the introduction of 
vaccination. This was introduced in Madras in 1802 but only with partial 
success on account of the unsystematic manner in which it was done anfl 


Charles Grant was first appointed Deputy Chairman in 1804 and Chairman im 
1805. He was four times re-elected to one or other of these offices and afterwards^ 
represented the interests of the Company in Parliament. He died in 1823. 

2 He was appointed in 1819 as Assistant Examiner of India Correspondence, im 
3821 as Second Assistant to the Examiner, in 1823 as Assistant Examiner and im 
1830 as Examiner. He continued as Examiner until his death in 1836. 
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on account of the religious prejudices of the people^. IJi 1805 Lord 
William Bentiiick deplored these prejudices, hoped to overcorne them by 
official propaganda and formulated ■ a comprehensive, plan for , the, spread 
■of vaccination. ,'He appointed a' Superintendent, placed under him a large 
establishment of Surgeons and Indian vaccinators and laid down specific 
rules for carrying on their activities in an efficient and systematic manner. 
He held' that the health of the inhabitants' was, one of, the ffirst duties 
•of the, magistrate*' and, with this view directed all district 'magistrates to 
encourage/ vaccination'^. 

The plan seems to Inive . worked wdl , under tlie energetic 1 
Mackenzie, the first Superintendent. Within one yeiir the nuuiber o: 
persons vaccinated was reported to have increased 1^18 to 1,78,074^^ 
and within two years it was reported to have risen to 2,48,173^. In the 
city of Madras itself to arrest the progress of small-pox an 
hos]>ital was built outside the bounds of the Black Totwi'?. The Directors 
applauded these measures but cautioned the Government not to ''alarm 
the minds of the natives with respect to either their custom or religion’*®. 
The Government, hou’ever, appear to have avoided opposition by skilful 
propaganda. And, being encouraged by the results, tliey endeavoured to 
spread it also in Coorg, Mysore and Java®. The Directors rejoiced “at 
the blessings we have been the instrument of diffusing over the whole 
of Indian population®.” 

It is to this same sentiment of relieving suffering that we must atiri- 
hute the endeavours made by the Government to check the ravages of 
cholera, which broke out in 1819. In all districts in which the epidemic 
appeared the magistrates were authorised to ineur the necessary expenses 
for providing the sick with attendance and rnedieinesW To the same 
sentiment must also be ascribed the erection of lunatic hospitals at the 
headquarters of the 4 Provincial courts^^y 


5 Mamial of Administration of the Madras Presidency, Vol, I, page 511— not-e. 
Judicial Consultations 18th June 1805. 

4 Bentiiick’s Minute in Judicial Consultations 18 June 1805. yiiiitary Despatcb(-.s 
to England, Vol. XXXVI, Despatch dated 8th September 1305 paras. 435442. .ludi- 
eial Despatches to England, VAL I, Desp«itch dated 8th Septcrnhei' 1805, para.s. 102-113. 

5 Judicial Despatches to England, Vol. ]. Despatch dated 12th Fohrnary 1806 
paras. 35-37. 

Idem, Despatch dated 2ist OctoV^er 1806, pai'as. 45-47, 

6 Judicial Despatches to England, Vol. I, Despatch dated 21st October 1807, 

paras. 77-79. 

7 Judicial Consultations, 15tli February 1811, Sth November 1811, 6th December 

1811 and 18th February 1812. Judicial Despatches to England, Vol. Ill Despatch 
•dated 29th February 1812, para. 104. 

5 Judicial Despatches from England, Vol. I, De.spatch dated Sth April 1811, para.s. 

6 Despatches to England, Vol. III. Despatch dated 29th February 1812, paras. 
102-103. Judicial Consultations dated 5th February 1811, 29th March 1811, 14tli June 
1811 and 15 August 1811. 

10 Judioial Despatches from England, Vol. II Despatch datc/i 2n(l June 1814. 
para. 45. 

11 Judicial Despatches to England, Vol. IV.' Despatch, dated 11th March 1^0, 

12 Judicial Despatches to England, Tol. , IV. , Despatch dated 11th March 1820, 
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Willie tile iirst set of liumaBitarian measures related to public iiealth, 
the second related to public morality. No where was the society more 
over-ridden by ancient customs and religious prejudices than in India. 
No where, therefore, was the State which had to look after the welfare of 
the society more harassed by obstacles in its social reforms. Every step 
in this direction demanded vigilance to avoid, as far as possible, interfer- 
enee in religion — an interference which, in those early days of the Com- 
pany's administration, was fraught with danger to the very existence of 
the Company in India. And it was this vigilance, not any reluctance to 
eradicate social e^'iis, that restrained the enthusiasin of "some of the 
district officials and delayed the progress of ameliorative measures. 

Slave-trade and domestic slavery were two of these evils which called 
for redress. Both were particularly rampant in Malabar and Tanjore and 
both thrived under the vicious cloak of customary sanction. t)omestic 
■slavery was, for a long time, tolerated by the British chiefly because of 
the time-honoured nature of this institutioTi. They, however, 'thought that 
this “degraded institution’^ would die of itself when the very means by 
whicdi it prospered, namely, slave-trade, was removed^^. But even in the 
case of domestic slavery they did much to improve the lot of the unhappy 
xdctiins. In 1820 circular orders were issued to the magistrate directing 
them to penalise all persons who might ill-treat their slaves, as Muham- 
madan law did not sanction such cruelty They also ordered the magis- 
trate of Tinnevelly to put a stop to the practice of selling young girls to 
dancing women to be brought up as prostitutes, since such a practice was 
prohibited by the existing law^^^ Indeed, the Government held that, if 
they were to tolerate slavery simply because it was sniietioned by custom 
and usages, it was iiKnimbent upon them “to take care that the slave 
received the full benefit of such safeguards as those very customs and 
usages had provided against the oppression and cruelty of the master 
On this principle they directed the second Judge of the Court of Circuit 
of Malabar to permit the rnarried slaves to live together wherever tha.t 
was the ancient usage^"^. But it was not till 1841 that the Government 
tool: courage to declare that no domestic slave could be sold or pur- 
chased and not till 1846 that they enacted legislation for removing the 
distinction between the master and the slave^^. 

In regard to the slave-trade, however, the British pursued a more 
energetic policy. From the very beginning of their administration in 
Malabar this “nefarious traffic “ had claimed their attention. Kidnapping 


13 J-adicial Do&putches to England, VoL ITT, Despatch dated 5th March 1815 
para. 106. 

1^ Circular orders of the Court of Fonjclary Adauliit, 18051846, Order, dntod 27th 
'November 1820 pages 33-34. 

Iv'j Judicial Despatches to England, Vol. "V, Despatch dated 29(:h December 1826. 
paras. 107-108. Judicial Consultations, 13th January 1826, Nos. 3 and 4. 

l^> Judicial Despatches to England, Vol. V Despatch dated 23rd January 1827, 
■para . 10. 

17 Idem, para. 10. 

18 Circular orders of the Court of Eoujdarry Adauliif 1805-1846, Order dated 10th 
February 1841 pages 258-259. 

19 The Legislative Acts of the G-overnor-General in Council, Vol, I, 1834-1861 by- 

William Theobald, Act V of 1845 pages 392-3S3..'. ; •; „ , , y, , 
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■ persons witti a . view to selling them as slaves had been, punished with 
whipping and transportation to the Andamans. The Malabar Commission* 
ers of 179B had decried this traffic and ordered the Chief and Factors of 
■; Tellioherry to suppress it wherever it prevailed. But ' still ' the 'practice* 
continued unabated in the beginning of the nineteenth century^. 

Soon after the passing of the Statute, 51 George III Cap. XXIII,, 
declaring slave-trade a felony throughout the British Empire^^, Mr. Baber, 
the Magistrate of Malabar, drew the attention of the Government to the 
practice of kidnapping children from Travancore to Malabar and seling 
them as slaves and recommended special legislation for its suppression* 
At the same time he arrested some of the ring-leaders, punished them for 
the crime of kidnapping and set at liberty some of the free-born slaves^*. 

The Government approved his action but found it difficult to pass spe* 
cial iegislation. The Advocate-General, it was true, held that the provi- 
sions of the statute might be incorporated into a Kegiilation with addi- 
tional safeguards to prohibit the import of slaves both by sea and land. 
But the subject was of all-India importance and the Government ielt 
that the Supreme Government alone was competent to legislate upon it.. 
They, therefore, referred it to the supreme Governments^. And by the time 
the Supreme Government authorised local legislation on the lines of 
Bengal Eegulation X of the Government began to entertain serious 

doubts as to whether any special legislation might not be looked upon 
by the people as an infringement of their established customs and reli- 
gious usages^. Finally they pitched upon the only course the 

statute provided. The Magistrates in their capacity of justices of the 
peace were to arrest all persons concerned in the slave-trade and send 
them up for trial before the Supreme Court of Judicature or the Court of 
Admiralty. This course was suggested to Mr. Baber as well as to 
Mr. Cotton, the Magistrate of Tanjore, when the latter reported that the 
crime of kidnapping children and transporting them by sea to sell them as- 
slaves was prevalent in Tanjore and recommended special legislation for 
its suppression. 

A similar caution coupled with greater enthusiasm and greater bold- 
ness was shown in the case of Sati, a social evil of no less magnitude 
in some of the districts. The proposal to abolish this evil was first made 


20 Judicial Consultations 31st March 1812. See Mr. Baber's letter. 

21 East India Company Charters and Statutes, pages 1059-1061. 

22 Judicial Consnitations, 31st March 1812 and 29th May 1812. Judicial Bespatchei 
to England, Vol. Ill Despatch dated Sth March 1813, para. 92 sqq. 

23 Judicial Consultations, dated 31st March, 29th May, 31st July, 14tli August^ 
11th September, 23rd October, 20th Kovember and 1st, 4th, Sth and 22nd December 
1812. Judicial Consultations, 22nd January and 26th July 1813. Judicial Despatch©® 
to England Vol. Ill, Despatch dated Sth March 1813, paras. 92-113. 

24 Bengal Regulations and Acts 1806-1834 Vol. II, pages 176-78. 

25 Judicial Despatches to England Vol, III Despatch dated 1st March 1815, paras. 
50-54. 

2o Judicial Despatches to England, Vol, III Despatch, dated 1st March 1815^ 
para 54. Judicial Consultations dated 30th April and 9th July 1813. 

27 Judioial Consultations 28th June 1825 Nos. 1142; 22nd July 1825 Nos, 8-9; 
August 1825 Nos. 6-8 and 2nd September 1825 Nos. 6-6. Judicial Despatches tcsf- 
England Vol, V. Despatch dated 29th December 1826, paras. 102406. 
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by Mr.^ C. M. Lushington. Both as Magistrate of Tanjore (1813) anil 
as Magistrate of Tricbinopoly (1819) he recommended its suppression. 
look upon this inhuman practice he said one tolerated to the 

disgrace of the British Governments^. * ’ But the Government on both these* 
occasions authorised him to discourage it only by persuasion^. The 
Directors, however, felt that mere persuasion was not enough. This - 

barbarous practice, ‘'this terrible method of proving her attachment to- 
iler deceased husband they "wrote, must be tolerated only if the widow 
of her own free will resorted to it. The Bengal Government had pro- 
posed to prohibit it in the case of widows who were in a state of pregn- 
ancy, who were intoxicated, or who were below 16 years of age, as being - 
contrary to the Shastras and established usages. These restrictions, they> 
thought, might well be enforced in Madras. But they wished to be fully 
informed of the gravity of the eviP®. 

Tt should not be forgotten that this was the age in which men were* 
not wanting in courage to openly criticise in Parliament the Company's- 
administration. In 1819 Mr. Hume pressed for an enquiry into the Judi- 
cial administration of India In 1821 Mr. Foweil Buxton moved for all' 
papers on the burning of Hindu widows in India and deprecated its- 
continuance under the British Government. In 1823 the Bedford So- 
ciety presented a petition to tei'minate S'ati and this pe-tition was warmly 
commended by Wilberforce^^. 

It was in this atmosphere that enquiries on Sati were instituted in 
Madras. The Foujdarry Adaulut to whom the remarks of the Directors' 
were referred submitted a detailed report in 1821. They observed that 
the evil prevailed to a considerable extent only in the districts of Ganjam, 
Masulipatam, Ohittoor, Tanjore and Canara and suggested that it might 
be restrained not only by enforcing the provisions of Hindu Law against it, 
but also by requiring the magistrates to cany on an intensive propaganda 
against it. But the Government deemed it advisable to avoid drawing - 
public attention to the evil. They, however, asked the Magistrates to 
strictly enforce the provisions of the Hindu Law and penalise all persons^ 
who contravened them^^. 

The matter, however, did not end here. As soon as the Bengal Begu- 
lation for prohibiting Saties received in Madras, Stephen Bumbold' 
Lushington, the Governor, recorded a strong minute recommending its 


23 Judicial Consnltations 2nd February 1830. See the concluding portion of th#* 
President's Minute and the appendices to the Minute. 

29 Judicial Despatches to England Yol. Ill, Despatch dated 1st March 1815 paras. 
93-94. " ' ' 

so Judicial Despatches from England, VoL III, Despatch dated 4th March 1918, . 
paras, 36-41. 

31 Hansard Yol. XXXIX, 1819, pages 1000-1004. 

32 Hansard — New Series, Yol. Y, page 1117 Sqq. 

33 Hansard — New Series, -Yol. IX, page '1011 Sqq. 

34 Judicial Consultations, 6th April 1821, Nos. 2 and 4| 27th July 1821, Nos. 11-12. 

Judicial Despatches to England, Yol. lY, Despatch dated 4th January 1822, paras. - 
29-30. ■ . , , 

35Begulation XVII of 1829. Bengal Begulations and Acts, 1806-1834, pages.- 
878-880. 
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.instant abolition. He condemned the practice as /'revolting to the .feel- 
ings of hunian nature'/ maintained that its existence was solely attribu-- 
^table to the "joint rapacity" of the priests and the widow’s relations, and 
asserted that it received no sanction in Menu’s Dliarma Shastra, which, 
on the other Hand, preached "an exalted course of temperance and 
•virtue" to the widows. His colleagues .happily concurred with him and 
so was enacted Eegulation I of ■ 1830 for abolishing Sati in the Madras 
Presidency^®.' ' 

Turning to the .spheres of Law and prison administration we witness a 
whole crop of reforms of a humanitarian character. That the law, espe- 
cially criminal, should be simplified, codified and (lisseininatcd aiiiOng 
the people was again and again urged by the Directors^’^. Simplification 
and codification, however, could not be etficientiy undertaken by the 
Government, though they attempted to do something in these directions 
by issuing from time to time revised Regulations consolidating the pro- 
visions of previous ones and by encouraging *\Ir. Campbell to publish 
a code of imrepealed Regulations.^^ It was not till the Law" ConimissiorLS 
of 1833 and 1853 w'ere appointed and not till a ]\Iactiulay wa.s found to 
initiate the task that the prospect of a thorough codification, of the Law's 
became a certainty. But for the dissemination of the laws the Govern- 
ment issued inskuctioiis to the Gollectors and Tahsiklars to tour the 
various parts of their districts explaining the provisions of the Regulations, 
to proclaim by heat of tom-tom these provisions in the langimges of the 
districts and to affix the translations of Regulations to the conspi- 

cuous parts of their offices^®. 

That arrests should he soon follow'ed hy trials, tliat none -lionld 
be confined without trial, w"as also a principle repeatedly stressed by the 
Direetors^^. To cite only two instances: Thej’ found fault with the Got- 

36 Jtudicinl Consultations 2nd February 1850. See the President’s 'Minute of 19th 
■ January 1830 and the Government order. 

37 Judicial Despatches from England, Vol. I. Despatch dated 8th April 1807, 
para. 55. 

Despatch dated 26th March 1812, paras. 87-88. 

Judicial Despatches from England, Vol. 11. Despatch dated 29tli April 1814, paras. 
18-20; 24-26 and 110. 

Judicial Despatches from England, Vol. V. Despatch dated 6th May 1829, para. 65. 

38 Regulations VI of 1816, IX of 1816, XIII of 1816, VII of 1818, T of 1825. 

39 Judicial Despatches to England, Vol. V. Despatch dated 4tE Julv 1828, paras, 
: 32-54. 

Judicial Consultations, 27th May and 19th December 1823 and 25rd February 1827, 

40 Judicial Despatches to England, Vol. I, Despatch, dated 8th September 1805^ 
paras. 64-58. 

Judicial Despatches from England, Vol. I, Despatch, dated 8th April 1807, 

para. 55. 

Judicial Despatches to England, Vol. XI, Despatch, dated 26t]i April 1836, IS. 

41 Jiiclicial Despatches from England, Vol. I, Despatch datedi 281b A)H 2 TL-t 
‘'1805, para. 12. 

Judicial Despatches from England, Vol. II. Despatch dated 29th April 1814 

paras. 100 sqq. 

Judicial Despatches from England, Vol. IL Despatch dated 12th October 1814* 
■para. 25. 

Idem, Despatch dated 9th November 1814, para. 165, 
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•erhment for having deiiied the opportunity to certain political prisoners 
ill Malabar to plead before the Malabar Sipecial Comnnssion. Tiiey also 
.reprimanded the Government for having detained certain persons at Gooiy 
wit nout triab^ for a long period . ‘ ' N o t n ing short of most inn nin c‘ n t 

danger to the state, they remarked, “could in onr opinion warrant sn<*h 
a departure froiii every principle of British law and British •justice”. 

That punishment should be proportionate to the crime was another 
principle urged by the Directors. They censured the Government for 
having transported the children of certain political prisoners to tlie 
Prince ol; W'ales Island, ordered their immediate recall a3id release and 
required them to be amply compensated by stipends in land or money 
for tiicir adccjunte ;U!p])ort^'^^. They abliorred tlu:* ])rin<‘i|)le of visiting Hie 
sins ol the parents upon the childreiB^ and condemned all cases of retros- 
pective punishment, declaring it ‘‘contrary to the first principles of 
justice In all these matters the Government had to abide by the 
wislies of the Court of Directors and to issue, vliere necessary, suitable 
iijstrucrionB to their subordinates to avoid similar errors in future^^. 

It should also be observed that tlie Goverimieut took the initiative in 
some notable matters relating to crime and punishment. It was the 
Government who proposed and abolished the exceedingly harsh modes of 
iiifiicting corporal piiniBhments with the corah and rattan and substituted 
ill their place the less harsh mode of inflicting stripes with the cat-o’-nine 
iails^^. It was the Government, who, on their own initiative, ordered that 
such of the convicts as were weak or sick should not be whipped, and 
that wdiipping should, in all cases, be done in the presence of medical 
men'^^. It was again ihe Government, who, on their own initiative, 
exempted females from whipping^^, and even v^ent to the extent of seri- 
ously considering the possibility of abolishing all forms of corporal punish- 
ment^. 


42 Jiulicial Despatches from England, Vol. I. Despatch, dated 28th Angnsfc 1805, 
para. 12. 

Judicial Despatches from England, Vol. II. Despatch, dated 12th October 1814, 
para. 23. 

Judicial Despatches to England, Yol. VII. Despatch, dated 23rd October 1832, 
para. 37. 

43 .judicial l)esv>alehe.'= from England, YoL III. Despatch, dated 4th March 1818, 
paras. 58-59. 

44 Judicial Despatches from England, Yol. III. Despatch, dated 4th March 1818, 
paras. 58-59. 

45Jud:<'ial I)c\>patche« from England. Yol. I. Despatch, dated 31st lannaiy 1810, 

.para.:"" ',29.;:' ■ ' 

46 Judicial Despatches to England, Yol, lY. Despatch, dated 11th March 1820, 

47 Madras ‘Regulations YJII of 1828 and II of 1830. Judicial Despatches to 
England, Yol. YI. Despatch dated 26th June 1830, paras. 21-22. 
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■2 ik 1 August 1821, page 39. 

40 Madras Regulation II of 1833. 
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In Prison administration too the credit for humanitarian reforms was- 
evenly shared, by the Government and the . Directors. The Govemmeni 
passed a series of measures to lessen the harshness of the lot of prisoners. 
The prisoners were to be transferred from one jail to another only under 
medical inspection at each stage of their journey®^. They were not to bo 
linked together in jails^^^ Prisoners awaiting trial were, on no aoeount, 
to be confined in fetters^. Felons alone were to be subjected to tho 
degradation of wearing chains^. The fetters were not to be heavy and 
were to be removed when the prisoner was ill or unfit to bear them®. 
The criminal judges and the surgeons were to visit the jails weekly. Tho 
surgeons were to report to the judges on the health of the prisoners, the 
quality of food supplied to them and the cleanliness of their appartments,. 
Indian prison doctors were to reside in the vicinity of the prisons. Pri- 
soners w^ere to be supplied each with a cumbly (Manket) first on their* 
admission and then once a year. They were to be provided wuth bamboo- 
mats to sleep on and their sleeping rooms were to be aired and cleaned 
daily. The walls of the prisons were to be scraped and white-washed once 
in pvery quarter. The linen of the prisoners was to be regularly washed 
at stated periods. The sick prisoners were to be immediately removed to 
the hospital. And as per the provisions of Section 29 of Regulation X 
of 1816, men and women, those under sentence of death and those sen* 
tenced to confinement, those awaiting trial and those convicted for petty 
offences were to be segregated and never allowed to mix with one* 
another®. 

Further the Government approved and extended the interesting ex- 
periment, originally made by Mr. Newnham, the Judge of Cuddapah, 
namely, that ''of improving the morals of the convicts and rendering them 
useful members of Society'’ by employing them according to their different 
avocations and aptitudes in manufacturing the various implements of in* 
dustry, bricks, tiles, charcoal, cumblies, coarse cloth and even paper®^. 
The paper manufactured in jails was intended for the consumption of tho 
revenue and judicial officers of the districts. The Government also encour- 
aged the magistrate of Guntur to reform the character of the criminal 


51 Circular orders of the iCourt of Foiijdary Adaulut, Circular dated ^nd July 
1814, pages 5-6, 

52 Idem, page 6. 

53 Idem, Circular dated 8th October 1821, page 41. 

54 Idem Circular dated 27th June 1831, pages 149-150. 

55 Idem. Circular dated 8th October 1821. Rule 17-19, pages 43-44. 

56 Idem, Circular dated 8th October 1821, Riilaa. 1, 2, 11 , 12 , 13 , 21 , 47 - 

48, 51 and 52. y 

57 Judicial Consultations, 3rd February 1815. 
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paras. 31-33. 

Despatches from England, Vol. III. Despatch, dated Slat December 

1817, para. 22, 
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•tribe of CJiensoos by teaching them arts and crafts so as to wean them 
■of their criminal instincts and maEe them useful members of society's. 

The part played by the Court of Directors in these fields was not less 
noble. They recommended that even the more numerous and more 
dangerous criminal tribes of Phasigars, Iraoiers and Yanadis, may be 
reformed and allured to the occupation of civil life" by granting them 
rent-free allotments of waste land, and by encouraging them through their 
chiefs to betake themselves to agriculture^^. Further, they insisted that 
all the rules and regulations which were issued from time to time should 
be systematically enforced and the persons breaking them taken to task. 
Every time, therefore, a rule was broken or an arbitrary procedure was 
adopted by their servants the Government were sure of receiving a reproof. 
Thus, when 24 convicts were, on one occasion, taken from Canara to the 
iSliigiris for constructing roads and some of them died on account of the 
severity of the cold and for want of medical aid, the Directors complained 
that the procedure amounted not only to an enhancement of the sentence 
-but also to a deliberate act of cruelty.^. When, in order to fill up the 
Negapatam Ditch, 100 convicts were summoned from Trichinopoiy and 
Kumbakonam and some of them being old and sick died on the way, the 
Directors characterised the affair as an “unfeeling mockery “ of justice^i. 
But the subject on which they felt very strongly was the mortality in 
jails. In some cases this was attributed to the unhealthy situation of the 
jails, in others to over-crowding and yet in others to periodic out-breaks 
of cholera and other diseases®^. The high percentage of mortality, which 
ranged from 20 to 88 per cent in some of the jails in 1834 stirred the wrath 
of the Directors. It is, they wrote, “a reproach on your Government"^. 
It superadded the penalty of death to the penalty of imprisonment imposed 
under the law. Such a travesty of justice should be avoided, they insist- 
ed, by building all prisons upon a uniform plan in healthy localities and 
by providing the prisoners with proper food and medical assistance. 

It is to this period, therefore, we must look for the removal of great 
social injustices, for the gradual removal of domestic ^ slavery, for the 
abolition of slave trade and for the suppression of Sati, To this period 
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we liiusf look for the initiation of measures relating to public health anii 
the beginnings of that happy augury, the removal of harshness which! m 
an especial manner, characterised criniin a 1 law and prison administration. 
A curious observer may detect in this period the iiiflueiice of 
ideas even in revenue administration. The various measures taken tc 
protect the cultivators from the oppressions and exactions of the Zamindars- 
and other intermediaries may well be regarded as manifestations of these - 
ideas. But it must be remembered that an age of great legislative activity 
iS' ^ hardly favourable to regular ; systematic administration. .Many .a law 
or rule passed remained yet to be enforced and many an imperfection of 
these rules or laws remained yet to be detected and remedied, Neverthe- 
lesiv we camiot but look upon this period as a memorable epoch in the* 
history of the Company *s administration. 


IntroiuctioB of Tea plantation in Mia. 

[By Mr. B, B. Chakrabarti, B.A,, B.L.] 

I'iie experimental cultivation of tea in India was undertaken by" 
Oovernment ill 18B4 though it appears that the British people had the 
subject luider their consideration at a comparatively early period, as far 
back as 1788. This will be evident from the fact that Sir Joseph Banks, 
President of the Royal Society in his letter^ dated the 25th November 
1788 dealt with the question of tea cultivation in India and he remarked 
that the Lama of Tibet or his jieople might be induced on proper terms 
to procure not only tea plants but a colony of the Chinese skilled in the 
cultivation of tea. It may also be seen from the document referred to,, 
that Lieut. “Col. R. Kyd, Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens, 
Calcutta, forwarded to Mr. Marsh extracts from the remarks made by 
Sir Joseph Banks and from a French publication by Abbe Grosier re- 
garding the cultivation of tea, and asked for a report on the suitability 
of the frontier for such cultivation. In 1793 Lord Macartney despatched^ 
some tea plants from China to Bengal “on some parts of which His 
Excellency had been informed, were districts adapted for their cultivation^. 
The discovery that tea plant grows wild in the upper part of the Brahma- 
putra valley was made by Robei*t Bruce who was an Agent, first of 
Piirandar Sing, a temporary ruler in Assam during the anarchy which’ 
preceded the expulsion of the Burmese from that country and afterwards- 
of his rival Chandrakanta. He visited Garhgaon in 1823 and there 
learnt of the existence of tea from a Singpho Chief who promised to 
obtain some specimens for him. In the following year these were made- 
over to his brother C. A. Bruce who, on the outbreak of the Burmese war, 
was sent up to Sadiya in command of a division of gun boats. Some of 
the plants thus obtained were submitted to David Scott by whom they 
were forwarded in 1826 to the Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens, 
Calcutta, for examination. They were pronounced to be of the same 
genus but not of the same species, as the plant from which the Chinese’ 
in«anufacture their tea. In 1832 Captain Jenkins, Agent to the Governor- 
General, North Eastern Frontier, was deputed to report on the resources 
of Assam and the existence of tea plant w^as brought to Ms notice by 
C. A. Bruce. But the Calcutta Botanists still doubted its identity wdth 
the true tea of commerce though its existence was believed to prove that' 
the latter would thrive in India. At the desire of C. Grant, President of 
the Board of Control for Indian affairs, N. Wallieh^ submitted his 
“Observations on the cultivation of tea plant for commercial purposes in 
the mountainous parts of Hindusthan'" concluding with the remark that 
“if we take all these concurring circumstances into due consideration 
we may surelv entertain sanguine hopes that under a ■ well directed" 
management/ the tea plant may, at no distant period, ^ be made an 
objf'c/ of extensive cultivation m the Hon*ble East India Company's 

3 Public Deptt. 0. C. No. 16 dated 2nd October 1789. 

2 William Griffith’s report on the tea ptot of Upper Assam, Part YIL 

^Revenue comnltation dated 1st February 1834, No. 5. . 
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' dorainions, and tliat we shall not long eontmue dependant on the will and 
• caprice of a despotic nation for the supply of one of the greatest comforts 
-and luxuries of civilised life"’. 

Mr. Walker in his * 'Proposition^ to the Directors of the East India 
Dompany to cultivate tea upon the Nepal hills and such other parts 
':of .;the territories of -the East India Company as may be suitable to its 
.growth'', gave an account of the despotism of the Chinese Government 
saying that '‘the commercial relations of this country with China liave 
lately assumed a character of uncertainty, by no means correspond ing 
to the importance of trade, or consistent with the dignity of the British 
’Empire. This unsatisfactory state of affairs has originated from a com- 
bination of causes and occurrences spread over a long series of years, 
amongst which may be enumerated the jealous policy of the Chinese 
'Government in her intercourse with all nations; the apprehension w^hich 
she has always entertained of a formidable enipire in the East Indies; 
‘the ignorance, pride and prejudice of the Government; a consciousness 
of her own strength in some points and her weakness in others; the 
■rapacity and corruption of her officers and occasionally the misconduct of 
•our own people". 

“The strange policy of this singular nation has confined us for the 
present to the port of Canton, (in former times we had access to other 
■ports) situated at the western extremity of the empire and farthest from 
'Pekin, the seat of Government; even in the city of Canton barriers are 
ffixed beyond which no Englishman can pass; so that ail commercial men 
'who go to China, see about as much and know about as much of China, 
as a Chinese would of England, or of London, if he was confined to 
Wapping, and not permitted to go beyond the Tower." “Without further 
‘Cause of irritation, and considering things as they are, many of those 
•amongst the best informed upon the subject suppose it not improbable 
iihat at no very distant period and from some apparently accidental event, 
'not only the British nation but all foreigners, may be prohibited from 
entering the Chinese territories, as all are now excluded from Japan, 
•excepting only the Dutch, who are permitted to send one vessel annually, 
the crew of which perform the degrading ceremony of trampling upon 
the Ciross (to show that they are not Christians) as a passport to enter 
'the countr}^" 

When an interruption in the trade between Bussia and China occurred 
In the reign of the late Empress Catherine and the Emperor of China, the 
late Kein Lung was requested to renew the trade; "the monarch of the 
•celestial empire replied to the despatch by calling the Bussians, beasts, 
'dogs, animals, but added, that as he wished to be at peace with all 
the creatures upon the earth, if the trade was necessary to the Bussians, 
it should be renewed". 

In speaking of the use of tea Mr. Walker stated “for many years 
e consumption of tea has been increasing in this country; it has become 
luxury , to, all, and almost a portion of food to. the- common -people,' who, 
in some districts, drink it three or four times a day. Its use is so 
intermingled with our habits and customs, that it would not easily be 
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dispensed with; and from its almost universal consumption the Govefh'- 
ment derives a revenue of £4,000,000 per annum”. “The quantity 
consumed m the United Kingdom exceeds 25,000,000 of pounds and the 
aimual cost of the people of this country, including the duty, is about 
8,000,000 sterling. It was also pointed out that *‘in the territories of 
the East India Company, the consumption would be prodigious. It is 
now used as a luxury and a medicine in ease of sickness. The Hindoos 
live chiefly upon rice and flour, their only drink is water. If tea could 
be obtained by them at a moderate price, it TOuId form a .most refreshing 
addition to their domestic economy as well as a salutary beverage in 
these fatal febrile affections to which the oppressive heat of the climate 
predisposes them. The consumption at Calcutta at this moment is con- 
siderable.^^’ Mr. Walker, therefore, observed that it is ‘tof considerable 
national importance that some better guarantee should be provided for 
the continued supply of this article, than that at present furnished by the 
mere toleration of the Chinese Government, which, though the Chinese 
have at present a monopoly, it will be easy for us to destroy”. 

As regards suitability of tea plantation in India Mr. Walker observed 
that ‘Tt is not perhaps possible upon the face of the globe to ffnd a country 
so admirably situated as the districts of India, where the soil, climate, 
and low price of labour, combined with the quiet and peaceable habits 
of the neighbouring population, offer such a concurrence of circumstances 
favourable to the undertaking”. 

Besides, obtaining tea of a superior quality and rendering the British 
people independent of the monopoly of the Chinese, Mr. Walker submitted 
many other points in support of the undertaking. He observed that ”the 
inhabitants of India have little or no occupation excepting that of agri- 
culture and the cultivation and preparation of tea would admirably accord 
with their sedentary and tranquil habits. The skill of our manufacturer 
has not only totally superseded importation of Muslins and Cottons from 
India but the exportation of Manchester and Glasgow cottons and Muslins 
to India has so deluged the Indian markets that many thousands of native 
weavers are ruined and in the greatest distress, their economical habits 
also render labour extremely low in price”. Moreover “the East India 
Company are much at a loss to provide some reasonable occupation for 
the natives, to promote peaceful habits of industry amongst them. It is 
also an object of great importance to the East India Company to obtain 
facilities to bring home their territorial revenues, which at present they 
have very imperfect means of doing, in many instances the loss in 
exchange is dreadful”. 

It would appear from the foregoing account that though no serious 
attempt was made so long to introduce the cultivation of tea in India, 
“the Board of Control as well as the East India Committee have had 
the subject under their consideration”. The credit for tea plantation in 
India is however due to Lord William Bentinck. Soon after coming 
to India as Governor- General, His Excellency recorded a mmute^ dated 
24th January, 1834 saying ‘Hhe subject was first urged upon my notice 
in London immediatelV after I received my appointment by a very 
intelligent gentleman of the name of Walk er, whose memorandum I sub- 

5 Revenue consultation, dated 24th , 3. 
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mit for the perusal of the Board. The best evidence obtainable, perhaps, 
not only in India, but elsewhere, is that of Dr. Wailich. This will be found 
in the reports; but for more convenient reference, I have obtained from 
him a copy of his letter to Mr. Brant, which contains all the information 
out of China upon this subject'/. 

Th.e ■ Proposition of Mr. Walker as well as the Observation of . Dr. 
Wailich referred to before, sufficiently convinced his Lordship, about the 
success of the attempt who accordingly observed ‘T therefore now most 
-strongly and confidently recommend that the attempt should be made; 
and I propose that a Committee, of which I will present a list 
hereafter, shall be formed, for the purpose of submitting to Government 
■a plan for the occomplishment of the object, and for the superintendence 
of its execution’*. 

In this connection His Lordships' only apprehension vras ‘"impossi- 
bility of having access to the tea countries, and of thus having personal 
and local knowledge of all particulars relating to the cultivation and 
manufacture” and to overcome the difficulty it was suggested “that an 
intelligent agent should be selected, wffio should go to Penang and Singa- 
pore, and in conjunction with the authorities there, and the most intelii- 
•gent of the Chinese agents, should eonsert. measure for obtaining the 
: genuine plant, and the actual cultivators, who upon inspection of those 
spots, that upon their representation of the requisite peculiarities of soil 
and climate shall have been selected as the most eligible, shall then 
be employed, under the promise of a liberal remuneration, to carry on the 
-cultivation”. Por this purpose His Lordship proposed the name of Mr. 
Gordon saying “I know no one better qualified to select the best means 
■adopted to the end than Mr. Gordon, of the late firm of MacMntosb & 
Co.”. 

A Committee was accordingly appointed^ consisting of 11 Europeans 
and 2 Indians, vi ^. : — 

(1) J. Pattle. 

(2) J. W. Grant. 

(3) C. Macsween. 

(4) E. D. Mangles. 

(e5) J. E. Colvin. 

■{6) C. E. Trevelyan. 

(7) N. Wailich. 

(8) C. K. Eobinson. 

(9} E. Wilkinson. 

‘(10) G. T. Gordon. 

(11) Sir Eobert Colquhoun Bart. 

(12) Baboo Eadaoant Deb. 

(13) Baboo Bam Comaul Sen. 

6 Reveiwie consul tatiou, dated Ist. February, 1834, Hos. 4 and 5. . - 

TBrnenm consultation, dated 1st' February 1834, Hia. 6. ' ' 


'lor the purpose of submitting to Government a plan for the introduc- 
tion and cultivation of the tea plants in the Company’s territories, Mr. 
Gordon was appointed Secretary to the Committee' with a salary of 
. 500 per month. For the purpose of assisting their enquiries and 

deliberations, the Members of the Committee were supplied with copies 
-of Mr. Walker’s Proposition as well as with the Observations of Dr. 
Wallich and the points for their consideration were — “whether there are 
not reasonable grounds for the conclusion, that there must be in all the 
varieties of climate and soil between the Himalayas and Cape Comorin, 
'Combinations of both that must be congenial to the fcea plant; and how 
■far it may be practicable to draw from China, cuttings of the best des- 
'cription of the plant and knowledge, and skill for its cultivation, and 
for the subsequent process for preparing the leaves for use”. 

The Committee in its meeting^ dated 18th February 1834 read (1) Mr. 
Walker’s Proposition,^ and the (2) Observation of Dr. Wallich. 

(3) Extract from the third volume of Dr. Guigne’s voyages regarding 
‘the cultivation of tea plant and the soil and climate of the province of 
its growth. 

(4) Extract from Abel’s jo-urney in China relating to the same subject. 

(5) Extract from McCulloch’s dictionary of commerce on the subject 
-of the cultivation of tea out of China. 

(6) Extract from Encyclopedia Methodique Agriculture, Yol, 6. 

(7) Extract from Mr. Marjoribank’s Evidence before the Select Com- 
'mittee of the House of Commons. 

(8) . Extract from MS notes furnished by Mr. Beeves, late Inspector 
lof Tea in China to Dr. Wallich. 

(9) Notes from Dr. Lumqueen of Calcutta to Mr. Gordon, on the 
•seasons of tea plantation in China. 

(10) Extracts relative to the climate and soil of Kumaon from Mr. 
'Traill’s account of that province, published in the Asiatic Besearches, 
'Yol. 16 and 

(11) Extract from Capt. Herbert’s account of Darjeeling. 

;(12) A minute^o by the Secretary Mr. Gordon. 

The places mentioned in the publications and papers referred to above 
^'were pointed out on Dr. ITalde’s map of China and Arrowsmith’s map of 
India. 

From the information thus gathered, it appeared to the Committee 
that “the best tea is said to be produced in the provinces of Keung-Nau 
:and Fokien and between the 27th and 31st degrees of north latitude, at 
a considerable distance from the sea, where the face of the country is 
Billy and even mountainous, but at no great elevation on those hills, in 
•their southern aspect, where the cold of winter descends to the freezing 
point, and snow falls, but does not lie long on the ground, where rain 


8 Reyenae coBsultation, dated l2th May 1834, No. 5, 

9 Revenue consultation, dated Isfc February 1834, Nos. 4 and 5. 
no Reyenue consultation, dated 12tb May: 1834,. No. 4. 
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pre-yaiis in ' March ' and April,, and ^ 'falls heavily in July and ^ 'August and 
where the soil is light and gravelly and formed of disintegrated rooks of 
sand' and . granite''.,. ■. . . 

The Committee in their letter^^ dated 15th March 1834 reported their 
views saying *%e think there are good reasons to believe that there are 
parts of the Company’s dominions which present such features of climate 
and soil as would w^arrant the expectation that the tea plant might ba 
successfully introduced into them with a commercial purpose” and '‘we 
may safely say that the proposed experiment may be made with great 
probability of success in the lower hills and vallies of tlie Hinialayaii range. 
Next to them, those of our eastern frontier offer the best prospect and 
after them the Nilgherry and other lofty mountains in SGutliern and central 
India”. 

The papers and publications read in the proceedings^^ of the Com- 
mittee dated 13th February 1834 and “the very able and interesting 
letter^^ of Dr. Falconer on the subject” led the Gommittee to come to the 
above conclusion. 

Though the Gommittee recommended that the experiment should be* 
tried they were unable to specify any particular district as absolutely 
eligible for the purpose without further information both regarding this^ 
country and the tea districts of China. 

G. W. Traill, Commissioner of Kumaon and Dr. Falconer, Superin- 
tendent of Botanical Gardens, Shaharanpur, w^ho were believed to be* 
possessed of such local information as may serve for guidance of the 
Committee were accordingly addressed^^ on 28th June 1834 with a set 
of specific inquiries. The Committee also recommended that Mr. Gordon 
should be directed to proceed to China as early as possible and he should 

be furnished with an official letter to the British authorities at Canton 

to afford him protection and all possible facilities in procuring the re- 
quired information as w^eil as the best seeds, plants and roanufacturers. 
It was further suggested that from 20,000 to 25,00^3 dollars be placed at 
his disposal and that the number of Chinese to be brought round need 
not exceed 50. Mr. Gordon went to China in June 1834 as -will appear- 
from the Committee’s letter^^ dated 23rd July 1834. 

Meanwhile fresh enquiries w’ere instituted in Assam and from the 
repoiTs^® received from Capt. Jenkins, dated 7th and 19th May and' from' 
Lieut. Charlton, dated 17th May and 8th November 1834 definitely con- 
vinced the Committee that “the tea shrub is beyond all doubt indigenous- 
in upper Assam, being found there through an extent of the country 
of one month’s march within the Hon’ble Company’s territories, from 
Suddya and Beesa, to the Chinese frontier province of Yumiam”. The* 
Committee attributed the credit of this discovery to C’apt. Jenkins and’ 

n Reventie consultation, dated 12tli May 1834, No. 4. 

^2 Revenue consultation, dated 12th May 1834, No. B. 

Revenue consultation, dated 12th May X834, No. 6, 

14 Revenue consultation, dated 4th “ August, 1834. 

15 Revenue consultation, dated 4th August, 1834, No, 2. 

35 InEia Revenue consultation, dated :7th January 1836, No. 7.* 
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SrH- s 

•n,.n^n observed in this connection that, as pointed out before the 

Bruce brothers perhaps have the hrst claim to the honour of this discoWry 
The credit is given to them also in Eobinson’s “Descriptive Account S 
■’ T®® in 184i; Dr. Wallich in his report^ sub- 

M-iio?Eobp?V ®° brother: 

Major Eobert Bruce at Jorhat who originally brought the Assam tea to 

Sstenc?” slightest idea of its 


_ The Committee being convinced of the existence of the tea plant in its 
Assam three medical gentlemen, Wallich 
M C.elland and Griffiths were deputed to upper Assam ‘‘for^o the pur' 
pose of collecting on the spot the greatest variety procurable of botanical, 
!geoiogicai and other details, which, as preliminary information, are 
•absolutely necessar;vs before ulterior measures can be successfully taken 
with regard to the Cultivation of tea shrub of that country**. After 
prosecuting necessary enquiries, Mr. C. A. Bruce was appointed^^ in 
•charge of nurseries to be established at Sadiya and other places with a 
small establishment under him for the exploration of the jungles in search 
«of tracts of indigenous tea plants and their collection and manufacture. 
A supply of Chinese tea seed and of young plants was also about this 
time received^ which were sent from China by Mr. Gordon in November 


In order to encourage cultivation of tea Government sanctioned very 
favourable terms at different times for obtaining land for the purpose. 
In 1838 it was laid down that any tract of waste land from 100 to 10,000 
acres might be taken up on a 45 years’ lease with a rent free period of 
5 to 20 years according as the land, was open or covered with reed's or 
forest. After that period three quarters of the area was to be assessed 
at a progressive rate rising to Ee. 1-2-0 per acre. After the expiry of 
'the lease one-fourth of the a.rea was to remain free from assessment in 
perpetuity and the rest w’-as to^ be assessed at the option of the grantee, 
at one-fourth the gross profits or at the rate paid for rice land in the 
neighbourhood. There was a clause providing that a quarter of the area 
must be cleared within 5 years failing which the land was liable to 
resumption. These -were subsequently revised from time to time details 
of which are not given here to confine the article within the prescribed 
limit. 


17 India Revenue consultation, dated 7th. January 1835, No. 6. 

18 Assam, sketch of its history, soil and productions published by Smith Elder , & 
Co., London, 1839. 

19 India Revenue consultation, dated 13th March 1836. 

20 India Revenue consultation, dated 7th January 1835, No. 6. 

21 India Revenue consultation, dated 30th March 1835, No. 4. 

India Revenue consultation, dated 30th March 1855, No, 19. 

m 
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Operations of the Tea Committee appear to have proceeded very slowly^" 
owing ''to^ the" difficnities " of . commumcation ; be<tweeii Assam aiwi 

Calcutta which exis at the period as also to the ignorance which their; 
prevailed on ail points connected with the proper cultivation of tea plants,, 
and manufacture of tea. A sample of tea which was sent to the Court 
of Directors in 1836 arrived in so mouldy a state that it could not be^ 
tested. From the description given of it by the Court in their despatch of 
August 1887, the sample appeared to have been merely a collection of 
leaves gathered from wild shrubs without having undergone any course of 
manipulation or other process for conversion into the tea of ordinary use. 
Tea makers, and artisans, from China, w^ere accordingly introduced im 
1837 and some consignments, of manufactured Assam tea, sent to the 
Court of Directors in 1838-89, were found to be of such excellent quality, 
and to command such very high prices at open sale, that the tea imme- 
diately attracted the attention of the British mercantile world, and ay 
company, which 'Was styled afterwards as Assam Tea Company was' 
formed for the cultivation of tea plants and manufacture of tea in 
upper Assam.' 

The India Governm exit, as also the Court of Directors, had all along- 
adhered to the intention of severing their connection with the tea 
planting as soon as it had been sufficiently established to be entrusted 
to private enterprise. Consequently shortly after the formation of the- 
Assam Company, rw-o-thirds of the Government establishment, gardens^ 
and nurseries were made over to it, and in accordance with the Resolu- 
tion of the Supreme Government dated 2nd March 1840 Tea Barrees.. 
etc., were divided^^ betw^een the Government and the Tea Company. 

The Assam Tea Company continued its operations with great vigour, 
and the character of the tea which v/as manufactured and consigned to 
the home market was all that could be desired. Nevertheless the under- 
taking, in a few years, began to be looked upon as a commercial failure. 
Td 1846-47 the shares of the Company on which £20 bad been paid up,, 
became ivell nigh unsaleable. Many holders thought to get rid of them 
on any terms and some shares were said to have been sold for half -a -crown 
a piece. 

The unsatisfactory state of affairs expressed by the above depreciation* 
may be thus explained: — 

undue importance w’as given to the localities where the indigenous 
plant was found growing, the most inaccessible and unhealthy places were 
often occupied merely on account of a few acres of straggling indigenous 
shrubs being discovered in the neighbouring forests. The planting out: 
of forest was not sufficiently attended to and the most extravagant out- 
turns xvere expected from the small and sparsely covered patches of tea 
actually existing. At the same time the establishments maintained were- 
on the most expensive scale 'h 

The Government had, as already stated, retained one-tliird of its ex- 
perimental tea estates; these were worked till April 1849 when they were 

23 Eevenae consaltatioixs, dated 29tli December 1840, Mos* 91-98, 116, 157, 166,. 

178, 191 and 192. ■ ■ . 

24 CampbelFs Memo, on ■ tea plantation in Assam. 


sold for a small sum of Us. 900 and odds to a Chinaman employed im 
the garden. It does not appear that the Government severed its con- 
nection with^ the tea planting on account of any exceptional loss. But 
the object with which the experiments had been 'commenced fifteen years 
before had been fully attained and the further development of tea cuitiva-^ 
tion was left entirely to private enterprise. 

The benefits which the tea industry has conferred on this country, 
particularly on the province of Assam, have been many and great. The 
land most suitable for tea is not adapted to the cultivation of rice, and. 
the greater part of it would still be hidden in dense forest if it had not 
been cleared by the tea planters who, as stated in Gate’s History of 
Assam, in 1901, paid a land revenue of d641,000 in addition to £5,000 
as local rates. In the same year the gardens gave employment to more 
than 6,00,000 labourers. The majority of these labourers were imported, 
from other provinces as the local supply was so small. The gardens pro- 
vide numerous employments for local cultivators who may wish to work 
for hire. The literate class obtain numerous clerical and medical employ- 
ment in the gardens. The demand for rice to feed the coolies has greatly 
augmented its price in Assam to the benefit of the cultivators. A great' 
impetus has been given to trade and new markets have been opened m 
all parts of the country. Many persons who go to Assam to work in 
the gardens ultimately settle down there as cultivators. Tea industry 
has also, brought about great improvement in the means of communication. 
In pointing out the advantages of tea industry Mr, .Gordon observed 
“If25 we should succeed in rearing the Tea plant in India of a quality 
and in quantity to satisfy the English Market, the advantage to this 
country, would be an addition to its wealth that after making every 
allowance for the fall in price that may be expected to follow the opening 
of the Trade with China may be estimated at from 2 to 3 Millions 
Sterling per annum. Bengal would thus become possessed of an additional 
staple for export nearly equal in value to that of the aggregate mass of 
indegenous articles now shipt to England and this without displacing a 
single production useful either for nutriment or in the arts. The sandy 
and now barren slopes of rugged mountains will in this event become 
seats of agricultural industry and sources of commercial riches unknown 
to the more fertile plains of the Ganges — and our Indian fellow subjects 
will thenceforth enjoy the tribute hitherto paid by Europe to their im- 
eourteous Eastern' neighbours for the most innocent and refreshing of 
all luxuries.*’. 

" ^25 Tea Comnaittee Progs., 13th February 1834, No. 1. 




The Later Representatives- of a Great . Family -of Conrtiers of Pondicherry— 

: ' Wwan -Savarimutim Mndaliar and Appaswami 

[By Rao Sahib G. S. Srinivasacharij M.A.] 

, "'.I 

In a paper submitted to the Seventeenth Session of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission, the services of the first three generations of a noted 
Indian Christian family to the French at Pondicherry, in its formative period, 
1674 — 1746, were detailed by me. Now the association of some of the members 
of the succeeding generations of that family with the French will be traced. 

The founder of the fortunes of the family was Lazare de Motta, alias ^ 
Thanappa Mudaliar, who was the Babash of Fran 9 ois Martin at Pondicherry 
from 1674, and who had been, even earlier, of service to the Abbe Carre and 
to Admiral De La Haye. Fran 9 ois Martin was guided by Thanappa ’s advice 
in all matters relating to the development of the trade and population of 
Pondicherry. His collaboration with Martin has been noticed by the latter 
in the Journal kept by him and also embodied in the Memoirs that he com- 
piled from the time of "his arrival in the East^, as w^ell as m other contemporary 
records. Thanappa died at the height of his we^ 1th and fame, before he 
<JOuId witness the humiliation of the Dutch capture of Pondicherry (1693) 
whose foundations he had helped tc lay and whose development into pros- 
perity was in a large measure due to his collaboration with Martin. 

In the next generation, Thanappa’s son, Andre Muthiappa, alias, Velendra, 
was raised to be the Duhash and Courtier of the French Government from 
1699, when they got back Pondicherry from the D.itch. Muthiappa did not 
inherit in a full measure all the great abilities of his father ; but he w’-as a pious 
Christian and enjoyed considerable influence with the Fathers of the Society 
of Jesus who were then strongly entrenched at the French settlement along- 
side of the Capucins. He was, however, dismissed from office in December 
1708 by Governor Hebert who had taken a dislike to him largely on account 
of his influence with the priests and removed him from his post on the pretext 
that he communicated an important piece of information regarding a mission 
on w^hicli he had been sent to the ruler of Gingee, to a Jesuit Father ; and 
he forthwith appointed in his place a Hindu, Nainiyappa Pillai, who is held 
in the records of the family of Muthiappa to have been an honest and well- 
spoken Hindu It was with great difficulty that another member of 
Thanappa*s family, Savarimuthu Mudaliar, could get appointed as Joint 
Courtier and Co-Mudaliar along with the powerful Hindu, Nainiyappa, in 
March 1714. Muthiappa’s son, Pedro Kanakaraya, was then very young 
and could not he raised to the office. Kanakaraya had, however, early dis- 
played qualities of discernment, patience and good understanding. Above 
all, he showed himself to be quite fair and generous in his attitude towards 
the rival family of Courtiers {of Nainiyappa, his brother-in-law Tiruvengadam 

^ Memories de Framois Martin (1665 — *1694) . (Edition Marfcinoau; : Xe Vieux Fo'ndu 
ehery 1673 — ISIS ; by M. V. Labemadie.( 1936) II*, .La Logo de Pondickery, vers 1690- 

Kaeppelin : Let Oompagnie des Indes Orientates et F, Martin. 
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„ Pillsi and the latter’s son, the famous Ananda Ranga Pillai), "whlcli had usurped 
the It were, from his own. 

Kanakaraya early showed his appreciation of the intelligence and honesty 
of Ananda Ranga Pillai who had expressed in several places in his well-known 
Diary ^ goldm opinions about the former’s generosity and noble character. 
Kanakaraya was first appointed to the office of Courtier on the disgrace of 
Nainiyappa in 1715-16, but was removed, some time afterwards, to give place 
to Guruva Pillai, the eldest son of Nainiyappa, who had gone over to France 
and won at the Court of Versailles the support of the Duke d ’Orleans and the 
Queen Mother and had also become ennobled as a Chevalier of the Order of 
St. Michael. ■ 

Kainiyappa was disgraced after being dismissed from his post by the 
Governor, the Chevalier Hebert, who had contrived to secure a second term 
of office as Governor. On the occasion of the trial of Nainiyappa, Kana- 
karaya played a creditable part and testified before the Council, that the- 
disgraced Courtier was not animated by any anti-Christian motive which his 
accusers sought to foist on him. He was first appointed to the post of Mudaliar 
immediately after Nainiyappa was accused (February 1716) ; but he \va>& 
shortly afterwards removed from office by Le Prevostiere, who left any further 
recommendation on the matter to the court of inquiry that had been ap- 
pointed to try the case of Nainiyappa Pillai anew. For some years the office 
of Co’urtiership w^as vacant. Later, in 1722, Guruva Pillai, having secured, 
the favour of the French Court, became the Company’s Broker and the Head- 
man among the Indians, wfith Tiruvengadam Pillai as his Assistant. Guru- 
vappa however died within two years after his assumption of office, and 
Kanakaraya was reappointed to the place of the Compan^^’s Broker and. 
Mudaliar, on September 15, 1724. From this date do%^n to his death in 
1746, he was the most prominent Indian citizen of Pondicherry, as well as 
Courtier, without any break, except for short periods of illness. In the years 
1726 — 42, when Lenoir and Dumas were Governors jf PondieheiTy^ Kanakaraya 
was at the zenith of his career and earned for himself and his family considerabie 
material prosperity and social importance. 

It may be noticed here that, w^hile the sober acquisitions made by the- 
French during Kanakaraya ’s CourtiersMp and with his diplomatic help have’ 
continued to remain with them to the present day, the grandiose extension 
of territories and assumption of political domain and power rnadc^ by tlie 
French Government after 1746, during the CourHersMp of Ananda Ranga 
Pillai (1746 — 1761) and the ambitious rule of Dupleix, proved to be very short- 
lived. Down to his death in 1746, Kanakaraya enjoyed the full confidence 
of the Governors and the Superior Council. He developed not only the 
export trade to Europe, but also a considerable volume of commerce with 
Asiatic ports ; he carefully avoided all misunderstandmgs with Indian powers- 
and never neglected, on account of political pre-occupations, trade operatious ; 
nor did he ever advise any undue interference m the political relations of the 

2 The office of Mudaliar (or Duhash or Courtier) e-mpow'cred ite holdc^r to eonirol 
entire bnsinees of the Company with ite Indian clients. He was tl^e inidclle-^man between 
the Company and, the merchants, weavers and other workers who furnished goods for 
export and bought also the imported ^commodities for subsequent retail sale. He was, 
also the Tamil Translator of the Company and acted as surety for the good eonduci, of" 
the various 'Indian lessees and contractors who had any relations with the Company’ 
for the manufacture and supply 'of cloth and other articles for export. Likewise he also 
fixed the prices of hi the articles of the''Company*s 'merchandise bought and sold. 
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country powers as Ananda Ranga Pillai did, thougli circumstances were^. 
propitous for such interference even before 1740. 

The fortunes of the successors of Pedro Kanakaraya for two generations^, 
are traced below as a supplement to the account given already of the first*- 
three generations of that family ending with 1746, the date of Kanakaraya'sv 
death. ■ ■ ■ ■ • 


II 

The misfortunes of the French culminated in the capture of Pondicherry 
in January 1761 and its subsequent destruction as a fortified place by the 
English. 

In the Seven Years’ War between the English and the French that ended- 
with the Treaty of Paris (1763), the latter got definitely beaten in every quarter, 
and markedly so in India. All the French territorial possessions in India^ 
were taken away by the English, except about one-thirtieth of the area that 
was in their occupation at the beginning of the war. This fraction embraced 
the settlements of Pondicherry, Karikal, Chandernagore, Mahe and Yanam 
and also the Loges in Masulipatam, Suiat and Calicut. 

Even before the fall of Pondicherry to Coote^, many of its Indian merchants - 
had sought refuge in the neighbouring Batch settlements of Sadras, Porto ^ 
Novo and Negapata-m. Colonel Coote first claimed Pondicherry for the . 
British Crown; but Governor Pigot of Madras insisted on the Company’s - 
right of possession of the place, maintained that it should be given up to the 
Presidency and threatened to stop supplies to the troops unless delivery was 
made over to him. Pigot received the place into nis possession on the 24th 
January and immediately issued orders for the demolition of all its. 
fortifications ; and he appointed six commissaries to take charge of the booty, 
of whom three represented the King’s naval and military forces and three 
those of the Company.^ By the end of February, the English Engineer Call 


® ** Coote having taken posseBsion of Pondicherry in the King’s name , Pigot claimed 
its delivery to the Company. After some discTission on the legality of this, Pigot demanded 
its immediate delivery. A special council consisting of Coote and Steevens, the King’s, 
field officers, and some of the Captains of the Squadron, was assembled which was . 
informed that the cession was demanded under the King’s Patent of J^anuary 14, 17*58. 
The town was delivered over to Pigot on January 24. Orders were immediately issued for* 
its destruction. The same will be done with any other forts belonging to the French which 
might be reclaimed in case of peace.” (The Madras Despatches^ 1754 — 65 : by H. Dod- 
weli 1930 — Pigot’s Despatch to the Company, February 4, 1761, p. 230). 

^ After Lally’s seige of Madras was raised Muhammad Ali paid for the cost of its. 
defence, “ because it was the residence of his friends,” After Coote’s capture of Pondi» 
cherry, h© was asked to pay for its siege on the ground that it was the residence of his- 
^nemies. The Nawab agreed to pay, but wanted the stores of Pondicherry to be given, 
pver to him. But the Court of Directors sent orders to cancel the sum thus credited. 

The Kawab had been mentioned as an ally of Great Britain in the Treaty of Paris ;; 
but he was kept in ignorance of the passage relating to his “ entire possession of the- 
Carnatic,* ’ “ The managers of the affairs of the Company at home as well as their servants, 

abroad had industriously concealed from that prince the nature and import of that article^ 
for several years. Though that prince had obta,med, at length, some knowledge of the > 
nature of the guarantee, which secured tq him the possession of the Ca-matic., he had foxmd. 
it almost impossible to avail himself of that femowledge.” Sir John Macpherson, 1760^ 
{pp. 62-53 Editor’s Note % in Mvam BetTs Bmpire of Ifpdiaj edited by O. S,. Srinivasa- 

chari, 1936). . . , . > 
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'wlio was in the eliarge' o'f' tbe' ' demolition ■ of"' tM ' works,. 

*'the circumference of the Fortificatioiis, exclusive of ^ the: Citadel, is not less^ 
'than four.. miles, in. hrick work, , yet ,1. hope such diligence' will, be used that the 
,3astions, :Curtauis , and ,all public buildings of the French Comp,any will be 
iruined, ill three ' months.’’' . ,By' October of that year ihe 'Madr&s .Council re'- 
ported that Pondicherry is entirely destroyed as are ail its neighbouring 
.^Forts, and Places , 

Pondicherry as it was before its sur- 
render and after its demolition may be had by a study of the two foUowmig 
illustrations : (1) Une Pe Pondicliery 1760 D^upres un dessin "tTouv&-pM 
-Mr. G. daiiS la bibliotheque du palais de Tanjore, le 5 

Fevrier 1935 and (2) Vne D’Une Partie Des Euines De Pondichery en 1769— 
Reproduction dime gravure sur bois du “ Voyage dans les mers de FInde ” 
'de I’Astronome Le Geiitih (Paris, Imprimerie Royale 1781)^. .. 

HI 

In 1764, the French East India Company sent out, as their Governor 
«of India, Jean Law of Lauriston (formerly French Chief at Murshidabad) 
with the official titles of Gommissaire du Roi and Gouverneur general de la 
Compagnie de France, and with full plenary authority and with Father Lavaur 
jas Extra-ordinary Councillor and accompanied by several ships. In January 
1765, Law touched at Pulicat and anchored in the road near Madras. By 
that time, the fortifications of Pondicherry had been completely demolished 
and the settlement had become an open town. Law began to negotiate, 
without any loss of time, with the Governor of Madras and with the Nawab 
of the Carnatic for the demarkat ion of the limits of Pondicherry. He re- 
quired at that time a very reliable and capable Indian agent to carry on his 

Besides the pillars of the Sea Gate Colonnade, several other articles which had been 
^taken from Madras in 1746, such as the organ of St. Maiy*s Church, a printing press, 
■turret clock, etc., were recovered. The commissaries made over to the Government the 
three Boyai pictures of France found in the Pondicherry palace, and a vast quantity of 
.stores and materials, including 52,625 paving stones ! Some 3,000 prisoners w€u*6 in the 
hands of the English. They were distributed between Madras, Chingleput, Vellore, 
‘Triehinopoly and other places. Numbers were allowed to go to neutral settlemients on 
parole.” [H. P. Love : Vestiges of Old Madras^ Vol. 11 (1913), p. 585.] 

Both these views have been reproduced as illustration iia Le Vieux Pondicherry 
J673-18T5, Histoire d^une Ville Qoloniale Francaise avec une preface deM. A. Martineau 
.10 gravures, 3 plans, 2 appendices, par Marguerite Y. Labernadie (Pondichery Bibliothe- 
-que Pubiique, Hue Des Capucins 1936). 

Pigot had advocated an even more thorough destruction of Pondicherry and accord- 
ing to the Minutes of Consultations t Vol. XVI, Madras, 13th April 1761, ho strenuously 
urged in the Council that the circumstances of Lally’s behaviour during the siege opora"- 
itions of Madras were ‘‘ Suffiicient, by the Laws of Betaliation, to justify the utter donioli- 
diion of Pondicherry.” 

The English after taking Pondicherry (the siege had cost them eleven hundred thousand 
•jpagodas) destroyed it from top to bottom under orders of Lord Pigot, Governor of Madras. 
'The citadel, ramparts, public buildings, private dwellings were all levelled to the ground. 
‘The widow of one of the inhabitants, Surgeon-Major Auber, had made a statement attested 
by the notary on 24th November 1775 of the demolition of their house by the English. 

Immediately after the capture of the town, the English had expelled from it all the 
inhabitants without a single exception and set themselves to the total destruction of the 
■town ; that after pulling down all the fortifications and other buildings belonging to the 
India Company, they had reduced to dust all the chiirehes and the houses of private citi- 
rzens ; that the house of M. Aubert suffered the same Lite, that the English caused to be 
carried away all the timber, woodwork, doors, windows, iron work, and generally all that 
could be carried except the (plaster) rubbish* etc.” (Precis Chronologique de V Histoire de 
I/Inde Francaise 1664—1816 by H. de^Closets B’Errey-) 
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negotiations with the Nawab of Aroot to whom he was to send two of hisi 
CoiinciP. r" : 

The late Courtier of the Company, Ananda Banga Pillai, had died Jnst 
a few days before the surrender of Pondicherry to Sir Eyre Coote, in January 
1761. His nephew and successor, as the head of his "family, was Tiruven- 
gadam Pillai, who, however, did not know either English or French, and^. 
was moreover not at all experienced in trade business or diplomatic affairs ; . 
he was solely interested in endeavouring to realize the assets and collect the 
sums due to his late uncle. Therefore he could not be thought of for the post 
of Indian Agent at the durbar of the Nawab. Nor could Kandappa Mudaliar, 
who had served as the Dubash of Governor Be Leyrit, be even considered as. 
an alternative candidate for the place, because a large number of complaints 
and accusations of corruption, bribery and misconduct were pending against 
him. Finally the choice of the Governor fell upon Savarimuthu Mudaliar' 
who was the grandson of a sister of the well-known Courtier, Pedro Kana- 
karaya Mudaliar, and who had been functioning as Interpreter and Tamil 
Translator in the Superior Court of Justice of Pondicherry, with a considerable 
amount of credit. Savarimuthu had also been greatly favoured by Count 
De Lally and had got a good certificate from that volatile general. He was? 
now appointed by Governor Law to be the Company’s Broker and Dubash 
and was commissioned also to be the Agent and Bepresentative of the French. 
Government at the court of. the Nawab of the Carnatic’. 

The negotiations for the final rendition of Pondicherry were actually' 
finished within the short period of a month ; and on February 28, 1765, the- 
settlement was handed back into French hands^. It was then agreed that 
the task of demarking the limits of the Pondicherry territory should be en- 
trusted to Savarimuthu. After this work was over, Law had to leave for' 
Karikal where he had to do similar task of demarkation and shortly after- 
wards left for Bengal to perform a similar task in that province. After finish- 
ing his task in helping the demarkation of Pondicherry limits, Savarimuthu 
went over to Karikai to supplement the work of Law and also according to 
his commission, to conduct negotiations with the officials of the Bajah of* 
Tanjore about the demarkation of the limits of that settlement (1st June* 
1765)9. 

® The despatches from Governor Palk of Madras to the Company, dated January 30 
and 31, 1765, imply that Law might create some trouble with the N'awab and the King of" 
Tanjore and might claim all the former grants enjoyed by the French round Karikai 
Befer also to IndAa Office Records : Home Miscellaneous Series, by S . C. Hill ( 1927) — Sec. 98^ 
(10). Law took possession of Karikai on the 18th February 1765, and on the 11th ApriL 
of Pondicherry which was returned to him by Major Bussell. He delegated one of his 
officers, Piousquelloe, to take back Mahe (20th May) and went to Chandernagore whiohj 
was returned to him on the 25th June. 

“In the Carnatic during the contest with the French, the English had upheldi 
Mahomed Ali ; upon the termination of it they had acknowledged him as the undoubted’ 
S overeign of the country . He was established therefore in the possession of both branches 
of power, both that of ISTazim conferred on the military power, and that of Bewan or the 
financial power ; and the Company held the station of dependents, possessing their pri- 
vileges, through his sufferance and owing obedience to his throne.” (Mill’s History of ' 
India, edited by Wilson, 1848, Vol. IV, p. 64.) ,, 

® In note no. 6 we get the 1 1th April as the date of the formal rendition of Pondicherry ^ 
to Law [See Precis Chronologique de VHistgire de VInde Francaise 1664 — 1816 by H. de^ 
C. d’Errey (p, 46).] 

® A Madras letter from the Council to the Ocmpany of August 8, 1765, reports that the- 
French possessions under the Presidency had been completely delivered over to the French 
authorities who had begun to rebuild their housce in Pondicherry and also that Law wasi 
'then at Chandernagore. ■ , ' ; • ; . -i 

V..67' 
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Before Law returned, from Bengal in January 1767, Savarimuthu had 
:managed to finish all the tasks assigned to him, both in Pondicherry and in 
■Karikai correctly and efficiently and without exciting any trouble from the 
English, the Nawab and the Tanjore ruler, and had secured proper agreements 
-from these powers for his demarkations. In the deeds securing the terri- 
"torial limits of these settlements, Savarimuthu ^ had' also affixed his signatures 
as could be seen in the Pondicherry archives. 

The French Company had given definite instructions to Governor Law 
that he should not at all interfere in the political affairs of the Indian princes 
and should confine his attention only to matters of trade and shipping. Con." 
sequently, the Governor and his Dubash devoted themselves to the develop- 
ment of the Compan 3 ?'’s trade transactions and also to the securing of a lucra- 
tive private trade for themselves with Mauritius. Savarimuthu enhanced, 
‘during these 3 ^ears of service, the reputation that he had been enjojdng as a 
clever business man ; he became popular with all classes of Indian merchants 
of the coast, and got the high-soundiiig title of Diwan from the Governor 
:and earned also the favour of the Naw^ab. Since he -was a member of the 
family of Pedro Kanakaraya Mudaliar, whose name had become famous 
throughout the land, he assumed also for himself the personal name of his 
grand-uncle and called himself, Diwan John Pedro Savarimuthu Kanakaraya 
"Mudaliar. Savarimuthu controlled the entire trade operations of both Pondi- 
cherry and KarikaL He satisfactorily negotiated numerous business deals 
for the Company, and on one occasion, in 1769, saved them from considerable 
loss that they would have sustained in a transaction over the purchase of 
^5,000 bundles of tobacco offered by some Upper India merchants, most of 
' which had become rotten and the greater part of which, except about 800 
bundles, had to be destroyed by fire^®. 

However, on account of considerable losses incurred by the Diwan through 
the foundering of some ships of his, bound for Mauritius and also because 
of the deceit practised on him hj a French merchant of that island, Savari- 
rmuthu suddenly became bankrupt and had to appear before the Conseil 
‘Superieur to make good the claims made by his creditors (January 20, 1774). 
After all the creditors had duly registered and proved their claims upon his 
-estate, it was decreed by the court that the assets of Savarimuthu should 
be distributed among them, pro rata, on the basis of the terms of arbitration 
.arrived at by a prominent merchant. Every item of property belonging to 
the Diwan, movable and immovable, was thus disposed off, except tw*o pieces 
‘ of land, situated partly in and partly out of the bounds of Valiidavur, which 
were excluded on the ground that they belonged by hereditary right to Jiis 
young sons, having been bequeathed to him by his father as the result of a 
partition of his hereditary properties between Savarimuthu and his brothers. 
Consequently it was decreed that these tw^o pieces of land should remain 
in possession of Hayakathammal, the wife of Savarimuthu. The Diw-an^s 
;agent at Karikal, Arulanandam, submitted that he would not abscond from 
the settlement ; and it was thereupon decreed that one of the judges should 
see that he kept his word. A powerful French merchant at Karikal was 
^accused by all the creditors of Savarimuthu, both European and Indian, as 
Laving caused huge losses to Arulanandam by wrongfully selling large quan- 
tities of salt produced in his pans of Vanjux, by superseding unjustly the 

A decree of th© 13th 1770 of the Emg 'of EVaixc© suspended the privilege of 

tth« French India Company and declared the trade of India free, 

m 
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•priests of the Hindu temples of the settlement and by misappropriating the 
•dues from many of the betel-gardens leased to him and even imposing on 
and exacting from him a personal gratnity of 50 pagodas. They demanded 
that all the shms that had been nnlawfully acquired by this merchant should 
be forcibly realized and distributed among them. After examining numerous 
witnesses and registering the declarations and accounts of the concerhed 
merchants and scrutinising all the statements made by Arulanandam and 
his counter- petitioners, the court finally decided that the charges made against 
the European merchant at Karikal could not be proved and should be dropped 
and he should he compensated for all the troubles to which he was subjected 
and also that the charges brought against Arulanandam were equally not 
provable. It is maintained by Mon. Gnana Diagou that M. Boustei, the 
European merchant of Karikal concerned in the suit, was certainly amain 
cause for all the losses suffered by Diwan Savarimuthu and that in the French 
administration in those days, aH the officials stood together mutually support- 
ing one another’s transactions, that they did their best to bring about the 
t discomfiture and ruin of any one who brought any charge against one of their 
number and that all the accusations brought against Boustei were in fact 
'true. 

IV ■■ 

Acharappa Mudaliar, the younger brother of Savarimuthu, had given 
.-a parikat (release deed of partition) in order to save the good name of his 
■father, brother and nephew, which was not however correct m several parti- 
culars. It was unfortunate that the person who came to the defence and 
vindication of Savarimuthu against Boustei and exposed the latter’s mis- 
doings should have finally been disgraced and driven to die under a cloud. 

Savarimuthii’s son, Appaswami Mudaliar, got, after the lapse of a number 
of years, the place of Interpreter to the Court ; and all the later claims brought 
by the creditors of the late Diwan on the family properties were disallowed 
by Governor Bellecombe.^^ 

The next generation of the family was represented by Appaswami Mudaliar 
who was the eldest son of Diwan Savarimuthu. Appaswami had been brought 
up in his boyhood by Gnanamuthu Ammal, the widow of Courtier Pedro 
Kanakaraya Mudaliar. But having lost all his ancestral properties through 
the insolvency forced upon his father, Appaswami had to undergo many 
difficulties and privations. Since his uncle, Acharappa Mudaliar, had under- 
taken to make good the dues on account of the Karikal villages that had been 
. taken in tenancy by Savarimuthu and had freed the Chief of Karikal from the 
contingency of disgrace and punishment in court, he got the good name of 
■ Bis family rehabilitated and contrived to get the appointment of Interpreter 
recently vacated by the death of its holder, Mariadoss Pfilai, for his nephew 
Appaswami. While however, Appaswami got a respectable post, Acharappa 
was not freed from further difficulties. A Maratha captain of sepoys by 


On the Sth of January 1777, Law handed over charge to Guillaume Louis de Belle- 
•combo, siegneur de Tierac. Law had raised Pondicherry again from her ruins and restored 
to the city ail her political prestige. In June 1778, the English began hostilities against 
Pondicherry without any formal declaration of w^r* 
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name Bamodar (?) Rao, now filed a suit against Aciiarappa for tixe recovery 
of some amounts field to be due to ' him from Biwan Savarimuthu. After 
/Objections ' and ■ counter-objections had been taken,, the suit waS' finally dis- 
missed, in March 1787, on the ground that every kind and item of property 
belonging to Biwan Savarimutfiu had been made over to M. Boustel and the 
circumstances under which that amount in the present suit came to be re- 
garded as due from the Biwan were not satisfactory. Similar suits for the 
recovery of other claims on the estate of Biwan Savarimuthu (who was fre- 
quently described in the records of the court as John Kanakaraya Mudaliar) 
foHo'wed. But the records of the family preserved by its present representa- 
tive, M. Gnana Biagou Mudaliar, clearly show that every kind of property 
belonging to the late Savarimuthu had been completely made over by 
Acharappa in the presence of the Notary Public to his creditors, aceording to 
the judgment of the Court dated February 5, 1774. Later on, by a speeifio 
court decree of August 30, 1797, Appaswami was freed from any obligation 
of paying any claims that might be made on his father’s estate. Gnanamutfiu 
Ammal, the widow of Courtier Pedro Kanakaraya Mudaliar, had died and. 
the niece to whom her estate was willed had also passed away ; and now Appa- 
swami tried to obtain possession of it. He endeavoured very hard, for a 
number of years, to get at the properties willed away by Gnanamutfiu Ammal 
to her niece, Cfiintadri, who had not made any wiH before her death. It was 
unfortunate that Appaswami should have been guilty of wrongful enjoyment 
of some of the properties of Chintadri Ammal, which he had contrived to get: 
possession of in the course of the long-pending suits that he instituted for 
their recovery. When these suits were finally disposed off, the only persons, 
who were benefited thereby, were the widow of Acharappa and a grandson 
of a brother of his. Appaswami had tried to deceive his collateral relatives, 
and had justly failed in his wrongful attempts. All the descendants of Appa- 
swami passed away in course of time, except one alone now surviving. He^ 
himself died on September 18, 1839, leaving three sons, Savarinatha, Ponnu 
Mudaliar and Chmturaya Mudaliar. In spite of his very chequered career,. 
Appaswami contrived to enjoy some honours, which were granted to him by 
the Governor on the New Year’s Day of 1817. In August 1826, Government,, 
in consideration of his great age and distressed condition, gave to his son,. 
Savarinatha Mudaliar, the post that he had held of Tamil Translator of the- 
■■■"Court." 

Thus passed away the last note- worthy representative of a distinguished 
family of devoted servants of the French Government of Pondicherry, 
whose record of service extending over a century and a half is unique and of 
appreciable historical significance. Ananda Ranga Pillai, the Diarist, who 
has been appropriately held by Professor Jouveau-Bubreuil to have been 

The Governor at that time was Adrien Jnien Comte du Puy, Paire de France, Com- 
mander de rOrdre Royal de la Legion d’Honneur, Gouvemeur General des Estabiissmentis 
Francois Dans ITnde. Hie order ran thus : “ Among the Christian residents of Pondi- 
cherry, Appaswami, son of the old Diwan Savarimuthu, has been enjoying titles more than, 
any other government servant. In consideration of this and in consideration of the fact 
that the ancestoi's of Appaswami from 1674 onwards had been rendering benefits to the 
French Government by their relations with Nawafos and Indian princes and carrying on 
and by their activities and also of the fact that Appaswami had been for long our Diwan 
at Cuddalore and Translator to Government and to the High Court and had in those capa- 
cities rendered faithful semdce. W© order that Appaswami is empowered to enjoy those 
titles and marks of honour that have been in the past assumed by the highest among our 
Indian subjects.’* Records however are wanting to give us exact accurate infoimation 
regarding Appaswami’s service in Cuddalore as Diwaii. Perhaps it may refer to the times 
when the Second Mysore War was raging or later, * 
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tte Biwan of Nawal) Dnpleix^s and whose well-known Diary has come to 
constitute an invaluable source-book of information, can be studied in some 
aspects of his life, in a truer historical perspective, from the material afforded 
by a scrutiny of the activities and services of the rival family of Christian 
Courtiers g of whom the most distinguished was Pedro Kanakaraya Mndaliar, 
his influential rival and predecessor in office. 

See Dupleix [Bicenienawe^ 1741 — 1941), par G-. Jouveati-Bubreuil, Pondicliery 1941, 
Second Part, Chapter II and Third Part, Chapter III, and illustrations at the end. 





Venkatapa Nayaka’s Relations with the Englisli~-~1619-1620, 

[By Br. B. A, Saletore, M.A., Ph.B. (Loud.), B.Phil (Giessen)]. 

Interesting details are available in the letters of the servants of the 
l^nglish East India Company, concerning the commercial policy of a 
practically forgotten line of kings on the Western Ghats. These were the 
once powerful rulers of Keladi, Ikkeri, or Bednur. I shall restrict myself 
here to only some of the letters which refer to the dealings of one of the 
Keladi kings with the English in 1619-1620. 

Four of these letters were written by Thomas Kerridge and Thomas Easteil 
from Surat to the Company. . They are dated February the 9th and the 15th, 
1619. While describing the voyage of a ship named the Expedition, they refer 
to a factory at Calicut which, however, “ was not troubling about”. Then the 
letters continue thus — “ They (i.e,, the Company's authorities), however, advise 
the commander to call there to receive if possible the moneys due to the Com- 
pany. Overtures received from “a certayne Mallabars who inhabitt a country 
on the sea coast some 20 leagues to the sowards of Goa, called Ekaree, the prince 
an Indian Baja that hath b^eenl ong in league with the PortingalL' There 
is a post script to these letters which will be cited presently. 

We have to identify the Raja of Jkkeri mentioned above, and to corrobo- 
rate the statements made therein that he was in league with the Portuguese, 
/The date of these letters, 1619 falls within the reign of king Venkatapa 
Nayaka, who was one of the most distinguished of the Keladi monarehs. He 
ruled from 1582 until 1629.^ His reign is memorable from many points of 
view. Firstly, it w^as he who shook off the yoke of Vijayanagara and assumed 
independence. 2 Secondly, he drove back the Bijapur forces under their famous 
general Randullah Khan,^ when the latter allying himself with some recalcit- 
rant feudatories of Keladi swept triumphantly over the whole of Karanataka. 
Thirdly, it was during the reign of Venkatapa Nayaka that the boundaries of 
the Keladi kingdom were extended eastwards and northwards to Kadur, 
Bhuvanagiri (Kavaiedurga), Masur, and Shimoga, westwards to Bhatkal and 
Honnavuru,> and southwards to Kasaragodu and Candragiri,® These last two 
places lie on the extreme south of the modern South Kanara district along the 
coast, and immediately to the north of Malabar proper. The proximity of 
Kasaragodu and Candragiri, which from this time became the southern frontier 
defence of the Keladi kingdom., to Malabar, may have led the English 
factor to style the king of Ikkeri in the letters cited above, as “ a certayne 
Mallabars who inhabitt a country on the sea coast” . 

Finally, there is another reason which made the reign of Venkatapa 
Nayaka memorable in Keladi annals. He was the first Keladi ruler to under- 
hand the value of having commercial dealings with Western powers and of 
rsecuring their friendsiiip. Till now, however, it was believed that king 
Venkatapa Nayaka was desirous of seeking trade concessions only from the 
Portuguese. In fact, according to Thomas Kerridge and Thomas Rastell, 
Venkatapa Nayaka had already for a long time past allied himself with the 

Portuguese. Hence their accusation — the prince an Indian Raja 

that hath beene long in league with the Portingall.”’ That means that some 
time before the above letters were written (1619), king Venkatapa Nayaka must 
have had commercial dealings with the Portuguese, which were probably detri- 
mental to the interests of the English. We are yet in the dark as to when 

^ William Foster, The English Factories in India — 1618-1621, p. 60. (Oxford, 1906). 

2 Lewis Rice, Mysore and Coorq from the Tnseriptions, p, 167. (London, 19091. 

Rice, idid, pp. 157-158. 

® Lingannakavi, Keladinripavijaya, pp. 78, 81, 66. (Mysore, 1921, Ed. by R. 
^hama Sastry.) 
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exactly he set about winning over the Portuguese to his side. But that he 
continued this pro-Portuguese attitude, down to the end of his reign is evident, 
from the trend of political events in his reign. He sucoessfiilly interfered in 
the affairs of the Queen Bhairadevi of Gerasoppe, who was a feudatory of the 
Sultan of Bijapiir, and whom the Portuguese called the Pepper Queen 
In the end Venkatapa Nayaka attacked her kingdom, and annexed some por- 
tion of it to his own. One of the reasons why be did so w^as to secure for himself 
the pepper centres of the Gerasoppe kingdom. But he did not do away with 
the Gerasoppe kingdom altogether. On the other hand, he took up the cause 
of the Queen against a petty ruler of Tuluva (modern South Kanara) called the 
Baja of Bangar, who was an ally of the Portuguese. This brought him into- 
collision with the Portuguese, ® but he was wise enough not to wage wars 
with them. Por now that he had secured control over the pepper centres 
of the Queen of Gerasoppe, he could abide his time and see whether his allies 
the Portuguese or the English would give him the greatest profit. Of these twm 
Western powers the Portuguese were more anxious to have the monopoly of 
pepper trade for themselves. Indeed, the Portuguese Viceroy at Goa was 
very anxious that it should not fall into the hands of the English or the Butch. 
It was with this object that the Portuguese Viceroy sent an embassy to Venka- 
tapa Hayaka in 1623.^® 

But from the letters of the English factors cited above it is evident that 
Venkatapa Nayaka was dealing secretely with the English as well. This 
explains the post script to the letters dated 1619, which runs thus — Renewed 
overtures from the Mallabars, who declare they can fill the Expedition with 
pepper in less than fifteen days.^’^^ 

Further proof of king Venkatapa Nayaka’s desire to have relations with 
the English is afforded in a letter dated about May 1620 written by William 
Hoare to the Company. It runs thus — "" It hath beene, I presume, long since- 
related unto your Worships how that during your fleets abode at Sevallee two 
MaUabar frigots putt themselves under the command of your shippes, affirming 
themselves subjects to a Ragia of Echaree, neere Goa, and pretending to be 
sent by the King their master to capitulate with the English about establishing 
a trade with him for pepper, his countrey, by their report, yielding yearlie 
sufficient to lade two good shippes ; the tryall whereof being by consuitacioB: 
assented to, they both attended the fleets to this place. And heere one of them 
desired leave to depart before to the King to advize of our comminge, that his 
pepper might be in the more readinesse against our arrivall, and that an 
English marchant might accompany him to view the comodity and cutt price 
with the Kinge, for whome sufficient hostage should be left aboord the Dragoon ; 
which was likewise agreed upon,’'^^ 

The above letters helps us to affirm that {a) Veiikatapa Nayaka was 
desirous to secure the advantages of Trade in pepper with the English ; (6) 
that he sent two ships that put themselves under the command of the English 
captain ; (c) that these ships were to effect a bargain with the English in regard 
to the trade in pepper ; and (d) that the final word concerning the price of the 
commodity lay mth Venkatapa Nayaka himself. We may note that ail this 
was done only three years before he received an embassy from the Portuguese 
Viceroy of Goa. ^ ^ ' 

® Eice, op, r4t, pp, 157-168. 

^ Ibid, p. 158. 

Ibid, . , , . 

Foster, op. cit. p. 60, ■ : . . V 

Foster, ihid,p. 10, . ' 


A FamaE’ of Emperor Aurangaseb to a Maratha Chief 

[By Dr. M. A. Chaghtai, D.Litk] 

The Farman of Aurangzeb reproduced here with a brief account actual- 
ly belongs to the Satara Historical Museum which at present has been 
housed at the Deccan College Post-Graduate and Eesearch Institute* 
Poona. When I first .saw it, I found it of a peculiar type having an ob- 
long size 42, X 18 inches with only six lines of the text with about five 
inches space between them written in beautiful and clear Nasta’liq style 
.and the Tughra characters in red bearing the name and insignia of 
Emperor Aurangzeb with a rare Kunyat- Abdul Faiz instead of the 
usual one Abul-Muzaffar or , Abu'Z-Zafar. On its right is the Great 
Tound Mughal Seal, in the centre of which the name of the Emperor is 
“igiven as noted below. This central insignia of the Emperor is surround- 
*ed by ten smaller circles, each of these smaller circles bears the name of 
the Emperor’s forefathers in the direct line right upto Timur. Evidently 
It seems that it has nicely been repaired but some of the wwds in the 
■first and the fourth lines are not clear, particularly in the fourth line 
which I could not make out. This led me to consult some better author- 
ity on the Persian language. The only available person in Poona Khan 
Dahadur Prof. Abdul Qadir Sarfaraz was consulted immediately for the 
decipherment of some of the mutilated words,, who after casting a glance 
•at document informed me that he had already prepared a note on 
the same Farman for Principal H. G. Eawlinson of the Deccan College 
■on Both March 1930. Under the circumstances, therefore, it has be- 
come necessary for me to utilise the note of the -Khan Bahadur Professor 
Slieikh, with his kind permission,, specially as far as the text and the 
translation are concerned. But imfort-una'teiy I find that he has also 
left the same words, which I could not read undecipherecl. Novertheless 
these lacunae do not in any w^ay affect the purport of the Farman. More- 
over, I understand, that nothing so far , has been published about this 
Farman. . 

Text of the Farman. 

the 

Tughra 

(?) 1 

— f 

S^yj 


1 The word Sanwant is .Ideally pronounced Sawant takes its. origin,’ 

from Sanskirt word Setmant which means a feudatory king, a Jagirdar, a goverrwr 
of a province., and" it is 'geneifally found ha' ancient ' MsoripStnis,' ■ ‘ 


■^b'\^ ^ v^a % 

On tixe back of the Parman 

■ :{^d.:um '«;j<>.c sKIawO &[k^ ^Mi <iJl^j.f ■ 

' JW| ^ ^iiU' Jl-« y ■ wfl/^'^loU-. , 

i «tJ:ob lab y (J^ound Seal) 

Translation : — 

In the naioe of Him Who is the most Holy and 
Exalted in glory 

Tne Earman (Mandate) of Abul-Faiz Muhammad 
Mohi'ud-din Aiamgir Badshah Ghazi 

Obedient to Islam, Ram^ Sawant, being hopeful of Royal favours- 
should know that in these days it was submitted to the dignified court, 
through the letter written by Saif Khan to Inayat Ullah Khan that he- 
(Sawant), the best of equals in company of said (Saif) Ehan vns actively 
engaged in chastising and destroying Khem of mischievous tendency,. 
Ihereiore, his (Sawant s) great services have been appreciated and 
honoured by issuing this mandate and (grant of) ten tboustind rupees, 
as Misa'ada (help-money). He (Sawant) should offer thanks for this high 
favour and put forth abundant efforts for killing and capturing the- 
accursed Kliem. He (Sawant) should regard that sti'ess is laid on this 
matter. Written on the 19th of the month of Shaban^ fiftieth regnal 
year (26th Nov. 1706 A. D.). 

On the reverse :' — ‘Forwarded through the Chief minister of ministers 
Jui nulatu’l-MuIli Madarud-Maham Amirul-Umara. 

In the seal: — ^Amirul-Umara slave of Badshah Alarngir Ghazi — 45 

regnal year.^ ' . . 


1 Plere the word Ram is almost clear and it has not been included by Prof. Shaikh 
in his transcription of the text of the Farman which, I think, was due to the then 
bad condition of the Farman which is quite, obvious, after which it vras repaired 
at Calcutta under the able guidance of Khan Bahadur, A. F. M. Abdul- Ali, late* 
Record Keeper of Govt, of. India as Professor Shaikh told the writer of this note. 

S Sh'aban is the last month of the regal year of Aurangzeb because according 
to his own device the first month of the regnal year was the month of Ramazan* 
therefore, we should take the fiOtli year as 19th Sh'aban 1118 A:H../26th Hot. 1T06i 
A.D. After which he died on Friday, 4th March 1707 A. D, 

^ Cates in ^ the' seals ..were" geuerally'-^- yeto when • they were prepared. . . 
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The chronicles tell us : ‘Khem Sawant became , the Chief of Sawaint 
Wadi^ in 1675 and by helping the Miighals in their st^ruggie against" 
Siiivaji and making frequent raids across the Goa frontier he had con-; 
siderably increased his territory. Afterwards in 1707 he supported. 
Bliivaji’s grandson Sliahu in contests with the Kolhapur Chief and was 
cofnmed in his possessions. He died in 1709 without male issue'. There- 
fore we presumably conclude that the * Sawant' mentioned in the begin- 
ning of the Mughal Farman might be this same Khem Sawaiit who helped 
the Mughals against the Marhattas. As far the 'Khem’ mentioned 
lower down in the Farman against whom the 'Sawanf acted in the Com-, 
pany of Saif Khan nothing could be said unless other similar authentic 
document came to our rescue. 

Saif Khan’s real name is not known but the author of’ Ma’athifu’h 
Umra^ says that Saifu’d-Bin Mahmud entitled Saif Khan was one of the- 
great nobles of Shah Jahan’s period who died in 1095 A. H./1683 A. D. 
while he was the Goyemor of Allahabad province and he had left a son 
on whom Aurangzeb had also conferred the title of Saif Khan formerly 
borne by his father and he was appointed the Foujdar of Tal Kokan, 
Qila’dar of Azamnagar Malgaon and Thanedar of Satgaon. He was alsO' 
appointed the governor- Subehdar of Bijapur in the 49th year of the- 
reign of Aurangzeb. After Aurangzeb ’s death he entered the service of 
Prince Kam Bakhsh. 

But the History of Wadfi mentions that about the year 1706- 

Sayyad Ghazanfar Ali Khan was appointed the chief commander of the 
Mughal forces at Phonda.^ The duty of helping him was assigned to 
Khem Sawant by the Delhi Empei’or. This actually corroborates the 
pur[)ort of the Farman and it seems as if the real name of Saif Khan 

might have been Sayyad Ghazanfar Ali Khan and the author of the 

Mathiru’l-Umara has only given his title. If this he true Saif Khan 
and Sayyad Ghazanfar Ali Khan are one and the same person. 

In ay at Ullah Khan to whom the matter was reported by Saif Khan 
about Sawant, was the author of a collection of Aurangzeb ’s letters 

knowm as the Kalimat-i-Tayyihat, and he had also collected the com- 

mands of the Emperor under the nB,me of ’Aihham-u'Alamgin, He had 

1 (a) Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. X. (Batangin and Savantvadi)^ 
Bombay 1880, pp. 437-47. 

(b) Memoir of the Sawunt Waree State, Bombay 1855, pp. 1-4. 

(c) A History of Sawant Wadi State, (Marhati) by Vithals Puruso 
Pingnlkara, Sawant Wadi, 1927, pp. 62-64. 

(d) Maharastriya Jnanahosa Yol. 21, pp. 165-66, (Poona, 1927). 

The State of Sawant Wadi, lying between 16°15'30'^ and 15036^33'' north latitude 
and 74° 20^ 51'^ and 73^36' 11'' east longitude has a total area of about nine hundred 
miles. It forms the southern part of what was formerly known by the name of the 
‘Konkan Pati’, or the territory lying between the Sahyadri range of Ghats and the 

.■sea. ■■ . ' 

2 Ma'atMrul-Umara bv Nawab Samsamu’d-Bowla Shan Nawaz Xhan, Calcutta*. 

1890, Yol. II, pp. 479-85. 

3 A History of Sawant Wadi,, op. cit., p, 25. The writer is grateful to his col- 
league Mr. Shaikh Chand Hussain for the translation of this particular para. 

4 Phonda is a pass in Western Ghats (Imperial Gazetteer of India Yol. XII, p. 219 )l 
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gi'adually risen from an ordinary' position to ' the, ■ rank of . 
tendent of Administration and during the last years of the reign oi 
Aurangzeb he used to sign the documents instead of the mimster Nawab. 
Asad KhanA 

The reverse side of this Farman shows that it had been forwarded 
through Jumlatu’l-Mulk Madarul*M^ Amirl-Umara. His real name 
WaS' M^ Ibrahim entitled, Nawab ' Asad Khan. ^ He _w as hhe: only person 
through whom such important mandates were issued. His seal is also 
there. He was the only aged Wazir who was spared to Aurangzeb dur- 
ing his last years and he was five years junior to the Emperor.^ 


I M(i*(ithMl Umara, op. cit., pp. 828-832. 
2IMd, :Yol 1. pp. 310-21. 


The Causes of the Maratha-Poituguese War ( 1683 - 84 ;). 

(By Mr. George M. Moraes, M.A.). 

Among the many campaigns that fill the troubled reign of Sambaji, 
his campaign against the Portuguese may rightly be assigned the pride of 
place. It was the first trial of strength between a European power, cele- 
brated throughout the East for its prowess^, and the young Maratha nation 
—a struggle which may be said to have ended creditably to the Maratha 
■arms.^ 

What are the causes that led to this Luso-Maratha conflict? In point- 
ing out to the occupation and fortification of Angediva by the Portuguese, 
the help they rendered to the Mughals, and the incidents resulting from 
the conflicting claims of both to the sovereignty of the sea, the writers on 
Indian history seem to have hitherto mistaken the accidental for the 
fundamental causes. These incidents provided at best the immediate 
occasion for the outbreak of the hostilities. The real reason lay deeper, 
and is to be traced to the ideal the great Shivaji had held up before his 
compatriots, viz,, not to sheathe the sword till the last inch of that sacred 
MaharitStrian soil was redeemed from foreign domination. As a worthy 
son, Sambhaji could not but be afieeted by this thought of Mahardstra 
irredenta — a fact which comes out prominently from a survey of his rela- 
tions with the Portuguese. . 

It is well known that when soon after the death of; Shivaji, Soyra Bai, 
one of his widows, got her own son, Eajaram, enthroned, it was "only by 
sheer chance — ^lack of unity among Bajaram’s supporters — that Sambhaji 
succeeded in winning the crown; and though Bajaram’s partisans were 
rounded up, there were dark clouds of a civil war still looming on the 
horizon. Nor were the Marathas on terms of amity with their neighbours, 
wdth the result that the latter could not be trusted to remain inactive pend- 
ing the decision of the issue. The campaign against the Sidig of Janjira 
undertaken by Shivaji during his last years, had ended inconclusively for 
the Marathas, and the Sidis were actually profiting by the confusion caused 
by the cdiange of rulers. Sick of the predatory activities of the Maratha 
chieftains, the Portuguese too were on the point of denouncing the nre- 
earious peace that existed between the two states, and as the Viceroy wrote 
to Sambhaji, he had already issued instructions to his general of Salsette to 
violate the Maratha frontier.^ Thus wdth the Sidi menacing the northern 
frontier and the Portuguese holding out threats in the south, not to speak 
of the internal disorder, the new king found himself in a terrible predica- 
ment at the inception of his reign. 

Sambhaji extricated himself from this extremity by having recourse to 
the old stratagem of making friends with one enemy and attacking the 
other. Accordingly, in May 1680, he dispatched Bamaji Naique Tacur to 


1 Manucci, Storm do Mogor, II, p. 260. 

2 Orme, Historical FragmentB of the Mughal Wmfire and of the Moiattoes, p. 124. 

3 Bragaruca Pereira, Arquivo Portuqms Oriental^, T. i, V. iii, Pt. i, p. Ixxxi 
(Viceroy's letter to Eainaji Naique Tacur, dated Sth May, 1680).; 


Goa witii an offer of peace, which was accepted;^ but when the Yiceroj 
proposed his own terms, ^ Sambhaji maintained an ominous silence. This- 
went on for a year and a half, during. ;whiph. period^^^^&^ 
frequently harassed by Givaji Yinaique, the Subedar of Bicholim, and 
cajoled into inaction by Dharmaji Naganath, the sagacious Subedar of 
Ponda^. It is possible that the plea of the Subedar that Givaji was acting 
on his own initiative and without the knowledge of his master, coupled 
with the assurance that Sambhaji earnestly wished to remain at peace - 
with the Portuguese, may have induced a sense of false security in the. 
Viceroy. It seems, however, more reasonable that the Portuguese shared, 
the universal opinion prevailing among Christians in India, that Aiirang- 
zib hated them with the same deathless hatred as he did the Hindus,*^ and . 
naturally felt that by making common cause against the j\Iarath.as with 
the Sidi, who was the Mughal admiral, they would hasten their own ruin. 
Under these circumstances, the onl.y course left to them was to ally them- 
selves with the Marathas, and offer a united front to the IMuslini powers. 
This was in fact the implication of the Viceroy’s letter to Anaji (Avaji) 
Pandit, dated the 4th June, 1681, in which be is urged to represent to h.is 
royal master the value of the Portuguese alliance. , “since trusting to their 
friendship he could safely prosecute his wars with his enemies, without the 
necessity of leaving one single soldier for the defence of the territories that 
border on those of this state.”® 

On Sambhaji, however, the Viceroy^s proposal made little impression. 
His object obviously was to gain time by cajoling the Portuguese so that 
he could turn on them, once he had finished the Sidi. Accordingly, when 
the Viceroy complained that in his recent communication (reaching Goa 
on the 1st June, 1681) Sambhaji had made no reference to the peace pro- 
posals he had sent with the Maratha agent, he put him off by deputing an 
envoy to Goa in the person of Essaji Gambhir Piao; and that some more 
time might be taken up with further correspondence, it was so arranged 
that the envoy should arrive without the necessary credentials.^ 

But the war against the Sidis was going badly for the Marathas. It 
was realized before long that to crush the Sidis it would be necessary to 
muster against them the entire resources of the Maratha kingdom. ’ To 
ensure, therefore, that the Portuguese would not create a divei-sion, when 
they were thus engaged in a life and death struggle with the Sidi, Sambhaji 
struck upon a device of placating the Portuguese. A few days before the 
historic siege of Janjira was commenced, “ Essaji Gambir Eao'was made to 
report to the Portuguese Viceroy that it had been decided, doubtless as a 
preliminary to the formal conclusion of a peace treaty, to replace Givaji 


4 Bragan§a Pereira, ' Op. Oit., pp. Ixxxxii, letter of the Viceroy to Rayaji. 
Pandit of 2Sth May 1680; to Sambhaji, dated May, 1680. 

^ Ibid, pp. Ixxxvi — ^Ixxxviii. Letter to Sambhaji of 4th June, 1681. 

7 Martineau, if fmorVes * Francois Martin, II, p. 328; Manueoi, Op. Cit., p. 26 
6 Ibid, pp. Ixxxiv-lxxxviii. ^ i 

SBragan 9 a Pereira, O 3 ?. p, Ixxxiv. 

Qibid, p. xc [letter to Anaji (Avaji) Pandit, of ^th Jniy, 1681*]. 



Vinaique, the Subedar of Bicholim . who b> pets ona non grata to the; 
Portuguese government, by a more desirable person, Moro Dadaji.i^ . 

Despite the Herculean efforts of Sambhaji, who went to the extent even 
of attempting to bridge the deep and broad waterway that sex:>arates. 
Jaiijira from the mainland, the prospects of the fall of the fort w^ere as* 
distant as ever. Just at this stage the Mughal armies, which had been 
dispatched in pursuit of the rebel prince Akbai% now a refugee at 
Sambhaji’s court, hastened to the scene. By the 4th of Pebruary, 1682, 
they reached Kalyan, which they made their headquarters. ^2 i-j 3 
that by the end of June the Sidi's fleet, which had been giving an excellent 
account of itself all this while, was going to be reinforced by the Mughal 
squadron which the governor of Surat had been ordered by Aurangzib to 
equip. 

The Mughal invasion of the Konkan compelled Shambhu to leave the- 
prosecution of the siege to his generals and to hasten to Baigarh to organise 
his defences. He threatened the English at Bombay with immediate in- 
vasion, if they gave any further facilities to the Sidi’s fleet; and to prevent 
any surprise landing of the Mughal forces in his rear he decided to make. 
Ailgediva (off Karwar) his naval base in. the south. 

The Portuguese had bitter experience already of having allowed^ 
Sambhaji to fortify the islets of Undery and Cundery, commanding the- 
entrance to Chaul. The Marathas were actually using this concession 
made by the Viceroy expressly for the purpose of helping them in their- 
war against the Sidi, to enthrall the trade of Chaul.^s gych being the 
predatory disposition of the Marathas, the Portuguese felt that the trade 
of Goa would similarly suffer, the moment the Marathas secured a foothold 
on Angediva, an island not more than tw^elve leagues from their capital. 
What was worse, the Arabs were actually in alliance with Sambhaji and 
were actively assisting him against the Sidi. Would it not perhaps be 
demanded by these sworn enemies of the Poi'tuguese nation as a reward* 
for their services that the said island be handed over to them, with the 
inevitable result that they would mtercept the supplies that daily arrived 
from Kanara, and starve the city of Goa' into surrender? The occupation 
and fortification of Angediva by a hostije power being thus fraught with 
the gravest consequences to the Portuguese, it was unanimously agreed' 
at a meeting of the Viceroy's Council held on the 27th of April, 1682, that 
Sambhaji should be faced with, a fait accompli, A naval squadron was 
accordingly ordered to be stationed at the place and a fort built with six 
pieces of artillery. The following day the English factors of Karwar 
wrote to Surat, *‘for two days since the Portuguese arrived there with four 
Grabs and landed two hundred men and expect more with lime, etc., 


11 Braganga Pereira, Op. Cit., p, xci (reply of the. Viceroy, where this fact ir- 
recorded, dated 1st January, 1862). 
l2Sarkar, Op. Oit., pp. 265, 267. 

13 Martineau, Op. Oit., p. 295. 

14 Orme, Op. Oit., p. 111. 

IS ‘They robbed the said >machua$ and alniondies,. md with artillery they fo,rce(® 
those that tried to pass.* ' ' - . -r.',/ " ■ ■ ■' 
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mecessaryes to fortifie the island, as we are credibly informed, by the 
^countiy people/'^*^ :v' / 

When Essaji Gambhir^^^^^^ Subedar of Aneola wrote to the 

Viceroy calling upon him to withdraw his fleet from the island and d»^sist 
irorn the enterprisey the Goa Government took exception to this action of 
the Mara tha ofl&cials, implying thereby that they had no reasons to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of a sovereign state. Nor was this attitude of 
the Portuguese government witnout justification. Angecliva was not 
merely a derelict that goes to the person that first picks it up, it had 
-•actually been occupied in the past by the Portuguese off and on. Conse- 
quently to the request of the Maratha envoy that they should send an 
explanatory note to Sanibhaji, the secretary Luis Gonsalves Cota replied 
“that in their letter to the Maratha sovereign which had already been 
despatched, he had merely acknowledged receipt of the present he had sent 
'observing at the same time that in order to treat of any other matter it was 
'essential , that his envoy should be provided with the proper credentials. 
As to the occupation of Angediva, why should it be referred to at all? 
'■‘The Viceroy owes no explanation to anyone for what he does in the lands 
under his own jurisdiction.’ In 'conclusion, the secretary w^amed the 
•ambassador that if the Marathas were desirous of continuing friendly 
relations with his government, he should apprise his sovereign of the 
excesses committed on land and sea by his chieftains, and in particular 
of the recent incursion into Chorao by the notorious Zivaji Vinaique ihe 
'Subedar of Bicholim. But that alone would not suffice. They shculd 
make an example of this disturber of the peace and send ^another in. his 
place, and suitable compensation should be made to the Viceroy for ihe 
losses the Portuguese subjects had suffered in the course of his inroads.^® 

Normal relations were maintained between the two powers despite the 
•fact that neither party was willing to accommodate the other. On. the 2Bth 
of July, 1682, the Viceroy sent his congratulations to Sambhaji on the birth 
of a son, probably ShahiiJ^ availed himself of the oppox'timity to 

renew his solicitations for a formal conclusion of peace. . Some days pre- 
viously Sambhaji had requested the Viceroy to order the captains of his 
armada not to obstruct the ships carrying ammunition and provisions to 
‘the Maratha ports. In granting the request, the Viceroy observed (in 
■another letter of the same date) that he always wished to be on terms of 
friendship with the Marathas, but that he did not experience similar treat- 
ment on the part of the latter’s chieftains. 

From, this seemingly obsequious attitude of the Viceroy, Eao Bahadur 
G. S. Sardesai has wrongly concluded that the Portuguese were mortally 
afraid lest Sambhaji should invade their territories and seize Goa^^. As we 
have already explained, the fact however was that the Viceroy had taken 
•a statesmanlike view of the situation. He could clearly discern that, if 
the coastal powers were to give full play to their mutual jealousies, 


in Pissurlencar, Portuguemi 


Factory Becords, Surat, Yol. CYIII, cited 
Maratas, B. L V. G., No. 2, 1928, p. 75, note 2. 
ISBraganga Pereira, Op. pp. xciii-xcv. 
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they would directly play into the hands of the Mughal, and be devoured by 
him piecemeal. 

All this while vigoz'ous efforts V'cre being made by Aiirangzib to destroy 
the Marathas once and for all. As the English at Karwar wTote on the 
3()th of July, ‘He is so inveterate against the Eajah that he hath thrown 
oil his pagii and swci-n never to put it on again, till he has either killed or 
taken, or routed him out of his countr-3u ' ‘22 On the 5th of October the Sidis 
scored a signal victory over Sambhaji in a naval action fought within sight of 
the fort of Bombay. In this encounter the squadron under Sidi Misri, the 
Maratha admiral was completely annihilated by Sidi Qasim, Sidi Misri 
himself being captured. ^3 Soon the news was received that ‘the fleet which 
Aurangzib had ordered t.o be prepared at Surat was ready to sail in the- 

month of November/ ’^4 

With the Maratha navy already shattered and broken Sambhaji must 
have felt himself unequal to meet the impending attack single-handed. He- 
made overtures of friendship both to the English and the Portuguese. He 
sent an ambassador to the former “expressly to inform them that he had 

received certain intelligence ..that Aurangzib intended to take Bombay 

from the English by surprise, and afterwards Bassein and Daman, belong- 
ing to the Portuguese; that sensible to the great danger to which his own 
country would be exposed by the Mughals possession of these fortresses, 
proposed a defensive alliance with the English, to operate on occasion. '*25. 
He sought to liquidate his diflerences with the Portuguese as well. And 
accordingly in November 1682, Essagi Gambhir Bao wrote to the Goa Gov- 
ernment that Sambhaji “having been informed of the ruinous proceedings 
of the Subedar of Givagi Vinaique, had ordered his arrest, sending in bis. 
stead Moro Dadagi.’* “The latter’', it was added, “had received special ins- 
tructions that he should do everything in his power to promote good-neigh- 
bourly relations between the two states.*’^ Some compensation also seems 
to have been promised for the losses sustained by the Portuguese subjects. 

But the English of Bombay knew exactly what value they should store 
by professions of friendship on Sambhaji’s part. Already in 1682 they 
bad written to the Council at Surat: “We have no reason to think 
Sambhaji Eajah our friend because of the Siddi’s being continually supplied 
by our Island (of Bombay) and yet he continues fair with us, — ^not out of 
any respect to us but of kindness to himself, (he) reaping a great benefit 
from our trading to the Kuiiahs, which brings him a great deal of money 
yearly... ”28 Sambhaji, moreover, had some time previously fortified the 
island of Kundrey, from which he continued to distress the trade of 
Bombay. For the Bombay factors report to the Court in London in 
January 8th, 1688, that the whole of the previous year Shivaji (sic) had 
kept from 10 to 12 galivats at this island and that by his attacks on 


22 Sarkar, Op. Oit.^ p. 258. - 

25 Orme, Op. Cit., p. 113; Sarkar, Op. Oit,, p. 268; Sardesai, Op. Cit., p, 40,. 
says that the Marathas in order to prevent their vessels from falling into the hands- 
of the enemy, scuttled them. No authorities are mentioned. 

24 Orme, Op. OiL^ p. 114. , ' : ’ 

25 rm., pp. 114-15. . ' , ‘ 

26 Letter of Francisco de Tavora to Essagi ' (lamhhir Bao, dated '26th Nov. , 1682> 

Lo dos Beis VizMm, No. 2, F1126,’ cited in Pimrlienbar, p.-TF. ■ 

Note 2. ^ ■■■ 

28 Sarkar, House of SBwaji, p 202, ^ 
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Ijlnglisli shipping the inhabitants of Bombay had lost to the time pf 
IBs, 4,500.^^ Consequentiy, when the Mug fleet arrived from Surat, it 
was given free passage through the bay of Bombay. ^ 

It was how^eveit qu^ different with the Portuguese. The Viceroy had 
:never ceased to nurse the vain hope that the very logic of events Would 
:som6 day bring Sambhaji to a more reasonable frame of mind. He naist 
have been delighted with Essagi Gambhir Bao’s letter, w’hich eoiitained 
'Such good tidings. And he reprimanded the Bombay governor for what he 
■deemed a disgraceful proceeding in allowiilg himself to be bribed into deli- 
vering the island to the Mughais.^^ xAccordingly, when Aurangzib with the 
object of bringing the war against the Marathas to a speedy and victorious 
■end by closing on them from ail sides opened negotiations for an offensive 
and defensive alliance with the Portuguese, i3romising l/hem all the lands 
he took from Sambhaji, the Viceroy respectfully declined the offer. In 
his explanation to the Emperor, it was pointed out that, while it was a 
matter of principle with the P’oiffuguese never to resort to war unless 
'there was sufficient provocation, in the present instance there actually v'as 
a peace treaty with the part}^ concerned.^ Prudence how’-ever demanded 
that there should be some concession on minor points. The Viceroy, there- 
fore, acceded to the Emperor’s requisition that the Portuguese should allow 
free passage to his convoys through the rivers in their territories, and 
•also permit his generals to make their purchases therein. 

It seems certain that having clearly visualized the ultimate logical 
.consequence of the vaulting ambition of Aurangzib, the Viceroy would, had 
he the means, have resisted the Emperor’s demand even in these minor 
paints: *‘The Moors are not such as one can have confidence in,” he 
wrote to his sovereign in Portugal in his letter of 24th June, 1683, imme- 
diately after the departure of Aurangzib s departure from Goa, ‘*but 
these (meaning the Mughals) in particular are so utterly devoid of faith 
;and shame, and so woefully lacking in honour and truth, that it seems 
imperative that Your Highness should endeavour to the utmost to help 
India, because besides the Mogor, who is never without some pretext to 
make war on us, there are other things to attend to, and all else that is 
necessary for the preservation of the state. The Viceroy was hoping 
against hope that the points at issue between the two powers would be 
resolved and the Marathas would align with the Portuguese, But besides 
•subterfuges the Marathas did nothing to implement their promises. On 
the contrary, no sooner did he learn that the Mughal armies had been given 
free passage through the Portuguese dominions, than Sambhaji flew into a 
passion, and ordered his troops to set Are to their villages in Nortlierii 
Eonkan, ”We expect,” wrote the English factors of Bombay, on ihe 8th 
of Januai’y, 1683, “Sombaja Hajah will resent very ill our harbouring the 


29 Collection of Papers received from the India Office (Bombav Secretariat) No. 6, 

■p. 10^. 

30 BragaB§a Pereira, p. xcv, 

31 Manucci, Of, Oit.^ p, 260. 

32 This seems to have been said by the Viceroy for the sake of emphasis. What 
he had actually in mind was that there was going to be a peace with the Marathas— 
an object towards whose achievement all Ms' efforts had been hitherto directed. 

33 Bragan^a Pereira, Op. p.' cii.' ■ ■ ' ■ 

34 Ibidj pp, xcv-xcvi. ' ■ ; 
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Moghul s fleet for already he hath declared the Portuguese his Enemy 
and hath burnt several of their Aldeas for giving leave to them to pass by 
iannah up to Cattain with provisions/’^ 

Pantof complained to Eamachandra 

Pandita, the General of Sambhaji Eajah in the Konkan, that there bad 
hitherto been no reciprocity to the friendship the Portuguese had always 
evinced for the Marathas. Nor had the Machuas and the Gallivats, v/hioh 
they had seized been restored to their lawful owners. And far from m airin g 
satisfaction for the burning of the villages, they were burning more of them 
every day. The Marathas had been maintaining an ambassador at the 
Viceregal court on the pretence of adjusting a peace treaty with the Portu- 
guese, but though two ^ years had elapsed, he was .still aw'aitiug the 
necessary powers from his government to bring* this about. Lamenting the 
lack of vision in the Maratha foreign policy the Viceroy represented to 
Eamachandra Pandita that time alone would show how vital to +heir 
interests was an alliance wdth a nation so truthful and loyal as the Portu- 
guese, a people wdio never w^ent upon their plighted word. 'There is no 
time to lose,’ the Viceroy concluded, and exhorted the General to take the 
initiative himself, and wuite to Sambhaji asking him to take immediate 
decision on this all important matter. 

Sambhaji remained reticent as usual. The Viceroy therefore had no 
aEernative but to accede to the repeated overtures of Aurangzib lor m 
offensive alliance against the Marathas. Sambhaji soon began to repent 
ot his tortuous dealings, and came cringing before the Viceroy, begging 
him not to renounce his friendship and abandon him to his fate.57 It vras 
how'ever too late. The long silence of Sambhaji and the continual hostility 
on the part of his chieftains were proof, if proof were needed, of the w'aiiike 
intentions of the Marathas. His overtures were therefore rejected with the 
contempt they deserved. 

^ Foiled^ in his attempt to wean the Portuguese from an alliance w'bieh 

lea'ened to ^^1 his fate, Sambhaji tried the final, and as it proved to 
be, the most efficacious means of saving himself— bribe. Fearing that the 
Miigaal generals w^ould yield to the temptation, the Viceroy, it would 
seem, on getting scent of this, wrrote to the Emperor on 12th April, 1688 
4 surprised that neither his army nor his fleet had 

fuiniled his^ expectations ,* that by their dilatoriness they had given time to 
‘the infidel’ to prepare his defences; so much so that but for the timely 
warning given to Bahadur Khan by the Portuguese General Horn Manuel 
Lobo de Silveira, he would have succeeded in fortifying Parsica, a place of 
great strategical importance, and impeded the supply of provisions to the 
Mughal armies at Kalyan and Biundy. The Viceroy offered to place at the 
disposal of the Emperor all his resources, material and personal. He 
admonished him that he should prosecute with vigour the campaign, wh.ich 
he had prepared with such great assiduity, wairning his generals not to 
linger in those places, where they had fixed their headquarters, since dila- 
toriness was detrimental to the interests of the allies. 


35 Oolhction of Papers received from the India Oificej no. 8, pp. 107-8. 

36 TyO flos Beis Visinhos, No. 2, Fi. 27, cited in Pissurlemcar, Art,^ Cit.^ p. 84. 

37 Ibid, p. 87, L'^dos Eeis Vhinkos, FI. 31. This and the previous letter ought to 
have been published hi Bragan^a Pereira, Arquivo Portuguis Oriental, a work, which 
purports to be and really is a source-book of Indian History. 

^L'^dos Beis Vizinhos, No. 2, H. 31, cited in Pissuriencar, Art, Oit., p. 87. 
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But wliat the Viceroy iaad feared had already come to pass. Before 
his letter could reach the Mughal Emperor^ nay even before it was penned^ 
the Impenalists had evacuated Xalyan. And freed from the Mughal periij 
Sambhaji fell upon the Portuguese, ^9 certain that he could make short work 
of their power in the Konkan now that the support of their allies had been 
withdrawn.'' 


39 2nd April, 1685; Sarkar, PoTtugmse-Maratha Wafj l68S-168^j I.E.A.S,yl%l%-2(}^ 
No. 5, p. 2. (Relagao Verdadeira.) 



Had the Boor’s Cou^ (established in India by the Eoyal Charter of 
24th September, 1726), any criminal jurisdiction ? 

[By Mr D. N. Banerjee, M.A.] 

The object of this paper^ is to determine, with the help of the relevant 

Mayor’s Courts established at Madras. 
Bombay and Calcutta by the Charter of Justice granted to the East India 
'Ompany ' by Bing George I on the 24th of September, 1726, had any 
criminal jurisdiction. The question arose in my mind in the following 
'Gircumsrances. ’ ® 

- j. studying the subject of judiciary in connexion with my researches 

into the eaily administrative system of the East India Cornpany in 
Bengal, I was faced with a difficulty, namely, whether the Mayor’s 
■Courts referred to above could exercise any criminal jurisdiction. ‘My 
■difficulty was caused, as will appear from the extracts quoted below, by 
rsome conflicting (or misleading) views previously expressed on the sxibject. 
Thus Bussell says in connexion with the Eoyal Charter of Justice of 24th 
-September, 1726.2; 

''By this Charter, a mayor and nine aldermen, for each of the said 
three settlements ^ were named and incorporated, with perpetual succes- 
sion, with power of acting under a common seal, and of making by-laws, 
•and of holding a mayor’s court for the trial of causes both civil md 
^criminal,^ (bigh treason only excepted),” 

Further, I found in a statement entered in the Proceedings^ of a 
meeting of the Court of Directors held on Wednesday, the 1st of February, 
1726/7 6: 

"Mr. Woodford acquainted the Court that pursuant to Order, the 
three Charters were exemplyfled for the Factorys of Fort l3t. George, 
Bengal and Bombay, authorizing the Mayor and Aldermen at each of 
those places to Try Causes Vizt. Fe Iona/, “^Injuries, Civil Actions, and 
Property s, etc ”, 

Now, Felony being a criminal offence j the implication of Mr Wood- 
ford’s statement is clear, namely, that the Mayor’s Courts at Madras, 
.Bombay and Calcutta, were to have both civil and criminal jurisdiction. 

1 This paper is based on a certified, exact copy in typescript, of an official record 
•very kindly supplied to me, at my request, by the India Office, London. I take this 
.opportunity of thanking the Superintendent of Records, India Office, and Miss L. M. 
Anstey of the same Office, for kindly sending me the certified copy. 

la Also see foot-note 19 below in this connexion for further details. 

2 See F. Russell, A Collection of Statutes Concerning the Incorporation, Trade and 
^Commerce of the East India Company, London, 1794. 

3 1.e.y Madraspatnam (Madras), Bombay, and Calcutta, 

4 The italics are mine. 

5 Quoted by Firminger in his article entitled , Some Becords Belatlve to , the 
Mayor's Court, published in Bengal : Past and Present, January-March, 1914. 

6I.e., 1st February, 1727. 

. According to Ilbert, ‘The double date indicates a reference to the 

Three months, January, F'ebmary (and) March, which according to the Old Style 
closed the old year, 'ftffiile under the New Style^ introduced in 1761 by the Act 24 
<leo. II, 0. 23,' they begin the new year*’. See Ilbert, The Government of India, 
.3rd Edition, 1916, p. 14, Foot-note 2. 

7 The italic is mine. 
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, , ■ Again, William Ilaje has reaiiaife^ in. coniiexioii with the, . Mayor’s.' 
Courts estabilslied, in India, by , the ■Gharter of'; 24th..,,S.epte.iiiber. , 1726 ^: 

'''Justice gained Vlittle : by the''. esta.)blis.hment '.of ^ the: .'.Mayor’s. Courts'.. 
" ■ .The .Letters Patent of September, 1726, which .established thes.e , tiibiiiials,. 

really . did. but' .little to. .advance the interests, of 'substantive Justice. . These' 
Courts were, tO' consist of a. Mayor and nine Aldermen,, seven , of whom, 
with the Mayor, were to be British subjects. They were, in fact, com- 
posed of the Company’s mercantile servants — -men of the slenderest legal 
attainments, and the slightest judicial training. They undertook all 
kinds of luisiness, civil, criminal, and preiogative---^ were, to a certain 
extent, controlled by the executive Governrnents, which were constituted 
. . .Courts' of Appeal”. 

Thus according to this writer, also, the Mayor’s Courts could exercise 
criminal Jurisdiction. 

Moreover, in the course of his first lecture as Tagore Law Professor, 
Herbert Cowell stated^ : 

"In less than twenty years after the United Company wa^ establislied 
under the x\ct of Queen Anne, its Goiirt and Direetors^^ represented by 
petitiorfO'^^ to George I that there was great want at Madras, Port William 
and Bombay of a proper and competent power and authority for the more 
speedy and effectual administering of justice in civil causes and for trying 
and punishing of capital and other criminal offences and misdemeanours; 
and they accordingly prayed permission to establish Mayor's Courts at 
those places^'^. Thereupon the existing Courts, whatever they may have 
been, were superseded, and in the year 1726 (13th Geo. I) the Crown by 
Letters Patent established MayorsLOourts at Madras, Bombay, and Port' 
William”. 

Now the words in italics in this extract, taken along with the words 
that precede them therein, seem to imply that the Mayor’s Courts w'ere,. 
if and when established, to exercise civil as well as criminal jurisdiction. 
He added, however, a sentence to the end of the paragraph from which 
the extract has been taken, to the effect that the Mayors Courts ‘Svere 
declared to be Courts of Eeeord and were empowered to try, hear, and 
L determine all civil suits, actions, and pleas between party and party”,. 

! He also stated, it must be said in fairness to him, in the paragrapJi next 

following, that the Governor and Council at kladras, Bombay, and at 
' Port William were constituted (by the Charter of George I) "a Court of 

Oyer and Terminer”, and were "authorized and required to hoicl (piarter- 
Sessions for the trial of all offences excepting high treason”. But if tlie 
two paragraphs referred to above are taken together, there appears to exist 


8 See John William Kaye, The Administration of the. East India Oom^waiy; A 
" History of Indian Progress, Second Bdition, London, 1853, pp. 321-22, 

‘ 9 See Herbert Cowell, The History and Oonstifution of the Vourts and Legislative- 

Authorities in India, 1872, pp. 17-18; also the Sixth Pdifeiou of this book revised bv 
Dr. S, C. BagcM, 1936, p. 14. 

10 It is not very clear whether Cowell meant by the expression its Court and 
Directors both the Genera! Court of Proprietors and the Court of Directors of th#' 
Company or simply the Court of Directors. The expres.sion does not seem to have 
been very happily worded. 

See in this connexion the preamble to the Charter as quoted hereinafter. 

10a See foot-note 20 below in this connexion, 

11 The italics are mine. 
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some incongi-uity between what Professor Cowell has said in the opening 
sentence of the first paragraph and what he has subsequently stated in 
thein. At any rate, the whole thing seems to me to be somewhat mis- 
leading and does nob really satisfy the curiosity of one who wants to know 
what t he exact position was in regard to the question of the Jurisdiction- 
of the Alayor’s Courts established in India by the Charter of 24th 
Beptember, 1726. 

Lastly, with reference to the Major's Court established at Calcutta 
bj the Charter of 1726, Miss Monckton Jones has observed^^. 

‘Tri consequence of the Charter erecting his court the Mhyor of 
Calcutta was the stiprem.e judge over the entire community in ail parts 
of Bengal, to decide all disputes betioeen whites'^^'\ 

This statement is not only vague but also masieading in some respects, 
and does not really throw any light on the question under consideration 
in this paper. 

On the other hand, I found in a ietter^*^ of the Court of Directors to- 
the President and Council at Fort William, dated at London 17th. 
Feb.riiary, 1726/7: 

“The said Charter (f.e., the Charter of 24th September, 1726) 

nominates nine persons to be the Court of Mayor and Aldermen, and as 
such a Court to Try all Givil Causes that may happeyi^^''. 

Further, according to Morley^^ and IlberB^, the Mayor’s Courts estab- 
lished at Madras, Bombay and Calcutta by the Charter of 1726, were to* 
have only civil jurisdiction. 

In view of these conflicting (or, in some cases, misleading) views on 
the question of the Jurisdiction of the Mayor's Courts set up by the Charter 
of 24th September, 1726, I wrote in 1939 to the India Office, .London, re- 
questing it to send me a certified, exact copy of the Charter as a whole 
since I could not find anywdiere in India an authentic copy thereof. The 
India Office has since very kindly, as noted before^^, sent me such a copy 
i.n type. We shall now see what the Charter itself said on the question 
of the jurisdiction of the Mayor’s Courts, as that would remove all doubts- 
regarding its nature and scope. 

In the first place, the Charter^^ said by way of a preamble: — 

“George, by the Grace of God, etc............C' 


12 See M. E. Mon^kton Jones, W arren Hastings in Bengaly 1772-74, Oxford His- 
torical and Literary Studies, Vol. 9, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1918, pp. 32-33. 

13 The italics in this extract are mine. 

14 This letter has been quoted by Firminger in his article in Bengal : Past and' 
Pfe.:<enty already referred to in foot-note 5 above. 

15 The italics are mine. 

16 See W. H. Morley, The Administmtion af Justice in British India; Its Past 
Histori/ mid Present State, etc., 1858, pp. 6-7. 

17 See his Government of India, Third Edition, 1916, p. 32. 

18 See foot-note 1 above. 

IS See ‘‘Letters Patents (afc), granted to the United Company of Merchants of 
England, Trading to the East Indies, Bearing Date the Twenty-fourth of September, 
in the Thirteenth Year of the Eeign of George I. Anno Domini, One Thousand 
Seven Hundred and Twenty-Six '*. — India Office Becords : Charters and Treaties^ 
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‘‘V/iiereas Our Wel-beloyed Subjects, The United Company of Mer- 
xshants of England, Trading to the East-Indies, have, by a strict and equal 
Bistribution'of Justice^^^ w the Towns, Eorts, Factories and Places, 
belonging to the said Company, in the Bast-Indies, and other Parts beyond 
the Gape of Grood Hope to the Streights of Magellan, very much en- 
rcouraged, not only Our own Subjects, but likewise the Subjects of other 
Princes, and the Natives of the adjacent Countries, to resort to, and settle 
.in the said Towns, Forts, Factories and Places, for the better and more 
convenient carrying on of Trade; by which Means some of the said Towns, 
Factories and Places, are become very populous, and especially the Town, 
or Place, anciently called Chinapatnam, now called Madraspatnam, and 
Fort St. George, on the Coast of Coromandel, and also the Towns, 
Factories or Places, called Bombay, un the Island of Bombay, and Fort 
William, in Bengal, in the said East-Indies, and Parts aforesaid: And 
whereas, in Pursuance of the Privileges and Powders, granted to the said 
Company, by Our Boy al Predecessors, the said Company have constituted 
and appointed, within the Factories herein before-mentioned, several 
Officers, by the Names of Governor and Council, or President and Council: 
And whereas there is great Want, in all the said Places, of a proper and 
competent Power and Authority, for the more speedy and effectual ad- 
-ministering of Justice, in Civil Causes, and for the trying and punishing 
of Capital, and other Criminal Offences, and Misdemeanoi's committed, 
within the Places and Districts aforesaid, and in other the said Company’s 
Settlements within the Limits of Trade, granted to them, and for the 
better Government of the several Factories, belonging to the said Company, 
within the same. 

**And whereas the said Company have humbly applied to Us, by Peti- 
tion^o, setting forth, as herein before is set forth, and suggesting, that for 
-as much as the granting, to the said Company, such Powers as may 
•conduce to the punishing of Vice, and administering of Justice, and the 
better governing the said Company’s Factories, and Settlements’ Abroad, 
will not only tend to the Advancement of those good Ends, but also to 
the Increase of that Brandi of the National Trade, which is carried on 
to the East-Indies, as well as to the Increase of Our Revenues arising 
from the same; the said Company, therefore, by their said Petition, hum- 
bly besought TJs to grant, to the said Company, the several Powers, 
Privileges and Franchises, hereafter in these Presents contained; We, 
having considered the Premises, and being desirous to afford all tilting 
Assistance, and Encouragement, to the said Company, and for advancing 
of Trade, and promotion of Justice, and being well assured, that the 
establishing proper Courts of Justice will very much contribute thereunto, 
have, therefore, by virtue and in Pursuance of several Powers, granted 
to, and vested in ITs, by several Acts of Parliament, heretofore |.)assecl 
in that Belialf, and in Performance of divers Covenants, between Our 
Royal Predecessors and the said Company, for the granting to them all 
further reasonable Powers, and Privileges, for the better lr.n]>roveiuent 
and carrying on their Trade, and of Our special Grace, certain Knowledge 
and mere Motion, given and granted, and, by these Presents, do, for C.'s, 
•Our Heirs and Successors, give and’ grant, to the said Company and their 
Successors, and do, by these Presents, ordain, direct, establish and appoint, 

20 Firminger has given a copy 'of tMs, Petition in his article in ; Pmt mi 

already referred to in foot-note 6 above. ' 
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that there shall be, for ever hereafter^ within the said Town or Factorv- 

One Body Politick, and Corporate, by the Name of 

Mayor and Aldermen of... 22 and that such Body Politick and Cor- 

porate shall consist of a Mayor and Nine Aldermen, Seven of which said 
Aldermen, at least, together with the Mayor for the Time being, shall be 
natural born Subjects of Us, Our Heirs or Successors, and the other Two- 
AJdermen may be Subjects of any other Prince, or State, in Amity with 
Us ; and that the^ said Body Corporate, by Name aforesaid, shall have- 
perpetual Succession, and shall and may be Persons able and capable in 
Law, to sue and be sued, in any Courts and Causes wliatsoever; and shall 
and may have a Common Seal, for the Business and ilffairs of the said 
Corporation, which Common seal they and their Successors may break and 
change, at their Pleasure''. 

Secondly, in regard to the question of the jurisdiction of the Mayor’s: 
Courts the Charter declared — 

(a) For Madras: — 

do, for Us, Our Heirs and Successors, give and grant, to the* 
said Company and their Successors, and We do hereby ordaiin, direct and’ 
appoint, that the Mayor and Aldermen, for the Time being, of Madraspat- 
nam aforesaid, shall for ever hereafter be, and they are hereby constitut- 
ed, a Court of Eecord, by the Name of the Mayor’s Court, at Madraspat- 
nam, and they, or any Three or more of them (whereof the Mayor, or the 
Senior Alderman, for the Time being, to be One) may, and they are 
hereby authorized to try, hear and determine, all Civil Suits, Actions and 
Pleas, between Party and Party, that shall or may arise, or happen, or 
that have already arisen, or happened, wfithin the said Town of Madras- 
patnam, or within any of the Factories, subject or subordinate unto Fort 
St. George aforesaid, or to the said Governor or President, and the- 
Council of Fort St. George aforesaid”. 

(b) For Bombay: — 

*'And We do, for Us, Our Heirs and Successors, give and grant, to 
the said Company and their Successors, and We do hereby ordain, direct 
and appoint, that the Mayor and Aldermen of Bombay, aforesaid, for the 
Time being, shall for ever hereafter be, and they are hereby continued, 
a Court of Eecord, by the Name of the Mayor's Court, at Bombay; and 
that they, or any Three or more of them (whereof the Mayor, or Senior 
Alderman, for the Time being, to be One) may and are hereby authorized 
to try, hear and determine, all Civil Suits, Actions and Pleas, between 
Party and Party, that shall or may arise or happen, or that have already 
arisen or happened, within the said Town or Factory of Bombay, or with- 
in any of the Factories, subject or subordinate thereunto”. 

(c) For Calcutta: — 

*‘And We do, for Us, Our Heirs and Successors, give and 'grant, to- 
the said Company and their Successors, and We do hereby ordain, direct 
and appoint, that the Mayor and Aldermen of Calcutta, at Fort William, 

21 ‘^Madraspatnam*’ (Madras), * ‘Bombay, on the Island of Bombay , Fort 

William, in BengaFb as the case might be. x x wir 

22 “Madraspatnam**' (Madras), “Bombay^, and Calcutta, at Fort william, in 

Bengal*', as the case might be. 

23 I.e., BLing George I, 


in' :Bengal .aforesaid, for the Time being, .shall for, ever hereafter be, and 
they ^ are- hereby; constituted,, a ,Co-urt . of . Record, , hj the Name of the 
Mayor's Court of Calcutta, at Port ■•William^ in Bengal; mid that they, 
nr' any Three or more of them (whereof the Mayor, or Senior Aidernian, 
for the Time being, to be One) niay and are hereby authorized to try, Iiear 
and determiiie, all Civil Suits, Actions and Pleas, between Party and 
Party, that shall or may arise or happen, or that have already arisen or 
happened, within the said Town or Factory of Calcutta, at Fort William, 
in Bengal, or within any of the Factories, subject or siibordmate there- 
■iiiito”. 

It is evident from these three extracts from the Charter (of 24th 
September, 1726), that the Mayor’s Courts at Madras, Bombay and Cal- 
eutta were not vested with any criminal jurisdiction, and that their juris- 
diction w'as, subject to wdiat is noted below, confined to ''ail Civil Sui'fs^ 
AciionB and Pleas, between Party and Party, etc As a matter of fact, 
the Charter made provisions for the institution of entirely separate courts 
of justice, "for the tidying and punishing .of all Offenders and Offences 
(High Treason only excepted) had, committed or done, or to be had, 

connnitted or done, w’itMii the said Town (or Factory) of or 

within any of the Factories, snbordiiiate thereunto, or within 

Ten English Miles of any of the same respectively”. I am not, however, 
concerned here with this question. 

Ill view of tvhat I have shown above, I maintain that those writers 
like Russell, Kaye, etc., who have stated that the Mayor’s Courts set up 
at Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, by the Charter of 24th September, 
1726, had ciiiminal jurisdiction, are certainly wrong. 

I may add here that, apart from the power of exercising civil jurisdic- 
tion as shown before, the Mayor's Courts referred to above, eoiiid grant 
probate to wills and letters of administration, as authorized by the Charter. 
The consideration of this matter, however, is beyond the purview* of this 
paper. 

24 Tlie italics are ours. 

25 “Madraspatnam (Madras), Fort St. George’b “Bombay^’, or “Calcutta, at Fort 
William, in Bengal”, as the case might be. 



Ean|it Singh^s relatiO'Es with some ' Indian' Powers and with Burma* 

[Bv ])r. N. K, Sinha, M.A., PhJ).] 

The treaty of Amritsar, which was concluded in 1809, marked the 
definite beginning of Angio-Sikh friendship, seemingly undisturbed during 
the lifetime of Eanjit Singh. But there is evidence to show that the Sikh 
chief was not quite unwdliing to listen to overtures of a tendency hostile 
to the British Government. It was, however, very difficult for him to, 
form a combination opposed to the British. He could not be expected 
to associate himself with the attempts of the ex-Peshwa or the Chief of 
Bhurtpur. The Burmese wnre too far to act in concert but the Gurkha 
Government of Nepal v/ith, its military traditions, its anti-British atti- 
tude and its proximity, stood on a different footing. Attempts were made 
by the Nepalese and the Burmese to establish some contact with the Sikh 
Government of the Punjab. But the British had very little difficulty in 
finding these out. The evidence of a Sikh plan to combine with other 
powers against the British is very scrappy. There is no doubt, however, 
that Eanjit Singh would have been glad to become the ally of the Gurkhas 
against the British but the difficulties of communication perhaps deterred 
him and he was far too hesitant to attempt a desperate gamble. 

When the East India Company dethroned Baji Bao II in 1818 and 
threatened the Baja of Bhurtpur, both of them sought Bnnjit Singh’s 
help. The letter of the Sikh Chief to the Maharaja of Marwar dated 
the 25th December, 1822, gives us some inkling of the state of his mind. 
Eanjit wrote ( — ) '‘The envoys of the Peshwa and the Baja of Bhurtpur 
arrived and stated that if the army of the Khalsa was sent towards Delhi, 
they each would pay one lakh for it. 

“You yourself know well that the condition of Hindusthan has worsened 
owing to the enmity among its rulers. There is no cordiality among them. 

“We do not knov- anyone else in Hindusthan excex^t your noble self 
who can stand for his religion and words and for this sake we have sent 
this special messenger with the letter”^. » 

In the year 1823 Eanjit Singh was not in a position to- act against the 
British but his sentiments have probably found their true expression in 
this letter. Even Burma was not outside the range of his interest and 
inspite of the distance, he strove to keep himself informed of what took 
place there. In 1838, Eanjit obser^^ed to a member of the British mission 
“T have heard that the Bunnese fought well and beat your sepoys ”2. 

In 1814, the Magistrate of Chittagong reported that a party of Burmans 
had arrived there, the head of the party was a confidential man of the 
king of Ava, despatched under the pretence of trade on a mission to the 


lA letter of ISiaharaja Ra.njit Singh of the Punjab addressed to Maharaja 
Mansingh of Marwar by Pandit ^ Bisweswamath Eeu (Maharaja Eanjit Singh 
■centenary volume { — ) Oawnpore). 

2 Osborne — Court and Camp of Eanjit Singh, p, 105. 
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Bikh country. Tke Collector wrote “1, imagined from wliat I gathered, 
that it must be Eanjit Singh’ '3. 

In 1818, a letter^^from a minister ,of ..the Burmese king to. the; C-O'Yemor- 
Gen era! wanted perxriits' for, certain persons to proceed to ■ the Punjab 
collect original sacred writings^. 

In 1823, some Sikhs, claiming to be agents of Banjit Siiigh^ came to 
Amarapura (Capital of Burma). They said that as a result of shipwreck 
they lost their papers and presents from their master. They proposed a 
treaty oSensive and defe.nsive to drive the English.' out. ■ They,' were 
honourably received but during the war they were suspected and sent 
back with letters and a sum of moneys. 

The king of Burma and his ministers gave credence to the rumours- 
prevalent in Buniia regarding B^anjit Singh. Eanjit was sometimes pic- 
tured as the hero of a victorious war with the British or as forming a 
formidable coalition with the Turks and the Persians against them. The; 
British resident had to deal with these rumours officially^. 

In 1814, during the war between the Gurkhas and the British, Amar 
Singh Thapa, the Gurkha general wrote a letter to Banjit in which he- 
mentioned that the English were contemplating the conquest of Multan 
and they were on terms of friendship with Muhammad Shah of ICabuL 
Banjit ’s enemy, and it was proper for Eanjit Singh to send him military 
assistance’’. The Sikh chief no doubt turned down this request. But in 
a private conversation with Bhai Gurbaksh Singh, Dhanna Singh Malwai 
and others he used the following very significant words( — ) “Though 
apparently sincere friendship is supposed to exist between 
myself and the English people, yet in reality our re- 
lations are merely formal and conventional- Therefore I 

had thought out to myself that if ever the English should 
act difierently in their dealings with me, I would call upon the Gurkhas 
and make friends with them, and in case they showed a.ny hesitation I 
intended to make over the fort of Kangra to them to win their comrade- 
ship. Now* they have been expelled from the rnoimtains and it ca,nnot be 
said when they w^ouicl cherish a desire for the above mentioned region. 
I never expected such a thing to happen that the mountainous region 
Tvould be evacuated by them so suddenly ’’S. 

By the treaty of Sagaiili, the Nepalese ceded Garhw^al and Ivumaon 
to the west of the Kali river and most of the Tarai. Ptanjit lost all pros- 
pect of a direct contact with them. This might explain why Banjit 
approved of Gulab Singh's conquest of Ladak in 1884, when the new 
outlines of British policy of prescribing limits to his power, became clear 
to Mm. In 1884 a Nepalese agent arrived at Amritsar. In 1837, a 


3 Political consultations — ^.Tinie 23rcl, 1814. No. 42. Lettei* from yfa'iistrato of 

Chittagong, dated June lltH, 1814. 

4 30t]u 1880, No. 85. 

5 Wilson-~-Documents , illustrative of the. Burmese war,. No., 174C Bvidence of Dr. 

Judson. 

6 Desai — History of the British Eesideucy in ■ Burma — Bengal Secret and Political 
Con.^ultation VoL 361, August 1831. 

7 Punjab dovernro.ent Becord Office 'Monograph — No. 17, 1814 (40), p. 182, 
g (4) p. 192. 
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mission came openly to Lahore from the Court of Nepal. It was well- 
received. About this time. Nepalese relations with the British Indian 
Government were not very cordial. The Sikh conquest of Ladak opened 
up the possibility of a direct intercourse with Nepal provided further ad- 
'^ance could be made down the course of the Spith. If we take into 
consideratipnihe words used by Singh in 1814, this sudden inv 

pornance of Sikh- Gurkha contact will be seen in its proper perspective. In 
this connection Wade’s despatch to the Chief Secretarv contains tlie 
following significant paragraph— ^ The information gained' by me in my 
late visit to Lahore was that among other objects of ambition Baja Gulab 
Smgh had in taking Ladak one was to extend the conquest down the 
course of the Spith until they approached the north eastern confines of 
the Nepalese possessions in order that he might connect himself with that 
Government ostensibly with the view to promote the trade between Lassa^ 
and Ladak, which the late commotions in Tibet have tended to interrupt, 
but in reality to establish a direct intercourse with a power which he thinkS' 
will not only tend greatly to augment his present influence but lead to an 
alliance which may at some future period be of reciprocal importance”®. 

When the official Nepalese mission came to the Punjab in 1837, Wade- 
wrote — * ‘With whatever views the Nepalese may have now opened .a 
communicaiotn with the Sikhs, it is evident to me from the pains which 
they have taken to establish relations with a people whose territory is 
not contiguous to their own, that they have some stronger }noti*^e than a 
mere exchange of compliments * * To suppose that Eanjit Singh is 
attached to us by any other principle than that of self interest would be 
a delusion which neither I nor my able predecessors in office Sir David 
OcMerloney and Captain Murray have allowed ourselves to entertain”^®. 

Thus even if we dismiss as inconclusive the evidence of Eanjit ’s contact 
with Marwar and Burma, we have to admit that Eanjit visualised an anti- 
British compact with the war-like Gurkhas and the British records furnish 
us with unmistakable evidence of British uneasiness on that account. 
Waders letter dated 2nd October, 1837 contains the following very signi- 
ficant sentence. “He and his people are more ready to attend to what- 
ever they may hear in disparagement of our power than to ^ve us credit 
for purity of motives in our professions of friendship or regard for the 
preservation of their power as well as our own”^^ 

9 Political Proceedings { — ) 12tli June, 1837, No. 41. 

lOIdkL 20th October, 1837 No. 61. 

11 Wade to Secretary-Political Proceedings 16tli October, 1857, No. 86, 




Motes on Trimbakji Banglia. 

[By Dr. P. C. Gupta, M. A., Ph.D.] 

Baji .Rao II surrendered to Sir Jolin Malcolm in May 1818, and on the 29th 
June, Captain Swanson with a party of Poona Auxiliary Horse a^rrested 
Trimbakji Danglia in the village of Ahirgaonh Elphinstone who was then 
the Commissioner of the territories conquered from the Peshwa, considered 
that to punish Trimbakji with death would be inexpedient. His life had been 
formerly * ' spared to gratify Baji Rao ’’ and afterwards promised by Sir John 
Malcolm ; and that it would be undignified to show less mercy when he was 
entirely in the hand of the British^. Accordingly, he wrote a letter to the 
Governor General suggesting that Trimbakji should be restored to his former 
confinement ” at Thana, from which he had made his escape in September 
1816, provided the Bombay Government did not objects The Governor 
General agreed with Elphinstone and ordered Trimbakji to be sent to Thana, 
and at the same time suggested that he should be removed from Thana at a 
future period for ensuring more secure custody ’k It was also pointed out 
that one of the hill-forts in the Konkan might be adopted for his future resi- 
dence^. 

Trimbakji's imprisonment at Thana was short. The Governor General's 
order regarding his removal to Thana was dated the 7th August 1818, and about 
the end of the same year reports of a conspiracy to free Trimbakji from prison 
reached the Bombay Government. The informations received by the Bombay 
Government were rather vague and from them it is difficult to come to any 
conclusion as to the exact nature of the conspiracy. But it seems that two 
attempts were made to rescue Trimbakji from prison. It is not however un- 
likely that they were parts of the same plot. 

In December 1818, Robertson the Collector of Poona learnt about a plot 
to liberate Trimbakji. One Niroji Patel was discovered carrying a letter 
written by Kusaji Patel Danglia and addressed to Ramchandra Madhav Gore 
of Poona, the purport of which was that Niroji was attempting to obtain the re» 
lease of Trimbakji®. Ramchandra Gore gave Nhoji some clothes and fifty 
rupees in cash®. Ramchandra was arrested by Robertson but let off after his 
statement was recorded. Robertson did not consider this incident '' to be of 
sufficient importance to require to be made the subject of a public representa- 
tion ", and concluded that it only showed a willingness on the part of 
Trimbakji's old adherents to exert themselves on his behalf, if they had an 
opportunity 

Early next year the existence of another plot %vas reported to the Bombay 
Government. Raghu Patel, a sepoy of the first company of the marine battalion 
of the 11th Regiment stationed at Thana, proposed to Bowaji More, another 
sepoy of the light company, that he should join him in an attampt to release 


^ Sec. Cons. 7 Aiig. 1818 (24). Imperial Eecord Department, 

^ Sec, Cons. 7 Ang. 1818 (28), Imperial Becord Department. 

3 Ibid. 

^ Sec. Cons. 7 Aug. 1818 (29). Imperial Becord Department. 

® Sec. Pol. Diary 17 Peb. 1819, Deposition of Bamohandra Gore, Bombay, Becord 
’ Sec. Pol. Dairy 17 Feb. 1819. Bobertson to Blphinstone, Bombay Becord Office, 


Trimbakji.' It waa further revealed they would b© paid four thousand 

rupees; by 'a '' Patel on the road and subsequently they would receive one 
lakh of rupees with which they were to join Trimbakji’s followers.® Bowaji 
More at once reported the conversataon to Damaji Havildar of the 7th Com- 
pany and Raghuji Patel was placed under arrest®. Lieutenant Colonel Burr 
who,, arrived at ; Thana next day examined the parties. But Raghuji Patei 
declined giving any information, and further details could not be discovered. 
Additional means of security w^ere adopted and the party of the 47th Regiment 
posted at Thana was ordered to be augmented to a complete Company. 

When these reports reached the Governor General, he did not consider it 
wise to keep Trimbakji in the Maratha country any longer and arrangements 
were made to remove him to Calcutta by sea^^ Provisions for two months 
were placed on board the Company’s Bhxp Emmd,^^ and Trimbakji’s personal 
attendant Gopal BaKa agreed to accompany him on a monthly salary of twenty 
rupees and free passage back to Bombay. Trimbakji left Thana in the 
morning of the 5th April 1819, and a letter written by the Commanding Officer 
of the fort to the Bombay Government reads ............ .1 

have the honour to report that the state-prisoner Trimbuekjee Dainglia has 

just left this [place ?] in a ...... . . .boat under charge of Lieutenant 

Cockrane and an escort of His Majesty’s 47th Regiment.”^® 

Trimbakji w^as subsequently removed to the fort of Chunar. Bishop Heber 
while describing his visit to Chunar in September 1824 referred to his meeting 

with Trimbakji. He found the celebrated Maharatha chieftain long 

the inveterate enemy of the British power ”, to be a '' little lively, irritable- 

looking man dressed in a dirty cotton mantle He was generally 

well treated, but the Bishop felt that after his strenuous youth, Trimbakji’s 
life in the prison must have been dismally monotonous and wearisome 
Trimbakji continued in this prison, tiU 1829 when he died. 

® Sec, Pol. Dairy 5 Feb. 1819. Burr, to Leighton. Bombay Record Office. 

® Ihid^ and Sec. Pol. Diary 3 Feb. 1819. Bailee to Bombay Government, Bombay 
Record Office. 

Sec. Pol. Diary 3 Feb. 1819. Burr to Leighton. Bombay Record Office. 

Sec. Pol. Diary 3 Feb. 1819. Bailee to Bombay Government, Bombay Record 

.Offie©.'',;'', ■■■ 

Sec. Pol, Diary 24 March 1819. Minute of the Bombay Governirient* Bombay 

Record Office. 

Sec. Pol. Diary 24 March 1819. Newnham to Senior Officer at Thana. Bombay 
Record Office. 

Sec. Pol. Diary 14 April 1819, Hutchison to Bombay Government dated 4 April. 
Bombay Record Office. 

Sec. Pol. Diary 14 April 1819. Hutchison to Bombay Govemment dated o April. 
Bombay Record Office. 

Heber — ^Narrative of a Journey Vol. I. pp. 306 — 307. 




A -SaEsMt-MaitMli Bocument of the time of Emperor • S 

A.D. 1730. 

Dr. DinesK Chandra Sircar, M.A., Ph.D.] 

There is an old document written in Maithili script on thick country-made 
paper in the possession of Pandit Babua Misra Jyotishacharya, a Lecturer in 
the Department of Modern Indian Languages in the University of Calcutta. 
Papditj! is a Maithil Brahman and belongs to the village of Koilakh under 
the Madhubani Police Station of the Darbhahga District. The document 
in question was drawn in favour of Kamaianayana &rma who was the 
great-great-grand-father of Pandit Misra. 

The language of the record is Sanskrit with only two lines at the end in 
Maithili. The date as given in it is both interesting and important. It is 
the 3rd day of the dark fortnight of the month of Chaitra of the Saka year 
1651, the Lakshmanasena year 620 and the Fasli year 1136. The astrono- 
mical details appear to show that the date corresponds to Tuesday, the 24th 
February, A. D. 1730. It is interesting to note that the Lakhshmana Samvat 
date of the document follows the formula L, S.+1108=zA. D* in accordance 
with the present day almanacs of Mithila, and not L, S,-i-1119=A, D. as 
suggested by Kieihorn in regard to the older dates of the reckoning. 

On the above date, the MaM-suratrdna Sri-i^ri-^ri-^ri-Mahammada- 
Saha was ruling the earth, i,e,, was the supreme ruler. Mahammada-Saha 
whose name is prefixed with no less than four Srl-s just to indicate his majesty 
is no doubt the Mughal Emperor Muhammad Sh^ (1719-48 A. D.). Sumtrdna 
is the Sanskritized form of the Muhammadan title Sultan, and Mahd-suratrd'm 
has been coined on the analogy of MaM-rdja, It is very interesting to note 
that the epithets paramabhattdrak-d^vapati-gajapati-narapati-rdjatrayddhipati 
applied in the document to the Mughal Emperor, are the same as those used, 
in the inscriptions of the Hindu kings of the early medieval period, e.g,, the 
Gahadavalas of Benares and Kanauj who certainly ruled over parts of Bihar. 
The Emperor's viceroy stationed at Kusumapura was Sri-^ri-mat-Phakarao- 
daola-Khtoa, i.e., Faqr-ud-Daulah Khan. Kusumapura was another name 
of the old cit}^ of Pataliputra near the site of which stands modern Patna. 
We know that Faqr-ud-Daulah, Muhammad Shah's viceroy at Patna* or 
Kusumapura, ruled Bihar for a short period and was removed from the office 
in Hejira 1143 (A. D. 1730-31). ilt that time, Maharaja fe^ri-mad-Raghava- 
Simha was ruling over Mithila as a subordinate to the' Governor of Bihar, 
Mithila, which w^'as originally the capital of the ancient Videha Janapada, 
has been identified with modern Janakpur in the Nepalese Tarai, But the 
name of the capital w-as sometimes applied to the kingdom. Videha or Mithila 
comprised North Bihar and the adjoiniag regions, the later name for which 
W’^as Tirabhukti (modern Tirhiit). Ghiya^-ud-Dm Tughluq Shah (1320-25), 
Sulfan of Delhi, is said to have conquered Tirhut from Harisimha, the last 
ruler of the Kariiataka dynasty, in A« D. 1324. The throne of Mithila was 
then offered to the Brahman Kamesvara, founder of the Sugauna dynasty. 
During the medieval period, the so-ealied kings of Mithila w^ere rulers of a 
2amindary or feudatory state in the Darbhahga-Champaran region. Maha 
raja Bivasimha, the pati'on of ‘the celebrated Maithil poet Vidyapati (14th- 
15th century) w^as one of the famous medieval Maharajas of Mithila belonging 
to the dynasty of Kamesvara. The present Maharajadhiraja of Darbhahga 
is the modern representative of the medieval royal houses of Mithila and 
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Eaghava Siiiiha iiientioiied in, the document in question, was oiie^of his an-' 
castors. The Maithiis have got culture of their oto,; . Their language- 

and culture are. more closely related to ,that. of the Bengalis than.: that ■ of t-he 
.'Biharis. 

The document records, the sale of one’s own self 'by a person who. there by 
accepted slavery. 'Such , documents in Sanskrit, Bengali, Bersia.n-Bengaii^ 
etc., have been discovered, in different parts of Eastern India. The present, 
record shows that slavery was prevalent in Mithila in the iStli century. It 
refers to the purchase of a person named Duiiya or Bulli Dasa, who belonged 
to the Amatniya or x4mataka caste and was about 10 jesbm of age, by another 
person named Kamalanayana &rina Jyotirvit. Both the persons were 
inhabitants of the village Saurashtra in the Tappd of Hati in the kingdom 
of Mithila. Hati is the village of the same name under the Madhubani P. S. 
of the Darbhanga District. It is about 6 miles from Koilakh. Saurashtra, 
now called Sauratli, is about 6 miles from Hati and is under the same Police 
Station, Amatmya or Amataka is now known as Aniat. Persons belonging 
to the Amat, Dhanuk and Kevat castes even no^w serve respectable people as 
lOiavas or personal attendant. 

The price of the slave was Kupees llj w^hich amount was received on 
behalf of Dull! Dasa by his relative Parali Dasa whose ward has been called 
a Vahika. This word possibly stands for the modern Miathili word Vahiyd^ 
i.e., a slave. The condition of the purchase w’-as that the slave could by no 
means flee away and that he could be forcibly carried away by his master 
even in case of his taking shelter under the king’s throne. Parali also gave 
a guarantee to the effect that, in case the slave wwild flee away within one 
yearfromthedate, he would without fail find him out and bring him to the 
master. Apparently Parali sold the boy ; but as he had no right to do that, 
the document was prepared in the name of Dulli who was however a minor. 


The document bears the names of a large number of witnesse ineluding a 
Mahopadhyaya. Their names were not signed by themselve, but were wxitten 
by the writer of the document who claims to have drawn it with the permission 
of both the parties. The scribe also wrote the names of Dull!. .Dasa and Parali 
Dasa who apparently did not know" how" to write their own names. The 
scribe received a fee of Annas li|, i,e., one Anna per Eupee. An interesting 
feature of the record is that the names of the Brahman witnesses have been 
written together with their Muia-gramas, ie., the villages with wiiieh the 
families of the Brahmans are alleged to have been originalty connected. The 
same custom is noticed in other parts of India, e.p., in Marathi family-names 
like Bhdnddr-kaj:, Fusdl-ksbT^ etc., and in Telugu-Kanarese names like Sarvapallt 
Eadhakrishnan, Soma^ekhara Sarma, etc., in w^hich Bhandar, Pu- 

sal, Sarvapalii and Mullampalli are the Mu la-gramas. The Gahis of the Eadhiya 
and Varendta Brahmans of Bengal are also similar Mula-gramas, though a 
fiction over their origin has been created by the authors of Kula-panfts and 
ipfoolish attempts have been aiwuys made to trace them all in and about Eadha 
^d Aarendra. The document refers to a Brahman of the SakaradhI-Mula*- 
Ima SakarddM-saiffi so-and-so, here seems to stand for the Sanskrit 

sambhuta. In the epigraphic terminology^ of the early medieval period 
fee expression would be SakarddM-vinirgata, The M^"da-gramas mentioned 
m the document are Sodarapura, Sakaradhi, Balijasa, Babhaniima, Gangaulf, 
^atalakha, Phanadaha {now called Phannahavir), Khauyala and Budhavala* 
No satisfactory identification of these places is possible in the present state of 
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our knowledge. It may liowever be suggested that Satalakha is the place 
of the same name in the Darbhaiiga District and Baliyasa is modern Balliya 
in the District of that name in U. P. Sakaradhi can not haTe any 
thing to do with Radha in Bengal ; but Gahgauli is no doubt the same as 
Gahguli, a Gahiofthe Savarna-gotra Radhi Brahmans of Bengal. I am in- 
clined to believe that this Mulagrama is to be connected with some place 
outside Bengal and not with the village of Gahgur under the Satgacliliia 
P. S. of the Burdw^an District of Bengal as is usually supposed. 

There are some other interesting features of the document. It begins 
with the expression SiddMr-astu w^hich no doubt stands for the auspicious 
symbol at the beginning of many inscriptions. In a paper read before the 
third session of the Indian Historj^ Congress, 1939 {Proceedings, p. 474), I 
remarked, The symbol pronounced as Om SiddhiJjb in the Krisliisamgmha 
is doubtless evolved from the word siddham found in a number of earlier 
inscriptions. It may be suggested that Om Siddhih may not have been the 
only pronunciation of the symbol ; that is to say, it was differently pronounced 
in different parts of the country. Al-Birunf s Om and Bhattasali’s siddhir-astu 
have liow'ever not been supported by literary evidence, as Om Siddhih has 
been by the KrishisamgrahaP The present document proves that Siddhir- 
astu was also a pronunciation of the symbol In question. 

The name of the Mughal Emperor has been written at the top of the 
document marked with a sign called hliefod in Maithili. In the body of the 
document the same sign has been pnt in the place where the Emperor’s name 
is required, I have noticed the same custom in some Bengali documents 
of the time of Aurangzib. It is also observed in East Bengal even at the 
present time, where in invitation cards, e.g,, for the Sraddha ceremony of 
one’s own father, one would wi'ite gangd at the top and in the body of the 
letter only dmdr 2^itridev'^ prd^ta haiydchhen with the'^ mark, called chandra- 
bindii (corresponding to the Maithili and sometimes pronounced isvara) 

in the context requiring the expression gangd. 

The jiassage paramahhattdrak-etyddi-rdjdvall-purvaka with which the 
document introduces the era of Lakshmanasena is again extremely interesting- 
In early medieval inscriptions, in which the name of the reigning monarch 
is usually preceded by those of his father, grandfather and great-grandfather,, 
epithets like Paramabhattdralca-Pammeivara-MahdTdjddhirdja and othera 
were generally applied to all the names. To avoid this lengthy and tedious 
duplication and re-duplication, copyists of MSS who also referred to the reign- 
ing king in the colophons introduced a sort of abbreviation. We have several 
MSS wdiose colophons run Paramabhattdrah-etyddi’-rdjdvaU-purvavaUSflmad 
( — ) Qovindapdladevdndm Sam, The Belkhara inscription of a feudatory 
of the latest Gahadavaia king is known to have utilised the same abbrevia- 
tion. The expression rdjdvaU of these passages evidently means by 
laJcshaijid '' epithets or titles of the king Similarly rdjddrayddhipati means 
'' lord of the three royal titles (Rapson^s view in Woolner C- Volt p* 196 f 
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6. ^gr?f Rg'fg' I srsTOI^^- 

7. c^ g ^ra it l ’il^nifr w ^i# q?i#?rasr i %- 

S. ^ ?rHFnsi?sjw ^fri^milsET ^ 

9. c^wifiq-rflFR: srftffTr sf^sf ?5n?nFf ^sr^ct^pj: i 

10. g iHTi? w tgn#g r g[f%?if f^iw- 

11. ^ Wlra^ \ ^ 151: nil 1 ^ i#r 

siqw^ j?E^- 

12. fw 5?i ?n5#pa5ra^R^i^^ ffe 1 

13. ?lTff 7i: ?RRIfW- 

14. e‘ ?^fwrot?- 

16. ^f- ^igigt^aw R^I^PSJPT ?T][^f%q%^?sr- 

16* 4?lS^nie?r: I 

17. f^fe g fefi ^iRRcqi ^rt^55iii’ii^RT5Pi =a^Ri|tef-«ikt?i- 

18. qflRw^fe %5f I #5ni%?r ^ ^ ’a^r ?n^ to ii 

19. ^ ^ ^1115^ I TO ’Fri?^ m i ^ 

20. I afit? 5sft ^ f^TOfm ii 


Translation, 


&i-Rama, 

Let there be success. 

When it is six hundred and twenty years of the era of the past (king) 
Lakshmai^Lasenadeva with the royal epithets beginning with Parama-bhaM- 
mha (before his name) ; and (when the date) is in figures La, Sam 620 ; 

When again the earth is being protected by His Imperial Majesty Muham- 
mad Shah, the Maha-Siiratrana, the Parama-bhaUdraka and the lord of the 

-three royal titles lord of the horses or cayalry '' lord of the elephants 

or elephant force *' and lord of the men or infantry 

When Mithila is being protected by His Highness Maharaja Raghava 
Siinha, caused to shine excessively by His Excellency Faqr-ud-Daulah Khan, 
sent by the (Emperor) and stationed at Kusumapura ( Pafna) ; 

.'Kamalanayana Sarma, an astronomer belonging to the Sodarapura 
Mulagrama and an inhabitant of village' Saurashtra in the Hifi Tappi, invest 
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his own money in the purchase of a person belonging to the §i^dra caste. The 
money is accepted from him in person by Dulli Dasa and ParaJi Basa, in- 
habitants of village Sanrashtra. Bull! Basa himself accepts through his 
relative Parali Basa the amount of Rupees 11 fixed by several intermediaries, 
and sells his own person to the man whose mone^^ he takes. (He) sells his 
own person — of the Amatmya caste, of fair complexion, of about 10 years 
of age and of the name of Buliya. In this case the number of person sold 
is 1 ; the price is Rs. 11-|. If the slave flees away, he must be dragged out 
of his shelter even from below the king’s throne and must be engaged in the 
duties of a slave. 

In this matter the witnesses are the (following) inhabitants of Sanrashtra 
— Sri fetanjiva Sarma of the Sakradhi Mula-grama, &i Ganapati Misra 
of the Baliyasa M. G., Sri Vasudeva Jha of the Sakaradhi M. G., Sri Ban- 
dhava Jha of the Babhaniama M. G., &i Kriparama Jha of the Gangaui! 
M. G., Sri Ramajiva ^arma of the Satalakha M. G. , Mahopadhyaj^a Sri Ruchi- 
pati Mi^ra of the Phanadaha M. G., Sri Bhishana Sarma of the Khauyala 
M. G. and Sri Gonana Sarma of the Budhavala M. G. 

The (document) is written with the permission of both the parties by 
Tarapati Sarma of the Sakaradhi M. G. who received a fee of Annas ll|-« 

The date is Tuesday, the 3rd day of Chaitra in the Saka year 1651, the 
Sana (Fasli) year 1136. 

Signed (for) Bull! Amataka ‘‘ I sell myself at Rupees eleven and 

haE” 

Signed (for) Parali In case the slave flees away, I shall offer myself 

as responsible without fail 



The French Menance in Biimia 
( 1793 - 1810 ) 

’[By Mr. Anil Chandra Banerjee, M.A.]. 

The outbreak of war between England and Revolntionary France in 
February, 1793, had important repercnssions on the foreign policy of the 
Crovernment of British India, All readers of modem Indian history are familiar 
with the diplomatic measures adopted by Lord Wellesley and Lord Minto for 
the protection of the North-Western frontier. In the present paper an attempt 
has been made to describe very briefly the measures adopted by the Com- 
pany’s Government for the protection of the eastern frontier. It will be noticed 
that the apprehension of French invasion did not originate in the excited 
brain of Lord Wellesley^, nor did the revival of the French menace follow the 
rise of Napoleon. 

Towards the close of 1794 Sir John Shore decided to establish direct politi- 
-cal relations with the Court of Ava^. His primary aim was to secure commercial 
advantages for British merchants, but he was fully aware of the political and 

military value of Burmese friendship. He observed, in the event 

of a war with any maritime Power^ we might avail ourselves of amicable inter- 
•course to induce the King of Ava to refuse the benefit and freedom of his ports 
to the enemy Accordingly Captain Michael Symes, an officer ‘ who had 
directed his researches very particularly to the little known countries and consti- 
tution of Arracan and Ava was asked to proceed to Burma (February, 1795). 
The Governor-General personally drafted the instructions® which were to regu- 
late the activities of the Agent. His ‘ primary object ’ was to be the promo- 
tion of Anglo-Burmese friendship. He was to convince the Burmese Govern- 
ment that commerce, and not conquest, is the object of the British nation in 
India.” Among the specific concessions that were to be demanded were the 
^exclusion of French ships from Burmese ports and the expulsion of all French- 
men living in Arakan. The Supreme Government had reasons to believe 
that some Frenchmen living in Arakan were instigating the Burmese officers 
in that province® to enter into British territory in the district of Chittagong^ 
in order to seize some Arakanese rebels who had taken shelter in that district. 
In January, 1794, a Burmese army actually crossed the frontier and advanced 
a few miles within British territory. 

Captain Symes left Calcutta on February 21, 1795, arrived at Rangoon on 
March 20, and reached Amarapura on July 18. No exception could be taken to 

^ Kaye {History of the Tfar in Afghanistan, Vol.I, pp. 52, 53) says that Lord Wellesley 
and Lord Minto gi'appled the shadowy danger (of invasion from the north-west) as 
though it were a substantial fact 

* Ava was the capital of Buima during the years 1765 — 1783 and 1823—1S37, but 
in all English documents down to the days of Lord Dalhotisie we find expressions like 
^ court of Ava ‘ King of Ava etc. Amarapura was the capital of Burma during the 
years 1783--1823 and 1837—1857. 

® The reference is obviously to France. She possessed a strong naval stronghold in 
the Mauritius, 

* Political Consultations, Bengal (Imperial Becord Department), November 10, 
1794, No. 46. 

s P, C., February 6, 1795, No. 39. 

® Arakan was annexed by the Burmese in 1785. 

^ This district is separated from Burmese territory Arakan) by a small river 
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the; receptioii accorded to him®.' ' The Governor-General’s letter to the King 
was read informally by the ministers on July '28. The effect of the letter on the: 
conduct of the officials was excellent : They have now’' added confidence 

' to^ the respect which' they before observed towards me ' The King received 
him on September 30, but did not speak to him^o. Captain Symes left Amara- 
pura on October 29. He had succeeded in securing certain commercial con- 
cessions^^, which, however, later on proved to be altogether illusory. 

As regards French vessels in Burmese ports, two ships took shelter in Mergui 
in August and sailed in October. Another ship came to Rangoon from the 
Mauritius^^. The Burmese Government “ refused her a cargo of provision 
and likewise rejected a requisition made by the master for Bnrman colours 
which he was very desirous of procuring 

Captain Symes reached Calcutta in December, 1795. The detailed report 
of his activities which he submitted to the Supreme Government convinced Sir 
John Shore that his policy of sending an official Agent to Burma was justified 
by the results!^. The Governor- General w'as natural^ anxious about the 
growth of the French menace in Burma, and in his view one of the most 
important effects of sending the embassy to Burma w^as to counteract that 
threatening prospect. Burma might injure British shipping by cutting up 
the supply of timber. She might allow French engineers to build ships in 
Rangoon* She might allow" French war ships to take shelter in, and to draw 
provisions from, her ports. ‘ To frustrate these consequences ^ it w^as neces- 
sary to cultivate freindly relations with the court of Ava. Captain Symes had 
show’-ed the w"ay ; others might follow. So Sir John Shore decided to appoint 
an Agent wffio would reside in Rangoon. The person selected for this responsi- 
ble post was Captain Hiram Cox^^. 

Captain Cox w^ent to Amarapura in January, 1797^®, and submitted to 
the King three documents in w"hich he gave a detailed account of the conces- 
sions he w^'anted. The third document^’ referred to political questions. He 
demanded that the Burmese King should not in future '' permit the enemies of 


8 P. a, May 8, 1795, No. 18; June 5, 1795, No. 14 ; October 21, 1795, No. 4. See also 
Symes, JLn Account of an Embassy to the Kingdom of AvafYoX. I, pp. 178 — 187 and Chap. XI. 
Captain Cox, however, reported later on that Captain Symes had been laid about by the 
Burmese officials ‘ like a wdld beast for the amusement of the multitude (P. C., March 2^ 
1798, No. 5). 

« P. C. October 21, 1796, No. 5. 

An Accmmt of an Enihass^y^ Vol. H, pp. 162-166. 

Aitchison, Treaties, Engagements and Sunnuds, Vol. II, pp. 27 — 33. 

This ship brought “unfavourable report about Europe”. At Amarapura a 
Burmese official “ promulgated it with an.addition, that a powerful fleet was on its voyage 
from Prance to India, and that four French ships of war were triumphantly cruizing the 

Indian seas. This intelligence was diligently improved by the Armenian and 

Mussulman merchants, who insinuated that, if our present overtures sprang not from 

treachery, they originated in fear ; at the same time renewing a report of a combination 

of all the powers of India to deprive Great Britain of ■ her. 

East. . . — An Account of an Embassy, Vol, II, p. 147. 

18 P. C., December 21, 1795, No. 38. 

Furber, The Private JRecord of an Indian Governor ^Generalship, p. 88. 

F. C,, September 19, 1796, No. 21. 

18 See his Journal of a Residence in the purmhan Empire, 

F* C., March 2, 1798, No. 3. 
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tlie English nation to take shelter within his dominions or refresh their crews 
■and repair the damages of their vessels at his ports — much more permit them 
■to sell their prizes as has lately been done by the French privateers All 
French ships arriving at Burmese ports were to be ordered to leave within 
48 hours under pain of confiscation. All Burmese ofl&ciais and subjects were 
to be ordered not to sell provisions or warlike stores to, and hold communica- 
tion with, any French vessel. The Burmese Court paid no heed to Captain 
^Cox's demands ; he had to return to Calcutta without receiving any assuraiice 
from the King^s. He suspected that the Bang was either fearful of the conse- 
quences or desirous of enhancing the value of the favour by increasing the 
difficulties of attainment He observed in his final report®® to the 

Supreme Government, A firm and solid alliance with this nation is 
absolutely necessary for the security of your Eastern dominions, for if they 
do not place themselves under our protection, or we do not acquire a right 
to protect them, the French will be masters of the country in a very short 
time^i ” 

In 1802 Lord Wellesley sent Colonel Symes to Burma again. One of his 
primary objects was to counteract French intrigues in that country. England 
^nd France were then at peace®^, but Lord Wellesley seems to have anticipated 
the renewal of war at an early date. He observed, although the con- 

clusion of peace between Great Britain and France precludes the British Govern- 
ment from requiring any engagement for the exclusion and expulsion of the 
.-subjects of France from the Dominion of Ava, it would not be inconsistent with 
the amicable relations subsisting between His Majesty and the French Republic 
to require from the King of Ava an obligation to expel from his Dominion the 
.-subjects of any European State with whom we may hereafter be engaged in 

war ’*23^ It is interesting to note that Lord Wellesley contemplated 

the extension of the system of Subsidiary Alliance to Burma in order to consoli- 
date British influence in that country. Information had been received in 
'Calcutta to the effect that King Bodawpaya intended to abdicate in favour 
•of his eldest son. The claim of the eldest son was likely to be resisted by on© 
of the King's younger sons, in whose favour the Siamese, the hereditary enemies 
of the Burmese, were likely to intervene. Lord Wellesley anticipated that both 
parties would take advantage of the British Envoy's presence in Burma to ask 
for military assistance from the Government of Bengal. Colonel Symes was 
explicitly authorised to offer military assistance to the eldest son and to induce 
him * to subsidize permanently ' the British force which might be sent to place 
him on the throne. His consent to this proposition was, however, not to be 
insisted upon as the indispensable condition of granting the military aid asked 
for. Even if no direct application was made b}^ the eldest son for British aid, 
'Colonel Symes was asked to offer it, provided that the state of affairs in that 
country should be such as to induce you to expect that the offer will be accepted 
.and that the Court is merely withheld from a direct application by considera- 
tions of fear or jealousy These specualtions proved to be quite premature ; 
^Colonel Symes did not notice the symptoms of a civil war in Burma. 


^8 P. C., March 2, 1798, No. 10. 

Journal of a BesidencOf p. 289. 
ao P. 0., March 2, 1798, No. 5. 

To-w'ards the close of 1796 a French naval squadron tried to make the island of 
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Colonel Symes received a very tinfavoiirable reception from Enrmes^ 
officials on his arrival in . Burma^®* A Brench ship from the Mauritius had. 
arrived at Rangoon afew days; before the British Envoy's arrival at Amarapura. 
That ship' broiight a 'letter from: the French' Governor of that island, expressing' 
a strong desire for ' the, establishment, of friendly relations with Burma and 
containing a promise to, the effect 'that the French authorities were prepared, 
to supply arms and ammunition to the Burmese King. The letter was carried , 
'by oii0"Mr. Bevan, an American of French connections. As soon as thiS' news- 
reached the capital the King changed his mind* He sent orders that- no res- 
pect should be shown to the British Envo^^, but the French Envoy— Mr. Bevan 
was taken as such— should be brought to the capital with proper ceremonials*. 

It was to be proclaimed to the world that deputies from the two greatest 
'States of Europe came at the same time to court his alliance and ask his protec- 
tion ’h The King openly referred to the English with contempt and betrayed 
his pro-French inclinations. Those members of the court who, like the Vice- 
roy of Pegu, were really suspicious of the French and friendly to the English, 
did not dare to contradict the King^®. 

At this unexpected crisis Colonel Symes tried to take advantage of the 
favourable disposition exhibited by the Viceroy of Pegu. He explained to 
him m detail ‘ the national character and sinister views of our rivals, their spirit 
of aggrandisement He asked him " to warn the King of giving encourage- 
ment to a people who were looking for a country to conquer He narrated 
how “ Tipu had brought down destruction on himself by founding an alliance 
with the French The Viceroy admitted the " justice ' of these remarks 
but said “ it -was difficult to combat the King’s prejudice He asked Colonel 
Symes to tell him clearly what the Governor-General %ranted. The Envoy 
took this opportunity to send to the Viceroy the following statement of British 
demands classified under four articles^’. 

(1) Perpetual peace and friendship. 

(2) No immunity or territoria] concession to be granted to any European 

nation without similar and equal!}’’ advantageous concessions. 

being granted to the English. 

(3) Confirmation of the concessions granted in 1795. ^ 

(4) All diplomatic negotiations to be conducted through the British- 

Agent in Rangoon. 

The papers containing these demands were submitted to the King, but he' 
was really unwilling to arrive- at a final decision till he saw the French " En- 
voy In vain did Coloirel Symes point out to the Viceroy ‘ the impolicy of 
treating the master of a ship as an accredited m.inister b Towards the middle 
of November the French party arrived at Amarapura. It was composed of 
four persons, of whom Mr. Bevan w^as the chief. Although their ‘ humble 
appearance and ma,nner8’ disappointed the King^®, 3^et he formally received 
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them, but with very little ceremony. Colonel Symes received audience two ' 
days later. His reception was far more flattering. The King expressed friend* 
ly sentiments, and the French were suffered to sink into neglect. '' They have 
been says Colonel Symes, the pageant of a day, answered the foolish pur* 
pose for w^ich they w^ere called at Amarapura, and have gained nothing 
They sent certain proposals to the Viceroy, who refused even to submit them to 
the Hing^®. ■ 

Colonel Symes now found it possible to discuss specific proposals with the 
Viceroy of Pegu. The latter said that the King was ^ determined not to grant 
lands or settlements to any European Power An Italian priest, who had 
been living in Burma for many years, told Colonel Symes a story which, if true, 
proves that as early as 1783 the French had thought of occupying the province 
of Pegu in order to make it a base of operations against British iSengal. The 
famous French admiral de Suffrein met the Bishop of Pegu, who was a friend 
of the Italian priest, in Europe in 1783 and ‘ was particularly inquisitive about 
the local and political circumstances of Burma The admiral told the 
Bishop that '' he soon expected to see him in that part of the world, for Pegu 
was the country through w^hich the English might be attacked in India with 
most advantage The plan was frustrated by the outbreak of the Revolution 
and the death of the admiral, ' the chief promoter of this scheme The 
materials at our disposal do not allow us to verify the accuracy of this story 
but there is nothing inherently improbable in it. Intelligent Burmese officials 
were quite aware of the seriousness of the French menace to their country. 
The Viceroy assured Colonel Symes that so long as he and the heir-apparent 
retained any influence on the King, the French would never obtain ^ a settle- 
ment or permanent footing of any kind in his country ’^2. 

Colonel Symes returned to Calcutta with nothing more than an empty 
letter written by ' four chief Ministers of Burma which made no reference to 
the French question^^. He claims, however, that ‘‘ a very detrimental alliance 
between Burma and the French has been prevented, and French influence, 
if not eradicated, has at least been considerably diminished even in the King’s 
mind His own Journal makes it clear that this desirable restilt arose, not 
from his own diplomatic skill or even from the presence of the British Mission 
at the critical hour, but from the character of the persons composing the French 
' Mission True to the optimism which spoilt the value of his diplomatic 

career, he asserts, a powerful party has been formed in favour of 

the English which, let the result be peace or war, cannot fail to give us an 
advantage, either a preponderating weight in the council, or, if such aid were 
necessary to our success, an easy conquest in the field It w^as certainly 
too much to expect that the Viceroy of Pegu and the King’s eldest son 
would assist the countrymen of Colonel Symes to effect 'an easy conquest 
in the field ’ if the King decided to favour the French. " I am decidedly 
of opinion ”, says he, “ that a paramount influence in the Government and 
administration of Ava, obtain it how we may, is now become indispensably 
necessary to the interests and security of the British possessions in the East’\ 
Unfortunately he failed to point out how that ^ paramount influence , 
could be obtained®^. 
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Wlien Colonel Symes was oii .his #a.y-. to .Calcntta clonds of war were 
■gathering on the European horizon, : the Peace of Amiens 'was about to be 
’brokeii^^. Lord Wellesley no’w ‘ deemed it of great importance that we should 
possess the means of obtaining; authentic: infromation of transactions, 'In the 
Burmese Empire/.' So Lieiitenant' Canning 'was sent as Agent to Eangoon. 
,;His primary d'uty, was to deal with 'the' ■French menace* Lord Wellesley 
apprehended' that the French would try to obtain a' footing in Burma ' either 
by sinister .negotiation or by force of arms They might even be invited by 
the King of Burma to assist him against the Siamese and allo'wed to use Burma 
■'as a base of operations'against the English. Such a contingency Lieutenant 
Canning was expected to prevent But' the persistent liositility of Burmese 
officials in Eangoon compelled him to return (November, 1803) empt,y~ 
-handed^b" ' . ' ■ ■ . , ■ , 

During his stay in Eangoon Lieutenant Canning was told by a European 
priest that though the King was willing to give the best terms to the highest 
bidder, he 'vt^'cnid never enter into a specific treaty with the French, nor grant 
'them any territorial concessions^. In the long run this analysis of Burmese 
policy proved to be true®®. The w^ar with Siam was going on as before ; in 
addition, the Shans had invaded Burmese territory Yet the King shelved 
no signs of invoking French assistance, French ships and French officers 'were, 
indeed, coming to and leaving Burmese ports ; but no definite information was 
available regarding their intention or the real attitude of the Burmese court 
towards them. Lieutenant Canning, however, suspected that the French ’were 
trying ' to feel their ground He apprehended a repetition of Dupleix's 
exploits : The Biirmans ”, wrote he, strong and robust , free from all 

shackles of caste, satisfied with the coarsest fare, and insensible to the hard- 
ships of the climate, if disciplined by French advantiirers paid by their ovm 
Government, and supplied with warlike stores by France, or taught to manu- 
facture them themselves, might, at a future period, prove to us very troubla- 

soma neighbours ” 

Lord Minto had to deal with the question of French trade with Burma. 
By an Order in Council dated November 11, 1807, it was declared that all ships 
trading to or from countries excluding British ships and goods, or their colonies, 
together with aU merchandise and produce belonging thereto, were henceforth 
to be lawful prize jf order was to be rigidly enforced, the ‘ extensive 
trade carried on between Pegu and the French islands’ wmld be severely cur- 
tailed and the Government of Burma compelled to suffer loss of revenue. 
Lord Minto apprehended that the King of Burma wmuld not accept this loss as 
a necessary ‘ evil eventuall3’' inseparable from a maritime war between other 
states In the East ”, he observed, “ -where these laws (i.e., laws of mari- 
time war) are utterly unknown, their observation must excite the resentment 
of the neutral states whose interests are affected by them. The prohibition of 
the trade to the blockaded ports and the penalty of infringing that prohibition 
will be deemed on our part acts of hostility Such an interpretation was to 
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be expected particularly from Burma, which might adopt retaliatory measures^^* 
So Lord Minto sent Captain Canning to Burma in July, 1809. His principal 
object was to explain the significance, of Blockade and to convince the Burmese 
Government that the measures adopted against the French were not acts of 
hostility against ' Burma^^. The Agent had to return with an empty letter 
which t co.ntained nothing satisfactory ’ regarding his ‘ business ’ ; but the heir 
apparent ordered the Governor of Rangoon not to grant pass ports or protection 
of the Burmese flag, to ships bound for the French islands^®. .- The difficulties 
aifising oBt of the^^fo^ of the French islands came to an' end with the 

seizure of those; ,,M the British -Navy .(1810). 
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[By Br. Nandalal Chatterji, M.A., Ph.B., B. 

Among the many minor problems that Cliye had to face after the assump- 
tion of the Biwani of Bengal by the East India Company, one which has es- 
caped the notice of historians so far was the clandestine smuggling of arms into 
different parts of Bengal and Northern India by the captains and sailors of’ 
French and Dutch ships visiting Indian sea -ports. Secret arms traffic of this 
kind is known to be prevalent even in recent times, and the authorities have got 
to exercise the utmost vigilance and take all possible precautionary steps in 
their efforts to cheek it. It is interesting to discover that it was during Clive’s 
second governorship that this problem was first officially recognised by the 
Calcutta authorities, and the attention of the Directors was pointedly drawn 
to the serious dangers likely to result from an unrestricted importation of arms 
from Europe into India, 

That this clandestine traffic in arms was definitely alarming to Clive is clear- 
from his letters, and the reasons are not far to seek. In the first place, it was 
apprehended that the cortraband arms might ultimately reach the neighbour- 
ing country powers such as Oudh and others. This would be detrimental to 
the interests of the East India Company. Actually, some concrete evidence 
regarding the illicit smuggling of arm s out of Bengal to Northern parts of India 
came to light shortly after Clive’s final departure from India. {Vide Letters* 
from T. Rumboid, Juno 19, 20 and 30, 1768. Letter from Mr. G. Waller- 
to Mr. T. Rumboid, June 18, 1768. Letter from Mr. T. Rumboid to Mr. 
G. Waller, June 19, 1768. Statement of Agha Riza Mughal. Bengal Select 
Committee Proceedings, July 23, 1768). In the second place, it -was feared 
that the illicit arms traffic might enable the natives to furnish them- 
selves with arms and ammunition to a degree that might prove dangerous to 
the safety of the Company. Letter to Court, Sept. 30, 1765),. In the- 

third place, Clive has referred in more than one place in his letters to the 
dangerous insolence and turbulent spirit of the black infantry ” and to the necessity 
of keeping the black troops in awe and subjectionV^ {Vide Letter to Court,. 
Bee. 9, 1766, etc.). It w^as naturally suspected that the possession of contra- 
band arms might even enable the Company’s Sepoys to rise in rebellion against, 
their foreign masters. In the last place, some amount of contraband arms was, 
bound to reach the rival European settlements in Bengal and other Presiden- 
cies, and thus endanger the position of the English East India Company.. 
Evidence was not lacking to show, for example, that the French authorities at 
Chandernagore secretly imported arms into Bengal both during and after Clive’s, 
governorship. {Vide Persian Correspondence — Trans. R. 1768. Nos. 278, 297,. 
■etc.), '.v' 

Clive’s letters do not reveal any particulars regarding the volume of the 
secret arms traffic, or its modus operandi. It appears, however, that the* 
crew of the French, Butch and other European ships from Europe sold the 
small arms they brought with themselves to Indian agente or middle-men at 
the port towns, and the latter secretly conveyed these by various river routes- 
to the remotest parts of India. Sometimes, the clever smugglers eluded the* 
search of the Company’s officers by sending round small vessels to meet the 
E'ar ope captains at sea in certain latitudes y or to Teneriss and SL Jago or 
elsewhere out of the reach of your enquiri^J"* {Vide Letter from Clive to the 
Directors, Sept. 30, 1765). 
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That this trade was fast becoming very profitable even in Clive’s time is 
attested by Clive himself. {Vid& Letter to Court, Sept. SO, 1766). This was 
particularly so because of the presence of a large number of European vagabonds 
at the port towns. {Vide Letter from Clive to the Select Comniittee. Bengal 
Select Committee Proceedings, Jan. 16/, 1767). 

Clive warned the Directors in the following words : — 

It merits your serious consideration to provide, by every possible, means, 
.against the illicit importation of small arms to your settlements in. India, and 
particularly to Bengal. Of late years, this has become a profitable branch of 
"trade with the Europe captains, as well as that of furnishing the natives with 

ammunition However, as their continuing such practices any longer 

^may prove fatal in their consequences to all your possessions in this country, we 
earnestly exhort that you will immediately apply the most effectual remedies 
you can suggest, either by way of prevention, or by the rigorous and exemplary 
punishment of the offenders. At the same time, you may be assured, w'e will 
take every step in our power to defeat the least breach of your orders on this 
Lead, and to obstruct the sale of all hinds of fire-arms, 

Once again, on the eve of his departure from Bengal, Clive reiterated his 
warning thus, '' We beg leave once more to repeat the necessity of your pur- 
:suing the most vigorous steps to prevent the exportation of fire-arms and ammu- 
nition to any part of India. It is not sufficient that we guard against this 
illicit and perhaps /aiaZ trade at your Presidencies of Fort St. George, and Fort 
William, unless the same care be taken at Bombay, Bencoolen, and your fac- 
tories at Malabar coast {Vide letter to Court, Dec. 9, 1766.) 

The Directors do not appear to have taken any serious or immediate notice 
*of the repeated warnings of Clive. All that they actually did in this matter 
was merely to prohibit the export of arms and ammunition from Bengal to 
Oudh. {Vide Letter from Court, Nov. 11, 1768). The evil of illicit arms 
-Smuggling at port towns therefore remained practically unchecked owing to 
lack of adequate police and intelligence staff. 


A Ntoatwe ©f'ihe Kmgdcm’ oi Oilih ' ■ 

[By.Dr, Bishesiiwar Prasad, D. Litt.]\' 

The miscellaneous records of the Poreign and Political Department of the 
Government of India in the Imperial Record Department contain a manuscript- 
volume entitled An Abstract of the Political Intercourse between the British 
Government and the Kingdom of Oudh The author of this narrative is 
Captain Paton, who was Assistant to the Resident of Oudh for a number of 
years and who held the charge of the Residency and performed the duties of 
Resident at Lucknow in 1834 and possibly in 1835. The narrative covers 
398 pages (folio) and to it are appended (i) the treaty with Nawab Saadut Ailee, 
(ii) the minute by Lord William Bentinck and {in) the minute by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, covering another hundred pages. 

This narrative seems to have been written in the latter half of the year 
1835 as is evident from two notes dated 8th September 1835 and a reference in 
the last chapter to the establishments of the Oudh Government '' at this mo- 
ment, November 1835 But certain marginal postscripts or footnotes are 
dated June, July and August 1836. It may be presumed that this paper 
was submitted to the Government of India sometime in 1836. 

Captain Paton did not indulge in the luxury of writing this paper for mere 
self-satisfaction or flourishing his literary accomplishments to the English 
public. The paper was not meant for publication then. It was written under 
the orders of the Government of India who, it may be presumed, desired to 
possess a full and frank statement of the relations between the Calcutta and 
Lucknow governments and of the working of the Residency at Lucknow. The 
author mentions that For drawing out this paper, the instructions of Go-- 
vernment are, that it should point out the good or bad consequences of our 
measures ” (Chapter 17, paragraph 2). It may be inferred from the arrange- 
ment of the chapters that the purpose of this paper was to throw light on the 
working of the 1801 settlement made by Lord Wellesley, at a time when the 
Company’s Government was contemplating a revision of the existing political 
relationship. This report may have been called for by the Government of 
India in connection with their recommendations about Oudh culminating in the 
abortive Treaty of 1837. 

This volume is divided into 19 chapters. The narrative commences with 
the first contact of the British with the Oudh dominions ” when in pursuit, 
of Mir Kasim the British forces were brought face to face with Shujaddaulah 
and his ally the Emperor, Chapters one to five bring the story of British rela- 
tions with Oudh to the period of Sir John Shore when he dethroned Vizir Ali 
and a treaty was made with the new ruler Saadat Ali. To a large extent this 
part is based on MilFs History of India, extracts from which are quoted frequent- 
ly. Baton is highly critical of British policy particularly in respect of the 
Bohilla War, Warren Hasting’s dealings with Begams of Oudh and the high- 
handedness of the Resident at the Oudh Court. Chapters six and seven are 
devoted to the measures adopted by Lord Wellesley in reducing and disbanding 
Oudh battalions and superimposing a subsidiary force there and the conse- 
quent cession of territory. At the end of chapter seven the author gives his 
reflections on the Treaty of 1801, which m^y be said to be the main thesis of 
this work, " ' " 
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Later chapters are devoted to an exposition of the oonseqnences of the 
; 1801 arrangements both as regards the Company and the. State' of Ondh. In 
■chapter eight are found instances of the use of Lritish troops for the support 
of oppressive and corrupt administration of the Amiis. Chapter ten describes 
the raising of the Vizier to kingship, ostensibly with the purpose of creating 
■'‘a division of interests between the two chief Musalman courts in ^Upper India. 
In chapter eleven the author gives an account of the loans advanced by the 
King of Oudh to .the East India Company to enable the latter to tide over, the 
.serious financial stringency which it then faced, Paton quotes some official 
and demi-official letters extracted from published Oudh Papers (1808-15) 
which most unequivocally explode the myth of voluntary contribution by 
the King to his benign iDrotector, the Company. No less than four crores of 
rupees were given by the King to the Company on two occasions, ''but to 
■ obtain it was no easy matter ’b It must have been a most ungracious and 
difficult task The second and third crores could not be secured without the 
aid of the Chief Minister whose co-operation seems to have been purchased. 

Chapter thirteen is another important chapter as it gives us an insight 
into the policy of Lord William Bentinck towards Oudh, as well as into the 
misgovemnient which prompted the orders of the Court of Directors in 1835 
' to assume charge of Oudh if no amelioration have taken place ’ ’ . The author 
quotes extracts from note of the conference between the Governor Genera! 
and the King of Oudh at the Lucknow Eesidency on the 20th January 
1831 when Lord Bentinck exhorted the King to introduce a general sys* 
fern of reform of his administration.’’ There is also reference to the dismissal 
*of Nawab Mehdi All Khan, the Minister, and the description of a conference 
between himself, the King and the Minister by Major Low, the Resident, is 
quoted by the author. There is also quoted Lord Bentinok’s letter of warning 
to the King of 5 February 1835. 

Chapters 12, 14, 15 and 16 throw considerable light on the system of 
^government in Oudh and the working of the Residency and its interference in 
the affairs of that government either on behalf of the Sepoys, or the European 
residents or the British guarantees. Chapter 17 reports the working of the 
commercial treaty and disregard of its stipulations by the state authorities. 
Dhapter 18 is both interesting and important in so far as a Resident or the 
Assistant, who had an inner knowledge of the working of the system gives an 
account of the deportment ” of the British Resident to wards the King and 
the authorities of the State to which he was accredited. As an introduction 
to this chapter the author writes, As the instructions of the Government 
for the preparing of this narration of British intercourse with Oudh directs tliat 
the effects of our measures may be pointed out, it is necessary to offer some 
observations upon a main cause of many effects good and evil, the Deportment 
of the Resident ’b And with perfect candour the author describes people’s 
impression of the immensity of influence and power to do injury wffiieh Resident 
vrieided. At the Resident’s darbar was paid homage by the high and the low, 
and his approbation was sought for even by the Prime Minister of the King. 
The author points out in a footnote that even the Prime Minister had not the 
privilege of smoking a hookah in the presence of the Resident, and Capt. 
Paton was the first officer who allowed the Minister to smoke. 

The last chapter gives a resume of the position in 1835 and discusses the 
various projects which had been suggested to the Paramount Power for the 
amelioration of the Kingdom of Oudh. He is of opinion that the King has 
broken this treaty (1801) ” and the BritishGovernment is therefore absolved 
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-from adhering to the treaty as it originally stood About Ondh goTernment 
he writes it is nnegnivocaUy more upon accident than upon 

any satisfactory cause/" The pity is that the King knew ‘‘ nothing of the state 
of his kingdom and it was heading towards bankruptcy. The author dis« 
cusses various alternati¥e proposals then put forward and inclines to the view 
that either the British should withdraw and leave the King to his fate or that 
he be deposed or that his state taken over for some time for purposes of admi- 
nistration. The paper is concluded by an estimate of the King’s treasure 
which had melted away by the year 1836. 

The author has based his narrative on the official records and has given 
long extracts from official correspondence, most of which has been published 
by the Government, or as Parliamentary papers. Nevertheless, there are some 
letters and reports which have so far remained hidden secret. Most valuable 
is the information contained in the later chapters for it relates to the affairs 
which the Resident had to deal with and about which no authentic version is 
available in the published papers and accounts. 

This abstract is a critical and Judicious commentary on the policy of 
the British Government in its operation in Oudh. It is a successful endeavour 
to paint in their true colours Lord Wellesley’s policy and achievements. 
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ChanirabMii on tbe Mewar Episode of 1651 
[B}?” Br. 'Baiiarsi Prasad Saksena, PkB.] ■ 

Rai Cliaiiclrabliaii was' Braliman by; caste and a resident of Lahore. It 
was bis fat}i€*r Diiaraia Bas who discarded the 'traditional profession and 
joined gOTerirmeiit service in the reveniie department. ' Of his three sons only 
two Udai and Cliaiidrabhaii took ..to II terar}^- pursuits. The latter 

became the pupil, ^ of llulla ‘Abiidi Karim,, a celebrated scholar of Lahore. 
He acquired proficiency in the art of belles lettres. B.e was successively 
patronised by Asaf Kkln, Afzal Khan, Is!am. Khaii, Sa'dullah Khan, Mu azzam 
Khan and Jafer .Kliaii ; and he acted as literary secretary to these premier 
officials of the realm. HivS main duty W'as to 'draft official letters. He also 
attracted the attention of Bara Shikoh and the Emperor Shahjaiian. He 
wrote a number of short treatises and pamphlets, of which Char Chaman and 
Muiisha’t are very well known. 

It is in the latter work that we come across four dispatches TOitten from 
Udaipur in 1654, whither Chaadrabhan had been deputed to conduct nego« 
tiations with Raiia Raj Singh who was the object of the Emperor’s displeasure 
for his imiseonduct. Contemporary, and even modern historians do not 
precisely indicate the nature of the charges against the Rana, and the only 
one that is repeatedly emphasized is that he and his predecessor Jagat Singh 
had, in contravention of the terms of the treaty concluded between Rana 
Amar Singh and the Emperor Jahangir, repaired the fortress of Chitor.*** 
This treaty of 1615 had four clauses : (1) that the Rana would never be re- 
quired to attend in person the Imperial Court, (2) that he would be represented 
there by his eldest son ; (3) that he would send a contingent of 1,000 troops 
to be at the d.isposai of the Imperial military department for service in the 
Deccan ; (4) that Chito.r would never be repaired again.* ^ 

And it is only the defalt of the last condition which is generally em- 
phasised. This, however, fails to carry much comuction wLen attention is 
paid to the extensive prep>arations which were made for the enforcement of 
the Imperial will on the Rana of Mew’ar. Shahjahan himself had moved to 
Ajimr.^"^ though on the pretext of paying his customary visit for tendering 
his respects to the tomb of the saint Mu‘inuddin Chishti. The Prime Minister 
SaTiuUah Khan was asked to enter Me-war at the head of 30,000 troops ; and 
Sha’istah Khan and Aurangzeb were duly warned to keep ready for emer- 
gency. All this be tokened a bravity of situation, that has so far been over- 
looked. 

To appreciate it properly let it be noted that for some time past the 
Moghal military prestige had been moving on a downward path, and that 
faint rumblings of outbreaks in the various parts of the extensive Empire 
w'ere audible. The disasters at Balkh and at Qandahar must not have gone 
unnoticed by those who -were smarting with the humiliation of subjection to 
the Moghul authority. Mewar was one of those states where traditions of 
independence had not yet died out. The deterioration of the Imperial fear 

♦ Waris of 20S b. Allahabad University Manuscript ; , Saksenar—Shahjaban .pago S20 
Sarkar-— Aurangzeb, FoL III, page 337 ; Ojhar— page- . , . - • 
Gauri Shankar H» Ojha- — ^Raputana k» Jilnhiia, page S0§ j Beni Prasad ; Jahaasgir, 

p. 239. 
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,9.11(1 the preoccupation of the Emperor with affairs in other regions ^of 
Empire gave the Rana the long sought for opportunity of reasserting his 
position, and of reviving his status of pre-emiiiencje among the btates ot : , 
Eajputana. He had not only the temerity of repairing the fortress of Chitor, 
but he also omitted to place at the disposal of his liege-lord^ the stipulated 
•quota of troops in the Deccan. On the top of .this ail the Raiia^ during the 
■absence of the Emperor on a distant campaign’’, moved with a large army, 
possibly towards Ajmer, on the pretext of liaving^ a “holy bath . Emaily, 
he took into employment a large number of fugitives fr(3m the Emperors 
wrath. .'These were sure signs of the beginiiiiig of repudiation, of Imperial I 
•authority in Eajputana, and the situation caHed for strenuous, exertions. ■, 
Bhahjahan was adept in such a plan of action, the timeliness of which saved j 
'the situation. Otherwise, there was a iikeliliood of a, refractory movement 
spreading in Eajputana. It w^as, however, deferred for another quarter of ^ 

<a century.® . ■ ' _ 

The details outlined above with regard to the attitude oi the Eana oi 
Mew-ar are set forth very clearly in an arzdasM of Chandrabhari a passage 
from which is reproduced below in its original. It convincingly portrays the | 
perspective in which the Mewar incident of 1654 occurred. ? 

jl &S JUil ; j J%. j : 

dwy: y df 

j j Ojjjj — jjA/* JW| , 4S j 

«4ib f***'lj^ Jl | 

jd uJllAy ' 

•3li3.0.J j«5 df JJ jliT 

jdjidJjy - 0^ Ul.N.*aa.j ^'^allj! dilA 13 i^jA, |< 

jO ^13 *^sh sli^i wJf-i) I 

!/l ' 

oUiix UJUi/ Uf^ ^ fciyl ji 

ij dy J ' 


® Daring Shahjahans illness and' the coi^equent uncertainty prevailing in the Empire i 
the rtana invade d and occupied the territories, O j ha, pages 845 — 47. 
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t4.« J^l jf al* Jjl 0|;JL-aAi jf J dJjXAj 

w^-«aj sS 1^' ,^«j|j j4> ». 4i>.A»t istlS ^SiwUw aji/®! 

iJ^l 3 )j ^ jS Ijj 

j &s^ W 4 ji 15 4fs-^?^ Oji ia >*1 kjM 

' ^f 

,ii Ji ^ c»jXM i^fiiiOjS 4 jSj-^l;i fj a^ a^ 

' ijA.}a aAb taBiitj jfe' l*^«^ J2r*f 

jf ' 1^ |»ilsi!; JS^ p c^Ua. <yg. 

jl 4^*1 l«iA j «iij $dy} atju-^ExL^ dS' t^4Mji<jki 

| 4 &ir «a>«j 

ob j^ d^ j jiJa — 4^a6 ^S j a^i? j. ^ek, uJli/L ajs*iS}\ 

4 j!if o^bj l^iljj ^AUab tjl^a ^ ^ «ct^ ;' 

i/ij^^a — jjuaaj j#Alii: ^ j} 

| 4 .^| j a|a |a^ wsl-^a**) y^'l® ^ 

ij^^i J j;U j j ^t>LL j ^UlkU j;j.^l - 

iS ^fd atjbjab - aJ} ^{a. d>4*a ys^aA^jA^ js& jd ^ 

4a a^|a lUb ^jkbiAw »l^a ^} jj dd-^lc ^ )*^ saIa 

j U^Jl^tsf j} jl j yb jl dSils ^ 

jl ^ u^ ^ jsa/* I «l^aj 

aS jih ^ j| 4£-.l^ aityt^ j 6 a ^sL-t^ jO dXif a.’^ a^l yi^^a 

c^^iStejt 0 aAa A-jj !j ai|jli^>^^3a *a^) l»bl 

^fAJl^Iaj: ^(dt^OtjJ db}t#a ^1 

l^iiji, yjf# Ly*'^***'' ''4*'jl isA}^ ““ a**^d^j ji^^aj tauAwf 

l*UJ df - a^b «aiir(l s^ife - (a^laJ «S^i ^jL 

^ ai£b dlA^f ^ialb* Uab kJ^m jd dli^ w-aoL^ »«^i jlMixl 0 l^a 

w^-l i^xk/*> a-£b »*y j^j**^ luJlk^ J Vf^b ^^tjl ^*j d>*aj.«ij 

4dk jfa/«» 14 )a V ayL ^jJSja tj t^i! 5 j * 1 ) j)^ 

J\^J^ 4a ti^fa • aiib jSa ^1 jt J ^,. 

jt^c ^bpS^I -ft^. liif 'j^a «J wi^l 

* loe sa 


■ 4lJM mM) ^ly^! J^y^ 

»« &$il^|4S ; sKl ^Ir jljm' j\j^ ^^t«3 iKi d|djf^ S^f ^^^0 jd y 4li5ti‘ 

iwiitj./® ^l^t«««3b ?. j^1a.| 

LaW' j) ^-w.RiiJ CJtjyjJ) jd ^msA. 

kL^: |i^J| ^ S$] c^d/o jfetiL 

,^JJ;^! ) ^l^il Jl j\jk jS^ jSl^£ |^i|;6 

^ijti j} i^^{j J t>3fc^5 dlwlaJIs j 

h Os^j^ ^xkl^/o ^a3| uJ^^I oJy^'^«-)^4A.. UJ^U xCf\ 

jCj'llj^^i y CL.U ^lu[ ^^6^ * 4^Uj &} djL Jl iXi^ 

oI^A^j 4£_lijfcl^) iJlisBv^ 

^5 }j JU ^Mbf JU^ c^yj'* y o^li ' 

sf Sti^jf«j$ tfiS-Sj y 4>ji iJlI^I 

tXSiXj^ji Wy^i oiib uOjS iA^i>j./o y diLlAM liitjih ^*^^y &»iSi 

90y^ O^t^Aw IJAaa^ (^/) 

ob^i) Ia^aw jtS^b J C:--M«a4^ 

oU^j lA-iUx vbjO • c'^ ^ijm U^jl cJliA. saiil jCy 

^1 juS • *j/ef tS^ix ^dSj* c^i^j jd jXa^i ij^}y^ 

tXj^ * iXjyl iiib ti^iyXAAAi ly CLa-6a5 ]j 

■ « >: • * y^ ji^i^ y u;^A1aw ilfy 

( ?Jiinsha't“i Chanderblian ; Subhtouilah Collection, Aligarh University. 



Some Indian Collections of the Tarikh-i AIS. 

[ By Dr. A. Halim, M.A., Ph.D, ] 

Tlie compilation of the Tarikh-i Alfii was begun in 993A.H/1585 at the 
orders of Emperor Akbar, the principal contributors bein'g Mnlla Ahmad of 
Tatta and Khan Kiianan Asaf Khan. It is a universal history, intended to 
embody the chronology of one thousand years of Islam, and was named so 
because Akbar entertained the belief that the maximum life span of a religion 
is one thousand 3"ears after which it decays. Akbar also gave instructions to 
the compilers not to use the Hijri ^mrs, but to commence its writing 
from the Rihiat or the death of the prophet and use the Eihlat years 
as the liasis of chronology. He also instructed the compilers to avoid 
the conventional style with, similes and metaphors, use the plainest 
language and lay especial emphasis on the history of the ancestors of the 
Mughal rulers and make the account worthy of the dynasty. His order is 
embodied in the Tfaikh-i Alf! as one of the events of the year 889 A.H/I68I.2 

The very absence of the reference of this stupendous work as authority 
in modern research w*orks, made me take an especial fancy to this work and 
search for the MSS which could be available in northern India. In the follow- 
ing pages I have tried to invite the attention of the research workers to its 
existence and have tried to add some information on the basis of my study. 

From Mulla k4bdui Qadir Badauni’s Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh®, 
Shah Xawaz Khan’s Ma 'asirul-Umara^ and Abul FazFs Ain® we get 
a clear information regarding the authorship of the work. According to 
Badauni the history of the first 35 years after the death of the prophet was 
written in a week's time by a number of scholars, including Naqib Khan, 
Badauni, and Mulla Ahmad. Shah Kaw-az Khan narrates a story® to the 
effect that Akl)ar w ho used to listen to the Tarikh-i Alfl being read out to him 
questioned the l\Iuila Ahmad regarding the enormously lengthy treatment .of 
the Caliphate of TJsman. To this he replied that he had purposely done so be- 
cause the >Sunnis are especially sensitive regarding the history of Caliph TFsman 
and regard it '' as the grave of myrtyrs It is quite possible that Mulla 
Ahmaci su!)seque,ntly wu'ote the whole of the first t-wo volumes including the 
history of the first thirtyfive years. This belief is strengthened by the bitter 
condemnation by Badauni of the contents as being full of sectarian bias when 
the latter was com missioned by Akbar at Lahore to revise it in 1000 H/1591, 
Badauni excused himself from changing the materials which to his eyes were 
too full of sectarian prejudices to be set right, and contended himself wdth cor- 
recting the eonstruetion alone of the first two volumes and left the third volume 
to be revised by Asaf KlianJ 

^ From Arabic ‘ Alf one thousand. 

2 In the M. U. M8.. £ 121 b, tho date h given as 589 After Bihlat, in the proper 
sequence of dates. Apparently the date is wrcmg. It' ought to be 989^ A. H. and not 
A. R., oven supposing that the insertion of five instead nine was an accident. Badauni 
gives 99# H, 1582 as the date of the royal order. . 

® Lowe’s Tr, VoL II., p. 406 ff ' ■ . * . ' 

^ Beveridge’s Tr, VoL I, p. 36 ff in connexion with the life of Asaf Khan, and p. 
565 ft in connexion with MiraS Fulad. 

» Ain Jarrett, II, 206-7. . ' ■ . • 

® Ma*aSir-ul-XJ’niara I, Beveridges 1!r. 568* . . , ■ - 

^ Mimtakhabut Tawarikh II, Lowe, p. 329. ■ 
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' MuUa Ahmad of Tatta® who made his debut in Akbar^’s court ia Fateh- 
■pSr-SIkri in 990/1582,® was the son of Qazi NasruHa who belonged to the 
Farfiq! sect of the Hanafis. Early in youth Ahmad becaine a convert to the 
Imamiya religion through an Iraqi missionary visiting Tatta. While he was 
'only 22 years old he made extensive tours of Meshed,' Yazd, and Shiraz, 
and studied theology and asceticism and medicine under renowned teachers. 
" He next went to Persia and entered the service of Shah Tahmasp Safawi 
■ ■ (930- 84H./ 1524-76), but when his successor Shah Isma^il II '( 984- 86H/ 1576-78) 
turned a Sunni and began to persecute the Shias, he left Persia and visited the 
holy cities of Mecca and Medina, and Iraq and came to India by the sea route 
to enter into the services of Sultan Qutb Shah of Golconda. In 990H/1582, 
he came to Akbar's court and through the recommendation of Hakim Abul 
Path was entrusted with the task of compiling the Tarikh-i AifiA^ The work 
was begun in 993H/1585 and continued for three years till his murder on the 
15th Safar 996H/Jan. 14, 1588. Mulia Ahmad’s open partiality for shiism 
and his indiscreet propaganda, added to Akbar’s open-hearted toleration of 
ail creeds roused the alarm of the Sunni zealots. One Mirza Ful ad Barlasp® m 
fanatical Turki noble, w^hose predatory instincts, laments Shah Nawaz Khan, 
could not be cured even by the conversion to Islam, sent two hirelings to the 
house of the Muila to murder him. These men pretended to be the royal mes- 
sengers to summon him to the court. As soon as he rode out to accompany 
them, one of them struck a blow with his sword and ran up on the assumption 
that he had severed his victim’s head. Actually Mulia Ahmad’s hand above 
the elbow had been severed and bleeding and smarting with pain, he carried 
his hand to the house of Hakim Hasan for medical aid. Akbar became very 
angry on hearing the news and ordered Mirza FulM and his accomplices to 
be tied to elephant’s feet and dragged to death, in spite of the intercession of 
the ladies of the harem.^^ Three or four days later the MuUa died an agonising 
death. The year of his death is commemorated by the Sunnis by the chro- 
nogram zihi khanjar-i Fulad ”, (hail the sword of Fulad) and khok-i saqari 
(hellish pig^^). Even the dead body of the Muila was not spared ignominy. 
Soon after Akbar’s departure 1 o Kashmir, his grave at Lahore was opened by 
the Sunni zealots and the remains burnt in spite of a strong guard placed on 
the spot by Shaikh Abul Fazl and Faizi.^® 

The life of Asaf Khan is discussed in Ma’asirul-Umara under the head 
Ja^afar Khan, He held the office of the Diwan after Humayun’s conquest of 
Delhi in 1555. He held a mansab of 3,000 under Akbar and was the governor 
of Delhi when Akbar marched against Bairam Khan. He distinguished himself 
in the capture of Chiinar, Gondwana and Chitor. Chit or Sarkar was given 
him as a hef in 1568.^® He died in 1021H/1612, in the reign of Jahangir. 

® In Sind. 

^ Muntakhab, p. 327. 

^0 Ma’asiml-Umara, Beveridges Tr. I, p, 567. 

Muntakhab Lowe, II, p. 328. 

Ma‘asir, Bev, I, 567. 

Ma’to, Bev, I, 26 ff. 

Ibid, 567, 

The orthodox Mulia Badauni who hated Muila Ahmad for his being a Shia adds 
that his face resembled that of a pig at the tithe of his death. 
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Mulla Ahmad could bring his history upto the time of Changiiiz Khan- 
in two volumes. Asaf Khan who wrote the third volume writes in’ the pre. 
amble, that Mulla Ahmad being mortally wounded on Safar 15, 996H^/14 
January 1588, by the hand of hlirza Fulad Barlas, had brought it in course of ' 
three years upto the year 684 A.E. ’7(694 A.H/1294 A.B). The second volume ■ 
ends in the middle of the account after the accession of Ghazan Khan (694-. 
7034/1295 — 1304) rather after an account of, his early life. It is really 
creditable to think of this voluminous work to be finished thus far in three 
years, Asaf Khan finished the third volume from 684 A.E. upto 987 A.R /997 
A.H/i588,^® at any rate, before 1000 A,H..i::'i. e. the date of its revision. 

The only complete copy of this work is to be found in the India Office- 
Ms. No. 3293, Cat. No. 112, Yol. I, (by Ethe). ' None of the Indian MSS goes 
beyond 974E/984 H/1576 A.D. It is difficult to say when and where the first 
volume of the %vork ended. From the examination of the various MSS in the 
India Office, British Museum, and Indian Libraries, nothing definite can be 
established, and no volume of the same category in two libraries would agree 
with one another. Sometimes confusion is worse confounded by the marking 
of the volumes as 1, 2, 3, and 4, by the library authorities. 

My examination of the reference catalogues yielded the following informa*" 
tion : 

(a) India Office MSS of Tar Alfi.i^ 

Ms. No. 836, Cat. No. 110, p. 39, Vol. I, contains Vol. I from 1 — 134 
E/(il— 144 H/632— 761 A.D.); and Vol. II from 135 E/732A.D.. 
bound in one volume. 


Ms. No. 10, Cat. No. Ill, another copy of VoL Ilfrom 135 to 506R/145 
to 516H/752 to 1122 A.D. 

Cat. No. 112, Ms. No. 3291-92-93 comprising the so-calledVols. II, III, IV. 
The second begins in 183E/193H/808 A.D., with the Caliphate 
of Miihd Amm b Harun and goes upto that of Muqtafi in 
520E/530H/li38 A.D. The third beginning from 521R/531/1136 
A.D breaks off in the year 682-3R/1292 A.D. The fourth 
begins with a preface of the continuator Asaf Khan 
in the end of the year 684E/694H/1294 A.D. and goes down to 
987E/997H/1588 A.D. It is the only complete third volume 
(original) known to me. 

4. Ms. No. 312. Cat. No. 113 second, third and fourth Vols. from 484E/ 

484H/H'00 A.D. to 975E/985H/1577 A.D. 

5. Ms. No. 121, Cat. No. 114, — another copy of the above Vols. 545R/ 

555H/il60 A.D. to 974E/984H/1576 A.D. 

6. Ms. No. 316, Cat. No. 115 — a portion of the above Vols. from 585E/ 

595H/1198 A.D. It breaks off with the words, Yazda kas 
na^I-t Shah Ismail etc, ' 

FoL 97 (b) Br. Mus. Ms. No. 465, Cat* Vol. I, Rieu, p. 119 and India Office Ma 
No. S293, Oat. No, 112, Vo!.' I, Eth©., p. 39. / , , 

Th© account of Ghazan Khan begun by Mulla Ahmad and continued by Asaf^ 
Khan is fully detailed in acc./with Akbar’s instructioni In the Aligarh Ms. jof the samo 
work there is no landmark to suggest the beginning of a new volume but ^azan Khan’a 
history is continued without interruption. There is, however, one difference. The 
dates in the first two volumes are given in Persian, but those in the third are given in 
Arabic. 

« P. 39, Cat. VoL I, Ethe. ' " . . 

*® The India Office MS 312 and Murshidabad MBS,. No. ,41 end m the same spot,, 
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7. Ms. 152, Cat.No.116, £rom^553R/563/1167A.D. to932B/942H/1535 
Ms. 835, Cat. No. H'T from. 501R/511H/1117A. D. : to : 679E/689^^^ 

',1290:;A.D. 

■The folio wing are the Br, Museum MSS mentioned by Eieu in VoL I of the 
€at., p. 117-19. 

1. No. 142 consisting of 673 folios, beginning from 35iR/36i/971 A.B, 
to ■649E/659H/1260 A.B. 

■ : ■ . \ S. No, 466 beginning from 650B/660H/1261, a continuation of No. 142. 

3. Nos. 6550-51, two uniform Vols. from iR/llH/632 A.B. to 503R/ 

' 5i3H/lll9 A.B. ' ■ 

, The following are the 'results of my analysis, of the MSS ..I examined in 
Northern India 

The Royal Asiatic Society' of Bengal, Calcutta MSS of this work are in my 
opinion, the oldest to be found in India. They are written in very fine Nastaiiq 
-hand. The characters are so fine that it is difficult to imagine that they 
could be written without the help of magnifying glass. But mifortunately 
the collection is incomplete and almost useless to students of Indian history. 
They are in many places spoiled by damp and exposure and require very 
■‘Sympathetic handling. 

Ms. No. 41, VoL IV, of the descriptive Cat. of Pers MSS, p. 472, covers the 
years 1 to 96 R(ll to iOGH/632to 724 A.B. ), with dates marked in red ink upto 
58 A.R. after which the space reserved is left blank. It ends soon after the 
accession of the Umayyad Caliph Umar b 'Abdul 'Aziz (99-101H/717-I9 A.B.), 
thus, “ When ' Abdul 'Aziz ascended the pontifical throne, he wrote to Maslama 
b 'Abdul Malik, who was engaged in besieging Constantinople, ordering him to 
withdraw. The soldiers departed to their homes and he himself went towards 
Bamascus. ” 

No, 241, of the descriptive Cat. of Pers. MSS, Curzon Collection (Ivanow) 
contains the history of the years 1 to 503R/il to 5i3H/632 to 1119 A.B. It 
ends with the death of Sultan Muhammad (S/o Malik Shah Seljiiq) ,of Basra. 
It is divided into two Vols. (VoL I, 1 to 170R/li to 180H ; VoL it, 17i to o03R/ 
181 to 51311). There is an Ms. of this wwk in the Muslim University Aligarh 
Library, bearing the title ’’ Tarikh-i Alfiya Its pages are missing both 

from the beginning and the end. It begins with an account of Sultan Muham- 
mad, second son of Malik Shah which is finished in the first half of the folio 
i(a). The next heading on the next half of the folio marked as i concerns, 
" Events of the year 509 from the death of the Holy Prophet 'L It contains 
374 folios and is chronologically traced upto 82oR/835H/i431A.B. From fol. 
336(b) the events of the year 695 A.R. open with Arabic dates. Its last fol. 
374 b concerns the history of Malwa. It describes the war between Sultans 
Hoshang Shah of Malwa and Ahmad Shah of Gujerat, and ends with the men- 
tion of the unsuccessful investment of the Mandu Fort fay Ahmad Shah and his 
return to Gujerat. The volume embodies the original Vols. II and III, from 
which the earlier and later pages are missing. It may be regarded as a conti- 
nuation volume of R. A. S. B, CaL Ms. 241 , though the Aligarh Ms. does not 
appear to be a very old one. 

I am told by the cataloguer recently put in charge of the Oriental Section that it 

will be re-christened ** Tarikh-i-Aifi*-> .in- the. new catalogue ‘in preparation. 
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Working on the cine supplied by Elliot, I discovered seven volumes, 
rather seven MSS of this work in the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad’s library. 
In Ms. No. 40 of the Qataiogue marked as VoL I, the author is named Maulana 
^hmad son of Na§rulla al-Dahhali akMashadi. The remark in the front 
page gives it the credit of being transcribed by Mulla Ahmad himself, an asser- 
tion whose authenticity I very much doubt. It contains the history of the 
' years 1 to 571R/11 to 581H/632 to 1185 A.I)., in 748 folios. It ends with an 
incomplete account of Shahabuddin Ghorf s invasion of India; to be more 
laccurate, with the events of the year 588R/598H/1201 A.D. in which Shahab- 
ud-din retiirned from Lahore to Ghaznin, 

In No. 42, marked as \olume I, the pages are not enumerated. This 
and No. 40 seem to be written by the same hand. The date portions are left 
blank, probably to be filled in at a later date. It deals with the events from 
1 to 120R/11 to 130H/632 to 747(2), the last page concerns Abu Muslim’s rebeL 
lion in Khorasan and the march of the rebel armies upon Iraq. 

No. 46 also marked as Vol. I, covers the years 1 to 120R/li to 130H/632 
to 747 ; it abruptly ends after narrating a page of the events of 120R. 

No. 43 marked as Vol II, starts from Abu Muslim’s mach into Iraq and 
“Continues upto 499R/509H/1115 A.D., in 488 folios. Apparently it is a con- 
tinuation work from Nos. 4-2 and 46. It has also got an index at the beginning 
probably appended at a later date or at the time of getting the Ms. copied, 
for the facility of rich men like the Nawab Saheb. 

No. 41 marked as Vol. II, covers the years 500 to 974R/510 to 984H/ 
1116 to 1567A.D.-^ It begins thus, In the beginning of the year 501A.R. 

Sultan Sanjar assembled the army of Khorasan ” and ends abruptly 

in the middle of the page with the same sentence as in No. 44 of the Murshidabad 
Ms. and No. 835 of the India Office Ms. already discussed, in connection with 
the history of Shah Tahmasp Safawi. 

No. 45 marked as Vol. Ill begins with the year 553 and goes upto 924R 
/1167-lo27A.D. in very closely written pages and very minute characters. 
It is, in consequence of a very handy bulk. , Its pages are not enumerated. 
It begins thus, In the beginning of the year Zainuddin Kutchak, Naib of 
Q.utbudTn Maiidild had resigned the duties of the ' diwuni ’ due to old age .... 

No. 44 marked as Vol. IV, concerns the history of the years 673 to 974R/ 
‘683 to 984H/1284 to 1576 and abruptly ends in fol. 537 (a) with the same closing 
sentence as in No. 41 (Mursh. Ms.). It also has a list of contents. The closing 
sentence reads thus, Wa Murtaza QuH Khan ba su%an-i be-gunah-i bechara 
jung karda, ishan ra munhazam gardanld wa yak hazar wa do-bist az ishan 
ba qatl aw^ardand. Mahmud dar in roz ba khun-i na-haq-i yazda kas az nasl- 
a- Shah Tahmasp-i Shah tsma'ail ”, and breaks thereafter in the middle of the 
page. This is really the third volume of the original work contributed by Asaf 
Khan plus the events of 11 years from 674 to 684R from the second volume 
and minus the history of 13 years (874 to 97) from the third volume. 

Leaving out of discussion the R. A. S. B. Cal. and the M. U. Aligarh in- 
complete MSS, those of the Murshidabad Estate Library are the most complete 
ho be found in India. Ms. Nos. 46 (or 42), 43, and 41 are continuation works 
upto 974R/1576A,D. Also Ms. 40, 45, and only events after 924R in No. 44, 

I am extremely thankful to the Nawab Saheb and the Estate Manager Rai 
Bahadur K. P. Ghosh for providing me with ail sorts of facilities. The Eb. is still rich in 
HSS and is little known to the orientalists because its catalogue is not printed. 

Acquired by the library in ,1897., 
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wonld ■ Thus there are two complete sets upto 974E// 

1576 A.I)., and one additional : copy of volume I, e. No. 46, The^divisioife 
of Tarikh-i Alfi into four volumes is arbitrary and misleading. 

Elliot who had not had the opportunity to examine all the copies as some* 
were not shown to him as a white man who had been in the habit of removing* 
valuable things from India, 24 and some copies had not come to the library 
till then, even thinks that there ought to be two more volumes (in addition to 
four enumerated by him) as continuation works from 974 A.R. We have the 
most categorical evidence of Badauni, Abul Fazl, and the continuator Asaf 
Khan that the work was completed in three volumes only, the first volume upto 
S5 years being written by. Naqib Khan, Badauni, and Muila Ahniad, /There- 
after Mulla Ahmad continued the first volume and wrote the second volume. 
The third volume from 684B was exclusively written by Asaf Klian. The- 
classification of the work into four volumes is due to the ignorance of the aver» 
age historian and arbitrary marking of the caligraphists. It is difficult to 
say /where the first volume ended and the second began. Personally I am 
inclined to the view that the first ended with 120 or 122R/130 or i32H with 
the march of Abu Muslim’s army into Iraq resulting in the seizure of the 
Caliphate from the Omayyad by the Abbasides. More than one Ms. in the* 
different libraries end with an incomplete account of the events of 120B. 

The utility of this stupendous work as a source of history is marred by the* 
selection of a novel era by which years were counted from the death of the ■ 
prophet. Sometimes the Eihiat years are confused with the Hijri years. No 
other work on mediaeval Muslim history has been written in any other than 
in the Hijri years. Even modern scholars have not escaped from the pit-faE* 
Before converting the dates into Christian years the numeral ten should be- 
added to convert the After Richiat years into Hijri years. 

Secondly the method of treatment is crude and primitive. Like the* 
ancient Greek and early Arab histories, events are massed serially under each 
year and the histories of ail Mahomedan countries are discussed without a 
break mth only a remark and other events of the same year”. It is in fact 
a descriptive chronological chart in which sometimes important events are* 
omitted. 25 p am not in a position to assess its value so far as it discusses the 
history of Islam outside India. To a student of Indian history, the book is 
not of much real worth, because Indian history is briefly treated along with the 
histories of Persia, Konia, Iraq, Egypt and other sundry lands. India hae 
suffered thereby at the expense of other lands. A scholar will take years^ 
before he can form a judgment on the accuracy of facts gathered round the* 
years nor will its study he very inviting or interesting. In many places the* 
authors quote wrong names and wrong dates. Yet a compilation of the ex- 
tracts relating to the history of India from this work will be wmrth while and 
will for ever lift the veil with which this work is still enshrouded. 


^^4 Elliot, Vol. V, p. 157. 

* 5 Elliot has pointed out the omission of the battle of Qadsia, 15 March 636 A.D.. 




A few Letters of Lord William Beatiiick, 

[By Mr. 0. P. Bliatnagar, M.A.] 

While looking for material in the Imperial Library I unexpectedly came* 
across an important series of twelye autograph letters, nearly 100 pages 
Written by Lord William Bentinck from St. George and Calcutta (1800^ 
1828) to Thornas. Grenville, George Tierney and Lord Melville many marked 
private or confidential. I was told that the Library authorities had got the* 
coilection from London. It was available for sale along with other private- 
collections of historical relies. I am giving below relevant points from the* 
•various letters. 

Calcutta December 16, 1828, Lord WUliam Bentinch to Lord Melville. 

‘'We are thoroughiy impressed with the necessity of reducing to the* 
utmost our expenditure, and I am sanguine in the hopes, that you will 
think we ha%'e heartily set to work in the execution of this object/’ 

“In the civil salaries we have made considerable diminution without 
interfering materially with the interests of the service at large/’ 

“You will at a very early period receive a plan about to be immediately- 
carried into efect for improving the control over the revenue officers and’ 
for expediting the administration of the court of Circuit by substituting 
independent Commissioners for the judges of Circuit to each of whom three* 
or four revenue distts. are to be confided and to whom also the collectors’ 
will be subordinate as they are before the Boards.” 

The above extracts indicate how retrenchment was the order of the day 
and the administration needed to be placed on sounder footing. 

Calcutta dated Aug. 14, 1828, Bentinch to Lord Melville. 

“We are about to make an experiment for ascertaining the practicability 
of establishing steam navigation up the Ganges. If we can effect in a. 
week what it has heretofore required a month to perform, both our political 
and military communications will be very much expedited and the general 
effieieucy and the strength of the Empire very much promoted.” 

The above extract is a very significant one. We all know that during 
the early years of the 19th cent, vigorous steps were taken for developing? 
Steam Communication between India and England. The object of steam, 
navigation has been made very clear by Lord William Bentinck. 

Calcutta, July 21, 1828, Bentinch to Lord Melville. 

This letter deals in detail about the difierences existing between- 
Mr. Lushington the Governor of Madras and Mr. Greene the senior member* 
of the Council. Mr. Greene had been removed by the council of Madras, 
and an appeal had been made by him to the Supreme Government. ^ In? 
regard to that appear’ Lord William wfhte, “my opinion from old time 
had always been that the less the supreme Govt, interferes with the local 
governments the better : — that such interference should only be given in 
extreme cases involving the general ,,'welfare and that in the present,^ cases 
there were peculiarly strong objeetions^ -fef our -doing so. The question in no 



’’Way affected the general interests. It .was confined entirely to the local 
.administration for which the governor in council is solely responsible/' 

Ca'pe Town, May 14, 1828, Lord WilUam Bentinck to Lord ^ Melville. 

'‘I shall from the moment of my landing in India communicate to you 
:most unreservedly everything relating to India and I ask as the best favour 
you can do me to withhold no objection or dissatisfaction that you may feel 
with any part of my conduct. " 

Though not a very significant remark yet it reveals how anxious the 
‘ Governor General was to secure the hearty support of the President of the 
Board of Control which ever since the institution of the Board had become 
.more necessary than the Court of Directors. 

Beference may here be made to another letter which is a copy only of the 
original letter but bears the autograph of Lord/^hliiam Bentinck. It is a 
very long letter bearing the date Dec. 1st, 1806, addressed by Lord 
William Bentinck to Et. Hon’ble Thomas Grenville when the former was 
the Governor of Madras. The letter has been written in peculiar code, 
;a specimen of which is as follows : — 

t‘One 9, 59, 54, 67, 66, 9, 87, 74, 102, 112, 86, 37, 85, 9, 99, 76, 40, 
100, 111, 120, 37, 55, 74, 54, 85, 9, 90, 66, 8, the last despatch which sailed 
from here on the 18th of October will have acquainted you with the 53 , 70, 
:85, 47, 79, 50, 84, 90, 37, 100, ’ 

And thus the letter goes on merely in figures and if reproduced might 
extend to several pages in print. May be that such letters w'ritten in 
' Cypher contain some valuable information and which can be read with the 
help of some key. 

On the wBole this collection is quite an interesting one. At least half a 
dozen letters are in code. I hope researchers in this period of history who 
have been in touch with the private papers of Lord Bentinck now in 
possession of Mr. Philip Morell in England will throw some light by 
finding out if really a code existed and was used in correspondence with 
Home autliorities or it wxrs a way of Lord William Bentinck summoning 
liis correspondence and keeping it a secret. 


, ; The Kaaungom, the North-Western 
(1801-1833.) 

(By Mr. R. N. Nagar, M.A.) 

The Kaiiungo was an important link in the Indian Revenue system; 
He bore considerable responsibilities- — ^liis main duty being to provide the- 
Goveriiiiient with, and to keep a record of the fullest details regarding the 
land, its owner, and cultivator. , In fact, Davis^ : mentions sixteen distinct 
res])oiisibllities attached tohis officeV 

The oflice inider went considerable deterioration in Oiidh and Central 
India owing to the weakness and unstability of Government. Integrity and 
efficiency could not be expected to be maintained under chaotic circumstances ; 
and it bec^^me particularly difficult for the Kanungo to preserve his office ■ 
intact, because he remained practically sandwiched^ between the rapacious. 
Arnil and the turbulent zamindar. To save his own skin, or to gain his own 
end, he was compelled to side with the party which happened to be stronger* 
at the moment. . 

After the acquisition of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, the British, 
did not put the office immediately on a permanent basis. Meanwhile, all 
the collectors were asked to investigate into its utility and to opine whether 
it should be continued. It received its formal sanction of continuance by a- 
circular issued^ on lOth February, 1804, and it was stabilised finally by the- 
Regulation IV of 1808. The original intention of the Government was to- 
abolish^ it after the promulgation of a permanent settlement. 

The office as reorganised now, under the British Government, differed 
considerably from its original position, the most important difference being 
the preservation of the interests of zamindars and farmers at the expense of' 
those of the ryots. In this respect the Government followed, more or less, 
its own model in Bengal where, a minute local scrutiny® into the circums- 
tances of a zemiiidary ”, became contrary to the declared policy of the Govern- 
ment. 

Even then the Kanungo had to carry out multifarious duties. He was 
required® to keep a counterpart of the jamma-w^asil-baqee, an account of the 
collections of Tahsildars, and of khas and rent-free lands. He had to main- 
tain a record of escheats, lists of Patwaris, registers of Pottahs, transfers of 
estates, accounts of boundaries, etc. He had to aid in measurements, attend 
the courts %vbenever required, and to report the death of malgoozars. He- 
wa«s associated with village punchayets also. 

Some of the measures of the Government, intended to reform the office 
were swift and decisive, but it failed to tackle satisfactorily the subsequent 
reactions to these measures. 

The abolition of the hereditary nature of the office, and the retention of 
only the required number of kanungos were the inevitable steps in the direc- 
ion of an efficient reorganisatioEi But they presented two difficulties^ 

^ Fiftli Committee Beport. 

® Letter from the Collector, Gorakhpur, 20th Jffiy 1802. 

® Proceedings of the Board of Beyenu©*>;'. ^ ■ 

* Circular 10th Feb. 1804.^ - ■ 

® Fifth ^ y y 

^ * The Begulations of the Govermnent of Fort William in Bengal, V ol. I.. - 

' '--lie,,'-'- '■■■ 
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Under the Indian Government sometimes a whole family participated ^ in 
*the duties of the office, and claimed allowances accordingly. They, and even 
^otherwise, a large number of others, were thrown out of employment. But 
the greater evil was that these disgruntled persons refused to surrender 
the valuable records in their possession, which they had come to view as their 
family property. 

' The measure by which the kanungo was hit hardest was the drastic aboli- 
tion of all his emoluments which he had hitherto received, and the assign- 
-ment, instead, 'of a meagre salary. 

Unde jthe Indian Government his emoluments were proportioned accord- 
ing to the extent of his jurisdiction, local usage, and the degree of favour 
‘which he enjoyed of the superior authority/ Often, it used to be the last 
factor. The CoEector of Cawnpore observed,^ '^'No regular system seems to 
have had a place either in the number allotment or the allowances — the latter 
.have evidently been proportioned to the degree of favour in which the indi- 
vidual stood with the aumlL*' He received Nankar in return for his services. 
It used to be either ISTukdee or Suddoee, or both, ISTukdee w-as a fixed money 
■allowance, and Suddoee w^as a commision of tw^o per cent on the jumma. 
Sometimes in lieu of them, or otherwise as a mark of favour, he was given 
rent-free villages. It is also possible that under the illusive denomination, 
.Bussom, he might have levied illegal cesses, which are w’-ont to crop up when 
Government loses its vigilance. Then, sometimes he possessed his owm land 
-and engaged for it like any other malgoozar. 

The allowances varied from individual to individual and from place to 
'place. The following quotations may give an idea. In a particular pargana 
the aliow='ance ranged^ from Rs. 10 to Bs, 1,285. Of the sixteen kanungos, 
thirteen received an allowance of over hundred rupees, while three received 
below fifty. The figures regarding Nukdee and Suddoee allowances in some 
sof the parganas are given below: — 


Perg. Suddoee. Kiikdee. 

Conee ...... . . . 3529 1275 

Kalpee . . . . . . . . 3529 3815 

■ Khurkaiti ■ . . . . ■. ' . 2624 3815 

Reatli 5788 3815 

Punwari , . . . . . , . 4346 3815 


Under the British Government the salary of a Kanungo w.’'as fixed on a 
monthly basis — the maximum being Rs, 25. But it varied from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 30 per mensem in every instance proportioned to the trust reposed 
in them”. It was out of this salary that the Kanungo was expected to main- 
tain his own office, which included a Potdar, sometimes a vakil, a Moliarrir, i 

vand peons and he had also to meet stationery and other contingent charges 
m 'well. , I 


^ Letter from the Collector of Bundelkhand, 18th July 1807.'^ 

® Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, 30th December 1803.’^ 

® Letter from the Collector of Etawah, 6th June 1806. 

Letter from the Collector of Bundelkhand, 10th May 1807."^ 
Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, 2nd April 1811. 

The Regulations of the Government nf Fori Wiliiains in Bengal, Vol. 1. 
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TIjC folio wiag figures indicate tjbe position wiicn tixe office was finally 
stabilised:—,,'', / 





Ko. 

Ko* 


District, 



of 

of 

Salary 




perganas. 

kantmgos. 


„Ai,'iahabad 



26 

48 

Rs. 

1,260 

-Agra ' ;■ . . 



21 

29 

685 

.Aligarh . ■ 



31 

47 

1,173 




■■■., . .■■■24,' 

33 

40 

,B'unde,!khand ' , 



13 

36 

1,080 

Dawnpore. ' 



13 

26 

750 

.:,:E'tawah ■. 



. 13 

21 

660 

jFiirr'ukhabad ' ; . 



20 

26 

560 

Gorakhpur 



40 

68 

1,299 

IMoradabad , ' ■ . 



46 

, 47. ' . 

985 

Baharanpur ■ 



60 

64 

1,207 


There is no doubt, therefore, that the office was put on a systematic basis 
and that great economy was effected. Its consequences, however, were 
far-reaching. 


Sudden and absolute discontinuance of all his customary allowances^ 
with no compensation whatsoever in return, left the kanungo completely 
^stranded. It was out of the Hankar allowances that he had paid the revenue 
•of his land. The rent-free villages were in the possession of his family for 
•generations past. All these he lost. The result was, as the collector of 
Moradabad observed, '' They (kanungo) sustained a greater proportion of 
loss than the generality of the malgoozars ’^ 


His salary was very inadequate. The Collector of Bundelkhand pleaded,^® 
** It appears to me that in any pergunnah of a moderate extent, it will be 
impracticable for a canoongoe to preserve his records complete, and at the same 
time, perform other necessary duties without the assistance of at least two 
moharrirs, whom it will be impossible to maintain upon the allowance above 
mentioned. The allowance, I conceive, is not more than merely sufficient to 
maintain the canoongoe himself on a respectable footing 

A heavy responsibility, a meagre income, and an absence of future pros- 
peers w’ould hardly have attracted men of intelligence and ability to the office, 
^en, it provided him with a direct temptation to augment his income by 
questionable means. The danger became very real when an effective super- 
vision could not be maintained over him. The Collector of Etawah made a 
pertinent observation.^® ‘‘ I am confident that in these provinces, particularly 
the realization of the revenue depended most materially upon the office of 
the chowdhri or the canoongoe, and that too upon a liberal footing, for if 
the allowances were much reduced, discontent, disaffection, or supineness in 
discharge of duties might inevitably induce an infinitely greater loss than 
cpuld be made up by the frugal curtailment of a portion of the former and long 
established stipends The truth of the observation was fully borr^e out by 
^ complete fulfilment of the apprehensions. The kanungo came to be regarded 
one of the most corrupt and unreliable officers of the Government. 

Proceedings of the Board of Beveixue, find April 1 81 1. 

Proceedings of the Board of Bevepue,-.,. 6th June 1806, 

Proceedings of the Board of Bevehue, 26th April 1807. ^ ' 

Better from 6th June 1806^ 
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' Besides the unsatisfactory state of Ms finances,' there were several other 
serious difficulties in his way. He was neither taken into the complete con- 
fidence of the Governnaent, nor w^as he given ample protection and support 
to carry out his, duties. Unarmed, unprotected, and well under the thumb of 
the Zamindar, as he lived in Ms estate, it became difficult sometimes impossi- 
ble, for him to, carry out his duties satisfactorily. This was further, enhanced, 
because, specially during the earlier period, armed defiance of zamindars and 
farmers .became a matter of common occurrence. An instance iia,ay be- 
quoted:. The Collector of Aligarh reported, The revolt took, place in the- 
.to^rii of CoeL From that time till January,- and even ' from that time until 
nearly -the present moment, this division has been' the scene of anareiiy and , 
.civil commotion — ^the.Canoongoes, in- some instances,, have joined the rebels, 
and, the others have fled from the rapaeiti" and vioIe.iiee with which they were- 
threatened 

Then, the Government discarded all at once the old modes of keeping 
accounts and records. This m.eant that the kanungos had to - start - anew 
with their work, and this they could familiarise only in due course of time.. 
The Board of Commissioners complained, ‘‘ Various attempts have been, 
made by Government, and by the Board of Revenue to cause those registers 
to be prepared, and a great expense has been incurred in their formation 
but we doubt whether they have yet been completed in a single district;: 
and w© are apprehensive that serious inconveniences will be experienced by 
Government at some future period from the want of these similar records 'b 

Again, the policy of the Government had brought in such a complete 
ebange in the owmership of the land, the land passed hands so rapidi^^ and 
frequently, and short term settlement interfered with his work so much that 
it became extremely diffimuit for him to keep pace with the changes. 

Then again, there was no survey, for the major part of this period, no 
standardised measurement, no distinct boundaries bettveen estates which 
would have both helped and restrained the kanuiigo in Ms w’ork. 

Finally — if the office had acquired an exclusive character under the 
Indian Government due to its hereditary trait, under the British it took up 
a more anomalous character. Due to its hereditary character the kanungo 
had obtained a monopoly of records concerning revenue. These records were 
indispensable for the completion of revenue settlements. Those persons wffio 
were not retained to the office refused to surrender them and they w^ere lost 
to the Government. But even those who -were retained, did not give them 
up. The Patw'ari who used to be an excellent counter-balance to the Kanungo, . 
was relegated to the background and was now regarded as a mere henchman^^ 
of the zamindars. 

The Collector failed to grasp the intricacies of the customs, tenures 
and other details, and as such could not keep a w'atchful eye over the subordi- 
nate officers. Thus there w-as no alternative left to the Government but to 
accept the facts and figures supplied by the Kanungo. 

Letter from 5th Kovember 1806. 

Letter to th© Governor-Genera}- in Council, 17th December 1807. 

Early Revenue Policy of the E. I. Coy. in th© Ceded and Conqiiered Provinces ■■ 
by the Writer, (D, P, Historical Society Journal). ^ 

. Revenue Policy of the -E. I. Coy. in th© Ceded and Conquered Provinces ' 

by the Writer, (U, P. Historical Society Journal). / 

Government Revenue Records. ■ ; ci$18-20),o' ■■ 

** Employment of Indians in the North West Provinces by the Writer. CG. P. Histo- - 
rical Society J ouxnal). 
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These circumstances could only result in inefficiency and dishonesty, 
Even so late as 1829 Begbie reported to the Secretary, Board of Revenue, 
The records in the Canoongoes* office in this district are so incomplete (few 
of those officers having in their possession papers for more than ten, twelve 
years antecedent to the acquisition of the provinces by the Government) 
that little information is to be derived from the wasil Baqees given in by 
them, and what little is obtainable is not, in my opinion, entitled to credit, 
as these records might readily have been prepared by the candidates for the 
office In fact the indifference to Persian records was so pronounced 
that even under the direct supervision of a Collector they were kept in a most 
oonfused state. 

Worse than inefficiency was the corruption that prevailed in the office* 

Thus, The chowdharies and Canoongoes succeeded in obtaining in 

various ways large talookas consisting of numerous villages, for the revenue 
of which they became hereafter responsible.’' 

The damage inflicted on agriculture and on the Government as a result 
of the Tvitliholding, forging, mutilating or the supplying of false data was 
irreparable, and no amount of beneficial efforts, later on, succeeded in amelio- 
rating it fully. In fact, this may be easily imagined when it is pointed out 
that the earlier revenue settlements were suspected to be based on an 
entirely fictitious data. 

This, however, did not diminish the utility of the office in itself. Th^ 
vast data in the Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, collected month afte? 
month, and year after year is the fairest index of the services rendered by the 
office inspite of the severe handicaps. As the turbulence of the zamindars 
lessened, it worked with greater speed and efficiency. The institution in itself 
deserved no condemnation even if a few kanungos proved dishonest or in- 
efficient. The Board of Commissioners made a most apt observation,®® “ At 
a period when the Native Government had lost its vigor, and when our own 
had scarcely acquired efficiency from our own ignorance of every thing relat- 
ing to the country, which we were suddenly called upon to govern, the office 
of the canoongoes may have become susceptible of great abuse ; the canoon- 
goes no longer subjected to the same checks and restraints, may have failed 
in their duties, and the same individuals who under a vigorous and efficient 
control might have been rendered more useful instruments, may unquestion- 
ably under different circumstances have betrayed their trust, and have assisted 
in exposing to frauds and impositions that Government whose interests they 
were specially bound to w’^atch. Every institution, however, is liable to 
degenerate, and if the abuse of an establishment be admitted as a ground for 
its condemnation, there is no public establishment perhaps which may not be 
considered liable to objection 

s® Letter to the Secretary, Central Board of Revenue, 31st January, 1829. 

Letter from the Collector of Agra, 27th March, 1832. 

Goverrmient Revenue Records, 1821. 

** Letter to the Governor General in Council, 17th December 1807. 



Bastiiml Amal ” of Jawahar Mai Baikas (1M4 A- H.) 

[By Dr. MoM. Aziz Ahmad, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D.] 

No other period in the Muslim History of India is as rich in its sources 
us the Moghul Enipire. Apart from the official and non-ofacial histories, auto- 
biographies and biographies, literary and other private works, there are various 
administrative records; Of the latter, a number of Dasturul-Amal are avail- 
able.:-; 

The Dmturul-Amal as the word signifies means such *'Eules of Proce- 
dure ’’ as are adopted in the method of administration. The Bastw is not 
only a reliable record of the administrative machinery of the government, but 
also deals with the system of land revenue and occasionally the political 
problems of the day. A detailed study of these records has not so far been 
made by scholars of Indian History. 

There is a rare manuscript of a Dasturul-Amal (numbering 954/4), Subhan- 
ullah Oriental Library, Muslim University, Aligarh. It is 5-in. by 7-in., vdth 
17 lines in each part of the folio and written in a clear but stylish hand. It 
is a learned account with literary representation and flavour. 

The ^ dates as far back as 1144 A.H. ^ (1731 A.D.) The 

author’s name is Jawahar Mai Baikus Sahswani, Munshi Sher Afgan lOiani^, 
who compiled the work under the direction of Abul Fatah Nasiruddin Mohd. 
iShah (1719-48 A.B.)^ at the order of Wazirnl Mulk Aitamad'iii Daula Qamrud- 
din Khan ® and dedicated it to Mir Ahmad Khan, the ruler of Moradabad, a 
dependency of Sambhal 

The work is divided into seven Kachehris or Courts The first court is 
'Concerned with the appointment of officers and servants. The second deals 
with the functions of revenue officers and others ; the third with Workshops ; 
the fourth with assessment and collection of land revenue; the fifth with 
Justice ; the sixth with Enjoyment and the seventh with miscellaneous things. 

For the organization of the Empire there were appointed in every Suhah 
Nazim, and in every /Staffer a Fwjiaf and in every one A 

number of instructions are given for the guidance of the Amil, who must df 
necessity be endowed with many good qualities of heart and soul A certi- 
dcate (Sanad) was drafted by the if and authenticated by signature 
to the effect that “ let the Choudhris, Qanungoyans, Muqaddams and the public 
know that in the of Islam Nagar, in the Sarkar of SamhJial, in the 

Bnhah of Shahjahabad, the Capital, a (Commander of troops), Amin 

(revenue officer) and (Governor) is appointed The function of 

the officer is described not only to realise revenue but also to maintain law 
and order in the territory by suppressing oppression and tyranny, punishing 
the rebels and thieves The form and details of tamassvk-i-zamin (deeds of 
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* f : 2-6. After the cruel murder of Furrukhsiyar, the Syed Brothers placed on the 
Moghul throne several phantom EJmperors **. Mohd. Shah ruled from 1719-48. 

- fi'** '*^1 jh* , 

’ f ; 6-6. I have dealt with the first two Courts in some detail, which cover half the 
Mss.; the other Courts may be dealt with in another paper. 
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security) and (bonds) as executed in favour of the employee are also 

mentioned^® :': The Faujdaf y who combined , with himself the posts, of 
\and forwarded^ ^ a' Wajib-ul-arz (a representation , or petition),. m,ention- 

ing the services' he rendered, as for example the realisation of revenue, raising 
of troops, payment of subordinate' officers, expenditure on the establishment of 
office and the final adjustment, of yearly accounts duly signed' by the Fotadar 
(treasurer). It is further mentioned how the appointment of a, ^ Karhun (coL- 
lector of revenue) was made 

.'"..The Fotadar remained in charge of monej^ realized by the officer .and.^' was; 
forbidden to incur .a,ny expenditure without the explicit permission ^ of the 
Diwa% In the same connection i.e., appointment .of Fotadar , ' similar 
tamassuk and Muchalka were executed. ■ The Fotadar could, like- wise, . submit, 
a. wajib-ul-arz, as for example, applying that two &rm/5 . (bankers) and one 
Muharrir (clerk) were needed and be sanctioned 

The appointment of a person as Waqai-nigar (Intelligencer) and Daroghad'^' 
Khazana {SwpeTmtendent of the Treasury) is also mentioned^®. His extra, 
duty was to keep an eye on the proceedings of the Court, detention or release 
of prisoners (both in civil and criminal cases) and to communicate forthwith 
matters regarding the personal conduct of state-officers and subjects. He 
was further required to keep in his custody the deposit of the day as realised, 
through the Amils, Karkuns and the purse of the Fotadar, who was forbidden 
to retain any money with him. The opening and closing of the treasury was- 
to be conducted with mutual consent, and weekly income as authenticated 
by the SMqdar and Fotadar was to be forwarded to the royal court All 
servants such as Animals, Choudhris, Qanungo, Muqaddams and others were’ 
ordered to keep the Waqad-Navis informed about the happenings of the 
Mulmh The Waqa-i-Nigar also submitted a^ Wajib-uharz, mentioning among 
other things, the services of two clerks employed to pen the events of the 
day 18. The function of the Baramad Navis {infovmeT, particularly of bribery) 
was to translate into Persian in consultation with the Choudhris and Qanungo, 
the statement of accounts entered by the Patwari, and to forward the same tO' 
the royal presence so that the mustaufis (auditor of accounts) ma.y call upon 
the Patwari to explain any misstatement and require him to execute bonds i®,. 
Deeds of security {Tamassuk) and bonds (Muchalka) were executed in the same 
way as explained before. Two clerks w^ere employed to assist the Baramad 
Navis in his translation w^ork. Certificates of dues were also granted and Wakalaf 
Namas accepted. The WahiVs duty was to be present in the court, to submit 
applications and to provide all information regarding the case The servants 
of the court handed over the certificates and files to the Wakil, 

A number of qualities and characteristics .are mentioned, which 
requisite for the Diwam (Vizier), Bakhshi (pay master) Khand-Samam 
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^Steward) and (Superintendent of Artillery) who was 

further required to remain well informed of every weapon of war. The re- 
quisite qualifications for the post of Mustaufi (Accountant) and MumM are 
^Iso narrated 

The Eazur Navis (Secretary at the Court) had to attend the Court twice 
during the day and ^Tote every detail about all departments and to despatch 
to the royal presence an account of all property, presents, rarities, treasury, 
Income as realized by the Ammals a.TLd Muhals, repair of Karkhanajat (work- 
shops), appointment and dismissal of ofiacers, despatch of forces and their 
return, war or peace and acquirement of booty. 

The duties of the Diwan were multifarious — general organization and 
supervision, litigation, checking of accounts and demand of dues, appoint- 
ment and dismissal of and Ammals (tax collectors) of 

increase or decrease in the pay of soldiers, means of livelihood for 
tbe people, detention or release of prisoners and other governmental affairs 

The function of the Bakhshi was to pay the army and other departments, 
to make provision for the injured and disabled and to supply means of liveli- 
hood to the dependants, to provide facilities to the soldiers by way of granting 
horses and arms 

The Khan-i-Saman supervised tbe affairs of Karkhanajat, appointment 
and dismissal of servants and increase or decrease in their pay, the audit of 
accounts and the demand of dues 

The DarogJia4-Topkhana demanded a Muchalka fj?om the servants of 
the Topkhana that they would not absent themselves on the day of battle 
or other ceremonies otherwise their services would be dispensed with 
When an Amil applied to his office, it was bis duty to check the statements 
of accounts minutely and with a critical eye, and prepare a report on the ap- 
plication of the Amil to submit it to the Darogka4-Kachekri (Superintendent of 
the Court) for disposal 

The duty of Darogha4-Khazana was to keep in his custody money collected 
during the day according to the drafts of Mushrif (Treasury officer, who 
authenticated accounts and writings) and Fotadar along with his own 
signature in the Treasury House, tbe opening and closing of which was to be 
conducted with mutual consultation and information. No money was to be 
withdrawn without a certificate from the Diwan, The salary and allowances of 
the servants and soldiers were to be directly paid to the persons concerned. He 
was required to keep an account of income, deposit and other departmental 
details according to the law and practice. The Mushrif s duty was to keep an 
a^ccount of the daily income and along with his account the statement of the 
Fotadar and seal of the Darogha, and to deposit every thing in the treasury 
office 
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The duty of th.^ Dafogha-l-Kachehri was to act as the Superintendent of ; 
the Court, to supervise the work of the servants of the court and to be present 
in the court twice morning and evening and to see that none of the servants, 
stayed at home without permission, neglecting his duties at the court 
He had to keep law and order in the court, for on account of the multitude 
of people and the gathering of applicants, affairs of the court fell into disorder. 
With the exception of the Bahhshi, Diwan, Khan’iSamanr 3funsM, Huzur 
Navis , mid Mustaufi and others, ojBhce peons, horsemen and footmen, none else 
was to be admitted except on business 2 ®. A Peshkar '(Assistant) was: 
appointed to assist the Darogha-i-Kachehri in his work. 

A Kotwal was appointed for every Qashah and sometimes for the w^hole 
of Pargana, whose function was to remain well informed about the affairs 
of the people, to secure the safety of their person and property. He conducted 
the affairs in such a manner that the nobility was not disgraced. The GhauM^ 
dars and Shah-Gardan (w’-atch-^men) were warned that they should perform 
their duties carefully so that no thefts occurred in the Qashah. In case of 
theft, the stolen property was handed over to the owner and the criminals 
were punished accordingly. The Kotwal employed a number of spies for the 
same purpose. If any person violated the honour of women or children,, 
the offender was paraded through the eity with a blackened face, head-shaven 
and riding a donkey. He also investigated that no person used any intoxicate 
ing drugs 

. A person was appointed as a Mushrif (Inspector) of the Qashah and 
Darogha of the Pargana and kept miscellaneous receipts regarding decision of 
oases, detention and release of criminals, local news, demand of dues and in- 
come, fine and presents and other affairs that wrere dealt with on the Ghahutrah 
(the platform) He submitted all these details to the office according to 
the rules and convention. 

The Darogha-i-Adalat (Inspector of the Court) w^as strictly forbidden to 
show any favour to any one, and to conduct his duties according to the dictates-, 
of the Shariat and traditions of the court. He was required further to ad- 
minister absolute justice and to give exemplary punishment to the evil doers 
A Mushrif was also attached to the court knowm as the Mushrif4-Adalat. 

The Darogha-i-Baghat (Superintendent of gardens), as the name signifies ^ 
looked after the gardens and supervised the work of Baghhans. There was 
also a Mushrif-i-Baghat (Inspector of gardens who kept an account of the 
fruits and proceeds of every garden. The Atlaq Favis meant the wTiter of 
diverse applications and deeds ®®. 

The Sadrus SudurA-SadrAMahan^'^ (Chief Judge) was appointed for a 
Sarkar ; his duty was to conduct the affairs of the court according to the provi- 
sions of the Shariat. He could not deviate from the path of virtue, did not 
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moleBt any person without some ojffence and nerer accepted anything from/ any 
party ; ■ 

The Qazi of the Pargana was sometimes assigned some land, the prooeeds 
of which formed his means of sustenance^®. A mention is made 'about ' the ^ 
appointment of a Mufti and a vivid description of his facial expression is also 
given The Muhtasib was the censor of public conduct and held an, import-, 
ant position : his duty was, to enforce right and , forbid wrong and calednpon 
people and officials to keep up prayer A MutdwalU (trustee) of the Pargana 
was appointed and was in charge of stipends. The KMUVb duty was to lead 
the /t&wa and I’d prayers 

Then follows an account of various recorders of rates and duties of the 
Choudhfi^^ mid, Qanungo 
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Was Banda a Sikh Guru ? 


[By Mr. Haridhan Singh Bhayee.] 

Mystery surrounds the romantic career of Banda who took the title 
of Guru after the demise of Guru Gobind Singh. According to historians 
like Irvine, Q-) he impersonated Guru Gobind Singh, while others like 
Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar call him '‘a false Gnru"0* While in search for 
old manuscript materials for the history of the Cis-Sutlej Sikh States, I 
recently came across a hitherto unnoticed and unpublished letter which 
refutes the spiritual leadership of Banda and others in unmistakeable 
terms, and throws some new light on the history of the period. The 
original letter is in Gurmukhi and may thus be translated into English: — 

‘*Onkar (God) is one ! Victory to the Supreme Guru (God) 11 (3) The 
fvhaisii of the Immortal Being (Akal Purakh), who have visualized the 
One (Ykrang), may they remember the Wahgurul written to Bhai Sahib 
Ban Siiighji, Bhai Duni Singhji, Bhai Jagat Singhji, Bhai Gurbaksh 
Singhji, Uggar Singhji, Bhai Ram Singhji and to the Sarbat Khalsa of 
the Wabguru, The Akal Purakh. The slaves of the Khalsaji, Kahn 
Singh, Niival Singh, Mool Singh, Raja Singh, Mahan Singh wish “Wah- 
guniji ki Fateh’* to Sarbat Khalsa of Wahguru Akal Purakh. Be bliss- 
ful in the thought that the Wahguru, the Akal Purakh, always remains 
with you. May you have happiness. May the Khalsaji reign supreme. 

Your petition reached us through Bhai Dulcha Smgh(?) 

The Khalsaji w^as very much delighted to read it. 

The Khalsaji is pleased to salute you, which may be accepted: “One 
who serves God, God helps him.” 

Recite the name of the Guru, The Supreme Guru (Wahguru) is Omni- 
Xjresent, through His Idndness you will be protected. Mata Sahib ji has 
appointed Bhai Kahn Singh as the gumashta in Sri Amritsar. The 
Khalsaji, after a Gurumatta, have started the repairs of Hari Mandir 
and the garden etc. Sri Mataji has WTitten that Sri Amritsar is the city 
of Wahguru Akalpurakh so it should have a free kitchen. Therefore two 
hundred Singhs of the Khalsa are here in Amritsar. Wahguru and the 
Khalsaji are to look after them. Go about and collect the money contri- 
buted to the name of the Guru; Singhs are following (the bearer of this 
letter) immediately; convert the money into Hnndis in the name of Bhai 
Kahn Singh and isend the Hundis to Amritsar through them. You will 
ever remain at one with Wahguruji and Khalsaji! You will be honoured 
in every path of life, this and the other world will be preserved for you! 


1 Irvine's later Maghals, Vol. I, P. 94 and 319-20. 

2 Fall of the Mnghal Empire “VoL I. P, 422, Cambridge History of India, Vol 
(3) Words * ‘Wahguru” and ‘‘Wahi^ru”: are' exclusively used for God and not for 
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The , Khalsaji of the Wahguru should be alert, discriiBinatiiig .ani 
wise; who does not acknowledge any one but the Akaipurakh; Ten 
Gurus had temporal existence (amongst us); It is sin to put faith in Bandas 
and Ajitas etc.— as the eleventh or twelfth. Other Sins can be absolved 
by worshipping the Guru but this sin is unpardonable. Those who put 
faith in the body of a man “turn away their face (from the true path) 
and blackeii it”. Khalsaji you are not to acknowledge anyone else but 
the Akal. The quest of Shabd should only be upto the Tenth Guru. 
v'Oiie who endeavours to find his Goal through the Shabd, Nanak is his* 
Fervani,” The Guru resides in the Shabd. The Shabd was preached to. 
us by the Guru. “The Soul of the ..souls is the Shabd through which the 
Lord can be attained”. Wahguruji ki Fateh! Eemain under the ^ hus- 
bandry^ of Bhai Mehr Singh attendant of Bhai B — (.?)’s son, “You will be 
united to the Guru”. 

This letter was found at Bhai Eupa, a village in Nabha State. It is., 
now in the possession of the descendants of Bhai Eup Chanel, a well known 
figure in Sikh History, who got the title of “Bhai”, i.e,, Brother, from 
Guru Har Gobind, along with the orders to preach Sikhism in a tract of 
the Punjab now called Malw^'a (1630) (i). 

Iliis letter appears to be addressed to the Sikhs in general through 
the persons mentioned therein, who were expected to proclaim it to aU 
and sundry; and act according " to the other instructions. No date is 
given in the manuscript. But it may be inferred that the letter was 
^mtten after the rupture with' Banda*. The ex-communication of Banda 
as mentioned by several Sikh historians took place on the 1st Baisakh 
1774 Samwat, about April 1718, (2) at the Baisakhi meeting of the 
Khalsa. 

The first thing in this letter that strikes one is that “God is one! 
Victory to the Godl!” is written instead of “God is One! Guru is true”, 
i.a., Ek Onkar Wahguru Ji Id Fateh instead of 'Ek Oiikar! Sat Gurujil!*' 
orCEk Onkar ! , Guru Sat!!' which used to be w,ritten ■ during life time, of 
the Gurus. 

The latter part* of this letter is most important from the ^ historical 
point of view. In these few lines the ideals and principles of Sikhism are 
fully discussed : The Khalsa at Amritsar proclaims by virtue of ftis 

letter that there was no Guru in existence after Guru Gobind Singh 
with whom the Giiruship terminates. The contention of some modem 
historians that Banda was proclaimed as their Guru by the Sikhs is re- 
futed. He could not have been an imposter either; had he impersonated 
Guru Gobind Singh, the step taken by the Khalsa in 1717 would have 
been taken in 1709 or near about that, wKen he came and appeared in 
the Punjab. It is difficult to hoodv-duk people for such a long time; 
especially when people like Baba Kahn Singh and Binod Singh had come 
with him from the Deccan (^), and personal attendants like Bhai Dhai'm 
Singh etc. : met him near Sirhind. How could he deceive, 40,000 people? 
It was later, when, flushed with success, he aspired to become Guru 
and deviated from the principles^ and teachings of the Gurus, that he was 
ex-communicated. 


Sikh religion, VoL. IT, .P. 1^. Itihaa Biasat Bagrian. 

2 Shamsher Fhalsa 201. 

3 Shamsher Khalsa. 





This letter categorically defines the attitude of the SiMis towards* 
Banda. After the death of Guru Gobind Singh Ehalsa as a whole be- 
came the Guru(^). How then could Banda be tolerated as Guru? 

It may be inferred from this letter is that the excommunication of 
Banda was not brought about by Mataji. It was a voluntary act on the- 
part of the iKhalsa. Some historians think that Mataji, who resided at 
Delhi, was coerced to write to Banda to cease hostilities. On his refusal 
to do so, Mataji was instigated to ask the Khalsa to sever all connexions, 
with him. This letter mentions the orders of Mataji with regard to the- 
appointment of Baba Kahn Singh and the establishment of a free kitchen. 
But there is no reference to any letter concerning Banda. 

From the above analysis we come to the following conclusions : — 

(1) Banda was neither an imposter, nor was he produced by the 
SiMis as “Guru Gobind Singh miraculously brought back to life”. 

(2) Banda was a Sikh, a Jathedar or military leader in battles at the- 
most, but the Khalsa was Supreme in matters religious, social and politi- 
cal. As soon as they saw the signs of apostasy, t.e., when he aspired to 
Guruship, the Khalsa excommunicated him. 

(8) The Guruship terminated with Gobind Singh, the last of the Sikh 
Gurus. No one was ever acknowledged as his successor. 

(i) %amsb©r Khalsa. 

(*) Khalsa mero rup hai khas ; “ Khalsa men haun karon Niwas. 





Afehanistan at Shah Zaman’s accessions 
[Bj Dr. Hari Earn Gupta, M.A., Ph.D.] 

8ource \‘ — In the early nineties of the 18th century there were wide- 
rumours of a foreign invasion from the north-west. The British Govern- 
ment in India had their territories almost beyond the reach of the in- 
vader: but they were anxious to defend the country of their aUy the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, which in those days sensed as a buffer state. 
This could be efectively done by possessing the exact knowledge of the- 
aetual resources and strength of the king of Afghanistan. Consequently, 
Edward Otto Ives, the British Eesident at Lucknow, sent one Ghulam 
Sarwar to Afghanistan to procure as authentic an information as he possi- 
bly could.. 

Ghulam Sarwar left Lucknow on the 10th March, 1793, and after the 
lapse of nearly two years came back on the 12th Februai’y, 1795. He 
spent Es. 3,805 in securing intelligence, and the British Government paid 
him Bs. 14,500 in all. 

Sir John Shore, the Governor-General, while presenting Ms minute- 
dated the 5th July, 1797, to his Council, spoke of Ghulam Sarwar s ac- 
count in these words: — ‘‘It contains the best procurable account of the 
clominions, forces, revenues and character of Zaman Shah who, since his 
expedition to Lahore, has become a more interesting object of political 
attention.” 

The original papers of Ghulam Sarwar which were compiled in Persian- 
could not be traced in Imperial Eecord Department, with the exception, 
of an application from him claiming money from the Government; but an 
English translation full of mis-spelt names of persons, and places is avail- 
able there^. This lengthy document covers about 100 closely- written 
pages. I have condensed and arranged this matter in a logical order, and' 
made an attempt to correct various wrongly-spelt names. This account 
pertains to the Hijra year 1207 to 1208, commencing from August 19, 
1792 to August 8, 1793.'^ 

Shah Zaman succeeds, May, 1793 . — Timur Shah, the son and successor 
of the famous Ahmad Shah Ahdali, died at Kabul on the 20th May, 1793, 
without nominating next heir to the throne. He left behind him twenty- 
nine sons and nineteen daughters^. Several princes held the cTiarge of 
various provinces. The eldest son, Humayun,^^ “cruel but generous”, 
was at Kandahar. The second son, Mahmud, a wise prince, was the lord 
of Herat, while his brother Firoz-ud-din, noted for bravery, was with him^. 
Abbas, the chief of Peshawar, brave and generous, “renowned for' 


^ Imperial Eecorde, Secret Department, 7th July, 1797, ISTos. 1-8. 

2 Malleson in his History of Afghanistan, p. 300, and Ferrier in his History of 
the Afghans, p. 106, state that Timur Shah left twenty-three sons and thirfceea- 

3 His mother belonged to the Sadoasai tribe. 

4 The mother of Mahmud and Firoz-ud-din was of the Isakzai tribe. 
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Herculean strength was the popular favourite''^. Zaman, who was intelii- 
.gent, foresighted, cautious, economical and patient of labour; but pleasure- 
loying, avaricious and haughty, was at Kabul. His real brother, ^ Shuja-ul- 
Mulh, was at Ghazni^. Kohandil was the Governor of Kashmir. 

Humayun and Mahmud ■ were on the best of terms with each, other, 
.and Mahmud promised to support Humayun. They remained at their 
respective governments, while all other princes hurried to Kabul. Zaman, 
however, with the powerful influence of the imperial harem, and the 
strong support of the great Barakzai chief, Payendah Khan, was raised 
to the- sovereign power. Shah Zaman, by imprisoning all his brothers 
present in Kabul, secured their submission. He then marched to Kan- 
dahar and defeated Humayun at Qalat-i-Ghilzai, and the Prince sought 
refngo in flight to Baluchistan. Shah Zaman appointed Shuja-ul-Mulk 
t^/ the ^Governorship of Kandahar, came to terms with Mahmud, and re- 
turned to Kabul. He thus succeeded for a time in eSectually establishing 
his authority as ruler. Shah Zaman is well known in Indian History for 
bemg the last invader from the north-west. 

Extent of the kingdom . — At the time of his accession the kingdom of 
Afghanistan extended in the east from Bahawalpur on the Sutlej to Kho- 
rasan, Iran and Kerman in the west; and in the north from Akcha on the 
Oxus to the sea of Oman in the south. It comprised of a space about 
1,600 miles in length between Kashmir and Herat, and 1,000 miles in 
breadth between Bahawalpur and Akcha. This vast territory compre- 
hended the principalities of Bahawalpur, Sind, Multan, the Derajat, 
Kashmir, Peshawar, Kabul, Ghazni, Kandahar, Baluchistan, Herat, 
Persian Khorasan and Balkh. 

Revenues . — The total sum of revenue in 1793 amounted to Bs. 
:2, 71, 78, 400, according to the following speciflication : — 


Bs. 

Bemitted to the royal treasury ..... 67,26,000 

«l’agirs 47,64,400 

Expenses of establishment ...... 38,21,000 

Charity 5,06,000 

Appropriations in lands paying quit rents [?] . . 1,13,62,000 

2,71,78,400 


Of Bs, 67,25,000 remitted to the royal treasury Bs. 46, 15, OCX) was 
^appropriated to the fixed expenses of Shah Zaman, in accordance with the 


following schedule: — 

, , ■■ Ei, 

Privy PBTB© . . ' 'Av \ 

■■ v . 2,70,000 

' ‘ Troops of slaves khas ■ ' ■ , ■; ■ . . ' ■ ■ ^ , 11,00,000 

Stable expenditure 1,50,000,' 

Elephants'. ■. . . . . 50,000 

Mules . , . . ' . . ’ , . ^ 80,000 

iMaEeson, 50CK — ~ 


a, The mother of Zaman and Shnja-nl-MnI]k wm of the Yniaf*»i tribe. 
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Bs. 

€amels expenditure . . . , . . , 1,10,000 

Tosha Khana . . . . . . . . 3,20,000 

Heram Khana . . . . . . . . 5,60,000 

Farash Khana ' ■ , ; . . . ; . • . : 70,000 

Boyai Kitchen ... . . . . . 2,20,000 

Grant for Akcha . . . ' , . ' . . 70,000' 

Grant for Balkli . ..... . . 1,15,000 

Royal buildings. . '2,10,000 


46,15,000 

Balance . 21,10,000 


67,25,000 


Army . — ^As regards Shah Zaman’s forces the 
follows : — , , ■ ' ■ - 

Standing army.— 

Risala Iltafat Khan Khwaja Sara 

Risala Haji Amir Khan . . 

Risala Amin-ul-Mulk Nur Muhammad Khan. 
Risala Arsalan Khan Jaw an Sher , . . 

Risala I afar Khan .... 

Risala of nephew of Sadiq Khan 

Risala Yusaf Ali Khan Khwaja Sara 

particulars are as 

Rs. ' ' ' 

4.900 

. 2,400 

5.900 

3,700 

. . 1,800 

1 600 

3,000 


23,300 

Slaves Khas . . . . . 

Troops detached throughout the country . 

9,780 
. 36,750 


68,830 

Large pieces of cannon . . . . . 

Camel artillery fife for service , . . . 

Camel artillery unfit for service 

644 

2,600 

3,270 

There were 195 forts, besides innumerable petty fortified places. 
Courtiers , — Of the numerous big courtiers Imam-ul-Mulk Ghazi Paiz- 
ullah Khan was Sadar-i-Sadur of the Kingdom. Eahmatullah Khan held 
the title of Wafa War Khan and the office of Sadar-i-Sadur. Amin-ul- 


Mulk Nur Muhaminad Khan Babri was the superintendent of the Treasury, 
Tosba KJiana, Jawahir Khana, and also had the charge of inspecting the 
papers of the subahdars, farmers and ‘amils of the country. Mukhtar- 
ud-daulah Sher Muhammad Khan, son of Shah Vali Khan, was Wazir. 
Sardar-i-Sardaran Payendah Khan who had the title of Sarfraz Khan 
was Amir-ul“Umara- Shaikh Yusaf was vakil of the Eyot and Mustofi-ul- 
Munialik. Mirza Ali Khan held the title of Khanazad Khan Bahadur. 
Shakur Khan was Vakil-i-Mumalik. Kallu Khan had the title of Vakil- 
iid-daulah. Karim Khan, son of Sardar Jahan Khan, held the rank of 
Sardar, and was Darogha of the Stable. Ahmad Khan was Shahanchi 
B-'ishi, Mulla Yaqub Khan Topchi BasM, Baud Khan 'Amlah Bashi, Yar 
Muhammad Khan Nasaqclii Bashi and Azim Khan Parrash Bashi. Yusaf 
Ali Khan Khwaja Sara was commander of the contingent of the Slaves 
Khas. jRahimdad Khan was Baroga of the Baftar. 

Foreign EelationB , — The political situation of Shah Zaman should be 
determined relatively to the King of Turan, King of Iran, Prince Mahmud 
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Abdul Ghani Khan was the nominal king of Turan with his capital afc 
Bokhara. He was blinded by his Wazir, Shah Murad, m whose hands- 
lay the real authority. Hostilities had broken out between Shah Murad 
and Timur Shah, a little before the latter’s death chie%_regardi^^^^^^ 
claims of the two kings to Balkh and Akeha (oO miles n. of Balkh)._XJ 
mately peace was patched up, and these places were retamed by Timur 
Shah. Shah Zamaii, was, however, under constant alarm respecting the 
attempt of Shah Murad. 

Ariia Muhammad Khan Kajjer was the virtual ruler of Iran 
his arnbition and power was a permanent cause of apprehension to Shah 


Zaniaii'.- 

'/ Prince MaPmnd, the Eegent of Herat, was in. secret .correspondence 
.with ■Shall Murad and Agha Muhammad Khan Kajjer -with a view to secure- 
the throne of Afghanistan. He possessed no resources to contest with his. 
brother, but nevertheless he was a source of anxiety to the Shah. 

The Punjab, the richest part of Abdali Kingdom, was in possession of 
the Sikhs, a warlike and numerous people. Though divided by interne- 
cine dissensions, they were not prepared either to relinquish their hold 
on the province or to allow the Shah to pass through their country to 
Delhi unmolested. The Sikhs were therefore an ever-pinching throne in 
the side of Shah Zaman. 


Provinces :- — 

1. B(^hawalpii 7 '. — Bahawal Khan, son of Fateh Khan, was the ruler*. 
In his relations with Shah Zaman, he was “apparently well-affected, but 
in his heart most rebellious”. He had an army of 3,000 horse and 5,000 
foot, but could further collect 17,000 horse and foot in an emergency. 
There were 19 forts in the province. The fort of Derawa! commonly 
called Dilawar Kot stood in a sandy desert, where no %vater was available 
within a radius of about 50 miles. The fort contained two wells of good 
water, and close to its walls there was a large tank which had water 
throughout the year. The fort of Khanpur was also situated in a water- 
los.s tract. The well-water in this fort was so saltish that it was unfit for 
human consumption, and could be used only by sheep, goats and camels. 
Rukanpur had a masonry fort. The forts of Abmadpur^, Dingarh, Khair- 
pur, Garhi Tkhtiar Khan, IMaujgarh, and Kot Lashkar Khan had no artillery. 
The total income of the province in 1793 was PiS. 11 , 07 , 0002 ^ expendi- 
ture as given below : — 


. Bs. . 

Paid to th© King’s ireawy . ■ . . . ., . 1^00,000 

Talukdars 1,40,000 

Charity . . , 60,000 

Bahawal Khan’s expense.^ . . , , . . 8,07,000 


11,07,000 


1 This place was the principal residence of the Khan, c /. Masson’s Narrative of 
various jouruftys, i, 22. 

2Shahamat AH estimates the gross ■ income -of the Khan about 1830 at 14 lakhs,.’ 
and net saving at S lakhs, o f, Bahawalpnr, ,XI. 
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2; 8md . — At this time Sind ' was ’ divided . into parts. Bukkur 
and Sukkur were under Shah Zanaan's offieers stationed here at the head 
of 1,7€0 horse with 143 pieces of- cannon.- This district transmitted to the 
roytT treasury Bs. 65,000. 

Hyderabad was under Mir Fatah Ali and Mir Sohrab etc., the Talpuria 
Chiefs, who had thrown off allegiance to the Shah. Their income was 


Es. 51,13,000, and the expenditure: — 

Bs.',- 

Expected to pay to the royal treasury . . , . 10,00,000 

Officers and relations . . . . li', 00,000 

Privy purse of the rulers . . . . . . . 28,13,000 

Charity . . ■ . ... . . . . . . . ^ 2,00,000 


61,13,000 


The revenues of Shikarpur amounted to Rs. 5,93,000' as detailed here: — 

" ■ '' Bs. 

Expected to pay to the royal treasury .... 3,91,000 
Talukdars . . ... . , V 1,45,000 

Administrative expenses ..... , ’ . . 62,000 

Charity . . , . 5,000 

5,93,000 


Amarkot was at that time under the Ttaja* of Jodhpur, and the total 
income of this district was -Es. 23,000. ' ■ 

Karachi was under Nasir Khan Baluch of -Qalat, and its revenues 
amounted to Es. 6,16,000. 

The Talpuria chiefs entertained a force of 11,000 horse and 19,000 foot. 
Thei’e were 23 forts in all. Hyderabad had a masonry fort built on a hill. 
Biikkur, a strong hill fort, stood" on an island in the middle of the river 
Indus. The other important forts were Eohree, Sukkur, Amarkot, Shikar* 
pur, Khudabad, Fatah Yehsan Kot and' Karachi. Sind was a * 'flourishing, 
well-watered and well inhabited'* country. Its fertility depended not on* 
rains but on its rivers and canals, and in consequence it yielded a large 
revenue.,:' * ■ ■ ’ 

3. Midtan, — ^Muzaffar Khan, son of Shuja Khan, was the chief. He 
was a "capable man but haughty" and "not well affected" towards the 
Shah. He commanded 1,500 horse, and could muster 2,000 horse and 
^,000 foot more. There were 11 strong forts su'ch as Multan, Shujakot, 
Sikandarabad, Muzaffarabad and Talamba. They contained many pieces 
of ai-tillery. There were ihany ' garhis besides. The 'total income was 


Rs. 6,73,400. The expenditure is given below: — 

Bs, 

Paid to the King’s treasury 2,65,000 

Talukdars • . • 3,23,400 


133 ^ 


10 
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■ 4. Dem ^&hmi Khm.—A mn oi Payeadali -the ;.sardar of 

the places : He had 2, 8(^ hoise, ■and ooidd coUect 8,000 
foot more. There ^ 14 forts -isuch - as Derah Hhazi; Tauma (4 

miles w.' of the' Indus), Man^otha (4 miles w. of Taunsa), and Tamnd 
(on. the- Western bank of the Indus),, besides imiiimerable small forts 
(kotlahs). Total income of the dktriot was Rs. , 10,97,000, and the 


expenditure:— . 

Rs. 

Paid to the King’s . - • 6^70,000 

. Taliifcdftirs . , . . ' . , .. • , • 3,20,000 

Expenses' of ©steblislimeat . ; „ . . .-O^tOOO 

. Qiarity • : • • . • ■ '■ " • 45,000 

■; 10,97,000 


- 5. Lemh, — ^Muin-ul-Mulk Abdul '-Nabi .;Khaa.| mefhow of Khudadad 

Khan Letee, was formerly ruler of Sind; buthe was expelled" by the Tal- 
puria chiefs, , Mir Fatah All and- Mif Bohrab etc. He was sixty years of 
age- and ‘"imbecile”. ' He was not truly ’loyal to the Shah. He command- 
ed a contingent of 600' horse, but could collect 1,000 c&rsliy and 2, OCX) in- 
fantry. His total --incoine-: was- Ea. ■.3,47>000, and expenditure:—- 




Bs. 

Paid to the King’s trsasury . . ■ 

,. *■ ■ ... 

1,60,000 

Talnkdars . . . . 


. 89,000 

Expenses of establishment . 


1,02,000 

■•Charily . . . , . 


6,000 

3,47,000 


6. D&mh Ismail Ehctt.— Nusrat Khan was stationed here with a body 
of .700 horse. ‘"He is most 'oppressive, but has not the ability to rebel.” 
He could collect about 3,000 hcwrse -and' foot. There were 6 forts in all, 
and many kotlahs. The fort of Derah Ismail Khan had masonry forti- 
fications, but it was breached and out of repair. Tirgarh (4 miles w. 
of the Indus) and Naushahra (in the middle of the Indus) were other im- 
portant forts. The total kicome -amounted to Es. 2,99,000, and -expendi- 
ture 

Rs. 

Paid to the King’s twfifcrory . . . 1,20,000 

Talttkdsrs * .. ♦, . . - » ' 1,54,000 

'Expanses of establishment . . . . 16,000 

Charity ‘ . , , . . . . . . 10,000 

2,99,000 


7. Bamgmh Ghat . — ^Nawab Khan was the Chief. “He has no thought 
of disobedience”. He commanded 500 horse, but could collect 1,000 
cavalry and .2,000 infantry. There were 3 middling forte and several kotlas. 
The annual. Income was Es. 1,00,000. 

■ ' 'iM 
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8. Attoek . — Shaiibaz Klian Ehatlak al ibe head of 8,000 horse and 
'9 pieces of cannon ruled over the pkce^- There were S forte and ss¥©ral 
fortalices. The fortress of Attoek was the strongest. The yearly income 
amounted to Bs. 1,10,000. 

9. Kashmir . — Ahmad Khan Shahanchi Bashi was the Oo^^emor. He had 
:a force of 5,000 horse and 7 pieces of cannon. Lately, an extra detach- 
ment of 11,000 horse and 416 pieces of camel artillery on the part of the 
King had been stationed there. There were 21 strong forts and numerous 
kotlas in the hills. The total income was Bs. 40,18,(X)0, and expendi- 
ture : — 

Bs.. 

Paid to the King’s treasury , , . . . 22,50,000 

Talufcdars . . . . . ^ . . . 6,28,000 

ExpexMses of establishroeut . . . . . . 11,40,000 

40.18.000 

.10. Chhach This distriet. was administered by the ‘amils of 

Ahmad .Khan Shahanchi Bashi. They had a body of 4,000 horse, but 
could collect 1,000 horse and 2,000 foot in addition. There were 4 middl- 
ing forte and several fortaliceSi The total income was Bs. 2,30,000.; 

11- PmhawaT,~'Hj&}i Eahmatullah was the head of the district. He 
commanded a contingent of 3,000 horse with 9 pieces of cannon. He 
could collect 4,000 horse and 11,000 foot. In addition to the masonry fort 
of Peshawar, there were many small forts. The total annual revenues 
.amounted to its. 11,91,000, and expenditure: — 

."'V. 

Paid to the King*® treaauiy . . . . . - 2,05,000 
Expenses of establishment and charity . . , . 8,96,000 

11.01.000 


IS, JaZokhad.— Ghani Khan was stationed here with 1,000 horse as an 
administrator. He could gather 2^000 horse and 4,000 foot more. There 
were 3 middling forts and many fortalices. The annual income amounted 
Es. 2,00,000. 

13. Kabul. — ^It was under the direct administration of the King. In 
addition to 7,000 horse there were ms^y contingents of slaves with 107 
pieces of cannon. There was the strong fortress of Bala Hissar, and 
many other forts and fortalices. The total income was Bs. 9,95,000, and 
expenditure:.: — 

Bs. 

Paid to the royal treasury. ... . . . 2,65,000 

Talukdars . . . • . . . . . 2,55,000 

Expenses of establishiDont and charity , . . . 4,75,000 

9,95,000 


14. Ghazni . — ^It was ruled over by the officers of Payendah Khan, who 
commanded 300 horse. The fortress pf Ghazni was breached and out of 
repair. There were many forts besides, the annual income was 
Bs. 1,10,000, out of which Es. 50,000 was paid into the King’s treasury. 
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■ 15. Ohorehund,~It the ‘amils of Payendah Ejianj 

at the head of 300 horse. - This place had. a. masomy fort, besides many 
other forts/ The total to Es. 90,000, out of which, 

Bs. 40,000 was paid into the treasury. 

■ 16. It was also -under dhe '.administration .of .Payendah, , Klim's.- 

men, stationed'' with! >S00 horse'. There were several .forts and fortalices. ,, 
Oliori paid no money in cash to the treasury, but . presented to the King, 
250 horses and '9,000 'sheep' each -year. • 

’■ 17. Kakt-tiOWkai.— It was 'in the' direct '^ possession of the King. There-" 
was a very strong hill fortress. .. It submitted to the treasury a sum- 'of 
Es. 1,02,000. 

18. Jia?? JaJif/r.~Prmca Shujaml-Mulk , was 'Governor. He had a 
f o,rce of . 4,000 horse with 342 ' pieces , of ca'nnon: ^ There' was a strong: . 
masonry fort, besides IS, others, ■ "The ' total income ' was Es. 9, '61^000, and 
expenditure :*r— 

■■■ ■' B'S. 

Paid to the,, ..King’s'. treasury. . 

Talukdars . ... 

• piXpenses. of establishment 
; w . , Charity ^ , 

‘ V .v:--; r . V %61,0l)0 , 


2,10,000 

4.20.000 

2.81.000 
50,000 


19. ‘ Kalaf.—Nasir Khan-Baiuch tiie head. He commanded 'a .force* 
of 88,000 cavalry. He wm expected to attend the Shah in time of war^ 
but paid no' tribute. He was not obedient to Shah Zaman. The hill fort- 
ress of Kalat w’itk seven towers was exceedingly strong. There v-ere 17 
other forts .and unaiiv fortalices. .The yearly iiioome amounted to 
Es. 34,00,000.. 

20. Famh.— Eahmatullah Khan was the chief of the place. He com- 
manded 250 horse. -He paid into the treasury Es. 65,000. . 

21. Herat. — ^Princes, Mahmud; and Piroz-ud-din, sons :of Timur Shah,, 
were the rulers. They commanded .a force of 15,000 horse with 12 pieces 
of cannon. They were disaffected to Shah Zaman. Herat had 'a atrbng 
tnasonry fort, nine other forts and many fortalices. Total income’ was- 

11,81,000, and expenditures- — ' - ' ' . ■ 

’ Es. ■ 


Paid to tba King’s treasuty , 
Talnkdars . . , . ' 

Bxpeases of ©stabllshment 
Charity 


4.21.000 
4,50, ooo; 

2.40.000 
70,000 


11*81,000 


22. Kahhalool\ — -l^Iir Aii Khan was the chief. He commanded a force* 
of 35,000 cavalry. He possessed 24 forts as Toon and Tibs. The country 
of.^JJabhalook was adjacent to, Herat. . Mir, Ali -Khan resided at Tibs.,^ He 
was disaffected to the Shah, but paid tribute in the form of products of his 
^^^untry such as tobacco, saffron, -Persian carpets and 'horses to., the yearly 
"value of pne.lakh.of rupees.- .The-, coin. was. struck and .prayers were read in 
Shah 'Zaman 's name. ' His' 'reyhxlues -amounted to Ea. 39,00,000. 

' dse 
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2B, Charikm'. and P(inj shir. —The -annua! income was Es. '2,10,000, and 


expenditure:'— 

Ks'..-' V 

Paid into to the royal treasury . . * . ' 1,00,000 

, Talukdars . , . . . . . . . . 65,000 

Expenses of establis'hment . . . . . . 35,000 

Charity ■ . . ■ . . . . ■ . , 10,000 

“ ■ , 2 , 10,000 


24. Maimana .- — Jahan Khan was the chief. His annual income amount- 
'Cd to Bs. 1,00,000. He sent to the Shah 1,200 horses and 11,000 sheep 
■each year as a tribute. 

25. Balhh . — ^Hakumat Khan Durrani was the Chief who commanded a 
body of 3,900 horse with 11 pieces of cannon. There were 4 forts and 
many kotiahs. The revenues were Bs. 4,00,000, which were supplemented 
by a special grant from Kabul amounting to Bs. 1,15,000. The expendi- 
ture was as follows : — 

Bs. 

Talukdars . . . . . . ... 1,60,000 

Troops . . . ...... 3,20,000 

Charity . . . . . . . . 45,000 

6,16,000 


26. Ahcha . — Hakumat Khan Durrani was the head of the district. The 
amiual collections w’-ere Es. 1,80,000, and Bs. 70,000 was sent from Kabul. 
The total expenses anaounted to Bs. 2,50,000. A tribute of 1,700 horses 
and 22,000 sheep was submitted to the Shah By Hakumat Khan for 
Balkh and AIvcha. There were 4 pieces of cannon in the fort of Balkh. 

27. Khulam and /bidkhui . — These places were under Alivardi Khan. 
The annual expenditure amounted to Bs. 1,30,000. No money was paid 
into the treasury, but 1,000 horses and 15,000 sheep were sent each year 
by way of tribute. 

28. Qunduz . — Khaliq Ali Khan was the administrator of the district. 
His annual expenses were Bs, 2,10,000. He sent to the King 1,000 horses 
•and 10,000 sheep every year as a tribute. 





Some Tibetan Eefereiices^' to lluslim Advance into Bilar and Bengal' audio tlo 

state of Buddhism thereafter. 

(By Br. S. C. Sarkar, M.A., D.Phil.) 

. L . \ 

[Tibetan Text.,} ■ • 

Tha. ma. Kha. che. Paj?. chon, l^akya. srL ste,, ahdi-ahi. dns. sn. 0. tanta. 
pii. ri. dan. Vi. kra. ma. la. si. la. nub. bo./De-ahi, rgyu. rkyen. yah. So. na.-ahi. 
thog. ma. nas. bsuh. Ma. ga, dha-r. yah. Mu. stegs. Kla. klo. Stag, g^igs. je. 
ahphel. du, son. shin./ Khyad. par. du. Egyal. po. La. wah. Se. na.-ahi. dus.. 
su., dgo. sloh. ahgaah. shig. gis. pho. ha. b^as. pa-ahi. rkyen. gyis,, Gahga, 
dan. Ya. mu. na.-ahi. baar. gyi. Antara. ve. di.-ahi. Tu. xnL ka.-ahi. rgyal. po.^ 
Sla. wa. dan. Bhah. ga. la. aogs. kyi, Tu. ru6. ka.-ahi. rgyal. phran. kun. bsdohs. 
to. dmag. Ma. ga. dha-r. byuh. nas. ytd, bcom. shin., 0. tanta. pu. ri. dan. Vi., 
kra. ma. la. §i. la. bsig, cih., rah. byuh. wa. man. po. bsad. che., &kya. in. ^ar. 
0. di. bi. 4a-ahi. Ja. gadha. la-r. bros. nas. lo. gsum. nas. Bod. du. byon. t©.. 
sdom. rgyun. spei. la./Gshan. dag. Bal. po. dah. Lho.-Nub. dah. Lho. phyogs. 
dah. ^ar. Ara. khan. dah. Mu. hah. dah. Kam. po. ja, la. sogs. su. bros. nas., 
Ma. ga. dha-r. bstan. pa. nub. bo.//De-ahi. che. Go. rak. sa-ahi. rjes. ahhrah 
Jo, gi. blun. po. ahgaah. shig. Dwah. phyug. gi. rjes, su. ahdrah. la./ Na. ta 
sva-ahi. nan. pa. huh. ^as, §ig. gnas. so.// De. phyin. gyi. Se. na-ahi. rgyal 
rgyud. dag. gis. Tu. rus. ka-ahi. rgyal. po. las. luh. len. dgos. byuh. yah. nah 
pa. la. mchod. la./Khyad. par. du. Bud. dha. Se. na-ahi dus. Na. len. (ka-r. rim 

par. Ra. hu. la. in. bhadra. dah. Bhu. mi. in. bha. dra. dah. U. pa. ya. in. 
bha. dra. dag. byuh. nas. ahkhor. huh. du, re. la. chos. ahchad. la./ Be. dus. Ka. 
ru. ^a. ill. bha. dra. dah. Mu. nin. dra. M. bha. dra. sogs. kyah. ahkhor. -huh. 
^as. re, dah. boas, bshugs. ier.j Spra. ti, ta. So. na, ahdus. nas. lo. brgya. cam. 
nas. Bhah. ga. la-r. Ca. ga. la. ra. ja, shes. pa. Bi. li. chun, chad. kyi. Hin. tu 
dah. Tu. rus, ka. kun, la. dwah. bsgyur, wa-ahi. stobs. ahbyor. che. wa. can,. 
bram. la. mos. pa. shig. byuh. wa. Bcun. mos. bio. kha. nah. pa-r. bsgyur, 
nas. Rdo. rje. gdan. dah. Na. len. dra-r. mchod. cih, shar. gyi. lha. khah. hams, 
pa. ahgaah. shig. dah. khyad. par. du. Gan. dho. la. dgu. thog. gi. steh. bsig, 
pa. yah. gsos. te., Ban. di. ta. Sa. ri, bu. ahdra. spyan. drahs. nas. chos. gshi. 
cuh. ^ad. bcugs. la./Ahdi. ahdas. nas. sa. ahbrug. ahdi-ahi. bar. lo. sum. brgya. 
son. ieT.j Bhyis. su. 0. di. bi. sa-r. Chos. rgyal. Mu. kun. dra. de. wa. shes. pa. 
Ma. ga. dha-ahi. bar. dwah.« wa, shig. byuh. nas. bstan. pa. cuh, sad. mchod. 
de.j ahdi. ahdas. nas. da. war, lo. brgya, dah. don. brgyad. son. ho.// 

Sar. du. shar. nas. rgyal. bstan. dar. sbih. Ma. ga. dha. bcom. nas. mkhas. 
pa. man. po. Ko. kri-r. byon. dus. nas. der. rim. par. rgyal. po. So. bha. ja. ta, 
dah. Sih. ha. ja. ti. sogs. kyis. chos. gshi. man, po. bcugs. te. phyis. su-ahh, 
rgyal. bstan. dar. shin. Bod. du. ahoh, wa-ahi. Pa]^.. di. ta. Va. na. ranta. sogs, 
kyah. de. nas. byon. la./ Bus. phyis. rgyal, po, Bab. la. sun. dha. ra-s. Lho, 

gen. dra-ahi. grub. chen. Shi. va. sbas. pa-ahi. druh. du. ahgro. Idih. du. 
Pan. di. ta. man. po. brjahs, nas. shags, man. du. spyan, drahs. iiix.l Ea. khan, 
du. de-ahi. bu. Can. dra. va. ha. na. dah./ Cag, ma-r. A, ti. ta. va. ha. na. dah./ 
Mu. hah. du. Ba. la. va. ha* na. dah./ Nam. ga. ta-r. Sun. dha. ra, ha. ci. shes. 

pas. bstan. pa. mchod. la./ Lho. phyogs,,su. shar, nas. bstan. pa. cher. dar, 
shih. Ma. ga. dha. bcom. rjes. su-ahh. Shi. sbas. dah. Mi-aM* hi. ma, sogs, 
byuh. nas. bstan. pa. skyohs. ^ih. rgyal. po, dag, gis. chos. gshi, yah. bcugs* 

138 
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la./ De. bsMn. du. gllB. phran. Singa. li-aM. glin. Sails, gliii. Gser. glin. Ba. ya. 
;gii-alii. gliii. DBa. na. M-ahi. glifi. na. snar. nas. bstan. pa. dar. nas. da.alita-ahi. 
: ,bar. dan. aligro. Idin. na-ahn. phjis. sn. onn. sad. dar. war. mnon. no.// , 


fTranslation] 

Finally^ flourislxed the Ka^mSraPajjLdita^kya-^ri^; it was in his time that 
■■Otantapnri and Vikramala^ila were destroyed. — The cause thereof was this^ 
that since the beginning. (or the first) of the Senas,® eveniiiMagadha,® Tirthikas, 

' Sliecchas and Tajiks, became incre6.sed to more;;^' in particular, during the time 
of King Lavan .- Sena,® several Bhiksns becoming Messengers® caused the King 
of the Turuskas named ‘ Moon who ruled over Antar-vedI between Gaiiga 
.and Yamuna, together wnth the puppet Turu^ka Kings of Bhangaia, etc.^^ 

the King of the Turu^kas who ruled over^ , together with the Candxas^^ 

and other puppet kings of Bhangaia, etc., under the Turui^kas),^® to bring their 
armies to Magadha,^®— who having come there plundered the country and 
destroyed Otantapuri and Vikramala^ila, and killed many ordained monks^^ ; — 
and thereupon ^kya-M fled to Jagadhala in Gdivi^a in the Praci,^® whence 
after 3 years^® he came to Tibet and established a Kew Order there. Other 
monks fled to Nepal, and South-West and South, and in the Praci to Ara. 
khan., Mn. nan., Kam. po. j a., etc.,®®— and thereafter the Doctrine declined in 
Magadha. — At that time the followers of Gorak^a, some foolish Jogis, became 
the followers of Siva,®^ and very few Buddhists of Natasva (sect or region) 
remained there.®^ — ^Prom that time though all the descendants of the Senas 
had to take their orders from the Turu^ka Elings,®® they showed respect to 
Buddhism.®^ Particularly, during (King) Buddha-Sena,^® at Nalendra, 
serially Rahula-M-bhadra,^® Bhumi-M-bhadra, and down to Upaya-sri-bhadra, 
flourished, and preached the Doctrine each to a circle of a few disciples. At 
that time, also, it is said, Karuna-M-bhadxa and Munindra-M-bhadra, etc., 
preached each to little circles. — One hundred years after the time {or the 
death) of (S) Pratita-Sena, in Bhangaia, 2 ® one Cagala-raja^® by name became 
King, — who ruled over all the Hintus®® and the Turu^kas up to Dili,®^ and was 
great in power and riches ; (he) was devoted to Brahinanas, but his mind was 
converted to Buddhism by his Queen,®® and he worshipped at Vajrasana and 
Nalendra, and restored some of the old temples which had been ruined ; spe- 
cially, he restored the destroyed tower on the 9th storey (or the 9-8toried tower) 
of the Gandhola, and invited Pan<Jita j§ariputra and established a few' monas- 
teries.®® After his death 300 years have passed up to this Earth-Dragon year, 
it is said.®^ Afterwards, in Odivi^a, the Dharma-raja Mukundra-deva by 
name,®® who ruled up to Magadha, respected the Doctrine a little ; and after 
his death up to now 178 years have passed.®® 

In the East, from ancient times the Doctrine of the ‘ Jina ’ (f.e. Buddhism) 
had been spreading and growing.®® After the conquest of Magadha, many 
* pauditas ' went over to Koki (-land) ;®^ since that time, in that region, in 
serial order, by the Kings Sobha-jata, Simha-jati, etc., many religious endow- 
ments were established and subsequently therefore the Doctrine further in- 
creased.®® To Tibet when Paridita Vana-ranta and others came,®^ it is well 
known they came from there, in subsequent times, ^ by the King Babla- 
Sundhara, of Santi-gupta, the great saint of Khagendra in the South, (being) 

' the near predecessors, many Pan#tas in '(of) the Dramila (Dravida) country 
having been despatched (invited),^^ by them Tantra works in plenty were 
‘brought to sight (introduced), as is wejlknown. In Ea. khan, by that (king^s) 
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-SOD. CandravakaDa,^® and in Gag. nia, by (another son) Atita-vahana/^ in Mu. 
iiah.by (another son) Balavahana^^, and in Nam. ga. ta, by Snndhara-haci'^® 
thus named, the Bharnia was worshipped. Even subsequently to the con- 
'quest of Magadha, Santi-gupta and Naraditya and others flourished (there)^^ 
and as is known protected the Doctrine, and from all the various Kings secured 
(grants for and construction of) religious endowments and edifices. Likewise 
in the Islands, viz. in Singali-dvipa, Tamra-dvipa, Suvarna-dyipa, Bayagu 
(Yavagu ?)-dvipa, Dhana-sr!-dvipa, the Doctrine from ancient times has 
been flourishing even up till today,^^— as also in Dramila (Dravida) in times 
subsequent to the conquest of Magadha, it remained in evidence, flourishing 
and spreading a little. 

n. 

(Translation and paraphrase] 

The Buddhist scholar, Kama (Kamala)-rak§ita, who was tutor to the 
great Ati^a-Kpankara, and was contemporary of King Prai^tha (&ei?tha)- 
Pala, drove away 500 Muslim brigands who had attacked Nalanda. 

During the Eegenoy of Ca^iaka (maternal uncle of Bheya-Pala, father of 
Neya (Naya-Pala),^® there were numerous Turu^ka Muslim invasions of Nor- 
thern India/® and Bahgala became independent by revolt.®^ 

Thereafter, just when Bheya-Pala’s son Neya-PMa^^ became King, ‘Jo. 
wo.’®3 (the Lord Ati§a) arrived in Tibet,®^ By that king when the kingdom had 

been protected 31 and 5 (36) years/® at that time- — -the Bhik§u Pa^dita 

Prajna-raksita, by serving Naro-pa®® (as ‘ guru ’) for 12 years and 

by making great votive offerings, succeeded in driving back the armies of the 
Turu^kas, and later on destroyed them as well, by the Tantrik magical power®’^ 
of his glance. 

‘ Ri. ri. wa.', a disciple of Naro-pa, a ^udra by caste, became a great saintf 
and by the power of his charms forced the Muslims to retreat when they in- 
vaded Magadha for the first time.®® 

In the time of Naya-Pala, Acarya Candrakirti,®® who was then the Head of 
Nalanda, helped in repulsing Muslim attacks on the Viharas ; it is said that the 
stone lions of Nalanda®® became alive and slaughtered the Muslim armies. 

Ratna-raksita, a Buddhist scholar who was the chief professor of Mantra 
works at Vikramafiila, foresaw that within 2 years the two great Viharas of 
Magadha would be destroyed®^ by the Muslims, and so he retired to Tibet 
beforehand. 

[Summary] 

The Turuska Muslim general who had destroyed Nalanda and Vikramasila, 
also destroyed Vajrasana (Bodh-Gaya) thereafter.®® There was an ancient 
clay statue of the Buddha at Mahabodhi, which he broke to pieces hoping to 
find jewels.®® From that time ill luck pursued him to his destruction ; he was 
killed in battle with the Tibetans, and his head and flayed skin was taken away 
by them to Tibet they made a ‘ Mask ' out of this skin and head of the sacker 
of Buddhist holy places and universities, and this Mask is still to be seen in th© 
amous Sakya monastery of Tibet where it is used for ceremonies, — according 
to the ‘ Gse. mgon. gyi. lo. rgyus/ or the ‘ Account of the Mask \®® 

Details of the sack of Nalanda, etc., are given in a biography of the great 
Tibetan Translator Chag, lo. the Bio. rca. wa./® a contemporary of Rahula- 
M-bhadra of Nalanda,®® who was his ^ guru ^ and who was an eye-witness of 
the destruction of Nalanda along with his disciple. 
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also given in other, well-known biographies, e.g. of/Sakya* 
M-bhadra-' (already ^referred to). 


NOTES. 

' ' i. These references' are taken from Bpag. bsam. Ijon. bsah. by Ye. ses. 
dpal. ahbyor. Sum, pa. Mkhan. po. (Bhadra-kalpa-druma by Kulaeirya 
Jnana-M of Sum), who compiled this historical encyciopoedia at various dates 
between 1722 and 1747, at the Ahbras. spuhs. monasterj’^ of Tibet, from earlier 
histories and original historical materials to which he had access in the Tibetan 
monasteric libraries. The historically reliable character of the information 
collected by him I have recently dealt with in several articles in the J. B. & 0. 
E. S. (Bee. ’40, June and Sept. ’41) and Indian Culture (vol. 7, No. 2). — This 
Tibetan work was printed long ago by Eai Bahadur S. C. Bas in 1908, and is 
now very rare and out of print ; there is probably one copy of it in the A. S. B. 
Some years ago (1935-’36) I used one copy in the possession of a Lama friend 
and compared it with a Xylograph copy obtained on loan from another source, 
and found full agreement except for obvious printing mistakes. The references 
I have selected may be found in the aforesaid 1908 printed edition, at pp. 116, 
119, 120, 121, 122, and 123. 

2. I. e., at the end of the long succession of distinguished abbots of the 
principal monasteries of Magadha (at Nalanda, Vikrama-sila, Otantapuri and 
Vajrasana). 

3. His full name was Ananda-Ketu Srl-bhadra &kya-pandita Vacaspati 
(Kun, dgaah. rgyal. mchan. Bpal. bsah. po. ^aah. kya-ahi. dge. loh. Rig. par, 
smra. wa.), as given in a Xylograph copy of his ' Subhasita-ratna-nidhi 
(Legs. par. b4ad. pa. rin. po. che-ahi. gter.) in 9 chapters, which I have used ; 
here he is said to have been a ‘ sravaka ’ from Samudra-Vihara in Ka toira 
(founded by Samudra-gupta), and to have deposited that work of his in the 
Sakya monastery in Tibet (in the upland township of " 1 2-monasteries of 
Sroh. tsan. Gam. po.’s time, in the district of Gcah.) ; and it is stated that he 
composed it in the year ' chu, byi.’ = ' water-mouse ’ or 49th year of the 4th 
cycle, le,, 1255 A. B. (1026 -f 3x60-4-49, or 1026-f 4x60--ll, - 1255), --at 
the age of 75, having been born in 1180. Originally a Kashmir Pandit wko 
rose to fame in Magadha, after his flight to Tibet he wrote there many works in 
Sanskrit and Tibetan and helped Tibetan monks in translating Sanskrit works. 
He and his nephew Arya Mahipala or Bhava-sekhara (Ahgro. mgon. Ahphags. 
pa.) were greatly patronised by the Mongol Bynasty, specially 
by Kublai Khan, who granted the whole of Tibet as Buddhist Church Bomain 
to the nephew in the 2nd quarter of the i3th century. Other Tibetan tradi- 
tions state that the revenues of the 13 provinces of Tibet were granted to 
fekya Pandita (Sa-pan or Sa-pauchen) by Chengiz Khan’s grandson Gotan. 
Though a youth of only about 20 at the time of the destruction of Magadha, 
he was already one of the greatest men of his time. 

4. This is the first and the only historical cause of the destruction of th^ 
monasteric universities of Magadha that has been found stated in any contem* 
porary or subsequent historical work, — ^and as such deserves very careful 
study. Of course the cause is analysed from the point of view of the Buddhist 
monk-scholars who were directly affected by it. 

5. ‘ The beginning of the Senas ^ would refer to the generations of Vira 
Sena — Samanta Sena — ^Hemanta Sena-— Vijaysena, i.e., the period c. 1075 to 
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e. 1125 ; c. 1075 was the close of Naya Pala’s reign. ‘ The first of the SenasV 
as Mngs, is said in the Tibetan references to have been Lava-Sena, who usurped 
the Magadhan throne from the young son of Rama Pala, Yaksa Pala by name 
(who had ruled just for 1 year). According to the system of Pala chronology 
followed by Tibetan writers like Jnana-sri, this event happened in 1173 A. D. 
(Vide Pala history as summarised from Tibetan sources in J. B. 0. R. S., Dec. 
^40, June and Sept. ’41), The period indicated here is therefore about a cen- 
tury since Naya Pala, c. 1075 to c. 1175,— the period in which the Senas grew 
from ministerial rank to dominant power in Bengal and Bihar; — and this 
period was marked by the growth of both Brahmanism and Islam (and foreign 
‘ Settlements ’) in the country, at the expense of Buddhism, — a very signifi- 
cantfact. 

6. The force of ‘ even in Magadha ’ is that under the influence of the Senas 
the Brahmanas and the Mleccha Muslims increased in other parts of the dis- 
integrating Pala empire of course, but the process was to be traced ' even in 
Magadha ’ the last stronghold of the Palas and Buddhism. 

7. ^ Tirthika’s (lit. ' the Pilgrims ’) originaEy meant a religious sect 
distinct from Buddhism and Jainism on the one hand and from Brahmanism 
and its various divisions on the other ; this position they occupied in the time 
of Sa^anka, according to Tibetan traditions (MMK, etc.) ; later on Tirthika 
becomes identical with Brahmaiiism, their common anti-Buddhist character 
being emphasised ; in the present context it obviously means ' Brahmanism 
as patronised by the Senas The Tib. word for Tirthika is ‘ Mu. stegs — 

‘ Kia. klo.’ is the Tib. word for ‘ Yavana ’ or ' Mleccha ’ foreigner or Muslim.. 

‘ Stag, g§igs ’ is the Tib. original for ' Tajik and is used to denote ' Arabs and 
Persians of the whole region from Jaxartes to Red Sea. It is to be noted 
that the Muslim ‘ settlers ’ in Bengal and Bihar in this period (1075-1175) are 
stated to be ‘ Arabs and Persians’ and not ' Turuskas ’ or Turks. They must 
have come by sea, along with the maritime expansion of Arabs and Persians 
in the period 630 to 930 (and later) in the Indian Ocean and its coasts and 
islands. There is some literary evidence of Muslim saints and orders flourish- 
ing in Bengal in the pre-Bakhtiyar epoch. The Karnatas of the South must 
have long been acquainted with Arab-Muslim maritime expansion, and they 
themselves were a maritime power ; so with the establishment of their dynasty 
the settlements of Muslims in Bengal may easily have increased. The ' Tajiks ’ 
were many of them horse-dealers ; this probably explains the growth, of the 
story that the Khalji (Turk) adventurer imposed upon the citizens of Navadvipa 
by entering the city as horse-dealers, and thus a handful of horsemen took that 
capital ; the Tajiks would of course not be suspect at the Sena capital, and the 
Turks took advantage of it. 

8. Since the reference is to the time of the sack of Nalanda, etc., the king 
Lavaii. Sena, must be the same as Laksmana-Sena ; ' Lavah ’ may be a misprint 
for ^ Lakhah/ in Tibetan. The Tibetan lists give 4 Sena kings in order, — Lava, 
.Kasa, Manita and Rathika, Lava being the first to usurp kingship in Magadha 
from the last Pala king to whom he was Minister. ' Lavan.’ in the present text ^ 
is obviously the same as this ‘ Lava.’ Probably the name ' Lava ’ is the 
original of the ‘ Lau-Sen ’ of vernacular traditions. It will he noted that 
according to the Tibetan accounts Laksma^a-Sena’s accession 'in Magadha’ is 
to be placed in 1173, though as ' Minister ’ he may actually have been defack> 
sovereign in Bengal much earlier, 

9. Apparently the Buddhist monasteries were in this time fuE of internal 
dissensions, and some Monks were so bitter in their jealousies that they went to 
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the length of waiting in deputation on the Turk invaders and conquerors of 
Upper India, and inviting them to bring ruin upon their own monasteric 
universities and their country. The special association of this monkish depu- 
tation with the reign of Laksmana Sena suggests that it w^as L.°-S.° who w^anted 
to break the power of the Buddhist Church in Magadha (not only pow'erful in 
itself but also the repositor 3 ^ of Paia traditions and loyalties) after his usurpa- 
tion in Magadha (dethroning Yaksa-Pala), and to strengthen his own dynastic 
power and social backing of the Brahmanical party, — by sowing and fostering 
dissensions amongst the Magadhan monks and encouraging the malcontents 
to seek Muslim help, while he foolishly himself hoped to profit by the general 
Tuin, Somewhat similar situations favoured the coming of the Muslims into 
Makran and Sindh and into Afghanistan, Frontiers and Punjab, in the days of 
the Brahmanical revolutions replacing Buddhist rule in the tw^o Kushan 
>Shahiya Kingdoms of Alor and Kabul. 

10, This Turkish overlord of the Ganges- Jumna Doab may have had a 
Persian, Arabic or Turki name ; this name denoted the moon. Probably the 
Tibetan historian has erred a little here ; the name which he has translated as 
*moon’ may have meant 'bright star’ or 'pole-star ’ or ' star-goddess = 
moon-goddess ^ ; it seems he was thinking of either the name ' Shihab or the 
name ' Kutb or the name ' Akhtar ’ (der, from old Semitic ' Ishtar ’ = 

' Ikhtar ’) ; that is the ' king of the Antarvedi ’ was either Shihabuddin Ghori, 
or Kutbuddin Aibak or Akhtaruddin Md. Ibn Bakhtiyar Kialji (also written 
Ikhtiyaruddin, — where 'Ikhtiyar’is wr. for ‘ Ikhtar ’); the first two could easily 
be regarded as such king ; but the last had not perhaps that important position 
in the Antarvedi ; he was a subordinate fief-holder in this region in the service 
of Hazabr-ud-din Hasan-i-Adib of Budaun since 1193, and thereafter in that of 
Hasam-ud-din Aghulbak of Oudh, — both these latter being subordinate to 
Kutb-ud-din. Akhtar-ud-din of course held a number of fiefs and forts over 
■a wide region from Budaim to Mardari (Maner), within wkich Chunar and 
Bhagavat (Bhagavatpura of Manju-sri-mula-kalpa, where certain later Gupta 
princes were crowmed, — prob. mod. Bhagavanpur) w^ere included. This 
Tibetan allusion raises the point whether the invasion of Bihar and Bengal, 
1199-1203, was due only to the stray adventure of Md.-ibn-Bakhtiyar, or was 
planned under the direct leadership of the Delhi Kingdom in support of Budd- 
hist Dissenters and of the Senas w^'ho patronised Islam and Brahmanical reac- 
tion against Buddhists, 

11, The Antarvedi is well-known to have been conquered by the Turks 
between 1194 and 1198, and the city of Kanauj was finally taken in 1202 ; the 
entire Doab was divided betiveen Turki war-lords who were assigned fiefs and 
forts during that same period. 

12, This reference to the existence of " Turki Muslim puppet kings of 
Bhahgala {i,e. East Bengal) and other adjacent regions ” is an Important 
revelation ; they evidently acknowledged the suzerainty of the Turuska power 
■of Upper India. The question is when and how were these Muslim principali- 
ties- founded : probably . Turk! adventurers seized the Arab-Persian (Tajik) 
trading settlements in the Gangetic ports and deltaic regions which could easdy 
have come into existence in the preceding few centuries, — and these TurM 
adventurers would subsequently affiliate themselves to the main Turki state 
of DeMi, iB'the same way as Md.-ibn-Bakhtiyar did. The Senas, as patrons of 

Tajiks * would of course, tolerate th^ principalities as allies. 



13. It is possible to translate the Tibetan text in this way also. In this 

rendering, the Tnruska overlordship over principalities in East Bengal, etc., 
remains, but these principalities themselves are not of Tuniska origin, — and 
the Candras are stated to be one of these puppet dynasties under Muslim 
influence. Even if this translation is adopted, certain fresh points of histori- 
cal importance emerge. . - 

14. The Candras of Bhangala (East Bengal) in particular, and of the 
Braci ill general, were an offshoot of the Mauryas and ruled in North-East 
India, with varying dominions, from the days of Vindusara Maurya to 581, 

A. D. {Vide details in J. B. 0. E. S., Dec. ’40, June and Sept. ’41). Apart from 
these ' Major ’ Candras, some later ' Minor ’ Candras are known from inscrip- 
tions and grants in Caiidra-dvipa and Vikramapura (vSouth and East Bengal),, 
and they are placed by some scholars between the close of the 9th and the 1st 
quarter of the 11th century ; but this chronology is still doubtful. Here we 
get Candras in East Bengal, 180 years after Govinda Candra the last known 
prince of the ‘ Minor ’ Candras (acc. to the aforesaid doubtful chronology). 
This raises the question whether the ‘ Mnor ’ Candras should be placed later 
in time, and regarded as a renaissance of the pre-Pala ' Major ’ Candras after 
the Pala period, contemporary with the rise of the Senas. Cf. Bhangala 
revolt and independence temp. Canaka (Pala), IOQl-1030. Princes of 
‘ Candra ’-dvipa continued as local semi-independent chiefs even in the 
later Muslim period. 

15. The point to note is that before 1199 princes of East Bengal and other* 
adjacent regions were puppets under the Turu^kas of Upper India, — while* 
Magadha was still, under the influence of the lingering Palas and the Monasteiic* 
Universities, an isolated region surrounded by Turuska spheres of influence* 
(^hich were even j oined by the Buddhist Candras (owing to antipathy' 
to Palas who had succeeded to their power : vide n. 14' above and JBOR&i 
op, cit,) and the anti-Buddhist Brahmanical Senas), 

16. I. e., Magadha was crushed between two allied forces, joint Muslim,,, 
Buddhist and Brahmanical, and it was not a simple case of Muslim invasion 
from the West which swept across the whole country from the Sone, to the Sea 
at one stroke. 

17. The slaughter of ordained Buddhist monks is also corroborated by 
Muslim writers like Minhaj. The monasteries were deliberately attacked, 
and not by the way or incidentally dr by mistake, as some have supposed. 

18. I. e. Jagaddala Vihara, a monasteric university; In Tibetan re- 
ferences Orissa is an integral part of the Praci ; the form Odivisa is also general 
in medieval Tibetan sources. The whole of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa (as also. 
Assam and adjacent Eastern regions) were at this time full of flourishing Monas- . 
teric Universities, according to Tibetan accounts ; modern writers have made 
a little too much of Naianda and Vikramasila. 

19. In 1202, — if the first attack on the universities occurred in 1199; Cen- 
tral and Northern Bengal was overrun by Turuskas prob. in 1203 ; so between . 
1202- ’3 the route from Orissa to Nepal through Central and North Bengal was . 
still somewhat safe. It is well known that the advent of fekyasri and other 
scholars from Bihar and Bengal opened a new epoch in the Buddhist Church 
history of Tibet in many ways ; e,g, he founded the ^akya-pa Priesthood of 
Tibet." In fact it was ‘ India flying the Himalayas ’ in 1203, as ‘ Greece flew 
the Alps ’ after 1453 ; and it was to the gain of not only Tibet but of India. 

20. The range of the dispersal ofl- the Buddhist scholars is very important ; 
in history ; the diffusion of the Pala culture of Bengal and Bihar in the 13th 
century, not only over Nepal and Tibet, but also over the as yet independents 
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Peninsular India, and OYer the entire Pnrther India and Indo-Chinese Peninsula 
a^nd Insnliiidia, requires further detailed study, and herein the Tibetan sources 
are Yery helpful. Ara. khah=Arakan ; Mu. nan. —Burma (Pegu) ; Kam. po. 
Ja. = Cambodia ; the whole of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula was counted by 
Tibetan geographers as included within the ‘ Praci ’ along with Bengal, Orissa, 
Assam, etc,, as an Indian region with Indian settlers. 

.21. We get nere an useful fact about the religious history of medieval 
Bihar and Bengal. Nathism, whose adherents were also called Jogis (Jugis), 
-and which was an offshoot of Buddhism in the Tantra Mne, developing between 
the Irst and the 10th century A, D. mostly, —received a set-back after the 
Muslim conquest of 1203, and probably under the further pressure of Sena 
Brahmanism, allied itself with &ivism (which had also its Tantrik and Yogic 
•aspects), and lost its distinctive Buddhistic eharaeter. Goraksa-Natha is an 
oft-referred person in Tibetan works ; he was specially associated with Chitta- 
gong ; apparently he flourished in the 7th century ; he started the Yogi sect of 
the Nathas. 

22. I have not found any other details about ^ Natasva ’ in any sources, 
Tibetan or otherwise ; some Tibetans suppose it to be a famous place in contem- 
porary Magadha. There was an early Buddhist place name, Natika in North 
Bihar, associated with Mahavira (Nata-putra). 

23. This is important historical information : that Lak^mai^a Sena's 
successors were politically subordinate princes under Muslim kings, — either of 
Delhi or of Gaur (Lakhnauti), — so that a large part of South and East Bengal 
remained under direct Hindu rule. 

24. This again is an interesting piece of historical information. Though 
Lak^mana Sena and his predecessors were strongly anti-Buddhist and sought 
to destroy Buddhism, yet his successors ‘ showed respect to Buddhism * : 
apparently the folly of taking the assistance of Muslims and of persecution of 
Buddhists had now, after 1203, become quite clear to them, and there was 
repentance and attempt to make amends, — though very late and useless. Or, 
rgradually the inner similarity between Buddhism and Mam was drawing them 
nearer, and persecuted Buddhists were turning Muslims rapidly, and so the 
later Senas tried to stem the tide by a tardy and belated patronage of Bud- 
dhists. 

25. The name Buddha-Sena itself is evidence of patronage of Buddhism. 
The text seems to suggest that Buddha-Sena ruled as a subordinate chieftain 
under the Turks in the area where Naianda was situated. It is not however 
very likely that this region remained under the Senas after 1203. I think that 
the Nalendra here referred to is the Nalendra of the Prac! in East Bengal which 
'Goplla had founded as a great monasteric university, and which was probably 
situated in the neighbourhood of what is modern Dacca (Of. Narinda there) ; 
(vide Indian Culture, vol. 7, No. 2, my article on Ancient Bengal Geography 
.in Tibetan sources). The Later Senas certainly continued in Dacca district. 

As I have pointed out elsewhere, there has been in subsequent times a good 
'deal of confusion between the two Nalendras of Bihar and East Bengal. If the 
NMendra of the present text is the Eastern one, an example of such confusion 
is to be seen in the very next line of the text- 

26. As noted later on, Eah'iila-^ri-bhadra was an eye-witness of the sack 
of Nalendra (Western),, and was the teacher of the famous Tibetan Sanskrit 
scholar Chag. lo. whose biography gives details of the Muslim sack of Naianda. 

of Buditoa-Sena w'ould'.fee.isbortly after 1263:. 


27. This spiritual suceessioB of Z * guru's occurred during the reigu of 
Buddha Sena, who therefore reigned for a pretty long period. It is to be noted 
that though religious headships were continued in the Buddhist Church even 
after 1203, the ‘ flock ' became very much circumscribed, shrinking to ‘ scattered 
little circles during the 13th century. 

28. It seems that this Pratita Sena (or Supratita Sena) was the last of the 
Senas in East Bengal (Bhahgala). The phrase ‘ in Bhahgala ’ may be taken 
either along with Pratita Sena, or with Cagala-raja becoming king, or with 
both, Pratita Sena's death may be placed one regnal period before 1345, 
from the data supplied in the text in the next passages, — i, e., about 1303, 100 
years after the Muslim conqu;e8t (vide infra,). 

29. This is a new name in history altogether ; but from the context and 
the chronology given here, he must be either Eaja Gauesa or hia son Jaya* 
Malla whose Islamic name was JalaL It is possible that ' Gan©^ ' (Elephant) 
was translated krto Tibetan as ‘ glam cben.' (lit. * big bull '), and this was again 
equated with ‘ Chag.'=Yak bull, —so that ‘ Ca. ga. la.' really represents 
‘ Clmg. iha.' —divine bull or elephant = * Ganesa Or, Jaya-Malla, Ja ^ 
mala, Ja'mala, or its alternative Jalah Jalala, have been corrupted into 
the Tibetan Cagala (from Camala or Calala). The former ex,plaBation (i.e. 
Gane^a) is the more probable. 

30 . This is the first (earliest) and probably the only use of the term ‘ Hindu ' 
in Bpag. beam. Ijon. bsan. or in any Tibetan source. This term is thus used in 
1745 , referring to conditions 300 years before that, i.e. in c. 1445 . It is doubt- 
ful if scholars of Bengal and Bihar (from whom Tibetans learnt their history) 
used the term ‘ Hindu ' even in 1445 ; it is more probable that the Tibetan 
•compiler of 1745 is using the term as gradually popularised in the 17 th and 
il8th centuries. 

31 . This is historically important : this * Hindu ' prince of East Bengal 
(whether Gaue^a or Jaya-Malla, or any other) ruled over the entire Gangetio 
region from Sonargaon to Dehli, or Brahmaputra to Upper Jamuna, and in to 
time the Muslim Kingdom of Dehli had shrunk to Dehli itself, or even the 
’Turuskas of Dehli had to acknowledge the supremacy of this Bengal king,--^ 
.at least for a time. Such a state of affairs would he possible after 1398 and 
before the rise of the Lodis, — and it is in this period that Gane^a rises. Gaue^a 
:and his son's intimate relations with Islam agrees with this Hindu prince's rule 
•over both Turks and Hindus ; and his great power agrees with the waxing 
power of Gauesa since 1396, even during the reigns of Hamza and Bayazid 
*(gr.«s, and gr.-gr.-s. of Sikandar), and his ultimate usurpation, and his war 
with Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur ( 1402 - 1436 ), owing to his persecution of ‘ TuruS- 
kas — The Tibetans refer to Dehli (Bi. li.) as an important town in the medieval 
.as well as ancient periods, e,g. in Kushan and Mauryan periods as well (vide 
J. B. 0. R. S. and Ind. Cult,, op. ciL), 

32. Ganesa was well-disposed towards Islam, at least occasionally ; it 
•elucidates his character further, when we are told he was at first devoted to 
Brahmanism, and then was converted to Buddhism under the influence of his 
•Queen who was a Buddhist herself, and became an endower and restorer of 
Buddhist religious buildings, etc. ; it was but another step when the Buddhi^ 
convert inclined to Islam, for Buddhism and Islam had much in common. 

33. This ' gandhola*^' or " gandha-kuti ’ of 9 stories might refer to. either 
Vajrasana or Nalendra, and the ruins at Bodh-Gaya or Nalanda should yield 
good traces thereof, since these restoration structures and the new monasteries 
«£)f Cagala-raja belong only to the Irst quarter of the 15th century. Probably 
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the present Bodii-Gaya lemple is to be ascribed to this Cagala-raja. It is to> 
be noted that Viharas were constructed anew at Nalanda and Bodh-Gaya as 
late as early 15tli century, and Buddhist scholars of eminence were still avail- 
able in Bihar or Bengal. 

34. ‘ This Earth- Dragon Year ’ refers to the 13th Tibetan cycle of 60 years 
since 1026 the starting point, i,e., the period 1746-1806. Sum. pa. hikhan. 
po. compiled this encyclopoedia between 1722 and 1747, and so the sections of 
the work must belong to different dates within that range. The ‘ earth- 
dragon * stands for the 2nd year of the Cycle ; so the date here referred to is 
1747- ’8. The next chronological datum in the next sentence confirms this {vide 
infra.). Three hundred years back from 1747 would be 1447, and this is given 
as the date of the death of Cagala-raja. This raises a difficulty, not quite 
insuperable. Raja Ganesa (with whom I propose to identify Cagala-raja), 
so far as is known from other sources, seems to have died in 1414 (his rise to 
power beginning from 1396) ; his son Jaya-Malla or Jalal ruled till 1431 and his 
grandson Shamsuddin till 1442. The explanation probably is that this very 
brief chronicular summary in Tibetan made by Sum. pa. Mkhan. po. from other 
hooks and sources mixes up Cagala-raja’s reign with the total regnal period of 
the Cagala-raja’s Dynasty. The difference between the dates 1442 and 1447 
is neghgible. This interpretation would mean that on the whole the policy 
of the. Ganesa or the Dinajpur Dynasty remained constant (pro-Buddhistic and 
impartial to Hindus and Muslims) ; the view that, we get from Muslim sources- 
(or some Brahmanical ones) re Gane^a’s times may be one-sided and prejudiced, 
and.this Tibetan version may after all be nearer the truth. — Ganesa was most- 
probably Ml sovereign, after 6/7 years of dictatorship, in about 1403 ; so Pratita. 
Sena the last of the Senas (vide supra.) must have passed away by c. 1303. 

35. 35. I. 6., Mukunda-deva of Orissa. It is important information that: 
he rilled over pairts of Magadha as well, and that he was a patron of the still 
surviving Buddhism in Bihar, as also probably in Orissa itself, and those parts- 
of Bengal which were under him. From other sources it appears that Mukunda- 
deva died in 1567 (some say 1568); 178 years since then would be 1745-^6 when 
Sum. pa. Mkhan. po, says he was writing out this portion of his historical com- 
pilation. The exact territorial limits of Mukunda-deva's kingdom should be- 
ascertained ; the question arises when and how long were certain parts of 
Bengal and Bihar under him ; probably the expansion of Orissa towards Bihar 
occurred between 1552 and ’ 68 (after Islam Shah and before Daud) ; Mukunda 
came to the throne in 1559-’60. Another important consideration is that if 
Buddhism could be patronised in parts of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa by Mukunda 
as late as 1568, Akbar could easily (as he turned East towards Bihar and Bengal,, 
and even Orissa) come into touch with Buddhist scholars just a decade after- 
wards. Contemporary with Prataparudra and his Queen Padmavati and with 
Chaitanya during his sojourn in Orissa, was a noted Buddhist scholar Vlrasimha^ 
(with, many Bengali disciples) in Orissa, and some details are known about 
Buddhist philosophy and literature in Orissa in the 16th century. 

36. The Praci or the East here means the whole South-East Asia between 
Assam and Malaya, Chittagong and Annam, and the East Indian Archipelago* 

Ind. Cult.,b^. cit., re Pfaoi) ; ‘from ancient times "" refers to the very 
life-time of the Buddha; and the period of growth of Buddhism refers to the* 
period 6th cent. B. C. to 14th cent. A. D., about 2006 years. 

*■'; ' 37. Eof'the' geographical afid ethriic'""iiame KoM \ vide Ind. Cult., op: 
'cfc; Koki-land ' extended from the Hills of East Bengal to Cambodia and 
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Aniiani. From the account given in tins text it would be clear that in tlie 13tli 
.and 14tb centuries this entire region was full of Indian principalit'ies, apparently 
of Bengal origin, which received, the 'dispersed Buddhist scholars and culture of 
Bengal and Bihar with open arms. ■' 'The last great wave of colonial emigration 
from the Lower Gangetic regions to Greater India:’ overseas must have swept 
across between 1200 and 1600. Apparently this accounts for the striking simi- 
larity between Bengali and East Indian culture even today; ' 

38. The Archaeological Departments of Burma, Malaya and Siam or Indo- 
china might come across with remains of these IStli and 14th century Viharas 
estab'iished in patronage of refugees from Bengal and Eiliar by the several 
kings named here. 

39. I. e. Vana-ratna ; well-known in Tibet as the last great Indian scholar 
who visited and worked in Tibet ; from Koki-land he went to Tibet via Chitta- 
gong (where Buddhist Viharas continued long after 1200). Tibetan wnrks 
speak of Chittagong (Ca. ti. ga. vo.) as a great monastoric university centre 
called the Pandita-Vihara, which gave to Tibetan universities its ' pansva ’ or 
academic cap (red or orange, pointed). 

40. Apparently in the 14th century. Babla-Siindhara seems to have been 
a mighty king of Greater India, the centre of his power being in the hill country 
east of Chittagong and Tiperrah, and his territories including Arakan, Cakma 
country of Chittagong hill-tracts, Pegu (Hanthawadi or Hamsavati), and 
.Namgata, in wLich provinces, his several sons were set up as kings ; and he had 
influence also in the Khagendra country (Orissa) and Dramila or Tamli-land, 
whence he brought over scholars in Tantrik Buddhism. 

41. Probabty either the region of the Khagasani hills in Gan jam, or Tam" 
ralipti region ; vide note 80 in Ind. Cult., VII, 2, on Anc. Ind. Geog. 

42. I. e., these Di-avida Tantrik scholars were the immediate predecessors 
of Sfintigupta of Ivalihga. Ajanta (‘ Acintya-Vihara ’ %7uversity) was one of 
the early centres of Tantrik Buddhism (according to Tibetan sources) ; it seems 
that towards the close of the 13th and early part of the 14th centuries, with the 
Mu»siim advance in the Deccan, the remnants of Buddhism became concentrated 
further Soutli in Dramila, — so that Babla-Sundhara on the East coast of the 
Bay of Eetigal in the 1 4th century had to look to Dramila for a further transfu- 
sion of Buddhism. 8antigupta is well known in Tibet. 

43. 43, 43, 43. For these place names vide Ind. Cult., VII. 2, op, cit.. 
The 4 princes named here were apparently viceroys of the great King Babia- 
Sundhara., — probably a successor of the kings Sobha-Jata, Simha-Jata, etc., 
qI Koki-land, mentioned in the text earlier. 

44. In Tibetan tradition Santigupta is associated with work in Orissa, 
Bihar, Bengal, Further India and Tibet ; but I have not got any other references 
to Naraditya. The point of the text here is that even pretty long after 1203 
{i.e. in 14th century), Buddhist scholars, of eminence and wide relations like 
Santigupta, worked in Magadha. It is also to be noted that in the i4th cen- 
tury the various princes of the Bengal and Bihar region still patronised Bud- 
dhists by endowments and building constructions ; traces of these should Be 
looked for now. It should be remembered that it was in this 14th century 
■that Sahajiya and other forms of pseudo-Buddhistic Vai§navism were flourish- 
ing in these regions, specially in the age of Vidyapati and Candidasa, and that 
even Musiiin princes like Sikandar patronised the Candidasa movement. So 
our Tibetan text is stating nothing improbable. Note also the phrase all the 
various kings’, which is a correct description for these times. 
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45. The very early spread and long eontinnance of Buddhism in. the islands 
of the Indian Ocean is nowadays a well established fact. The Tibetan re- 
ferences always regard these Islands as part of India, and in every account of 
Indian Buddhism or Indian geography or Indian history they say something 
about these Islands ; it is to be noted that as late as 1747 this was the point of 
view in the Buddhist land of Tibet. 

46. As noted above, this portion of Dpag. bsam. Ijon. bsah. was written 
in 1747, and even up to that time Buddhism was flourishing in these Mauds. 
Of these, Ceylon, Sumatra and Java’s retaining considerable traces of Bud- 
dhism can easily be understood, though it is only Ceylon that is usually counted 
amongst persistently Buddhist regions in modern or late medieval times. But. 
the difficulty is about Dhana-sri-dvipa {vide- Ind. Cult., VII. 2, op, dt,) or the 
Krsna Delta ; traces of Buddliism flourishing there in the 18th century might 
however come to light. In the present test, Singali (Simhaia) is probably to 
be distinguished from Tamra. In Tibetan tradition Padma-sambhava preached 
on mount sans. mdog. Dpal. ri. or &i-Parvata in Tamra -varna [wrA for Tamra- 
parna (i)] in the island of Lanka ; from this it appears that the whole island was. 
called Lanka and the central mountainous part was called Tamravarna (prob. 

' parna ’ is a later corrupt form). Since Tamra-dvipa is named here, Singali 
must be a different place ; since other islands close by are also named, I would 
take this Singali to be Singapore (Simha-pura) island in Malaya opposite Suvar- 
ua-dvipa. 18th century Buddhism in Malaya, Sumatra and Java should form a 
subject of enquirjn 

47. While it ^flourished ’ in the Islands down to even 1747, Buddhism 
only " remained in evidence ' ' a little ’ in Tamil or Dravida country in the cen- 
turies after the 14th ; it is not clear whether right up to the middle of the 18th, 
unless we infer it from the ' flourishing ’ of Buddhism then in the Krsna Delta 
and Ceylon, as noted above. 

48. These references collected under Sec. II are fragmentary and scattered 
in the pages of Dpag. bsam. Ijon. bsan. already noted at the end of note 1 
above. Only the English paraphrase is given, the passages being short. For 
PMa dynastic history in Tibetan references vide JBOBS, Dec. ’40 and June 
and Sept. 41, op. dt. Here I give the accession dates of the Pala Kings accord- 
ing to Tibetan references, so that the chronological position of the references to 
Muslim contact given her© may be appreciated : — Gopala (acc.) 751 ; Deva,. 
778 ; Rasa, 818 : Dharma, 830 ; Masuraksi, 875 ; Vana, 883 ; Mahi, 893 ; Maha,. 
945 ; Samu, 986 ; Praistha, 998 ; Ca^aka, 1001 ; Bhaya, 1030 ; Nava, 1040 ; 
Amra, 1075 ; Hast!, 1089 ; Ksanti, 1112 ; Rama, 1126 ; Yaksa, 1172 (the last) 
Lava Sem (the usurper), 1173. — So it appears that the first Muslim incursion 
into East India (as far as Nalanda) occurred between 998 and 1001, probably 
in the latter year. This Tibetan statement necessitates some revision of our 
estimate of the Ghaznavite invasions. It is quite possible that bands of Turki 
soldiers, numbering several hundreds in each company, raided a much wider 
area than is indicated by the comparatively better known and better organised 

‘ 17 expeditions 

49. Canaka was a feudatory prince under the Pala emperor Maha Pala,. 
being ‘ Raja of Bhangala ’ or Bangala, i.e. East Bengal ; his sister was the se- 
cond Queen of Maha Pala, her son being Bhe (a) ya-Pala,— during whose mino- 
rity Cau^a became Regent' or as it is said practically the King ; he retained 
his position for 29 years, even long after his nephew came of age ; thereafter 
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ke abdicated his kingship in both Pala empire and Bliahgala kingdom, and 
became minister to Bheya ■ Pala,— biit hiiafly retired into religions life as a 
Tantrik Buddhist sage at Bhati (Gahga-Sagara). 

50. Cahaka's Regency being 1001-1030 (29y.) these nmneroiis Tnrnska 
Muslim invasions of Northern India are clearly the Ghaznavite ones. It is to 
be noted that these tronbied the Pala empire as well. 

51. Apparently, while the ‘ Raja of Bhahgala ’ became the de facto Pala 
emperor, some other member of his family, or another family, usurped the 
raja-ship of East Bengal, and revoited ; it may be that this interna'i trouble 
(the secession of Bahgala) eompelled Ca:^iaka to remain rather inactive in the 
afRiirs of Upper India where other states sought to confederate against foreign 
aggression ; it also seems probable that this ' revolt of Bhahgala ’ refers to the 
revival of the Candras of Bhahgala, who had passed out of the stage in 581, 
and now reappeared in local history, continuing till at least the invasion of 
Magadha by the Turks whom they assisted (vide supra.), i,e. from e. 1001 to 
1203 (c. 2 centuries) ; the usually accepted time for the rise of these later 
Candras is the period in which the Gurjara-Pratihar as invaded Pala dominions 
(temp. Mahendrapala I Gnrja.ra, Ist quarter of 10th cent.), — but this has now 
to be shifted by about a century. 

52. Bheya, Bhaya, Bhava or Vava, was the 3rd child of King MahaPala and 
the only son of his second queen the sister of Canaka of Bahgala ; he could 
rule only about a decade (1080-1040), Cahaka retaining power for a long 
time. Bheya’s son Neya, Naya or Nyaya ruled for 36 years (1040-1075, prob. 
’39 — ’40 inclusive). 

53. " Jo. wo.', the Lord (“ Atisa), is the Tibetan favourite short designa- 
tion for Atisa-Kpahkara. 

54. Atisa left for Tibet (on invitation from its king, Hod. de., and on con- 
tract for 3 years between him and the rector of Vikrama^ila, Ratnakara) in the 
first year of the reign of NayaPaia (1039-'40), after he had brought about a 
peace between him and Karna of Cedi. 

55. I.e., in 1075, in the last year of NayaPala’s reign occurred this Muslim 
Turk invasion of Nalanda ; evidently Ghaznavite raids had not stopped with 
Masud and Maudud (1030- '40, and ’40 — ’49). 

56. Prajha-raksita was thus pupil of Naropa from 1063 to 1075, and that 
venerable saint was still fiourisbing ; he was also the ' guru ’ of Atisa-Dipahkara 
from 1023-’39, and was the disciple of Tiiopa ; all the three are famous in 
Tibetan church history as well as in Indian religious history, and a lot of details 
are known from Tibetan sources about them. 

57. Of. also the magic power ascribed to Ri. ri. wa. and Candrakirti 
(infra.). Tibetan references to Kautilya’s expansion of Mauryan empire also 
ascribes it to his magical powers (vide JBORS, ^ 40-’41, op. cit .}. — Prajha- 
raksita is also stated to have defeated anti-Buddhist Erahmanical movements 
in Magadha, — a point of great significance. 

58. Since Atf^a at the age of 43' became a disciple of 'Naropa in 1023 
Naropa must have been about 48 then, or he is to be taken as having been 26 
in 1001, when in the reign of ^Praistha Pala Kamala-raksita repelled a Turk 
invasion of Nalanda ; since it is stated 'that Ri. ri. wa. repulsed the first Muslim 
invasion of Magadha, he either assisted Kamala-raksita, or repelled a subse- 
quent attack, after 1001, — the one of 1001 being regarded as a raid on Nalanda, 
and that of a subsequent date temp. Ri. ri, wa. being regarded as a full-fi edged 
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'immion of Magadlia ;■ this latter is more probable, as, at the^time of this ' inva- 
. sloii'of 'Magadha ' Naropa' was already a noted '' guru ; ’ .having and so 

he must have been older than 26 (his age in 1001) .— IProbably ' Ei. ri. wa/ is a 
-misprint foir VEi. ah or. .wa.’== Girika, Girisa,: of for Bi. rab.^^^^^ (Sn-) Meru, 

which was perhaps the original proper name of the Saint, It is to be noted 
that a S^dra could still become a leader in Buddhist monasteries. 

59. Acc. to Tibetan accounts, Acarya Candraklrti, originally of Suvarua- 
bhhmi, was a contamporary of .Ati^a Pipankara Ovho went overseas, to 'Study 
with him, and also' of Candra Gosvami or Candra-Gomi (born iii Viarendra 
and settled in Candra-dvipa), the author , of Gand.:ra-Vyakara 2 ia, . the o.rlginai: of. 
which O.^-G."^ threw^ into a w^ell at Nalanda, jbheiice called Candra-Kupa (a 

■ students’ shrine), as he felt it was- inferior to . Acarya Candraklrti ’s grammar 
this Gandra Gomi was offered the contemporary Pala King’s (prob. Maya Ptila’s) 
daughter, Tara, in marriage. 

60. ' The stone lions of Malanda ’ are quite evidently the lion capitals on 
the monolithic pillars of Asoka, several of which must have still in the 11th 
century been standing in and about the numerous vstupas and caityas of Malanda, 
a valuable point for the archaeologist. Each pillar w’as crowned with 4 lions 
probably. Asokan relics were already in the 7th century regarded as super- 
natural. The use of lions and leopards in battle (as in hunting) w’^as not un- 
known in ancient India, and the ancient Egyptians also used them ; the legend 
of the lions of Malanda has a distant historical ancestry. 

61. I.e., Ratna-raksita retired to Tibet in 1197 ; and for 2 or 3 years (1196- 
’99) preparations were being made for a general assault on Magadha and the 
universities by the disaffected Buddhist monks, the Brahmanicals and the 
Senas and Candras, and the Muslims,— Turks and Tajiks. Our author else- 
where refers to another earlier destruction of Malanda (3 central blocks of the 
‘ Dliarma-gahja ’ including the Library block called Ratnodadhi) by Tirthika 
brahmans who later fled to Hasvama (Assam). 

62. Tills Is new information ; Eodli-Gavri was probably destroyed after 
1203, sluice it is stated here that after Bodh Gaj^a ill-iuck pursued the Turuska 
■general,.' who is of 'course no other than Akhtar-iiddiii Muhammad ibn-Bakhtiyar- 
who had rapid successes till 1203. Bodii-Gaya has not so far been studied 
archseologically from this standpoint of destriietioii after 1203, shortly after 
Mai nda and Vikramisila. 

63. This reminds one of Mahmud’s action at Somnath, and is most likely 
not a story. The ancient clay {i.e. terra cotta) statue of Buddha must have 
been at least as old as the Gupta age, down to which period terra-cotta figures 
remained highly artistic ; possibly it w’as of the Maurya age, or even earlier. 
The Tibetan accounts speak of the first great Buddha statue erected at Bodh- 
Gaya shirne within 3 generations of Buddha himself {vide JBORS, ’40- ’41, op. 
cit.). 

64. So it appears that the so-called Himalayan campaign or Assam cam- 
paign of Bakhtiyar Khalji was really directed towards Nepal and Tibet, and 
that the Tibetans defeated him in the Himalayan Tarai, The Tibetans say 
his head and skin w^as taken away after he was killed in battle ; but other 
medieval (Muslim) sources, while admitting that his army was annihilated, 
say that he fell ill at Lakhnanti oh return from the campaign and was murdered 
by All Mardan who secured appointment as governor of L^. from Aibak. — The 
explanation of these campaigns is that the monks of the monasteric universi- 

’ ties of. Bihar and Bengal were migrating into Nepal, Tibet, Assam and regions 
beyond East Bengal, together wdth all the riches they could save and collect, 



and probably : also these sympathisers on the Northern and Eastern frontiers 
of Bengal and Bihar were actively supporting and harbonring the opponents 
of Tnrki advance. • The Turks, were not at ah unacquainted or unrelated with 
Tibet; in these times ; thus in the time' of Ati^a Dipahkara, c. 1030-1040, ' Lha* 
bla. ma. ;Ye. ies, ahod.*, the' devout Buddhist King of Tibet, who had wanted 
At!4a to come to his court, died a prisoner in the hands of the Muslim Turks 
(akin to' Ghaznavites and Seljuks) attacking from the West, before Atisa 
actualty arrived in Tibet (1040). 

65. This reference has been supplied to me by my friend the learned Tibe- 
tan Lama, Dge. bses. ehos. ahphel., who hails from the same district as Sum. 
pa. Mkhaii. po., and wdioin I met recently at Darjeeling on his way to America 
from Ceylon (wdiere he ordinarily rvorks as a monk). 

66. 66. Bahula-M-bhadra has already been referred to as a scholar in the 
time of the later Sena Kmg Buddha-Seaa, This reference to ( hag. ic.^s bio- 
graphy has also been supplied by Dge. bfes.chos. ahphel. 

67. This too from- the same Lama. Page 61 of Atisa-alii. Rnam. thar. 
also gives, by way of a supplement to an account of Atisa and his university of 
Vikramasiia, an account of the destruction of that university b3^ Turks, and 
also of the Exodus of scholars headed by Sakya Paudita. 




Anglo-Mepaiese delations m tlie Last' Becade of tlie EigMeentli Oentiiry. 

■ B.L.]' ■ 

In this paper I propose to deal with the activities of the Gurkhas on the 
Nepal frontier during the last ten years of the Eighteenth Century. 

A rapid survey of their growing power from 1767 onwards will not he 
out of place. The Kiniocli expedition of 1767 to Nepal failed ingloriously. 
The military misadventure was sought to be compensated for by the occupa- 
tion of the Bettiah lowlands. This object failed doubly, for the income 
from the Terai proved to be poor and did not fulfil expectations, and its 
retention left the Gurkha Baja iMtliivi Naruyan smarting. The Engiisli 
attempted to heal the wound by soothing words and flattering effusions of 
frieiidshij), but they failed to soften the obdurate heart of Brithivi Narayan, 
The Engiisli altogether did not lose the hope of opening up trade with the 
Himalayan countries. They encouraged Janies Logan to go to Nepal and 
Tibet. Logans ostensible object was to promote cornmercial relations, 
but he had an ulterior motive — the stirring up of the defeated and 
discontented hill chiefs against the Gurkha Eaja. Logan achieved neither 
object, his mission failed. Prithivi Narayan apparently made little of the 
“sincere desire"' of the Governor of “entering into friendship with him“, 
and “sent back the Firingi" from Nepal, 

Prithivi Narayan seems to have possessed all the virtues of an astute 
politician and may vey well compare with one of our own times. He had 
a firm and resolute will to achieve his object, he would not deviate, but 
proceed surely, even though slowly, to his goal ; he would alw^ays 
put forward the semblauce of the right on his side when conquering a 
country, he would fiy off at a tangent from the proposition of his opponent 
when it would not suit his purpose, he would maintain an attitude of studied 
ataraxy when attention would land him in difficulties, he would always 
pretend friendship with his opponent and would claim to serve the latter's 
interest while really serving his own 1 

He conquered Bikram Singh of Mackawnpore and claimed Mackawnpore 
and Beftia lowlands by virtue of that conquest. When the lowlands were 
•occupied by tlie English as war indemnity for the Kinloch expedition he 
wore an appeartince of injured innocence. He occupied the Tatar parganas 
again by virtue of the same conquest of Mackawnpore. After having ffrmly 
consolidated his position in Nepal he cast his covetous eyes on the Morung. 
Karndat Singh was formerly the Baja of the Morung, his principality 
consisting of the districts of Bejpur for Bijepur), Amarpur and Makwanpur 
extending from Bhutan to Nepal and from Purnea to Tirhut and Bettiah. 
He also claimed the country of Bhatgaon. But he and his successor were 
successively dispossessed l3y the rebel Dewan Biidh Karan. Now the 
Morung — the tract of country lying on the northern frontier of Pumea — ^was 
important to the English, as they wanted to establish an effective influence 
there, so as to control the passages on the river Kosi and to prevent the 
incursions of the Shnnyasis (and other disorderly people) who came from 
Nepal through the Morung into Bengal. Budh Karan's troops were plun- 
dering the frontier of Purnea. The English wanted to drive away tlie 
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D’ewan and manage the Mornng, Prithivi Narayan caiinij asserted his 
claim to Bijepur and Amerpnr, the territorj of his ‘'brother Kamdat 
Singh ’b and offered to punish the Dewan. To the request oi tUe Imglish 
to prevent tbc annual depredations of the Sarmjasis who ciiiiie iruin r\epai, 
he replied that he Had indeed pleased Vansittart at one time by punishing 
the Saniiyasis, and would do so again, if. he were allowed to extend his 
possessions to Bettiah and thereby enable him to prevent the Sannyasis 
from crossing tiie Gandak which passed through that region. In August* 
1774 he calmly ignored the protest of the Governor and affably re^iUested 
him to send a sanad under his seal and signature for Arnerpur, Jhjepur and 
Makwanpur, which were “now^ in his possession ! Then lie dispossessed 
one hill Raja after another, driving them , to take refuge \viih tht* Imglisii 
and offering revenue at the same time for this and that place so occupied 
and begged the CTOvernor-General “not to be prejudiced aminst him by the 
misstatemenh o-P lbs enemies’’. He sent vaJcUn to the English, rait they 
did not know the business and had no full pow-ers. The liO])e of the English 
to renew the Nepal trade remained a hope, for in 1774 Bogie was not 
admitted passage through Nepal to Tibet, and lie had to c]io*^so another 
route. Thus the English failed to get any material advantage from Prithivi 
Narayan who would not even care to reply, or send a vahl to settle a matter. 
Prithivi Narayan ’s son and successor Pratap Singh did one better and 
expressed a surprise that the British demanded revenue for the Moning. 
This was the position towards the end of 1775. The Morung thus passed 
into the hands of the Nepal Raja. The Gurkha pow'er began to grow and 
came into conflict with Tibet and Sikkim (1788)^. 

About the year 1788 the Gurkhas became very aggressive. But even 
before that time the Gurkha Raja attempted occasionally to di.'=possess. 
persons residing near his border. Bet me cite an instance, in 17i>i Beena 
Nath (Jpadhyaya, the Vakil of the Raja of Nepal, presented a mernoriai 
to the Governor- General complaining that one Abdullah Beg remained hi 
uniawffui possession of the pargana Rotilmtt and prayed for its restoration. 
The extract of the memorial was sent to Mr. Maxwell, Revenue Chief of. 
Patna, for enquiry and report. He sent for Abdulla Beg who lived in i’atna 
and examined him personally. Abdulla said that ho and liis faiuiiy held 
possession of the paragana as jaigir for the last 3U years aiid in confirmation 
of his right he produced a sunud upon copper from Kuar Kunua (?) 8ingh, 
the late Raja of Mackwanpore, also several suiiuds from the Nuzinis of the 
Soubah to the same effect (copies of which he forwarded to the Governor 
General). It transpired on further enquiry that the Nepal Raja on a former 
occasion attempted to dispossess the Jagirdar and actually sent a force to 
seize upon him, but on a representation being made to Mr, Rumbold the 
then Chief of Patna, the latter prevented the Baja from unjustly dis- 
possessing the incumbent. In .1784 G. F. Grand. Collector of Tirhoot,, 
sent a petition of Baja Madho Singh of Darbhanga, whereupon the Governor 


^ I'or a fuller account see Br. Nandalai Chatterji*s article “The First English 
Expedition^to Nepal’ and Professor S, C. 'Sarkar’s “The Nepal Frontier” in Froc. 
of the Indian History Congress, Second -and- Third Se.ssions respectively. The eti.ba©-- 
qneiit acconnt is based on ■onpublished records preserved in the archives of the 
Collectors of Pnrnea, Mnzaffarpore, Sarah, .Shahabad, and Bhagaloore. 

Maxwell to David Anderson Esqr. President and MemberB of the Rev. Bd., Fort 
William, dated ICth Jnly, 1781V, Shahabad Records. 
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General was requested to prevent misunderstanding between the English 
and Nepal Govts,^ 

On the 3rd Februar^s 1787 the Governor General addressed a letter to 
the Raja of Nepaul : “Mr. Grand has represented to me that your people 
have frequently made encroachinentR upon the village Ashuffa and on the 
borders of Tirhoot when they have violently interrupted the cultivation and 
attempted to possess themselves of the produce and that these encroach- 
ments continue notwithstanding two letters which were written to you ou 
tlie subject during the administration of Mr. liastings and Mr. Maekplier- 
son as such proceedings are quite contrary to the duties of friendship and 
good neighbourhood. I must therefore request you to take proper mea- 
sures for preventitig this behaviour in future and for procuring the resto- 
ration of every article which your people may have carried away. 

In November 1787 the Collector of Muzaffarpore wrote to the Governor 
General and Members of the Supreme Council requisitioning a guard 
consisting of a subadar and sixty sepoys to protect the public treasury and 
to secure the zamindar of Tirhoot from the encroachment of the Nepaui 
Aumlali and from inroads of Zamindars who had been dispossessed of their 
Zamindaris for murder or other crimes and who raised occasional levies, 
upon ryots, disturbed the peace of the country, impeded and obstructed 
the collections. In December the Collector also wrote to dohn Shore, 
President, Board of Revenue, complaining of the deportment of the Nepaul 
Aumlahs who showed themselves litigious and insolent. 

In March 1787 the Board of Revenue wrote to Mr. Grand, the Collector 
of Tirhoot, regarding complaints made by W. B. Smith who held a farm at 
Natpore on the frontier of Morung against the conduct of the 'Gorcoli* 
Aumlah of Morung. 

On 3rd April 1788 the Collector of Tirhoot wrote to John Shore enclosing 
transiation of a letter received from the Aniil of Roattihut which evinced 
how little the Nepal Govt, was disposed to submit to the decision respecting, 
the frontier villages. On 4th December 1789 the Collector wrote to 
Archibald Montgomerie, Collector of Saran and Charnparan, inviting his 
support to his exertion in jire venting Dowdut Roy, Heree Roy and others, 
and inhabitants of Charnparan from making unity with the subjects of 
Nepaul with whom they were intimately connected and from holding any 
land dependent on the Nepaul Government. ^ 

The Purnea district was not also free from Gorcoliy violence. In lT85 
on account of disturbances in the Morung especially between the Hill Rajas> 
the frontiers became unsafe and two companies of sepoys had to be ordered 
to protect the district of Pumea (Feb. 14, 1785). In 1786 depredations 
were made on Purnea by the Gurkhas. In 1788 Mr. Pagan requested the 
Collector to inform the Governor General that Dayaram the Thanadar of 
Polamimg in Morung seized one of Company's ryots and beat him in conse- 
quence of which he died in a few days. 


3 Miizalfarpiir Collector’s Records. 

^ Miizaffai’pur Collector’s Records. 

S Miizaffarpur Records. 
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But- Tera Gordeh proved ,to. be. a, veritabie bone of coiiteiitiou. Tliere 
t'Seems to iiave been a perennial dispute" between the Zaiiiiiulai of Terah 
Cordeh and the. Nepal Auiiilahs’ 'who. constantly encroached upon the 
iormer's la.iids . , 111-1788-89 several 'Complaints were made of violence com- 
mitted by the. ''Gorcolh xiumlah upon Tera ■: Cordeh. ‘‘The translate^of a 
TTi Tid no I fitter ’ ' . written by Pan Kaye Booboy to the Tera Cordeh Zarniiidar 
4ated the :24th Bliada 1197 Muiky runs thus : 

^‘Tiie' Subah of Morung has sent on the frontier 80 sepoys who are encamped to 
the westward of Mouzah Snnry and .Bapati^ in .Terra Cordeh. Moosah Saw has been 
■stationed with some troops at Mosa. Cordeh in Momng^and h© has attached the paddy 
■harvests of the Muglana country and . it is thoaght will soon have it cut ^ down. By 
information of peonle from Morung it appears, that the Sabah has received orders 
to send troops at the frontier and he is inclined to raise a quarrel. The ryots are in 
great terror. 1 have therefore written to you that if early measures^ are not taken 
"to prevent it the Morung sepoys will possess themselves of the crop*’.o 

It may be observed that the Board of Pbevenue had ou 2r>th hep. 1787 
warned S". G. Heatley, the Collector of Piirnea, against incursions of Shall 
-Moosa and a party of armed men from Pargana Apole. 

Giijpat Sardar made an arzee to the Collector of Burnea dated 27tli 
-Bhadoii 1197 Muiky saying that three Jamadars with Hircaras belonging 
to the Goreolly had arrived at Mahadeopur in Morung and invited him to 
join them. He replied, live under the Englidi Government and 
their salt, wliy should 3 wish to Join you?’' The Goreolly had cominitted 
several depredations, and threatened to take possession of frontier lands 
“^Gvhich belong to them agreeably to the affidavits". 

The Collector wrote a letter to Zorawar Sing, Soiibali of jllorung, on 1st 
-August, 1789 in response to his request to send an ameen to attach the 
".frontier lands in dispute in Tera Cordeh, advising him to ask his vakil to 
give a darkhast specifying the lands between certain lines so that the 
Ameen might take action and be not baffled as on a former occasion 
when nobc^y pointed them out to him. 

The Collector subtnitted a report to the President and Members, Board 
'Of Bevenue, regarding the boundary of the Morung. On 12th SefUember, 
1789 he reported the depredations made by the Goreolly troojjs and the 
'.steps taken to prevent them. Havildar Sliaik Hoolas who had been sent 
with 15 sepoys to the frontier (Mouzah Sibteah in Tera Cordell) wrote to 
the Collector (Brd Aswan 1197 Muiky) that troops of the Gorcoily had come 
with a great number of rioters and cut down the paddy notwithstanding 
his protest. Attui Khatry who had with him l(f0 sepoys said tluit he had 
'Orders from his master to take possession of the land marked out by 
•Mr. Smith and w'ould fight if he resisted. On Uie 10th September the 
TCoilector reported having sent a Jamadar and sepoys to prevent carrying 
‘oS grain and drive invaders out of the district. On 7th October, 1789 he 
'received information of the forcible possession of disputed lands by the 
O-orcolly troops as ordered by ■ the ' Gurkha Baja. On 'the same day, 
Mr. Pagan informed him that the small party of sepoys stationed in Tera 
^Cordeh were liable to be cut off every moment, the forces of the Goorca on 
that frontier having been increased within a few days to 600 firelocks 
besides a considerable party ' of 'irregulars consisting of Biiteas (Booteas) 

s Recotda of the Collector of Parnea , Muqlana coaatry is the country of the Mnghak 
'now in the ' possession of the Bfitish. ' ^ . the- .terni MmjknUvmhj country or lands 

an the same sense in Cuttack records* 
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from tlie eastward and re -inf oz’cements joining them every day from the 
northward, “ Almost all the lyots have deserted their habitalioiis, there 
is not the smallest appearance of the cultivation of the liabee, this will 
occasion a considerable loss of revenue^'. He sent a copy of this letter to 
Government., . 

On 9t!i October, 1789 the Collector of Purnea wrote to Captain E. 
Lambert to order an officer with two companies to repel the threatened 
attack of the Gorcolly troops on the frontier. On 15th October, 1789 he 
wrote to Lt. Edw’ard Hall at Tera Cordeh requesting him to take measures 
to protect ryots and not to allow any sepoy to pass the limits. He also 
sent him a copy of the orders of the Governor General regarding lands 
claimed by the Gurkha Soubah of Morung. Lt. Edward Hall promptly 
despatched a Jamadar and 20 sepoys to stop the Goorcas (20th Oct.). On 
22nd October, 1789 Thos. Oust, Captn. Commg. 32 battalion of Sepoys, 4th 
Brigade informed the Collector that he was coming to relieve the 17 batta- 
lion at Taujepur. 

There were also disputes on the frontier of Champaran. G. P. Cherry 
(Bev. Dept.) sent tO' the Collector of Saran and Champaran a translation 
of a petition made b^^ Denanath Opada to the following effect : 

III the Fash year 1194 the renters of Sarkar Champaran disputed possession of 
some land belonging to Tappa Kohunt upon the plea of its being attached to the 
bed of the Bagmutty river, made a false representation to the Collector who to 
prevent breach of the peace sent a guard of sepoys to prevent either party taking 
possession. The Maharajah of Nepal wrote to me : “It is e%'er my wish to preserve 
the friendship existing between me and the English Company and I desire you will 
represent the conduct of the Champaran people to the Collector. “ Through the 
intervention of the Collector both parties were reconciled and the land belonging to 
tiie Tuppa was restored. “Notwithstanding everything had been settled after this 
manner, in the Fasli year 1197 upon the representation of the Champaran renters the 
Collector sent near 1000 Eajpiits to take possession of the same land and disturbances 
are renewed .... I am hopeful that your lordship will desire the Collector to pre- 
vent further outrages and restore the land in question"*. 

Meanwhile the Ensrlish were contemplating effecting a Commercial 
Treaty with Nepal.^ Jonathan Duncan, the Besident at Benares, was 
entrusted with the task. 

Deneut Opadea (Dinanath Upadhyaya), the Vakil of the Baja of Nepal, 
made a petition to J. H. Harrington, Secretaiy, Board of Bevenue (25th 
March, 1791): “I am now. according to Maharaja's orders, at Morung, 
where I am settling all affairs. I expect a Eherretah for you from hint 
after the expiration of this year, which shall be forwarded to you, I beg 
leave to acquaint you that Sirgowannaum Panchy villages have always 
belonged to Morunj. ’’ Harrinijton asked the Collector what encroachments 
had been made bv Doolar Singh, Zamindar of Munkana Garda (Tera 
Cordeh?). 

On 16th April, 1791 the Collector of Purnea wrote to the Board of 
Bevenue that no encroachments were ma-de by the Zamindar: 

“The subject of the petition is boundary dispute and the Governor General in 
Council on the 23rd vSeptember, 1789 was pleased to approve the mode of adjusting 
the boundary recommended by Mr. Heatly in his letter to your Board on the 27th 
August, 1789 and desired the Vakil of the Raja of Nepal to communicate the same 
to his master*'. His Lordship in Council also directed that until final adjustment the 
Collector must be careful that the force stationed on the Frontier be sufficient to 
protect it from insult**, ■ 

7 An account of this is being published elsewhere. 
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On 22rid Feb..' 1792' tlie . Collector' ^of Pumea uiformefl tlie ITonFle 
Cliaides Stuart: ' 

“The Gorcoliy troops have been defeated ia two engagements with great loss by 
the .Boo'tias, A nephew of Chowk Raja"' with' ■ a detachment from the Sakem and 
Durnia have invesced DeogiiaiTy within, a cos of our frontier, joined by the Danna 
and Sakem rajah amounting to 22.000 men and is now on the march to Nepaulj all 
the hill forts east of the river Coosy are taken. 

As hO'Stilities have now^ been ' Irrought so near to our frontier and the probable 
event of the war may give new musters to' countries' bordering on tho Company’s- 
}irovi?]ces I have taken measure to be furnished with intelligence.” 

Oil 29th Apri:, 1792 the Collector of 'Pumea forwarded to Wiilijim Cowper 
a copy of information received', 'frorn.'. M.r.' Pagirn and a translation of the 
letter vTitten by the Nalh of Morimg to Mr. Pagan. 

Mr. Pagan wrote that there had been a war between the Gurkhas and 
Bliutias. Jaymangal Upadhyaya and Jagan Ihirrey with Gorcoliy troops 
met Purboorarn and Mirgpat sardars with their Bhiitias at Panusaily in 
Morung, The latter having been defeated fled into Piirnea followed by 
Jaymungle and Jagan wdio seized and murdei*ed Purboorani in the village of 
Kokerbair:y, plundered the Gutedar of the village of all Jus effects and 
carried off four children belonging to another ryot. Jayimmgle refused to 
restore children unless the effects and families of such adherents of the 
Bhutias as had taken shelter in Panusally were delivered to him. 

Here is the Hranslate' of the letter from Jaymungle Owpadea to Mr. 
Pagan dated 15 Bysack Bucldi 1849 Sambat Style: 

“I am well. I hope you are so. The matter is, that on account of the friend- 
■ship subsisting between the English Behadurs and Goorca Maharaja I have frequently 
written to you, but without effect. Mirgput, Purboorani & Ajoodearam robbers 
uniting and joining with Bootias have committed violences in my country and our 
forces being gone to Bickim these people in ihe ineantime defeated the Fuujdar of 
Nizamtara and established themselves thei'e. These people living in your country 
committed violences in mine. I shall now seize them, do not be offended, I have 
given you notice.” 

Mr. Pagan gives the following infonnation with regar<l to the three 
''robbers” referred to by Jaymungle. 

Purboorani was a native of Bootgong whence he was expelled by the Goorciillees 
some years since and took up residence in this district which h© quitted when hostilities 
commenced between Gooreas and Bootias. 

Ajoodnrani was formerly an inhabitant of Purnea but abs<;onded for debt and took 
service with the Amla of Morung, which he deserted to join the Bootias in the 
late invasion. 

.Mirgpuf holds a share in Fyke Jagir in Perg. Fiittehpur, but it appears has 
taken service with Bootias. I have sent orders to seize Ajoda and Mirgput and any 
other inhabitant of Purnea who may have engaged in the service of either party. 

Mr. Pagan apprehended skirmishes on the frontier due to pursuit of 
refugees, and both ])art'ies might reeriiit and draw supplies of ammunition 
from the district notwithstanding- his orders to the Zaudiidars to prevent 
taking refuge in the Company's territories, recruiting or receiving ammuni- 
tion. He had no doubt that Jaymungle had a premeditated design of pursuit 
and , suggested that Government should signify its displeasure to the Nepal 
'B-aja against the vrolenee perpetrated by his. people. 

Heatly ' informed Dinanath- Upadyayp. ;of all this and requested him to 
restrain his amlah from such conduet'-and- ask him to restore the children 
and protested against recruitment and -nbiainiiig supplies. H© further in- 
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iormed Cowper of a fresh outrage perpetrated by the Naib of Morung. A 
party of IB, B or 4 Gurkhas and the rest chellas of the iio-lprious h'akir 
Cheragaly aiid Moosa Shah, came arrned to a hat and coniniitted vioieiice. 

He received news from Powacoily that the Gorcoliis were forming a camp 
near tiie Boundary, and that a party of the troops seized ryots of a frontier 
village, detained them for 6 days and made them carry baggage. The 
sepoys used to come to the hat and take whatever they wanted at their own 
price. An unusual number of troops had assembled in the Morung on 
account of war with the Bhootias, The .Gbllector sent cop.es ox the deposi- 
tion of the ryots of talook Eokerbaugy in the purgana of Powaeully, bow 
JaymuDgle and Jugure Parrey Eoujdar came with 70 or 80 firelocks on 
Monday morning 14 Bysack, brought out Parbooram who had concealed ^ 
in the house of Mundleram and killed him, plundered, carried off a horse 
and 4 people from Mohcloss’s Guteh, and on Thursday 125 sepoys came, 
burned down houses and carried off men and women together with 20 head 
of cattle. The ryots of Gliuriy, pargana PMttehpiir Binghia, deposed to a 
raid of Goorkhas on 22 By sack, plunder and carrying off of 6 men and 
women. He also sent a translate from the letter of the Baja of Morung 
wduch he received on 14th May, 1792: 

‘‘A considerable time has elapsed without my being made happy by hearing of 
your health. Pressure of business must have been the cause. Friendship now requires 
that you should make me happy by informing me of your welfare. I understand 
from report, that near the Boiiiidary of Morung that (sic) people of the Lemoon 
Bootin and Kirant Costs, who reside, with their families at Rungapauny and Amgatchy 
Negrany, now assembling commit violences in my country and have plundered the 
property of the Raiots, I should have punished them but have not done it on account 
of the friendship which subsists with the English Company. I therefore trouble you 
that you write to Mr. John Pagan to punish the people severely that tiiey may not 
again act so unjustly.’* 

To this be returned the following reply to the Eaja of NepauL 

“I have received your letter and have understood the contents. I am happy to 
hear of your welfare. I hope our friendly correspondence will be frequent as a cause 
of increasing our mutual friendship. You wanted that the people ox the Lomoon 
Bootiah and Kirant Costs have plundered your Raiots and you request a letter be 
written to Mr. Fagan to punish the people. The case is that it is not yet ascertained 
whether any inhabitants of this country have committed any violence in yours or 
they would have been punished. Accordingly before the receipt of your letter an 
arzee was received from Jaymungle Naib of Dinanaut Owpadia to a similar purport 
and reque.siing .an aumeen. But before he sent that arzee the amla of Morung had 
committed outrages on the frontier and carried off several people with effects belong- 
ing to raiots. I:N'otwith.staiiding this misconduct of the Morung Amla an aumeen has 
been appointed to enquire into the matter.” 

On the 11th. May, the Secretary^ Board of Revenue, was informed by 
the Couneil Chamber that the Governor General had written to the Baja 
of Nepal on the above subject and ordered arrest of Mirgput and Ajodearam, 
and others who had engaged in the service of either of the contending 
parties. 

On 27th June, 1792 Harrington wrote to the Collector of Murshidabad 
to detain t%vo Palwars (boats) of about one hundred mds. containing 19 boxes 
of firearms and bayonets and supposed to be consigned to Mr. Smith in the 
Morung country. Apparently these boats made progress, and entered the 
Cosi river. The Collector of -Pumea informed the Governor General on 
12tli July, 1792 that ‘‘the boats were stopped on Tuesday last in the river 
Coosv within 4 cos of the frontier of Morung'h No letters were found m 
the possession of the people on board. : The arms were laden by Jugmohan 
Bay, a Mahajan at Calcutta, some Gorcolly sepoys were put on hoard by 
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Bishen Upadyaya, tlie Nepal Va-kil at.Calc.utta. ' The boats were to be taken 
lip to Juppa, in I\foriiiig, o .cos irontier. When the boats were 

stopped, two Goorca sepoys went yon ■'.■■ shore :aB.d' proceeded to inform the 
Moruiig Amia of this. ' 

On 20th July, , '1792. the Collector "'.of Puriie-a informed the Board of 
Eevenne that Mlrgpat Sardar 'was "*‘now” in 'confinement. The Aineeii 
reported thus about Alirgpat, AJodearam, Farbhooram and others: 

The Gorcoliy troops having beeir. defeated hi Sikkim retreated with such precipi- 
tation that the inhabitants of the eastern, parts. of Moruiig fled with their cattle to tiio 
Co.’s territories, and so great is .their terror that only in the day they return to 
Moruiig to graze caule or cultivate and return to Co.hs district at night. Ajrjkram 
(a native of this country, . but' who was in ..the service of the Goorcas and held the 
Zeinindaiy of Panwaiy in Morung) was sent by the Morung Foujdar to the rort of 
Nizamtara., which he abandoned -when beseiged by the Bhiitias. and desert iii ;4 the 
Gurkha service, joined the Bhutias in Battis Hazari in Cooch Beiiar and returned 
to oppose the Crorcoiis at Pansaly, Being invited by the Bhutias he joined them 
along with Mirgnut Sardar and Parbhoo Eain , and all received inve.stitnres of 
Zamindaries in Morung. Later on Parbhooram went with some Bluitias and 40 non- 
descript men to Xizani Tara, killed two nien, seized some women and children and 
swept all the ealtle near the frontier. Mirgpiit joined him there with 50 people and 
went to Pansaly w'here they were defeated by the Goorcoliis. Parhhoram lied into 
Co.’s territories, hid in fhe house of a. ryot of. Kokerbaugy, and was murdered by 
Gorcollis. The Xa-ib of IMorung burnt .do'w.n houses in .Kokerhaygy and carrhui off 
people and effects as reported in his letter of 29 April and 16t.h May, 1792. Bfirgpiit 
also fled into Co.’s district and has been arrested. He says that he was in Bhutia 
service before, ihat. is why they invited him and conferred zamindary on liim : he 
denied having plundered the Morung country, Ajodaram fled to Dehutt* m Pinagepore 
and is now concealing in Boonchalpatty in Bhutan. Measures have been taken to 
apprehend their companions, some of whose names have since been ascertained. 

On 1st September he reports that hostilities recomrneneed between 
Goorcoliis and Bootias, and the Chowka Raja crossed the Teest^i with a 
thousand Bhootias, and as the Gorcollis had no force in Sikkim lie would 
descend into the low country and be joined there by a more considerable 
force. Both parties might attempt to recruit, bring plunder for sale in 
hats, and refugees take shelter in Co’s territories, the troops might pass 
wdthin the frontier; accordingly he proposed to ask the Commanding Officer 
at Tajepore to re-inforce the station on the frontier. On 9th December 
lie informed Lord Cornwallis that he had learnt from Beor^arie.s returning 
from Sikkim that hostilities reeoiomeneed betw^een the Bootias and 
Gorcollis, and the latter had plundered Satsiing Gola and thereby violated 
the mutual convention that it should be a mart wffiere traders from all 
countries should transact biisineSvS unmolested; and as a consequence the 
Bootias were marching to Morung. 

Gurkha attacks on Tibet in 1790 set the Chinese against them. A 
Oliinese officer eominanding troops employed against the Gurkhas asked 
for assist-anee from, the Collector of Pumea who forw’'arclefI the iraiislatlon 
of his letter to Government.^ 

W. Kirkpatrick on deputation to Nepal wrote to E. Bathurst^ Collector 
of Tirhoot, on 28th January 179B saying that among other points of instruc- 
tion one was to effect if possible a final- settlement of all boundary disputes 
and requesting him to inform him if there was any such between inhabitants 
of Nepal and Tirhiit.® 

B Letter No, , 2516 dated 22nd November, 1792 Hiinter’s Bengal MSS. Eecorrls. 

' ’9 Muzafarpiir Records. We find a letter, dated 16ih April 1793 from Kirkpatrick, 
Piitna, to Bathurst asking Mm to pay -Es^ ,5,000 and place the same to the account 
o£ the deputation to Nepal. 

160 ' ' 
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On loth February, 1798 tbe ColIeGtor of Purnea forwarded to CaptaiiL 
Kirkpatrick extracts of his correspondence on the subject of the boundary 
between Tera Cordeh and Moriing from •vvhich he would find that the- 
Governor Grenerai in Council had been pleased on 23rd September 1789 to^ 
approve the mode of adjustment he had proposed. The boundary was to be 
settled in concert with the person deputed by Nepal Government, and 
is material that his instructions should be similar to what will be furnished 
to the Ameen from hence, namely to affix by an accurate demarcation as 
ascertained by the measurement of Mr. Pagan s grant in 1786-87 

The Fakeers vbo generally resided in the Nepal territories committed 
outrages on the frontier, e.g,^ perpetrating murders, arson and plunder. On 
otli July 1793 Thomas Hawkins, Officer Commandiug Tajepur, wrote to the- 
Collector that he had detached an officer and 59 men after Sooban Ali Shaw, 
and he hoped that the officer acting on information given to him by the 
Collector's men at Ivishengunge would overtake the Fakir’s party. Their- 
depredations were also reported from the country to the north of Surjax^ur. 

On 28th July, 1794 the Collector reports that he learnt from Gholam, 
Ghosh the farmer of Natpore that Khurram Shaw with a party of Fakirs 
had attacked and plundered two villages killing one man and severely 
wounding three others. He requested Cap lain John Witherston Ooramg. 
Tajpiir to station a guard for the present at the farmer’s kutcliery. During 
the last 6 months the Fakir made 3 attacks. Unless Government took 
decided measure to stop such excursions, the collections of Northern Par- 
ganas would be uncertain. 

On 12th December, 1794 the Collector wrote a letter to N, B,. 
Edmonstone, Persian Translator: 

‘T have the pleasure to ackiio-vsledge the receipt of your letter under date the 
2Sth ultimo and conformably to the Governor General’s directions have for-warded 
by the hands of cbaprasis the. letter addressed to the Rajah of Nepal but whether 
the men ever I'etnrn or not appears to me to he problematic as the Morung Rajah 
has given such proofs of his intriguing disposition lately that I should not be the 
least surprised -from the circumstances of his keeping spies at my cutchery were ■ 
he to cut them off. However I triust I have acted with su'fEcient circumspection 
and secrecy to elude the vigilance of his emissaries, 

I have foi' these last 10 days past been wearied out with accounts from the- 
surberacar of Surajpore and the farmers of the Northern pergunahs of the incnxsiona^ 
of three separate parties of the Fakeers who have killed six men and plundered to 
the amount of near 2000 rupees so that I expect the ensuing kist to be at least that 

sum in balance it is not to be supposed they (ie. ryots) will remain to ■ 

have their pro]3erties exposed to the merciless ravages of a set of freebooters who 
commit their depredations with impunity and who are protected and encouraged by 
as high a power as the Rajah of Morung and from the inattention shown to the- 
frequent Representations of our Govt., I should suppose likewise the Rajah of NepauL 

The boundaries shall no longer be a plea for encouraging the Fakeers but this 
in my opinion is a most daring and impudent pretext. I really cannot express to 
the Governor General in terms at. all adequate to convey the smallest idea of the 
insolence I suffered from the vakeel of the Rajah of Morung and -upon my expostulat- 
ing he absolutely attempted to bully . and frighten me into settling the boundaries, 
and said till that was finally adjusted h© was instructed to use such language. Had’ 
he been the representative of a Zemindar I would have instantly fined or imprisoned* 
him for contempt.’^ 

iei 



in a tone of despair lie further writes to^ hiiu, : 

“1 camiofc refrain from: observing' ■that notwithstanding the Baja of fair 

.assurances and promises to the Governor Generai, }'et wiio may be said to bo the 
ejewiiness to fciie depredations of the 'Fakirs — I am sorry to say that ^ I have not yet 

been able to discover any abatement or 'change in their pluiideriiig system 

Herdooar Singh the new appointed Sonbah is still at Xepaui. Khnrniia Siiah. the 
chief of one of the banditti, has been releU'Sed as the liajah of _iSepaiiI^ writes me 
he is forbidden by bis faith from punishing or in any way annoying a Fakeer,^ and 
I now hear that lie is now, at his favourite eiieam|)inent atf Mniteeaiiee a village 
belonging to Mormig on the Tirhoot boundary threatening to pay gaja Madljo Singh 
.a visit unless he pays a sum of 'money.** 

Tirhoot was unsafe. In 'April ' .1794 the treasure Iroin Darbliaiiga to 
iluzaharpore ’was looted by dacoits and the Collector applied f‘:r additional 
number oi sepoys. 'On..'9th January, 1795 J. Xeave, Magistrate Tirhoot, 
informed (i. Arbulliiiot, Collector of.. Tirhoot, that Ivurrinu Bhab lakeer 
.assembled cn the borders of Tirhut witli a large body of armed men with 
hostile intention. 

The Collector of Puriiea reported, in January, 1795 that the Fakirs had 
very near got hold of him. and his elephant. The village was attacked by 
250 or 300 of them. The hubbub' the '.people made frightened the elephant 
aiiu the noise she made frightened the Fakirs who thinking she belonged 
to a party oi sepoys took to heels till the^y got to the Morung 8 cos from the 
praee. it is not surprising that the plunders continued. In 1796 the 
Ivisseiigurige court w’as plundered. 

Meunwiuic every effort was made by the British Governnienb in India 
to iuaiiUaiii inendly relations with the Nepal Goveniinent. As for exuniple 
J. Fombeue, Judge of Biiuguipore, did not countenance the pretensions 
of a person “who styled hiniseif as Maharaj Bahadur Bliab, Jye biiigli 
Boi.ay auu luicle of Malia iiauje Bun Bahadur Shaw Bhianser Juiig ’ and 
wlio presented an ar:jl lo him, piraying for an interview. Fombelie wrote 
a ioitor plated 27th March 1794) to the Hon hie Sir John Shore, l>art,, 
Governor General in Council, saying that this man represented to biin that 
ill coTjseijueiLee oi: a disagTeernent with his nephew l)e hud witlidrawn himseil; 
from Nepal a iiiaritli ago and come within the Coriipany’ss iemtories; he 
was HOW' aciua'lly at Jahaiigirah a few cos from Bliagulpur, ili.ii lie luid 
imrinned mm that “I cun not treat with him on business v;/i’;nut luevious 
reference -to Government, I can for the present assure liim oi that ‘jimeral 
protection which is extended to tlie subjects of all powers in amiiy with the 
Company/’ He also requested A, Setoii, Magistrate of Gyah, 1 n let him 
know wiiat truth there was in the man's statement that he had i-ome to 
ypay his devotions at Gaya, where he distributed Es. 7,000 in uioney and 
■etYects to Brahniiiis and bad become poor (Seton’s reply not avniiuble). 
Fombelie rightly thought that the man was an impostor, for ilie hitter 
subsequently confessed that he was the son of Daljeet Singli whqsf? broihet 
Dull Murdim Singh, in consequence of a quarrel with Maharaja llan Baha- 
dur, had retired to Cirear -Champaran, and with him lie liad Ixujn for one 
year, but as the latter being requested fay the Maharaja wag reiiirrdiig to 
: Nepal, he denied having any comiection with him through fear and said he 
had left Nepal about a month ago. On 21st April, 1794 Fombelie informed 
J. H. Harrington (Secretary to Governor" General in Council in the Political 
’Bepartment) that in conformity 'to' the pennission granted by bis letter (not 
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ibund) he liacl dismissed Eaja Bahadur Shah cautionmg him not to assume 
.ally name or character to which he had no pretensions.^® 

We know that the Governor Generars persistent endeavour to inaintain 
iriendly reiations with the Nepal Government in the first decade of the 
19th century failed to prevent the Nepal War. 

10 1 thank Dr. K. K. Bose of Bhagalpur who has on my reference kindly sent 
me copy of correspondence relating to Bahadur Shah from the records of the Col- 
lector of Bhagalpur (Judicial letters). 




An account of some eases of Sati. 

[By Dr, K. K. Basu, M.A., Ph.D.] ■ 

The archives of the Bhagaipiir Magistracy contain a few interesting old. 
records relating to the performance of Sati in the district of Bhagalpnr in the 
first half of the- nineteenth century. E. , Parry, the Zillah Magistrate, ;gives' an 
aniiuai report of the number of the Hindu women who burnt themselves on 
the funeral piles of their husbands duringthe year 1815. The report in question 
mentions three cases that took place at Tarapur, Pealapur and Lokenianpur. 
At the first two places, the ages of the women were nineteen and fifty respect- 
ively and the incidents occurred in the month of March. The lady who burnt 
herself at Pealapur came off Brahmin caste and the other who belonged to 
Tarapur was a Koeree^ by descent. The woman of Lokemanpur, a Bajput 
birth, was aged fifty-three, and the incident took place in the month of June 
of the aforesaid year. 

In 1817 we came across two similar eases as mentioned in the Magistrate’s 
report both of which took place at Pealapur. The first case of the year occurred 
in March, the lady being a Brahmin and aged only twenty-five. Five months 
la-ter, the second incident occurred in wJiich the woman was a Bajput by 
birth and she was reported to be eighty years of age ! 

The next important and illuminating document bearing on the subject is 
the annual report of Satis drawm up by the District Magistrate. In this report 
for the year 1822, the Magistrate A. Chalmer states, that an information on an 
attempt at Sati by Mossummat Dyal Kumar (the widow of Neervai Singh) a 
Kayestha by caste and dged twenty-six being brought to him, he repaired to 
Bajmahai, the scene of action. Holding death in scorn, the widow was just 
to ascend the pyre with a turban and inkstand, the two relics of her dear 
husband. The attempt of the Magistrate to dissuade the widow from her 
purpose proving inefficacious and the lady remaining firm in her resolve, the 
officer gave the permission of lighting the pile. To the astonishment 
of all, the woman show^ed unparalleled coohiess as long as the flames 
were confined to her lower extremities, but when they reached the 
upper part of her body and caused her suffocation, she lost her 
composure, came out of the pyre and fell senseless at the feet of 
the Magistrate. The ladj^ came to her senses after a few moment, 
and again the Magistrate urged her to give up her designs holding out to her 
promise of maintenance and protection. To the dismay of the Magistrate, 
the lady was as before obdurate and adamantine and instead of yielding to the 
entreaties she strongly protested the official interference. With some force 
she freed herself from the hold of the Magistrate and showed wonderful courage 
and fortitude in climbing up the burning pile. In view of the existing regula- 
tions which made only pursuasion to be legal and intimidation and the use 
of force to be contrary to law, the Magistrate aUow^ed the wfidow to have her 
own way. The most important and remarkable feature of the wffiole episode 
is that the widow had a full knowledge and faith in the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion of soul. In reply to the entreaties of the Magistrate she told him that she 
had undergone the ceremony of Sati in her two previous births — one at 
Benares and the other at Kanauj . She had therefore the full knowledge of the 
sufferings that are caused by the rite and was not at all terrified at it. She 
knew full w'eil what aw^ards and compensations await a Sati in the next world. 
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^ Vegetable Seller. 



, : There is , also on record the case of an attempt at Sati near the town of 
Bhagalpur, In his letter ^dated'. the. 1 7th' April 1830, to W. H. Macnaghten,. 
Kegister to the Mzamat .Adalat, Fort William, B. W. Barlow, Judge and. 
Magistrate of B,hagalpur, ■ relates that OU' the 23rd February of the same, year 
the widow of Khusilal, a K.a,yestha by birth, made up her mind to burn herself 
on the funeral pile of her husband. 'The Magistrate hastened to the Barari ghat 
the spot, fixed for the Sati at 9 f.m. and to his satisfaction found, that the widow 
had giwen up her design at the interference of the relatives of the widow and, the 
farmer '^and the daroga of the place. ' 


A Memorial Butch to ' Warren Hastings and the 'OonncH in Calcutta. 

[By Dr. Kalikinkar Datta, M.A., Ph.D., P.E.S.] 

The liiid-eighteeiith century political revolutions in Bengal naturally 
produced highly pernicious effects on the economic condition of the pro- 
vince, and the country was in no time doomed to a pathetic economic 
decline, complete recovery from which has still remained an unrealised 
dream in spite of the gigantic strides of modernism. 

The various economic abuses having originated in the pre-Plassey 
period^ found scope for development after 1757 owing to the collapse of 
.'T'Oiuid governance, prevalence of widespread disorder throughout the 
country, and rapacity of the Tlast India Company's employees. In con- 
sequence of the enhanced infiuenee of the English East India Company 
after the battle of Plassoy, “many injiovations’h writes Yansittart, '‘were 
practised by some of the Company’s servants, or the people employed 

under their authority ”2. Bobert Orme significantly observes; “ 

as it is the nature of man to err with great changes of fortune, many, not 
content with the undisputed advantages accruing from the revolution, 
immediately began to trade in salt and other articles, which had hitherto 
been prohibited to ail Europeans ; and Mir Jafar complained of those 
encroachments within a month after his accession; which although cheek- 
ed for the present, were afterwards renewed, and at last produced much 
more mischief than even disinterested sagacity could have foreseen’ ’5. 
Mir Kasim complained justly that “a trade was carried on in ail sorts of 
goods, such as it was never yet the custom to trade in”^. We are told by 
iMr. Harry Yerelst, a contemporary Bengal officer of the English East 
India Company, that “a trade was carried on without payment of duties 
in the prosecution of which infinite oppressions were committed. English 
agents and Gomastahs, not contented with injuring the people, trampled 
on the authority of the Government, binding and punishing the Nabob's 
officers wherever they pressened to interfere”^. 

With mis-ruie, disorder, corruption and oppression rampant through- 
out the length and breadth of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the miseries of 
the local people, as we know from copious references in the accounts of 
contemporary writers and records of the English and other European 
trading companies, knew no bounds. Eef erring to the condition of 
Bengal in 1765, the Select Committee in Bengal observed in their 
letter to the Court of Directors, dated the 19th February, 1767: — “We 
beiield a presidency divided, headstrong and licentious, a Government 
without nerves, a treasury without money, and service without subordi- 
nation, discipline, or public spirit * * * * amidst a general stagnation 

of useful industry and of licensed commerce individuals were accumulat- 
ing riches, which they had ravished from the insulted prince and his help- 
less people who groaned under the united pressure of discontent, poverty 

IK. K. Datta, Bengal Snhah, Yol T. 

2 Vanaittart’s Narrativef Vol. I, p. 24. 

3 Orme’s Indostenif Yol. II, p. 189. 

4 Original Papers Relating fa the Biafiirhances in Bengal from 1769-03^ Yol. I, 
pp. 170^73, 

5 Verelftt, View of Bengal, p. 48. 
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a-nd oppression”, Ei chard Becher, an experienced servant of the English 
Company, wrote to the Secret ; Committee of the Court of Directors on the 
24th 'May, Englishman to have Eeasoii 
to think ' that since the accession of the Compan}’ to the Dew'ani the con- 
dition of the people .of; this country has ■ heen. ' worse tliuii it was before; 
.and:, yet I am afraid the fact is. undoubted this fine country, 

which Nourished under the most, despotic and arbitrary goTemment, is 
verging towards its Euin”. 

At the seme time, this state of a&irs-' could not imt cause gji'eat hard- 
ships and disadvantages to the 'French and the. Dutch in Bengal. Not only 
was the political iiifiuenee of both destroyed under the stress of the 
quickly succeeding revolutions throughout India, but their commerce too 
was hard hit. So .far as. the Dutch 'were concerned, the decisive battle of 
Beciara, fought i.ri November, 1759, dealt a crushing biruv to their ambition 
to “rival the political power of the English iii Bengal* and henceforth 
their existence in. Bengal came to i>e entirely dependent on tlie goodwill 
of their rivals, the English. Stavorinus, a Dutch naval olhcer, who visited 
Bengal during 17(59-71 A.D., writes^: “Since the unfortunate issue of our 
expedition to Bengal, in 1759, the reputation of our countrymen has been 
on the decline, and we are obliged to be not a little dependent upon the 
English, with respect to the piecegoods wanted for our cargoes, both for 
Batavia and for Holland Their commerce, which had been previously 
“veiw profitable no tv ceased to be The Dutch realised the compara- 

tive weakness of their position, and with the natural psychology of a dis- 
appointed party continued to complain from 1760 onw'ards against the 
various obstructions to which their trade in Bengal tvas subjected. It is 
true that acts of reprisals were not absolutely wanting on their part^; but 
these oioly served to initate the English and to excite the displeasure of 
the Nawab's government against them instead of improving their lot in 
any way. 

In view of the repeated complaints of the Dutch, the «Jourt of Direc- 
tors in England sometimes instructed the Council in Calcutta.”^^’* to redress 
their grievances as far as possible, and oeeasionaiiy agreemeiits were 
actually arrived at between the Dutch and the English to prevent “alter- 
cations and disputes” between theiiAC These, hotvever, had onls tempo- 
rary eifeet, and the Dutch did not cease from cornydaining against what 
they considered to be their legitimate grievances during the administrations 
of Harry Verelst and John Cartier. 

The regulation of BengaFs internal trade formed iui item in W'anvn 
Hastings’ progi‘amme of administrative x-eforms, and as siu'h lie had to 
take notice of the complaints of the Dutch. In the rooutli of December, 
1778, he passed an order by which “the former Embargo laid upon the 
Ex portation of Grain” by the Dutch was ^eiiiireiy ta ken An 

& OUve\^' Narrative {Maleolm^a Life of Clives Vol. II, p. 89]. 

^ Stavorinus, Voyagz to the East Indies^ Yob I, pp. 499-501. 

8 Ibid, pp. 324-25. 

8 There are some references to this point in Oahndur of Persim PornitpoHdeme, 
Yols. II & III & IV. 

10 Court’s Letters, dated {a) April B, im, (b) 17 May, 17$fi 
Letter from the Oom-cM In Calmtta to the Court of Dirnctors, dated 14 th 
P'0brnafy,' 17-6$; Stavorinus, op, Yob I, p. 115, 

’^Letters from the Dutch CounpU at Mugli to the Governor aud the (doutwil 
of Fort Wiiliam at CaUuUay' • dated ' ISth. , December and B4tk December, 177S, 
PuMic Oonmdtatiom, Srd January^ 1774$ Nos. 6 & 7. {I. K. D.) 
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agreemeBt was also efiected in the next year regarding the supply of salt- 
petre to the Dutch froin Patna. This was, however, considered by the Dutch 
Council at Hugli to be too inadequate to satisfy their need. They wrote 
to the Council in ^ Calcutta early in November, 1774 : We, therefore, 

beg you will take it into consideration, that we have received so little (of 
saltpetre) for these several years past, that it does not in the least agree 
with the stipulated written agreement in the year 1774 and that the Dutch 
Coinpany suffer greatly by it; you will therefore be pleased to grant us the 
highly necessary Redress, and so far increase our share of this year’s pro- 
duce that it may the more agree with your's justice The 

Council in Calcutta communicated to them oh the 7th November 1774: 
"‘In Reply to the Letter you were pleased to address us on the subject 
of saltpetre beg leave to inform you that we are restricted from * .in- 
creasing the Quantity of your annual allowance by the orders of our 
Superiors they finding’ that the amount of what falls to their own share is 
hardly sufficient for their own Demand 

Towards the end of the year 1774 the Gouneii in Calcutta informed the 
Dutch at Hugh of the new system of government established at Port 
Wiiham in Bengal according to the Regulating Act, and at the same time 
expressed a desire of procuring a complete good understanding vith res- 
pect to the interests” of their different /‘Establishments” by granting 
them all possible assistance with a view to enabling them to carry on as 
before their “ancient lawfully constituted trade in these countries 
Relying on this promise, the Dutch sent two members of their Council, 
Messrs. Van Dankelman and Eilbracht, on deputation to the Council in 
Calcutta in the month of April, 1775. Their envoys carried a memorial to 
be delivered to the Calcutta Council and W'^ere also authorized “to answer 
by W'Ord of .mouth every question’’ that the English would “find proper 
and necessary to ask them by way of a more nice interpretation of these 
matters and their proi3osals The object of the Dutch in submitting 
the memorial was thus stated by them: — being resolved 
to display to you in as brief and succint a manner as will be possible, 
all those disappointments and obstacles we have been forced to struggle 
with during the last 18 years; by which means no other prospect is left 
us for the future but a continual fear of seeing those Mischiefs at last 
bursting forth into the Total ruin of pur Company’s Affairs in these 
regions if a speedy and dexterous Remedy should still remain unappiyed 
for, We have corrected in writing a Memorial concerning these Matters 

In this Memorial® the Dutch sought to de.monstrate how^ their old 
rights and privileges based on numerous firmans received from Indian 

IJengal Secref^^ Conmltatioms 7th November, 177 J^, No. 4 (I. R. D,). 

Bengal Secret Gonmdtatwns^ 7th November, 177^, No. 5 (I, R. JD.). 

15 L&titr from the Dutch Council at Hugli to the OouacU in Ccdcntta, dated the 
loth April, 1775, Bengal Secret Oomultatione, ^5th April, 1775, No. I. (I. R. D.). 

16 Ibid. 

17 Ibid. 

18 A copy o£ the Memorid is embodied in . Secret Oonsidtatiom. U5th 

The document is quoted in Appendix to this article. 
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Fillers aad governors . had been .infringed from time to time, particukrlv 
•Hiiice 1757; and they prayed ..that these '.rniglit be put upon their former 
footing. The special ]>oints of their complaint were regarding the vexations 
and obstructions from which their trade in sucli important articles as 
cotton clothsp saltpetre, opium, raw silk and silk stiiifs, suffered; the 
oppressions of the English Company ’s people on them : the practice of 
paying peshhash to procure saltpetre at Patna ; the embarrassments in the 
sphere of currency; disputes with the successive faujdai\^ of Hugh on the 
point of jurisdiction over the inhabitants of that place ; and hindrance 
caused to them by the stoppage of their' vessels at the numerous chowldes 
(customs-stations). The Memorial in conclusion contHiried a proposal for 
the exchange of the Dutch settlement of Baranagore u'ith some plot of 
land, in the eircde or environs of Chinsurah, equivalent to the extent of 
Baraaagore. 

The Dutch envoys were allowed to be present at the meeting of the 
Council in Calcutta, held on the 25th April, 1775, wltere they duly 
delivered the Memorial®. The Council in Calcutta then sent tlie follow- 
ing reply to the Dutch Council at Hugh on the 29tli April, 1775: — ■ 

“The discussion and Investigation of the several articles contained in 
jour Memorial will require some time, as it will be necessary for us to 
VTite to our distant Factories for copies of Pecords and other documents 
respecting them. But you may depend upon our bestowing the Nicest 
attention and as much to as we can spare from the calls of our other urgent 
affairs upon this investigation, that we may bring it to a satisfactory and 
speedy conclusion. In the mean time we beg leave to observe that as 
your memorial is only a general representation of Grievances without any 
specification of the objects aimed at for their redress, it would be our 
endeavours to afford you satisfaction therein if you would be pleased to 
state to us your particular grievances your pretensions foruied into precise 
articles applied to each head of your memorial. 

Messrs. Yan Dankelman and Eilbracht having veri)a!ly and in a 
Letter presented t-o us on the 2Bth instant requested tliat we would in- 
stantly publish orders in all places where cloth manufactures are establish- 
ed or otlier articles produced that the Trade of the Duteii Company may 
be carried on freely and without molestation in the same footing with our 
own and in the manner directed by the Mogul’s IlrraaiUKls &c*a. we have 
thought it proper to Cause a present publication to be issued which we 
conceive to be sufficient to produce the end proposed In- this recfuisitioii of 
whieii we have the honor to enclose you a copy and for the more effectual 
repression of all illegal attempts to prejudice the free Trade of this Coun- 
try we shall be ready at all times to receive and redress any complaints 
which you or your Agents may have to prefer to us or to those acting in 
authority under us. 

We beg leave to add that in all matters -which respect the privileges of 
your nation we shall make "it our -study to afford them every possible 
support' h 

IS Secret $Bth AprU- 1 (I, E. B.}, 

aogecree i$t Maf, 1775, 'Mo. 3 (t R. B.). 
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We have bo definite knowledge as yet as to how far the impediments tc> 
Dutch trade in Bengal were removed according to this assurance. In the 
course of a few years, the influence of some iiew^ factors in European and 
Indian politics complicated the relations between the English and the 
Dutch in the West as well as in the East. Einaily, in 1825 the Dutch 
ceded to the English all their establishments in India^^. 


APPENDIX, 

Memorial of the Dutch. 

“It will be needless for us to enter into a Detail of the General Cala- 
mity which for a series of these twenty years past have befallen this rich 
Country which we inhabit, and of the universal Decline of its Commerce- 
and Finances, which are the Sinews of a well regulated State, and much 
more so, to set forth the lieasons and Causes that have reduced the affaiz^s. 
to so deplorable a situation. The Politicks of your own Nation have sa 
clearly been productive of them, and you yourselves are so fully convinced 
thereof22, that we. should give ourselves a superfluous trouble to do it.. 

-X- ■ ■ ■ 

But the Chain of misfortune and Disgraces, with which the Dutch Com- 
pany during ail that period to the pi'esent Instant has had to struggle- 
within their Trade ; the Indignity and outrages which they and their De- 
pendants have suflei*ed upon many occasions; in fine the affront and 
violence offered to them, liave been as well the particular objects of our 
Idesentment as the Motives and Cause of our Cozistant Complaints. We. 
flatter ourselves however that these having been carried to Extensity are- 
at length brought to that Period in which we may hope for amendment.. 
We expect it Gentlemen from your Justice and Equity, and in that reli- 
ance we take the Libez-ty to lay before you in this Memorial, our situation, 
and our Grievances. 

To which End it appears sufficient for us to confine ourselves to a 
Demonsti’ation. 

Istiy. Of the Rights and Previieges which the Dutch Company have- 
Gbtai.ned in the Country at an immense Expence, of the several Eir- 
maunds^s from the Sovereigns of these Kingdoms and their Representatives, 
more than once received, confirmed and extended. 

2ndiy. Of the Infringements that have been made upon them from 
time to time and particularly within the last Eighteen Years. 


21 fS'ecres? Cons’ultatio'ns, hUh January^ ord febniaiiyf drd March and 19th Mayt. 

ISm (I, B. D., Foreign). ' ■ . ' ^ 

22 Gf. — “We easily account for its (cotton manufacture at Dacca) deciiney. 
ty the continual wars which liave of late years wasted the whole country, and in 
tile fomentixig of which we have had too large a share”. Ari unpublished letter of 
Mojof James Bennelh dated Bengal Blst August, 1765, printed in Bengal', Past 
afid Present, July-Sei>temher, X9$S. 

23 Eecently copies of these firmans, dated from 1613 to 1773, were kindly sup- 
plied to me by the Imperial Record Department, New Delhi, and I hope to edit and 
publish them separately, with due notes and comments, as soon as possible. 
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■ Brdiy.' ' TMt we now’ mean to claim' ■from you at this tiuiielioii, the 
'.Putting them., upon their former footing, since the English Company has 
'.declared; itself Bewan or Bepresentatiwe' of the, 'SoTereiirii. 

^ v . ' With .respect to the first . pomt.,'--' the ■ trade of the Dutch Companv, is 
^roiii iis infancy and first eommencement, in Bengal and Smut, takun 
notice of in the ■Eirmauiids of the respective' Emperors of Indost:m astond- 
ing (?) to the Irnprovernent of the Gountry and iiierease of the revenues. 
They therefore obtained by the Firmaunds the Power and Liberty f')f 
•carrying on a free and mn.iiolested ..trade' tliirju this Kingdono in 

‘whatever Places their Dependants might ■land, without Lett. Hiiiclrauce or 
Molestation from aiiv person whoiiisoever, . ^'oine'li less to be subject to 
Extortions and Affronts. Under the general. Head of all Prodiu'cs. are in 
particular eompreliended, Linneiis, Silk, Silk-stutf-^, htpiuni, Hait-petre 
..and Borax, as likewise the , 'Purcliase ■ of .Gra-in. These Privileges are suc- 
cessively received and in some of the Firniaunds cxreiided. Hie Fight to 
the tnanage of Silver, and the P'aynieiit of 2.t vuct. for Import and Export 
Duties once in the year at fixed Places, is also ineiiuied thtu-ciri. Unlhuittrid 
jurisdiction over the Company's servants and the Eight of exercising 
'Justice in (hvil Cases and of inflicting sueli Punislin unit in Criminal ones 
as do not reach to Capital, upon the other Inhabitants of their Colonies, 
being considered their subject and claim, their Eight. The Detention of 
their Ships and otlier vessels hj which the coarse of a flairs may be im- 
peded, is thereby strictly forbidden, in a woixl the Company has obtained 
by these Firmaunds, so particular and extensive a Eight and Power, that 
mothiiig but open violence can overthrow or destroy the smne. 

From that Time, or more properly after the taking of Calcutta, and 
the repeated victories obtained in the year 1757. over tlie Subahs of the 
Country, the vexation and calamities enereased. We were molested in 
every Branch of Commerce and our several inv'estiiie}.its decreased yearly. 
The Eight of purchasing Salt-petre from the first Hand, was |*)ot a stop to, 
by the exclusive privilege, which Lord Clive had taken care to obtain on 
behalf of the English Company, in this Article The Opium, an Article 
■of BO much importance, that was also endeavoured to he wrested from us 
by numberless Chicanerys and by the Pernicious monopolies of individuals; 
and the little we were able to obtain .thereof, as it werf- by a suftVrauce, 
we were obliged to pay at the highest Eate without being able to this very 
Hour to obtain by near so much as is yearly necessary in raimplete our 
nsual Demands. The same Evil, namely the indiscriminate investment of 
unprivileged Traders and the regulated means of constraint brouglit Into 
practice, have not only occasioned a general deedine in the Produces of the 
•Country, imt are also the Cause, that cloths. Bilk and Silk stuffs, are 
■decreased in quantity and qualit}^ and nevertheless risen to e most 
•exhorbitant Price; in so much that, 'shortly before these Events, %ve were 
able to provide cargoes for 12 or IB ships whereas fry the Decrease from 
.year to yearly it is wdth the greatest difficulty that we are now able to dis- 
patch ioade<i in due Time, two ships for Fhirope and p\it one for India'^^c 

. . ■' ■■■■: , ■ "Sfe."' ■.■■.. ■ ■■■ ^1? . . ■ . ■ ■ ■ 


Olive gained absolute coBtroi over saltpetre' trade in Bihar iu 1758-59. 

. 2Sln the light of this fitatement it is 'difEcult to .agree with the opinion of a 
iiaaodera writer (Dr. J. 0, Siiiha,' Ecorntme AnnaU of p. 170) that the trade 

the Batch in Bengal was very prosperous ‘’’during the decade beginning with 1770”. 

ITI 


, ■ :7 ' 

Since the year 1758 we have from year to year suffieientlv had reason 
to lament the_^ unjust Dealing and Oppressions of the English Chiefs of the 
bubordinate Factories, and of the Residents and Gomastahs in the aceru- 
nig. We have shewn and proved that these Disasters put it absolutely 
out of the Power of our Merchants and Gomastahs to fullfill their eon- 

.straiiit aiid EngageiTients with -US. ■ * ^ ^ 

ill the meantime the consequences hereof have been, the total Des- 
truction of the Cloth-Trade, the enormous Enhancement of the price of 
every article, the Desertion of the Earmers and Manufacturers, and the 
cause of the considerable Bankruptcies and Arrears, among' the Weavers: 

We must therefore Gentlemen for the General Good and for the Ee- 
•establishment of our drooping State, urge you to take these matters most 
seriously into consideration. Me have and are willing to pei'suade our- 
selves that you yourselves are convinced of the necessity of so doing, and 
to lay the Trade open and free from all Bestraint, incumbrance and oppres- 
sion. The measures which have been taken for that purpose since the 
Cummeneement of .]\Ir. Hastings’ Government plainly shew it. But how 
little to the Purpose tind how insufficient- these Measures have proved 
hitherto, requires but very little Demonstration. Not to speak now oi: 
what happened in Patna in the year 1761, 62 and 6B, in regard to Opium, 
we beg leave to recommend to your xittention the ('irciimMances relative 
to the Cloth Investment at the same place, in the year 1772, when the 
strictest orders had already been given for Liberty of Trade therein, and 
that in spite thereof, an insignificant Pyh’ar daringly arrogated to him- 
self tlie Power of openly ill-treating the Weavers and other Arifieies that 
had engaged themselves the Dutch Company, and to take away from them 
the goods, for which money had been advanced them for Account of our 
Company. In Dacca tliere has been introduced a mode ineonsistant with 
every former usage and custom, and ruinous to every one that has it not 
in his Power to carry on his Trade by Bestraint and Authority; onr affairs 
%vhich are of no considerable Extent were by this mode reduced to the 
most deplorable condition, and the abandoning of Dacca is the final 
Besuit of all the Vexations, Hindrances and Difficulties with which we 
have had to struggle, and to which we must ascribe- the loss of about 
20,000 rupees, which we shall not be able to recover from the Delols, who 
complain that the means of repairing their losses are entirely taken away 
from them, by the aforesaid arrangement, what Benefit has resulted from 
the late jiublished Freedom of Trade in the Aurimgs, dependent upon the 
Principal Factories? Have not we since experienced circumstances which 
give us the greatest Beason for heavy complaints? Witness what happen- 
ed in the year 1774 at Mahanendpore and at BuddauF*^. * 

The Great Opinion which our Superiors (whom the knowledge of these 
Particulars has reached) entertain of your just and upright Bemain.s, and 
the Impression wJiich they have already made upon us, leaves us no Boom 
to doubt, but on the contrary to hope tod expect, as the desir’d conse- 
quence thereof, your utmost Endeavours to restore the Cknmtiy to its 
pristine State of Lustre, to re-establish its Finances and to suxiport its 

27 In the Dinajpur district. ' 
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GoiiinieFce, botii SO iiiucli and thus Conseq[ueiitlT to participate in 

like Manner to tlie Dutch Company by letting th enjoy the salutary 
effects and advantages that must necessarily arise from such wiiolesoine- 
and Prudent Measures; ^ , 

If your Honors wouid now be pleased to enter warmly into the Busy- 
ness, it speaks as it were of itserf, that this good intention will extend 
itself over our trade throughout the whole Country. We persuade our- 
selves that thei*e would then be a greater Facility in laying in the res- 
].)ective Investiiients of Bilk and Bilk Stuff, fhe iiithculties attendant on 
which are of no less a right and Importance than in the other Articles. 
Ill the year 1772 full Eepresentations were made thereof by our Chiei 
at Cossimbuzar to the English Agents, as likewise to Mr. Hastings him- 
self. In consequence of the Orders given by liis Honor an incredible' 
Alteration took Place in the Price of the Patteiiys^® from 5 to 9 Tolas for- 
the Eupeo and we made bold to assert, that a real Freedom of Trade ac- 
companied with an effective Prohibition and Penalty upon all abuses, in 
particular such as happened in 1773, and have been thought of by a Mr. 
Pat tie, would have a further desirable Effect and contribute considerably 
to a reasonable Price for the Pattenys, the Provision of which is of equal 
importance to both Jiations. 

Froni the above Conference held by our Chief at Cossimbuzar Mr. 
Ross, with the Hon'ble Mr. Hastings, it appeared to us, that the name- 
of the Dutch Company had been used as a means of Imposition in the 
Trade or Provision of Pattenys, the English Gomasthas, in the year 1772 
have given up as purchased for Account of our Company, the Quantity of 
2,000 Maunds; whereas we can assure you that it was with the Greatest 
Difficulty we were able to procure 500 Maunds. In order to remove this 
Evil which is equally practised in Respect to the Silk Stuffs, whereby 
more than One Hundred thousand Pieces were given up at niaking for our 
Company and in Fact only 3,000 Pieces furnished to us, the aforesaid Mr. 
Ross proposed an expedient to Mr. Hastings, that in ease Oireumstances 
should absolutely require it, and the general Freedom of Trade and In- 
vestment was no less and the Principal End, we should consider it as 
proper and suitable to the Times, but at that Juncture must regard it not 
only as an absolute constraint and Limitation, but altogether utmeedfull 
as it conveyed, an obligation conipulsatory on us to give up to the English 
Agents and Gomasthas, the quantities of Silk and Bilk Stuffs, that we 
might have occasion for, and of the successive Pareds (?) to be purchased, 
in order to conipij therewith which would be inconsistent with Freedom 
exclusive of giving Room for a Hundred Pretexts of rendering the invest- 
ments difficult for us to procure, as has frequently been and is still the 
ease, when notwithstanding a like arrangement had been spoken of and' 
settled with Mr. Grueber, the English Gomastah, wdio informed us that 
our specifications or Indents had nothing to signify, and that in order to 
liave no Interruption in the Trade we must procure them u Ihra'wannalr 
from the above Mr. Grueber.. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Opium is an Article in which the Company in former days carried on a 
considerable Trade. Since which oppression have been cornmittec! and 


28 Goods oommissioiied or uiaanfactared '' to ' order. Wiiwii, of Angio*-' 

Indian ferm, p. 410- 

%n ' 
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•destructive riionopolies been carried on in it, which as have been hurt-full 
to the Enterprisers themselves and others equally. Private merchants 
made use of violence and inveterate Measures to secure to themselves the 
preference in this Trade and have thereby done it incredible prejudice. 

It was already carried to that pitch that our Gomastahs no longer 
durst receive any money from us in advance, and the little that could "be 
got at as it were by contraband could be obtained only at the most enor- 
mous Prices. The Numbers of Speculators and their modes of carrying 
on the trade absolutely prevented us from getting the quantity that was 
required of us to procure and purchase, * * ‘5^ 

In the Salt-petre, we have been allowed for our share of the Produce 
of Bahar the trifling quantity of 23,000 Maunds. The Maxim has been in- 
troduced since 1763 and 64 when it was imagined the English Company 
would renounce the exclusive Privilege which had been granted to Lord 
4..;]ive in the year 1758. It has, however, been ail this Time deemed im- 
possible to make any alterations, or fall upon any Plan or Arrangement, 
more conformable to the Buies of Justice^ not that there has been wanting 
complaints and Bernonstrances on our parts, as appears from last year; 
When, you were pleased to say in answer, that unless you fell short in 
your own Demands, there wnuld be no Alteration in it, therefore no fixed 
arrangement could be ever made. We beg leave to remark to you that 
this objection will lose much of its weight, if you would really please to do 
us justice. For you ^ili please to consider in the first place how much the 
Province of Bahar produces yearly, and how much thereof is brought up 
and exported by the privileged individuals; In the next place, how that, 
in former Days, when both our Company s, together with that of the 
French were inside contract with each other^^, their Demands were fully 
satisfied from the General Produce thereby that the Prohibition laid by 
you upon the sending of Salt-petre not made in Soujah ud Dowlah^s 
Country will answer little or not at all the Intention, as it is the General 
belief that Soujah ud Dowlah’s provinces do not produce near so much 
as we think, is shipped off, under that name from Patna and in particular 
transported from the country, all this impartially considered Gentlemen 
will convince you fully of the Justness and Propriety of Our Complaints 
in regard to the small portion of Salt-Petre that is allotted us. We agree 
nevertheless that this question will naturally arise, whether the English 
East India Company considering its present Situation has not a Bight to 
a greater share in the Salt-petre, than the other Nation equally Privileged 
with them to make Purchase thereof? The exclusive Bight, which after 
the Capture of Calcutta, they made themselves masters of, thro* Lord 
Clive, furnished them, as the Gentlemen Directors in England them- 
selves have maintained, the means, as in former Days were practised by 
Hadsje Ahmet® and Chodja Wasiiid-^h of monopolizing the Salt-Petre, and 
obliging others with it according to their Humours. But seeing that the 
said English East India Company has renounced that Bight, that it has 


29 Copies ot* the deeds of contract for saltpetre trade in Bihar, executed jointly 
by the English, the Dutch and the French in the years 1744 and 1746, were recently 
secured by me from the Imperial Record Department, New Delhi. 

30Haji Agmad, brother of Alivardi. : Tide, !K. K. Datta’s Bengal Suhah, Yol, 
I. pp. 218-219, 280. 

31 Khawja Wajid, a principal merchant Bengal. Vide, ibid, pp. 380-81. 

m 
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been, tlieir : positive Dk’ections' tliat'.tke' Butch Company shoulcl fiave an 
equal Eight with them in the Salt-Betre as formerly; and that these 

(Orders have beeii iBpeatedy nothing could be more just, more proper, 
axKl iiiore or more necessary for the Benefit of Both, than 

the fixing upon a sufficient mode of making a Partition of tlie iiK/oiee witli 
more Impartiality, and it was in that Expectation that in September 1765 
W'e declared our opinion with Confidence to the Couiudl of Calcutta, that 
in order to prevent an augmentation of Price in the Salt-Petre, it would 
be proper, that the Eight of the aforesaid Perwannah should not be in- 
fringed but that the Investment should be laid in hj one of the European 
Nations for joint Account, the same as was done by Agreement in the 
Year 1745. We remain still in those sentiments and we conceive that the 
contract made at that Time might serve as a Foundation, in case your 
Honours shoulcl think fit to treat further thereon, and would confer upon 
the Dutch Gompaiiy an effective Freedom in that Article. 

Exclusive of the above iiientioned EncToaclnrieiits upon their Trade, 
by which they must naturally have endui-ed many disadvantages, the 
Company has been obliged to support the Expenses of their Establishment 
and further to submit to an annual unjust Extortion at Patna, of more 
than Tw^enty Two thousand liupees under the name of Paisheusii : a con- 
tribution which upon strict Enquiry wfili be found never to have been law- 
fully levelled (? levied) upon the Company, nor ever otherwise to have 
him paid, than by compulsion, and a rigid iSxercise of Power with which, 
since the introduction of the Paishcush to this Time, willing or unwilling, 
they have been obliged to aequise, in order to avoid worse consequences. 

In the Exercise of the Prerogative of Coinage, we are frequently so 
.circumstanced as to be embarrassed thro’ Fear of Loss; The Privileges, 
■whereof we speak, belong to us, the Preferences in the coinage al)ove all 
others. By which we may carry the silver to the mint as it suits us. But 
how frequently has it happened that just as our work is finished and that 
we are provided with an immense quantity of liupees or Biecits of the 
current year, a fresh oixler is issued for the Coinage of new Siceas, where- 
by en.sues a Loss by the Batta in the Payment of the others. In such an 
Event the Company is exposed to a heavy Loss upon their own money. 
The lom'est Bate of Batta is in general from 2| to 8 p.t. The Eleven and 
Twelve suns have now for these three years preserved an equal value in 
their currency, notwithstanding the frequent attempts made to lessen that 
of the Former. Should now those of the Fifteen sun be issued out, as has 
been intended ever since last October, the value of the Eleven and Twelve 
SUBS Siccas will decline as usual, nud because there are no Eupees coined 
of the 18 and 14 sun none been current for some time, they will soon be 
declared sonauts,- which wul! occasion a very considerable Loss. 

We are sensible that this Evil, altho’ there may not a Possibility 
of wholly exterminating may nevertheless be reduced and set bounds to, 
as by the Order which mm published , in . the year 1773, namely that the 
Eupees of the foregoing year should, bearlan equal value with those of the 
next year entered upon, and', remain' so '-'till -the Current year*, should be 
assessed and People would be able ‘to provide against tto , Inconvenience 
thereof; 'if either 'certain Period'-'wae fixed ’for the ’Alteration' of' the Coin 
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or that Publication should be made of new Siccas to be carried and issued I 
when, if it should be required to postpone the same/ in such case the 
Publiek to be informed and made acquainted how long the Current Rupees 
could retain their Currency without being subject to a Batta. . This would 
however in no wise prevent a Loss arising to those who kept them to the 
last, for as the Period approached for the alteration to take place, no* 
Shroff nor other Person would receive such Rupees, as We knew before 
hand, would in a few Days be subject to a Batta, which necessarily would, 
avoid much Interruption in Trade. So admissible an Institution must 
then be desirable as well for the sake of some Powerful Banker and Dealers 
ill Exchange, as for the Publiek good, that all were put upon a Footing, 
wliieli is a considerable Point in Trade, and for which the publiek in gene- 
ral would esteem themselves obliged to your Honors. . 

We come now to the Point respecting the Exercise of Justice over the 
Inhabitants concerniiig which aitho’ Authorized thereto, we have fre- 
quently had disagreeable Breach and Disputes with the Eouzdar of 
Haugiilee^ 2 _ People who caii themselves our subjects and Inhabitants, 
claim very readily our Protection when they think it unadvisabie to stand 
Loyal before the Moorish Judge, and how many Instances could not we- 
produce that the Director has been prayed and soliicited, to enquire into 
some of the Disputes, to judge of them according to Equity and to deter- 
mine upon them from whence may be sufficiently deduced, that People 
to have in Effect considered us as having a Right to the Exercise of' 
Justice over our Inhabitants, but above ail the Sunnud granted to the 
Company in the year 1766 by the Nabob Seif-ul-Dowlah^^, Syed Nejubil 
Alii Khan, verbally says “That neither the Fouzdar of Houghly nor his* 
Dewan, nor any other of the Inhabitants of Chinsurah, Mirzapore, and. 
Barnagore as belonging to the Dutch Company, shall levy any Fine or 
Cornmitt any Assault, much less send their Servants to apprehend, and. 
bring before the Durbar of Houghly these or any of their Ryots, but all 
cases that come before them, must be left to the Decision of the Dutch^ 
Director, who, as often as the Fousdar shall lay any complaints before him.- 
of these shall minutely and impartially enquire into the case'/ 

Which very clearly fixes the power which we have over the inhabitants^ 
of our Colonies * We conceive w^e ought and may insist upon the 

undisturbed exercise of Civil Justice, carrying along with it the Punish- 
ment of crime which shall fall short of being Capital. 

W"e request the like attention to our complaints in regard to the 
number of Ghoheys^-^, that have been introduced here and there along the- 
shore and stop our Vessels under vain and revolvers (?) Pretences, as if they 
had a .Bight to visit them for whereas \ve might make good the Payment 
of the established duties at the old accustomed Places of Customs and for- 
the Proof thereof provide our vessels with Dusticks after shewing of which 
they should pass and repass. ^ ^ 


32 Certain instances of conflict between the Dutch and some successive fawjdars- 
of Hugh are known from Calendar of Persian Cor7e8p)ndence. Yols, III & IV. 

35 Saif-ud-daulah. 

3^ For some other references to chowMes before this date, vide Calendar of - 
Persian Corres'pondence^ YoL II, ps. 47 & 52-53:; YoL III, p. 42. 
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We now conclude this Memorial ■■with one more Proposition. The 
village of Bernagore (properij^'' Baihhegger) ■ lying in the neighbourhood of 
^Calcutta and thus; very ' advant,ageous.:i*or' your settlement. We tender to 
you in E'Xcliaiige by way • of Barter for ■■ as ; much ground in the Oircde or 
Environs of .Chinsurah as Baranegger contain its full Extent. On account 
of its great Distance from us, and have by no - particular Person to Govern 
them; the P'ossession of it is of' the less .eoiiseqiiei ice to us but of the 
•Greater Importance • to your Honors,- on account of its aforesaid vicinity. 
You wili therefore be pleased to take this- Proposal into consideration, and 
if it can with consistence, suffer it to take Place. Aetiiui in the Council 
Chamber at Ho uglily in Bengal, the 10th April 1775' h , 

55 This exchange actnally took place -in. the year,' 1788. ConsuUatwm. 12th 
Jmmarifj 17S9 (I. ' R. B. Foreign). 


" > : A Copy of Dastar-nl-Amal 

, : [Bj Syed , Hasan ■ Askari, . M.A., B-L.] ■, 

A bouiid voiiiixie of Persian manuscripts wiiicli was first discovered by 
tile History Department of the Patna College and exhibited before the 
Patna Session of the I. H. E. C. in December, 1930, has been recently 
acquired for the Patna Oriental Public Library. A similar volume, con- 
taining the same Mss., which the writer found among the scattered collec- 
tions 01 late Eai Sultan Bahadur, a representative of the famous Piaja 
Slntab Piai, the Naib-Nazim of Bihar (1765-1773), is, unfortunately, now no 
longer traceable. Though the w'hcie work is designated as Dasiut'-ul-AmaU 
miishtamil-her DastuT-i-Badshahan-i-Hindy and is written continuously in a 
single handwriting, on Arval paper, it really consists of three distinct pieces 
of work, of which the first is the real Dastur and the last two are extracts 
from the Shahnama of Tawakkul Beg and a complete copy of Shagurf- 
natna-iAv elayatf the well known book of travels of Itesamuddin of Nadia 
who was sent to England by Emperor Shah Alam to represent his ease 
about the Dewani and his restoration to the throne of Delhi. The unnamed 
scribe finished his last lines in 1248/1831. 

The author of the Dastur-ul-Arnal, with which this paper is concerned^ 
(Poll. 119; lines 18; size of the written portion 10" x 6 J'') has nowhere 
mentioned his name or the sources from which he compiled his valuable 
work. There are, however, sufficient reasons to believe that he was a Hindu 
Munshi, probably a Kayastha, connected with the official life of Bihar, 
or having access to those who possessed the official documents, and that 
he was a contemporary of Shah Alam II and Akbar II. He mentions 
manyi persons, mostly Kayasthas, of Diwan Mohalla and Begumpur of 
Patna who were probably connected with the Eevenue Department of this 
province and possessed the necessary papers. He refers to the papers of the 
Subah of Bibar relating to public revenue and revenue-free -grants, which 
were available in the house of Maharaja Kalyan Singh^. The wealtli of 
details given in the work about Bihar, its localities and people, establish the 
author’s connection with this province, and the imornate, iinideomatic, 
common-place, business-like language used in the Ms. reveals the practical 
mind of the Hindu and the ordinary working knowledge of Persian that he 
possessed. The author writes about Md. Tughlak that he *'went to the 
liell” : inserts in his skeleton-outline of the historv of Muslim rule in India 
the fanciful story of Eatan Sen, Padmani and Alauddin; speaks about the 
miracles of the goddess of Nagar Kot and says that it was the invisible voice 

IKharak Sen Karan, Gnlab Eai Ambast, Pannimal Sribastab are said to have 
been alive till 1210 F./1805-A.D. and they were in charge of^ Dami records; the 
descendants of Nannhoo Lai Sribastab are said to have been in possession of the 
papers relating tn Jagir and Minhai lands; Md. Baqar and his son, Meghn, were 
in charge of the Nizamat Daftar; Tajuddin Md. and Md. Eaza were srishtadars ; 
Harl Singh Karan was the Sristadar of Sair; G-odamai and Ganga Pd. Kayath were 
the Mnnshis of Khalsa Cntchery and they used to WTite Perwanahas in accordance 
with the royal Sanads ; Khnshal Ohand was the Srishtadar of Ttlaq ( ?) : Senapati and 
his grandson, Eai Prasidh Eai were the Chief Qanungos ; Suyawant Bay, Knlwant 
Raj and Nimchand were clerks. . , 

2 The eldest son and successor of M. Shitab Eai and himself a Kaya-i-Rayan and 
Naib Nazim of Bihar 1773-1781. See the writer*s paper in J. B. 0. R. S., June, 1940. 
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from the' Hindu temple 'oi-Narain: which induced Tipu 'Sultan to come to 
terms with Lord Cornwaliis. These strengthen the presumption that the 
author was, in ail probability, a Hindu. He stops short A%ith the accession 
of Akbar,: II, in' 1221, and .the last date w^hich he frequently re.fers ■ 
connection with many things, is 1213 Easli=1806 A.D. 

The length of the work and the variety of the subjects dealt with therein 
are such as to debar a detailed description of its contents. Many features 
of other, older, and more well-known Administrative Manuals are found m 
this work, also. On the other hand, some of the topics treated here are to 
be met with nowhere else. Many of the details about the topograph)^ 
■history, estates, revenue , ^aceounts,- anarcliicar ' condition, corruption and 
financial disorder of the province of Biiiar add iiiueh to our previous know'- 
ledge. At the same time, there are a few, thoiigli not many, unhistoiical 
statements and , inaccurate dates. For instance, Alivardi is represented to 
have been in Bihar as a deputy of Shujauddin IMahamniad Khan in 1133 
Fasli or 1727 A.D., and to have proceeded to Bengal in 1137 fasli; 1730 A.I)., 
leaving Heda^at Aii Khan as his deputyr in Bihar and Ataullah Khan in 
Bhagalpur. One may be disposed tO' make some allow’ance for the equi- 
vaient^ English dates, which are hopelessly w’rong here as elsewhere, but the 
facts can not be ignored that w^hen Alivardi undertook his Bengal expedition 
against Sarfaraz Khan, in 1152 A. H./1146 F/1739-41 A.D., he entrusted 
Bihar into the hands of his nephew, Haibat Jung, and that it was the latter 
who, when summoned to Bengal to help his uncle against the Marhatta, in 
1742 A.D., left his province in charge of Heclayat Ali Khan. Again the 
asserted death, at Mongheyr, of Baja Eamnarain with the daggers 
of Mughal assassins, and the demise of Najibiicldowla 'after his 
dismissal from his office' by Shah Alam to please the Mahratta 
are historically incorrect (Foi. 76-97a). The other things, winch 
it is hard for a student of history to sw■allow^, are tlie mythical 
accounts of early history of Mithila and of the Cheroes and the 
Ujjaynias of Shababad (foil. 15a, b). Again, the story of Sunder Singh 
of Tikari being released at the intercession of Durdana Begam, strengthened 
by the offer, through her, of such tempting presents as a gilded spinning 
wheel and an embroidered pillowy studded with jewels, valued at 3 lacs, 
though supported by family tradition, and the bardic songs still sung in 
Tikari Eaj, remains uncorroborated by contemporary historical w^orks. Such 
instances are, how^ever, few- and far betw^een and do not altogether diminish 
the value of the w^ork. There is much in it of historical interest and it 
cbyers a great deal of new grounds, as an analysis of the main contents of 
this unique Ms- given below will show. 

The Ms. has no- preface, but begins abruptly with a tabulated account 
of the Subhas of Hindustan, giving the boundaries, areas, details of Sarkars, 
Parganahas, Mahals and ChaHas, and the revenues in Dams, of the 22 
provinces. The statistical aocoimt of the 8 Sarkars of Bihar Siibah is more 
detailed and interesting. It is followed by a brief account of the Mahals 

3 The ' writer has come upon ' two Ms. copies of a Calendar prepared by one 
Akbar Ali ^ Khan, described as' Takil pi the Sarkar-i-Gompany’k The table of 
dates, Hegira, Fasli apd English from Babar to Akbar II corresponds, on the whole, 
with the dates famished by the present Ms. At any rate, the mistakes about the 
equivalent English dates, found In both, 'arerstrikinigly similar. On© of the eopies was 
written bv Jaganath Singh ‘MiikMard*0arkar% in 1838 A.D. while the ormnai is 
-dated 1245 A. H.-1236 E-Sept, imA.D,: ' v 

m 
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which were m possession of the Nawab Vazir of Oudh and of those that had 
passed into the hands of the English till 1213 Fasli (fol. la-12b). Foil. 
12b-20a cover an interesting account of the ‘^Rajs and the Zamindaris of the 
Eajahs of the siibah of Bihar 'h This is the only copy, so far known and 
extant, of the class of handbobks called Dastur-ui-Amal, which deals with 
the aristocracy of any province, much less of Bihar. One gets here a 
succinct account of such estates of Bihar as Tikari, Darbhanga, Hutliwa, 
Bheohar, Bettiali, Xarlian, BaudBagar, Jagdishpur, Bhojpur, etc. This 
.subject deserves a separate treatment elsewhere. 

The following folios 21a~22a give the distance from Azimabad (Patna) to 
Shahjahaiiabad (Delhi), mentioning the 58 chowkies, each of which appears 
to have been equidistant, and mentions the total revenue of Shah Alain, 
Nawab Vazir, Siklis^, Marhattas, (the Peshwas. the Bhonsla, the Gaikwad 
and Sindhia), the Xizam, Bohilia, Bangash Afghan and of the ‘excellent 
.(Rajput) Rajahs and Alaharajahs’ and of the jagirs and lands of the rulers 
tof Kumayun and Srinagar. A more detailed account of the total collection 
•of the various provincial governments and of the various powers, bcth native 
sand foreigners, is found on folios 79b-82a. 

A special feature of this Manual lies in the fact that it is the only 
Persian compilation, known to the present WTiter, which supplies interest- 
ing, and in. some respects, original, information, on folios, 22a-28a, about 
the Cliowkies and the three routes from Azimabad and one from Lucknow 
iand Balrampur'^ by which Nepal could be approached. One gets an idea 
of the nature of the country and its people, the distances between various 
centres of Nepal, and their boundaries. “The account of the Rajs and 
zamindaris of NepaP', though brief, is important as it gives some new 
names and facts. Tbe author's version of the circumstances leading to 
the overthrow of the Newars and the establishment of the Gurkha Raj 
throughout Nepal and of the negotiations between the dispossessed people 
and the English of Patna and Calcutta is well worth comparing with what 
we find from English sources. An attempt will be made to reproduce some 
portions, at the end of this paper. 


The next few folios (28a-39a) deal with such miscellaneous subjects as a 
list of the forts in the empire, titles of kings, vazirs, omrahs, of “exalted 
English gentlemen'', of the Nazims, Eajahs and Ray-i-Rayans, the modes 
of addressing letters, as suggested by the “Gentlemen of the Sadar Council 
of Calcutta", a statement of **Seh-handi expenditure of the whole '^f 
Hindustan", the salaries of the Amils, Nazims and the people of the various 
departments and the totals of the provincial expenditure." 

This is followed, on folios 39a-47a, hj Ains (regulations) about adminis- 
trative and financial affairs and concerning police and administration of civil 
and criminal justice. Space does not allow even a bare enumeration of 
more than 70 items of such rules as are given here. It would suffice to say 
that here, as perhaps, in Sir J. N.:SaAar's Ms., of Heda yat-ul-Qawanm S 

4 Tli6rels a remarkable corre'spoacieBce, sp/'far ' as^' ihe essentials are ^concerned, 

between the account given in the Ms. and that found m Kirpatick s history 

Nepal, concerning the routes from Balrampur, m Oudh, ^ Benishahr, and then 

between Khatmandu and Benishahr Benishahr and Tibet. ^ zt i 

5 The %vriter has consulted Sir X .N. SarkaPs Mughal Admimstration (3rd Ed.) 

nv herein th© Hidayat has' been analysed. • . \ ■ 
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by^Hedayatuliah Bilaariy one gets directions as to how the different 

officials of the Mughal Govemment should conduct themselves, what func- 
tions they were expected to discharge, wffiat precautions the^- should take"'" 
so, that there should , be, no 'wrong or over-assessment of revenues and taxes, 
no,, one 'should, go without' justice, none should be oppressed or feel distressed 
at the time: ..of' famine, and on , account . of being deprived of revenue-free 
grants and remissions allo’^ved. by the Sarkar. There are direetisiis for 
proper management of taxes, for the niaintenanee of peace and order, for 
avoiding the emptiness of the. exchequer, for keeping the lower classes and 
pjrofessionai people contented and for taking special care of the men skilled 
in arms. It is difficut To, say wdietlier these tvere mere paper regulations 
or represent actual working rules and ' procedures of the i\Iiiglia]s. At any 
rate, they had lost ail meaning when our unnamed author compiled bis book,, 
and when the Mughal Empire had ceased to exist, in fact, if not in name. 

After enumerating, on folios 47a -52a, the jagirs, Aitamgha, iiralrmotar, 
Madad-i-Maash, Aima, Inam, exemptions, and other eliariutbie encknvments. 
for the poor and the indigent, the author goes on to describe the corrupt 
disordered and confused condition of Bihar and its financial department. 
In this connection, one gets an interesting story of a certain forger of docu- 
ments named Hasan Ali of Azimabad, who, wdien hauled up, '‘sometime 
ago’b before the Emperor by the mace-bearer, Saifullah, son of Ghulam 
Ali Khan, pleaded his continued unemplGyment which forced him to com- 
mit the offence, but he added that Ms forged documents bore the linitatiDn 
seals not of his owm forefathers but those of his Imperial Majesty. On folio 
82b one finds a separate "account of the forging of royal sanads” -whereiri 
it is stated: — "In the reign of Alarngir when the saiiads and jagirs, 
Aitamgha etc. reached the office of the Diwan-i-Khalsa, ^lir IMuliamrnad 
Saghir, the Dhvan, used to submit s.n Arzdasht to His IMajesty and thereupon 
Saifuddin Ahmad, the mace bearer, wnis deputed and sent to Azimabad in. 
order to make enquiries about the dead and the missing and the persons 
dying intestate or absconding”. The said officer detected many instances 

of forgings (Similarly) "in the time of l\Iiihammad Shah Badsliah, l\Iir 

Saifullah, l\Iir Matiillah and AOr IMisIullah — all rnacebearers — %Y6re sent to 
Azimabad to enquire after the dead and the run-away, lieirless properties 
and lands with augmented revenues. They arrived in the City, made their 
enquiries, but their papers 'were not actually sent to the Imperial Court and 
are still available in the Khalaa Haftar Khaiia fof Bihar). In 1102 Fasli/ 
1786 A. D. Mr. William Leslie, the Chief and his second. Air. Holt, came- 
to Azimabad to check the Sanads on behalf of the E. I. Co. On account of 
their ignorance of the ways of the clerks, they were unable to correct the 
forgeries. Indeed, till now, 1213 Easli, there are many such men. (forgers) 
in the whole province, and particularly in Azimabad. Of these one?, hfufti 
Husain, %vas arrested and exiled”. Other such forgers, mentioned here, 
■were Mir Enayatiillali and his son, Afir Muhibullali, "who continued to earn 
his livelihood by this means down to the subaclari of Afaliab/d Tung 
(Aliverdi)” and Sambhapat. 

Polios 52a-77b contains a summary history of India from the time of 
Sultan, Shahabiiddin Ghori down to the accession of Akbar II, in 1221 A. H. 
"when the whole of India was convulsed .in, anarchy”. The sense of pro- 
portion m somewhat lacking here in that though the account of the different, 
periods has been' given in -a' highlykcondensed -form, the author could .not 
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■ resist the temptation of reproducing the numerous instances of the Juggler’s 
feats recorded by Emperor Jahpgir m his autobiographical Memoirs. A 
"welcome feature, however, of this section is the relatively greater attention 
bestow'ed on the events connected with Emperor, Shah Alam II. His flight 
from Delhi, his repeated invasions of Bihar, flank march to Bengal, futile 
efforts of liis allies, Imadul-Mulk’s activities, death of Miran, Mir Jafar’s 
replacement by Mir Qasim, agreement between the English and the 
Emperor, the defeat of the Marhattas by the Abdali, the ascendancy of 
Madho Eao Sindhia, the blinding of Shah Alam by Ghulam Qadir and 
references to Daulat Eao Sindhia, Perron and the English— are found in this 
place. The account, on the whole, tallies with what we find in recognized 
historical works, though here and there, one comes across certain discre- 
pancies which are, however, of minor character. The account of the battle 
of ilanjhi which occurred between “ Ali Buksh, the zamindar of Siwan, m 
the sarkar ot Saran, and Raja Dhoosi -Ham’’, a general of Baja Ramnarain 
(Naib Nazim of Bihar 1752-1761), given here, corresponds with that which 
one finds in some of the unpublished letters of Raja Ram Narain and is also 
referred to in Ibratnarna. We are told how the Bihar Raja had been 
strengthened in his resolve to defy the Shahzada by the encouragement ha 
received from Ghaziuddin Khan (Imadul mulk) and that being conversant 
with the Turk® language he understood the hint about his detention and 
internment in the Imperial Camp at Phulwari. It is needless, however, 
to multiply such instances. In the end, the author pays a significant 
compliment to the “brave English gentlemen who are unrivalled in intre- 
pidity and past master in the art of kingdom-taking”. “They wear the 
crowm” but we read further “though they are in a position to withhold the 
crowm and the office of the Vazir from those they do not like, yet they are 
very particular about paying their respects and observing the etiquette due 
to royalty”. 

The contents of folio.s 82a-92a deserve more than a passing notice. First, 
our author tells us about the Diw'an of the crown lands, “appointed by the 
Court and in sole charge of his department in the Nizamat”, the procedure 
he followed in preparing and maintaining the records, the deductions he 
made, and the share he assigned to the imperial exchequer. The Nazim of 
the time, we are told, used to take copies of these papers, including the 
list of the villages, with a statement of the assessment and of the ‘total- 
received-balance’ of the past and the present and he commenced collection 
on the basis of the Dastur-ul-Amal (revenue-guides). Here we get an idea 
of the further procedure adopted by the Nazims. Then the author describes 
how’ a confusion and difference arose in the records of the Nizamat and the 
Khalsa Sharifa. In this connection, he writes what appears to be difficult 
to believe that from the time of Shahjahan down to the reign of Muhammad 
Shah, the Diwan of Khalsa used to hold a rank not inferior to that of 5,00(1. 
.He mentions Fayyaz Ali Khan, Enayat Ali Khan, Rai Ram Singh of Thatta 
and Rao Shitab*Eai who were sent to Bihar as its Diwan-i-Khalsa during 
the reigns of Ahmad Shah and Alamgir II. “The Nazim of the time” we 

' s That tha Raja was aa accoEtiplished ' scholar of Persian is Gonclasively proved 
•by his published Diwau (collection of poems)' and his unpublished collection of letters. 
Some of his Urdu and Hindi lines have also coine down to us. But the information 
about his familiarity with the Turki lan^age, though not unlikely, is quite new. 

7 Note what the Patna historian says on the subject {S. M.). . , ; 
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' read: 'iurtiier “failed to. execute the affairs of the Diwaiii in accordance 'witii 
the' regulation of the rojai office -oil account of the weakness of the Sui- 
, tanat, and the Qariungoes of the Parganahs,. too, being sure of the protectian 
' of the Nazim, evaded, forwarding the papers as required by the regulation’ h 
, The author adds .'that Nawa!)' Ma.habat- Jung never took any step without 
, consulting the papers of the Khalsa but ‘Jafar. Ali Phan* had nothing to do. 
with them and in the reign of Shah A!a.m and the time of the Nazim of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 'the office of the Khalsa had practically ceased to. 
exist. He refers to ‘Nawab, Qasim Alii who took possession of ali the papers 
of the Khalsa, and to Piaja Bamiiarain and his diwans, Rai Eiip Chand^. 
and Klialdas, the last of whom .is described as the consumer of the pro- 
perties of others. “Klialdas had a collusive understanding with tlie holders 
of the Minhai (rent-free) lands and having entered unproductive lands of the 
jagirs in the list of the fertile lands of the Khalsa and vice verm, put them 
in practice, on the strength of the sanads, forged tor the purpose, and bearing 
the seal of the Emperor Shah Alain which could be manufactured for 
Bs. 1508 only’k Eaja Shitab Bai also has come in for criticism. Before 
he succeeded B-aja Dhirajnarain as Naib Nazim of Bihar, he had already 
had a thorough knowledge of all the papers of the province. He kept the 
office of the Khalsa in his own house and (as) he took about Es. 1,21,000 .as 
yearly Nazrana from the jagirdars he did not call them to account. The 
people of Bihar fell into distress on account of the famine that occurred 
in 1177 Fasli/1192 Nawab^ Hushyar Jung i.e., George Yansittart who was 
sent to Bihar tried , to examine the sanads of Minhai lands but Maharaja 
Shitab Bai stood in his way. kt laBt, Eaja Kheyali Eani and Mirza Zahur- 
ullah Beg"^® sat on the A manat Baft ar and submitted their report to Nawab 
Hushyar Jung who forwuardecl it to the Governor, Mr. Hastings. The 
Maharaja was arrested and sent to Calcutta but was acquitted and died 
soon after in 1181 Fasli/1175^^ A. D. (?). 

This section includes many other things about Bihar such as the parti- 
culars ccneerning Sadui, Nankatti, Paybaqi, Tauhr, Zarnindari, Moqarrari 
tenures, Minhai and Jagir lands etc. which for want of space we cannot but 
pass oA^er. The copious use of names of those who iield !Minhai and 
Moqarrari tenures in the different parts of Bihar, particularly in the sarkar 
of Hajipur, Parganah Slialipiir Maner and Talacla and Parganah Malda and 
Ha veil Bohtas etc. and the description of the Aucissitncles in their fortunes 
not only establish the connection of the author with the province but will 
also provide some materials to those interested in the study of land tenures 
in Bihar. Tlie writer has compared^^ gome of the details with other reliable 


tea. 


s Compare what Perminger’s FJfth Beport says about the wholesale forging of 
documents and the cost of pi’eparing the royal seals. 

9 Calendar of Persian correspondence III 47 j see also 88, 185. 

1C ^‘The Beg had the charge of inspecting Sanads of Jagirdars*' says Kalvaa 
Singh a P. 0. HI, 604. 

liThe date is wrong. Shitab Bai died in 1773- A. D. -1181 FasM. 

IZTo quote one instance, the Ms. says that the parganahs of Milki Balliah wer# 

f anted as Moqarrari tenure by the Governor General to Mir Zulfiqar AH Khan oa 
e Jama of 66,000, in 1193 F 1790*9l' A.D.)'the same Bgnre is found in a ll»* 

Co^ of Mir Zoifiqar All’s versified of himself, belonging to the Khankab 

Deorah feawf <Gaya). Partial oowohoration is available in Ferminger** 
Fifth Beport Vol. II. , , ; , . f . ® 

.'i'^ 
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sources and found them coiTect. Another interesting feature of this sec- 
tion is the account of such parts of Bihar as the Parganah of Kira-o-*^ 
Mangror of Sarkar of Shahabad, of two Parganahas of sarkar Saran and- 
of about 23 Pargaiiahs, originally belonging to the sarkar of Tirhut, which^ 
had passed respectively into the territories of the Eajas of Benares, the 
Nawab Vazir of Oudh and the Baja of Nepal. On folios 90a-92a, the 
author gives a copy of the farman which emperor Aurangzeb granted to’ 
Basik Bass Earori to serve as a guide in revenue matter. It agrees, word- 
for word, with that translated by Sir J. N. Sarkar in his ‘Mughal Adminis- 
tration' except that in the ‘7th clause, here ‘the Survey of Khaja Tarachand*’ 
has been referred to. and is not found elsewhere. The farman is, however,, 
incomplete. 

The Ms. concludes with an interesting account of the Bengal Bevolutioh 
which, brougiit !Mir Qasirn on the Masnad and gives some new names of the 
officers of Mir Jafar’s army. There are also brief references to the events 
leading to the battle of Buxar and relating to the last years of Shah Alam. 
The Marhattas, the Jats, Hyder Ali, Tipu Sultan, disastrous adventures of 
Wazir Ali and the English have also been noticed here. This brief account 
of the Country Powers concludes with a sentence which is worth quoting 
“Now we see none but the Englishmen. The future belongs to those who 
have power and authority 

Before bringing this paper to a close, the present writer considers it 
worth while to translate certain passages from the author’s account of Nepal 
with a view to evaluating its proper historical importance. Many of the 
informations furnished here have been found to be easily verifiable from 
contemporary English sources, avaiiabie at Patna. 

“The most excellent of all the Eajahs of Nepal was the ruler of Jumla 
with his capital at Chinnachan. These days his territories are in the 
possession of Ban Bahadur^^. A small portion of his territory is included 
within the jurisdiction of the Baja of Bhoot (Tibet?) who has his seat at 
Lhassa and the Jumla Baja lives there with his son, Prithinarayan. Next 
comes Baja Siddhinarayan of Kashki which is situated at a distance of 3A5 
kos from Kantipur and adjoins the territories of Mallibum. The third 
kingdom was that of the Gurkhas whose ruler, Prithinarayan, gradually 
established his sw’ay over the whole of Nepal. Then there were the Baja 
of Kantipur or Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon and Lalit Patan. Bhatgaon, which 
w^as ruled over by Banjitraal Beo, had almost 18000 pucca^s buildings of 
wiiieh the Haveli of the Baja, decorated with gold (?) was the best and 
the most prominent from a distance. Lalit Patan and Kantipur had about 

24000 and 22000 houses respectively The fifth and the sixth w^ere 

the Bajas of Prdpa and of Mallibum whose respective rulers were B-aja 
Mukund Sen and Baja Kirat. Baja Mukiind Sen, the zamindar of Palpa, 

IsThe bistoriain* F. Khairuddia, too ■ ^ mentioBs this fact in Tiihafa-tTam. See 

also Fermiiiger's Fifth Eeport II 469 m this connection. 

The grandson of Prithinarayan who . succeeded his father as an infant ^ to the 
throne in 1776. Eeference is found in this Ms. to his son by a Brahipin wife and 
^.also to his mad quarrels with his own'_p®ople. ' 

3.5 According to Hamilton, , these exaggerated figures, assigned by the natives* 
probably represent the ^‘aggregate of persons , of -all age^ and sexes in each town’* 
(G.S.H JD.H. . 678). Even if they , really mean,. houses, . all of these could not. have 
mm brick buildings (iMd), ' / ' : ^ 

' ' IP ■' ' "■ ' ' ' 
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'had divided^^ Ms state among his four sobs. One of these was _Palpa which 
is BOW in possession of his descendant, Raja Mahadatta Sen. He has been 
-allowed to i-etalii his za of Palpa because he miuiied his daughter 

■with Bahadur Sail, the uncle of Ban Bahadur Sah (the ^ Gurkha Raja). 
-Raja MaliadatttSeMMias his- place in Palpi. He^tilso holds Biiutwai, 5 
Maiizii from. Palpi. The'Na\¥ab Vazir gave certain Yillages, at the foot 
'•of the Mils, to the Raja of ButivaL The second son got Tarihoon which 
-is 78 kos from Palpi and 100 kos from Benishuiir, where Raja Kirutbum 
of Maiibum resided. Kumar Bat Sen of Tanhooii had to leave his lerriiories 
and is at iiresent residing in the za.mmdari of the Sarkar of Chaniparaxi, 
within the province of Bihar, and at. the' foot of the Mils. His younger 
brother, Jinki Bat . Sen, ■■ w'as fortunate to marry the sister of Raja Ran 
Bahadur. He has been paying revenue' and ohering presents of elephants, 
cows, dear, musk etc. to the ruler of the time till now, that is 1218 Fasli. 
The third son had got Makwanpur and Tanakpiir wdiicdi, in the past, 
■belonged to the Raja of Tirhut and at present, that is, 12.18 Fash, comprise 
88 Mahals at the foot of the hills. The fourth son had been given the tend- 
toTj of Rajpur which is situated on the hills and adjoins the territories of 
'the" Raja of Tanbooii. Khancbi, on the hills, and adjoining the frontier of 
Balrampiir, within the jurisdiction of the Nawab Vazir of Oudli, w-as the 
•Bexenth of the Rajs of Nepal and its ruler is related to Raja Ran Bahadur 
Sah who has, therefore, suffered him to retain his territories wiiicli he does 
till 1218F. Khancbi is situated at a distance of 170 kos from Balrampiir 
and cf 82 kos from Benishalir and the territory of Raja Kiratbum. Adjoining 
to the frontiers of Khancbi and near Balrampiir is Udaipur^® (?), ruled over 
by a petty Brahman zamindar. Urghaioos was the ninth Raj and the tenth 
was FaisruaiR®a (Paison?) whose ruler was a petty zamindar. The Raja 
'of Arghaloos had to leave his territories and is residing with Narsinglibiim. 
Raja Srikrishna Sabi, the ruler of Sultana, the eleventh Raj, is still, alive 
and continues in possession of ills territories because he married one of the 
sisters^^ of Ran Bahadur Sah. Gurhoon and Aliisikot were the twelfth 
and the thirteenth Rajs, the ruler of the .second one being a petty zamindar. 
Musikofc is 4 Manzil from Arghaloos from BJioongar (?) to Klie.eirjgtuii (?). 
The country is fairly populated and is included in the Garhoon Raj. The 
zamliidari of the Raja of Musikot extends over 9 kos and he is still in 
possession of it. Raja Motichand, the ruler of Bhootana, the fifteenth Raj, 
and the daughter's son of Raja Har Kumar Bat* Sen has also to abandon 
.his territories and is living with the said Raja. Raja Narsiiigh, a jietty 
zamindar, is still in possession of this .state. The Raja of Glieririg, the 
seventeenth Raj, was a petty zamindar. He had to rcdincfuish his territories 
and is now passing his da.ys in the hills. On the other hand, the Raja of 
Sambliarkot (?) the eighteenth Raj, was also a petty ruler, but is still in 

B Hamilton rightly thinks that the division proved very disnsirous (Hamilton’s 
Nepal). Note the new information about the contemporary representatives of the 
family and their matrimonial connection with the Gnrkliaa {H. M.h 

Hamilton speaks of Prithipal Sen who was Raja of Palpa and also of Biitwal 
in Gorakhpur in 1801. Probably Mahadat 'succeeded Mm on his assassination la 
'about 1805 {G.S. H. B. Hh 697). , 

13, pa These and some others are not found in the list of Chowbeisya Rajas given 
; by ‘Kilpatrick, Buchanan, Golding et^. The list given in this Ms, differs, to a 
cefttain extent from that found in 'English' , ’^ork. ■ 

1^9 G. S. H. H, 7Cfi. ‘ -'According ■'“ft-Eaihilton, however, the Rani of Saliana 'stas 
the sister of Bahadur Sah, th© regent of ■ Nepal. . . ■ ^ • 





possession of his territories. Such is uko the case with Eaja Sewan^o Singh 
(?}. The Raja of Gulmi, the twentieth Raj, had married his daughter with 
Raja Ran Bahadur Sah. He left his kingdom and is at present residing 
some where in Xepal while his family and dependents are with Eaja liar 
Kumar Datt Sen, the Eaja of Gulmot, whose capital is Nathakhan. The 
twenty first Raj w^as that of Bhoar whose ruler having left his territories is 
living in the country of the Eaja of P'aipa. Mandhatta Sah was the ruler 
of Xoakhot, the twenty second Raj. It was situated on one side of the 
river Banasi (?) which had a bridge while the other side of the river was 
included in the kingdom of Kantipur. The Gorkhataiiar on the Biidhi 
Ganga, is a walled city with gates and bridges. Mallebum and the kingdom 
of the Bhoot (Tibet) are situated on the vrest and the north of the state of 
Kaokot. klir Mardan Sah, was the ruler of Lamber Junk (Lam Joong?), 
the twenty third Raj of Nepal. Raj Roogum was the twentyfourth Raj of 
Nepal. 

These Rajas were (mostly) descended from a common ancestor, ruled 
independently in their respective jurisdictions and did not pay tribute to 
■any one. At present some of them pay tribute to the descendants of Raja 
Prithi Narayan while other have been deprived of their kingdoms. 

Of all the cities of Nepal, and next only to Chinnachan, ruled over by 
the Jumla^^ Raja, the best were Bhatgaon, Kantipur or Kathmandu and 
Laiit I^atan whose respective rulers, Raja Ranjit-maldeo, Raja Jaiprakash 
.and Raja Jyoti Prakash^s — all of the same stock — ^v’ere independent rulers of 
their kingdoms. Of these the prestige of Raja Ranjit mal deo was the 
highest. Jyoti Prakash died childless and as for the other tw'o, dissensions 
.arose amongst them. Ranjit mal deo summoned Prithinarayan, the Gorkha 
Raja, who had been in his service^^ in the past at the head of his troops, 
and asked him to expell Raja Jay Prakash. The Gurkha Raja went to 
Kantipur, fought with Jay Prakash, overwhelmed him and took possession 
of Kantipur, Jay Prakash, being hard pressed sued for peace and his secret 
negotiations having been accepted by Ranjit Mai Deo, the latter sent for 
Raja Prithinarayan. This alienated the Gorkha Raja and he began to gather 
all his soldiers, Jamadars and generals. When this news reached the ears 
of Ranjit Mal Deo, he composed his differences with Jai Prakash and ihej 
attacked Prithinarayan but were defeated. Bhatgaon, Kantipur and Lalit- 
Patan, in fact, all the 24 Rajas of Nepal passed into the hands of the 
Gorkha Baja. It was at this time that in response to the appeal of the 
dispossessed Ptajahs, Eajit^,^ and Jay Prakash Mr. Rannel (Thcmas Rumbolt, 

20 Tlie Careless scribe has mis-spelt many names and his loose writing has made 
it sometimes difficult to decipher the real meaning of his words and sentences. 

21 It is admitted by all the writers that the Jumla Baja used to exercise a 
general sway over the whole of Nepal. 

22 Ail accounts agree that Tejnar iSimha Mali was the ruler of Laiit Patan 
when it fell, along with others, in the hands of the Gorkhas. But we read about 
Jay Prakash^ ^ putting to death those, who had made his* infant son, Jyoti- 
Prakash, king” (Wright’s H. of N. 224). 

23 Father Givesepp’s says that ^*the Gurkhas had been formerly a subject of 
Gainpreyas” i.e. Jai Prakash fA.B.). **The Gurkha principality had been a vassal 
of Khatmimdu (Landon) and not of Bhatgaon but Prithinarayan was indebted to 
Ranjit mal for his stay with him before Ms rise to power, 

24 Dr. N, L, Chatterjee has tried to establish, from official sources, the identity 
of the Eaja who first sought the help of the English (Yereist Rule in India). 
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the Chief of Patna) the English Chief of the Bihar Subah proceeded^® Ironic 
Azimabad to, Nepal at the head, of two platoons. He could not penetrate^-. 
further because of the crowding in of the hiliv people and also for want 
of a wise and experienced guide. Baja Prithinarayan laid the armies of the- 
Eajas under blockade. Eaja^ Jay Prakash was killed and Banjit Deo 
was. taken .prisoner.. He. was, however, ■ asked to say w'hat he wanted. He* 
was , led by his .'fine , sense ' of honour, to request permission to proceed to 
Eashi. .Accompanied by his 2 queens, his son AbMoot^^ Singh, and Jograj, 
Ehatowta,',a fe]low^tldbesBlan and once the director of his affairs, he arrived 
.at .Benares. ■■ Eaja.Eanjitmai Deo sought an interview with Hr. Alexander, 
the,. Chief of Azimabad (Patna) and acquainted him with the circumstances - 
of Nepal. "Mr. Alexander wrote. to Calcutta about it. The Eaja also sent 
from .'Benares to .Nepal. . Afadhut Singh and Jograj bearing letters for the^ 
Eajas of that country, but died shortly after that. His two queens burnt 
themselves on his funeral pyre. Abdhut Singh is now staying in the W'ang 
(Dang?) territory, at the foot of the hill, and 5 manzils from Lucknow which 
is in possession of the Nawab Yazir of Oudh, and Narsingh burn, the son of 
Eaja Kirat bum is sympathizing with, his cause. (Indeed) Eaja Ivirat bum, 
of Mallibum had seiit.liis agents .to' Etamad-ud-Dowia, Mr. Hastings, the 
Go%^ernor, with a w’ritteii request that he should try to restore Abdhut. 
Singh to the Nepal Eaj and undertook (in return) to send an annual sum of 
Es. 80 lakhs. He signified' his- readiimess to bestow upon Abdhut Singh 
half of his property in cash and kind but he requested (the Governor) to 
allow him to purchase about 20,000 guns in his country and also to station 
a Teliingha force high on the hills. Eaja Kirat, however, died but his 
ambition remained unfulfilled. On the other hand, his son, Narsingh bum. 
had to pay the penalty by being expelled from his kingdom. 

25 The expedition was led by Captain Kinloch in 1769 but he could not proceed 
further then ^Sedowly'. 

26Kirpatrick informs us that Hanjit **died at Benares leaving a son named 
Abdhoot Singh who for sometime laboured to engage the English Govt, as a measure- 
of reinstating him in his paternal dominion’* {H. N.}. 

27 Mr. Alexander w-as certainly present then in Bihar {C. P. G.) having been 
appointed in 1770 as the Chief of the Comptrolling Council of Revenue at Patna 
(Perminger F. E. Icci). 

28 It is difficult to say how much of truth there is in this story. At any 
rate, the writer has not been able to find any corroborative evidence of it. 
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Origmal Famin^ graBted by the Emperor Jahangir, dated 26th Sahrniir Mali 

Hah! in the year 13 . 


[God is Great.] 

{Seal ) ' . 

Ahnl Muzaffar (Xuruddin Muhammad Jahangir Badshah Ghazi)’ 
Muhammad Nnruddin Jahangir BMshah Ghazi, son of Akbar Badshah,. 
son of Humayun Shah Badshah, son of Babur Badshah, son of ‘Umar 
Shaikh Mirza, son of Sultan Abu Sayyad Badshah, son of Sultan. 
Muhammad Manir, son of Miran Shah, son of Amir Timur Saheb Kiran). 

Kow this august Farman is granted to the effect that the duty of Zamin- 
dari and Chaudhurai of Tappa Barari and Tappa Bewra etc. including Rasum 
Nankar, parganah Kahalgaon, Sarkar Monghyr in the province of Behar, is* 
conferred as noted on the back, on Hiranand, son Madsudan and Zunnardar 
and his descendants from the witer crop of U'shakanile. He shall minutely 
engage himself in the discharge of the said duty as far as possible, and shatt 
not fail to carry out the same. He shall by good treatment, keep the tenants* 
and ryots satisfied and contented, and shall try his best to increase population 
and improve cultivation. Every year he shall forward an annual comparative^ 
statement of the office (Mu’ajna-i-Shar-rista) and a report of his work (Dasturul* 
^Amal) under the seal and signature of the Qanangos through the Dewan of the 
Province of the Huzur. It is required that my august children and Wazirs* 
and Amirs of high dignity, and honoured and dutiful Hakims and Mutasaddis- 
of the affairs of the Dewanl, and the Imperial servants, shall consider the- 
abovenamed person as permanent Zemindar and Chaudhuri of the said Tappa,. 
and not consider any other person to be his sharer or partner, and shall allow 
him to take the income of the fixed Rasum according to the usual practice., 
(Portion half eaten by insects). It will be the duty of the tenants and residents, 
of that place not "to act against his advices, which will always be for the 
benefit of Government, as weB as of tenants. They should know this is very- 
urgent, and should not demand a fresh Sanad every year, and should not act 
against the august Imperial Command. 

Dated the 26th Shahrnur Mah Elahi in the 13. 

(O/i the back of the document) 

The duty of ZamindM and Chaudhuri of Tappa Barari, Tappa Kabarha- 
Dewra etc, including Ras^m JSFankar in parganah Kahalgdon, Sarkar Monghyr 
in the Province of Behar is conferred on Hiranand, son of Madsudan, Zuannar- 
dar, the servant of the august majesty, (who) expects that through kindness- 
a signature be made for the Mutasaddis of the Kialessa Sharifa, directing them 
that they may confer the Zamindarl and Chaudhurai of the said Tappa together 
with Rasiim Nankar upon this slave, children after children, and that they 
should after remitting the Tasdik, grant a memorandum for obtaining th^ 
august Farman from the beginning of the winter crop U^shakanile in the Hijri 
year 975. 

Tappa B*rar!. 

Tappa Kabarha Dewra. 

TappsArar- . ... , A.' 

Tappa Haveli, •' ^ - ;; ; *'■ ■, 

190 ' 
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Tappa Madiiuman. 

(Whole passage illegible).,. ' ' 

On the .writing o,f the shelter of honour and respect ability (illegible) the 
langnst sadar and the shelter if kindness Manavi Khan(‘l) and (iliegibte). ■ 

Seal of (iiegible) khan (illegible) to the Emperor Jahfiiigir. , 

Dated 9th Mah Mahr in the Elahi year 13. 

•(Seal tom) 

(Torn) ' ■ - 

ilth Mahr (illegible) in the year 13. 

Copy entered in the^ Sarishta.- 

Mark 11th Mah Mahr in the year 13. ■ 

Compared with the Wakeya on 22nd Mahsahr U’ran. proved '.in the Daftar 
•■of the Sarishta — 9th Mah Mahr in the year 13. 

‘{Seal of Manoliar Das) 

Seal (Illegible) servant of Emperor Shah Jahan. . . '■ ■ 

■ (Illegible of Emperor illegible) ’’ 

6th Mah Mahr in the year 13. 

.m UNPUBLISHED FARMIN OF EMPEROR JAHlNGlR IN BEHlR- 

This Farman under discussion relates to a grant of a Zamindar! to the 
Bharokar Raj^ in Parganah Kahalgaon, Sarkar Monghyr, Subah Bihir 
‘dated 26th Shahrnur, Mah liahi of the ISth year of the Coronation of Emperor 
Jahangir. Besides owning one of the oldest sanads of the Mughal Empire, 
the family has the proud honour of possessing several other ancient documents 
'Ofthe Mughal Government, namely : — 

(1) Sanad of Emperor Shah Jahan confirming the grant, dated 1019 

F. S. (1613 A. D.). 

(2) Sanad of a Subadar granting the Easum of Chaudhtiriai of 4|- pe^ 

cent upon ivaste lands, dated 1020 F. S. (1613-14 A. D.). 

i(3) Sanad of a Subadar granting an ^inam (free aift) of a fishery dated 
1040 F. S. (1633 A. D.). 

(4) Sanad of Emperor Shah h4lam granting a iiankar of Rs. 7,500^ 
dated 1174 P. S. (1767 A. D.). 

The special features of the present Farman are the following 

(1) It begins with AHaho Akbar in stead of Bisraillahir Rahman ir 

Rabim. 

(2) It is an Altamgha grant in red seal which signify a special nature 

the grant. 

^ The history of this Zaraindari m given by W. W. Hunter in ¥ol. No, XIV, of thje 
■District Gassetteer of Blmgalpur and Santal Parganas (pp. 244-40) Is not all correct. He 
csays that the Zamindirl was granted by Emperor Akbar 'to Brahman brothers, mmed Hira* 
;tmnd and Vedanand. Bat Akbar*s regular Settlement of Land in this part did not begin 
"before the conquest of Baud Khan Kararanlin 1574 A.I>, Moreover Hiranand has been 
mentioned as the recipient of this zamindar! of Kahalgaon in 1613 A.B. The gap is too 
tong —-44 years. ^ ' 

The family migrated from a village called'Bhita in the district of Bai Berili of mordern 
U. T. They were Kanyaknbja Brahman coming from the bank of the river Samyn. 
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(3) TJie big seal on the top of the Famto contains the names of the- 

Mughal emperors from Timur to Akbar. This type of seal isv 
seldom found in Mughal Farmans. 

(4) The procedure of the Mughal Land Settlement may be learnt from: 

the perusal of the document. 

Comment 

The Farma-n began with AUaho Akbar in of usual Bismillahir- 

Rahman ir Rahim. ^ In a document the mention of the name of God is . 
rarely found. If anywhere God is to be remembered, it is done by Bismillah 

and 786 (numerical value of which is Bismillah ). 

It is w^ell knovTi that the phrase of Bismillahir Rahman ir Rahim was substi- 
tuted by AJIaho Akbar during the reign of Akbar in 1576 A. B. The change 
was followed all throughout the reign of Jahangir and was changed in the year 
of the Coronation of Shah Jahan.^ 

The Red Seal is significant. It is a mark of Altamgha grant. Tamgha 
*) is a Turk! word which means ‘ medal h It has been Arabicised by use of 
definite article Ai (JJ). A Farman issued under red seal was considered to 
have been issued from personal department of the Emperor. It refers to a 
grant of land under cultivation and not of fallow land.®. This type of grant is . 
generally hereditary. In this grant, it has been particularly mentioned that it 
is in perpetuity and that no renewal needed from year to year. 

Har sal sanad-i-Mujaddad na talband. tabligh wala takhallufo 

inharaf nawar and. 

The royal successors, their officers and others concerned were commanded 
to treat the holder of as permanent and without a partner. Raja Manohar' 
Das in the 13th year of the reign of Shah Jahto confirmed the Farman 
under his official seals. ® 

Such grants are rare, but one such grant was made to the East India 
Company by Emperor Shah ’Alam in 1765 under red seal and it was treated 
as Altamgha grant. This grant could not be revoked except in case of delinqu- 
ency and is not transferable J 

The seal of Emperor Jahangir affixed to this Sanad is a peculiar one, 
contains not only the name of the Emperor ISFuruddin, Padshah Ghazi Jahangii^ 
but also all his ancestors from Timur to Akbar though most of them had no 

® It is Macdonald, Sacred Literatures of the East, Introduction. Iranian custom was - 

to mention : — ■ 

Banama-i-Bakhshamda4-Bakhshaisghar*x-M©herban,. 

Se© lartash-namah, preface, by I*amsb6dji Lumji, Api. 

® M. L. Roy Choudhury, The Bin-i-Iiabi, pp* 236-237. 

^ Saxena, Shak Jaban p. 244 K-11. Baobab Hamab 1, 126-20. A. H. Lahori. 

® Gladwin’s ’Aiii-i-Akbari, I, p. 383, ■ ■ ■ 

^ See the seal on the left band side of p. 2. 

^ Colbrooke’s Supplement to the Digest of Bengal' Regulations, p. 283, quotes an ins- 
tance of a transfer of land under Altamgha grant. Phillips in bis “ Land tenures in 
Bengal ” p. 463 says that such transfers were permitted only after 1773. But long before 

this in 1161 F. S. ( . ,) a village called Ibrabimpur was sold under the seal! 

of Muhammad Gbaus, a Naaim, see Pidvy Oouncil paper book in case 418j, p. 384, 1 896* 

imi' , \ ' 
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connection with Hindtstaa,' '-'' "This shows, that they looked upon Hindustan as 
the hereditary kingdom of 'Mnghals, tracing their descent from Timur the first 
Unghal conqueror of India.*^ ■■■'Affixture 'Of an AltamghaSeal signified, so far 
..as theeonferree waS' concerned, .an additional dignity to the grant. 

"The formdities conmdei with the Farmdn : — 

The Farman under review begins with now — now" the parganah is 
-settled ; this means the land was .'preyiously settled with some one else and 
Altamgha seal corroborated that the settlement concerned a cultivated land. 
In the summary of records of the' Zamindari .in Behar kept in Collector's office 
.-at Bhagalpur*^ it told that the one Jankiram, a Kalwar (dlstillar caste) .was in 
possession of this parganah. Following a quarrel between Jankirain and the 
two Brahman brothers Nazim of Patna sent a punitive force and Jankiram 
was killed. Subsequently the zamandari and Chaudliuriai of the parganah was 
conferred upon Hiranand and Yedanand. 

To whom was the Farman addressed 

Under the British S3?stem, a document evidencing a land settlement is 
•generally addressed to the grantee only. But a Mughal Farman was addressed 
'to the officers of the Crown, to the suceessors of the Crown, and to all those 
•concerned now, and hereafter giving in very wide terms the conditions of the 
grant and the general duty of the eonferree. In British India a settlement of 
land, there is no other stipulation except the payment of revenue and of inci- 
dental charges if any. But the Mughal Zamindari was often a duty, an office 
and not merely a land settlement. 

Mndofsements X — 

On the back of this Farman, endorsement was made by royal officers of the 
Hafter-i-Khalesa-i-Sharifa (His Mejesty's August office) ; the details of the area 
of the land according to the Fard-i-Sewal and Fard-i-Haqiqat^^ and its boun- 
"daries were mentioned. Sometimes the revenue payable was given in a separate 
document called Muchlekha. 

This was for the convenience of the local officers as well as central Govern- 
ment because the officers in the central offices could not be expected to know the 
details. The seal of the Sadr w'as without exception affixed to Farmans contain- 
ing grant of lands before they were issued. Here the sadr was ISIunavi Khan 
whose seal w’as affixed. 


« tT. B. A. S. Buckler’s Idcture on the Mabdar, pp. 594-608- The bemdlty was back- 
aground of the Mughal KMlafat in India has been discussed. 

® W. W. Hunter says that tb© Zamindari was settled with two brothers Hiranand 
and Vidyananda firstly in 1669 A.B.,, but the present document says that definitely it 
was settled with Hiranand Hunter op. cit. p. 246. 

The following are the documents in connection with the grant of land 

(i) ’ Arze© — Petition by the claimant, 

(ii) Fard-i Sewal— recital of the. Petition and prayer for order by the Royroyan 

(Feshkar) to the superior authority. 

(iii) Fard-i^aqiqat — document regarding the details of the grant seeking direction 

regarding compliance with orders submitted after the grant of the peti- 
tion. 

(iv) ' Farman (Sanad or Farwanah). forma! declaration by document and requisition 

to the subordinate either present or future, or both. 

(v) Muchiekhah — obligatory deed or the contract containing Feshkash, Juma* 

. ; ■ balance if any etc. 

(vi} Qubuliyat — Deed of acceptance, rather counter part of the Muchiekhah. 
Hasan, the Central Btrueture"<if tire Mughal Empire, p. 287 mentions Musavl 
•' Khan.- '■ '• 

■ ' 
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The Farman was then entered into the Sherista chronoIogicaHy and a copy 
•was kept in the record office. In the end it was compared and date of compari* 
®on was also noted on the back of the docnment. To summarise : 

(1) The Farman under review was issued under the red seal of the 
■ Emperor Jahangir. 

. ,',(2) . It contains the seal of the Sadr Munavi Effian. .. 

(3) It was entered into the books of the record office and a copy was 

^kept there. 

(4) It was compared with the records kept by the Wakeya Navis (recor- 

der of the Events) and noted as such. 

Matification : — 

Necessity for subsequent ratification of grant by new Emperors was not 
felt infrequently.. The present document was declared to be a permanent one, 
yet we find a signature of Manohar Das a devoted servant of Shah Jahan by 
way of ratification in .the 13th year of the region of Emperor Shah Jahan about 
:1640 A.D. . . . 

What did the Farman contain ? : — 

The Farman contained grant of — 

Zamindari, 

Chaudhuriai, 

Nankar, 

Rasim, 

With a stipulation to keep the tenants and ryots satisfied and to increase 
‘Cultivation and to send papers connected with Zamindari through Qanango 
.and Deivan of the Province. 

The nature of the duty of Zamindar besides the usual owners was deter- 
mined by the sanad or Farman. An idea of this duty was given in my discus- 
sion on the Sanad of Captain James Browne, military CoHector of J ungleterai 
to the Ghatwal of Kakwara^^. It was specifically mentioned in this Farman 
that was grant of Khidmat-i-Zamindari and Chaudhurai ^ 

duty of a zamindar and ChaudhurL In fact a zamindar who was saddled with 
duty was rather a responsible representative of the Government. He was to 
pay the stipulated amount of revenue. He was to render accounts of his 
collections and submit statement through the Qanango and Dewan of the 
Province. He was to attract people for settlement and improve cultivation. 
'The ryots and tenants had to be kept satisfied by good treatment. He was 
responsible for preservation of peace in his area and was to assist the state in 
times of invasion. He was to offer safe convoy to royal messengers and mail 
■-and supply fodder to the royal despatch horses,^® 



The office of the Wakeya Navis a very important one. He was to not© all the vents 
of the king and his court faithfully and was treated as an officer of reference. Besides 
Wakeya Navis, there are Kufia Navis (secret, recorders) and Uuendah (informers), 

^ ® For duty of a zamindar, see BaiiHe’s Land Taac XiXVIII. 

Frooeeffings of the l4th Session oflndi'an Records Commission, pp, 165-ld7. 
i»Kh<»ia, R. F,— The Mughal MngsMp-and nobility, 'pp.'. 118-26. • 

• 104 :':;, 
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Regarding tiae hereditary character of mmindari there is a sharp di¥isio]tt 
of opinion amongst the authorities on land /tenures, Harrington says that a. 
Zamindari Sanad contemplated only .a personal grant specially the sanada 
granted by Ja'far Khan clearly restricted , the interest of the zamindar 
to an 'appointment for life.^® But this Farmaii under review definitely stated 
that the zamindari was granted to Hiranand and his descendants { 
in perpetuity and no other confirmation was to be demanded annuaO}^. though 
a subsequent signature by Manohar Das is found dated 13th year of Shah. 
, Jahan's reign. • 

Risht of a zamindar to the soil, his power of alienation, his emoluments, 
allowances,: dismissal and reinstatements are subjects within the scope of 
jurist/ as such I leave it where it is. 

CkoudMri — 

The grant contains the conferment, of two dignities the zamindar and the* 
ChaiidhtirL 

Chaudhuri is a Sanskrit , word keeper of four quar«- 

ters'h It is a survival of the. Hindu institution and was a part and parcel of 
viUage government in Hindu India.. He was called a chaudhnri, Bissof, 
EhaiidadMpat! orDeshmiikli ^ and with the .assistance of a military force of 
Kkcmdaits or pykes under a military’- commander, preserved peace and" collected 
revenue of the pergaiiah and transmitted it to the treasury”^^. His share was- 
10 per cent, of the collections, but generally a portion of the land was assigned 
to him as a part of his remuneration. Phillips is of opinion that many of the 
zamindars of Muslim period came out of the Hindu Chaudhuris^K The- 
choudhuri was sometimes assisted by a military officer for maintenance of 
peace. 

The choiiclliur! was often recruited as crori in the Mughal days with juris- 
diction over a ehaklah having income of a crore of dams he., 2| lacks of rupees- 
His allowance in the shape of land was called nanhar. 

When zamindars grew out as permanent factors in the Muslim period? 
chaudliiiris were attached to zamindars as subordinates. Sometimes the title- 
was given to zamindars who had distinguished themselves hj meritorious 
service.^ Many of them were merged into zamindars and became hereditary. 
Both Hindu and Muslims were chaudhuris. 

In this Farman, the Wo dignities w’ere separate because the verb is used 
in the ploraL 
dsanhar : — 

Nankar etymologically means subsistence^®. It is the allotment of revenue- 
for the subsistence of a chaudliori which was equivalent to probably 5 per cent, 
of the collections of chaklah^^. Instead of getting cash, the income of 
particular portion of land was assigned w^hich was itself exempt from Revenue, 
This prevailed specially in Bengal and Behar. It is jjractically a kind of pro- 
prietorship witlun a zamindari or taluqandari or chaudh Griaim, Sir John 
Shore says, a nankar is portion of the land or its produce assigned to the- 

Phillips — -Op. Cifc., p. 109, 

Patton, Assiatic monarchies, -p. 168,, 

18 Phillips, Op. Cit. p. 37. 

1 ® PMiiips-~~op. cit„ p. m. 

Land tenure by a Civilian, p.- 60, 60,, 

' ' Fifth Keport VoL H. Wilson’s Olbsshry attached to the Fifth Report, 

8^ Harringtoia^ Analysis, Vdl. HI/pp. 3'20-2L- 
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rzamindar^ for Ms imniedlate use and subsistence/' Harington treated Nankar 
as areward for'.tbe faitMiil performanca.of duties, the amoiint being regulated 
by tlie merit displayed by tbe zamindar as well as"' by tbe extent of bis zamin- 
dary/ : Philips is of opinion that Nankar came and, went away witb'.zam!n-' 

.Emim :- — , 

literally ife means ' fees perquisites of an office also caled Marabs in tbe 
nortbern sarkars* It was a kind of attraction for tbe khudkhast {i,e. resident 
cultivators as opposed to paihasM) wbo were encouraged to settle in faUow 
lands. When tbe hhiulkhast could not cultivate in any land they gave their 
lands to emigrants from other viHages and they paid fees to tbe khudkhast 
.caUed * Easum 

Easum or fees in the shape of produce of village or in cash were paid to 
village officers Ike blacksmith, barber, slversmitb, carpenter, astrologer and 
nthers^^. 

Easum of a Cbaudbiir! or of a crori was 5 per cent^®. 

Easum of a zamindar was generally bis Nankar lands.^® Sometimes it 
was also in kind as was done in 1767 A. B. by Shah ‘Alam to this family. 

• •Conclusion : — 

In conciusion I may point out that there is a general idea prevalent amongst 
tbe European scholars that tbe Mughal state was unorganized, unsystematic 
with no separation of departments and records. But a caredl perusal of origi- 
nal documents deSniteiy and clearly demonstrates tbe existence of a system, 
organisation, and procedure and regularity as was permitted by time, place and 
'circumstances.." ■ 

p.^ll7-i8.' ■ ' .V 

Op.'' Cit.p. 18,^20, 22. ' 

Mam©, ¥ilia,gQ committees, p. 125-26.' ■ 

.■'a»Pfei!ilps— p.'"' '.88.. ' ' 

p'/ HI, 'ig6. , ■ . 




A few letters of Qiti) Sliali and Mir' Jumla relating ' to' ' the partition of the- 

Karnatak. 

[By Mr. Jagadish Narayan.Sarkar, M.A.] 

In the British Museum ^ ^ there is a .collection of letters drafted by Nazir-* 
nl-Mamalik Haji ’Abd-iil-^Ali Tabrezi in the name of ’Abdullah Qutb Shah, 
Abui Hasan Qutb Shah and of some nobles of the Golkonda court, chieflj 
Mir Jiimla as well as letters in Ms own name. Though undated, these letters 
contain extremely valuable details ; about the' affairs of the Karnatak, the 
conquests, therein, of Mir Jumla on behalf of Golkonda, the relations of Gol- 
konda with Delhi, Bijapur and Persia respectively, the commercial activities 
of Mir Jumla in Pegu and Arakan, and Ms relations with the European Com- 
panies and contemporary nobles and officers in the Deceani Courts and the 
Wazir of Persia. The letters of Mir Jumla are highly interesting as supplying 
to us some invaluable raw materials for the preparation of his biography. 
They enable us to form a picture of Mir Jumla, not only as a diplomat, a general 
and an administrator, but also as a cultured man of letters, well versed in the 
Quran and hadiths, and having full command over Persian language. In 
fact, they throw a hood light on his character and philosophy of life. 

Moreover, these letters not only supply details which corroborate those 
derived from other sources (as will be evident from the narrative here given)- 
but they also contain much original information which greatly adds to the 
stock of our existing knowledge regarding mid- 1 7th century history of India.. 
To taka a few representative examples only : 

(i) details about the agreement of partition of the Karnatak between 
Bijapur and Golkonda, 

(ii) illness of Mir Jumla after the conquest of Gandikota, 

{in) conferment of hereditary mutawalliship of some villages in the 
Karnatak on Mir Jumla and his family, 

(iv) reasons why Mir Jumla and other Shias of Persia left “ the land of 
their birth ”, 

(t?) copy of ahadmma from Mir Jumla to Ikhlas Khan, wazir of 
Adil Shah, 

(vi) Qutb Shah’s reqxiest to Shah Abbas II for help on the occasion of 
the rebellion of Mir Jumla. 

The stages of the gradual conqeust of the Western Karnatak by Bijapur 
are already fairly weliknown 2 . But the story of the conquest of the 
Eastern Karnatak by the forces of Golkonda still remains to be constructed 
from different classes of sources* 

In this paper I have selected a few of the letters of Qutb Shah and Mir 
Jumla which are full of highly important facts regarding the partition of the 
Karnatak between BJapiir and Golkonda, such as, its genesis, date of con- 
clusion, nature and working — ^its immediate results, signs of strain, temporary 
adjustments, and growing differences leading finally to war (1651-1652). While 
pruning away the ornate language of the Persian Ms., I have endeavoured to> 
retain the sense of the original passages faithfully. 

^ Br. Museum MS. Addl. 6600. foil -185. dated Masulipatam Jumada II 119T 

(1783). No preface. Rieu (I. 398-99} has described the contents in brief. I have 
utilised Sir J, N. Sarkar’s transcript entitled *Abdul Ali Tabrezi ’s Golkonda Letters -with 
his kind permission. (ln-84b foil; and '14Ib-l6^b ■ - 

^ Muhammadnamah (Sarkar MS). It describes an agreement between Sri Ranga 
and Bijapur C. 1643, Sarkar, House of Shivaj% Oh* B. See also Srinivasaehari, History of 
Hing&c* B. Sathyanatha Axyar, Hwiory 
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/'. Barred, in their northward adranee hj the partition treaties ^ (May- 
■June, .1636), the two Beceani Sultanates- of Bijapnr and Golkoiida could find 
a free, outlet for their aggressive instincts only at the expense of the numerous 
rich and .fertile ^ but petty and warring, principalities of the Karnatak, the 
j,arriiig atoms of the moribund 'Vijaynagar. empire, extending from the Krishna 
to Tanjore beyond the Kaveri. The Kings -of Vijaynagar, cmslied by these 
■■conquests,.: — of .Adil Shah in “ Malnad and the Karnatak’/ he. the Bijapuri 
or Western Kariiatak, and of Qutb Shah in, .the Madras or Eastern Kamatak, 
had constantly to change their capitals ® to .avert this steady’ Muhammadan 
pressure. Torn by repeated wars of succession, in which nobles and nayaks 
participated, and enfeebled 'by the. -rise of several Kayaks, chiefly of Madura, 
■Jinji and Tanjore, lack of union due., to- mutual jealousy and bad faith, the 
conflict between the Tamil and the 'Kanarese elements, the kingdom of 
,.='Ghandragir,i could not' offer any united front to the invaders and its dominions 
gradually slipped a-way one after another.®. The combination of all these 
forces rendered the course of political .history extremely complicated and the 
kaleiodoscopic changes in the .relations of the Rayal and the Xa^mlvS mter se 
-and in the system of alliances with and amo'ng the invaders, determined purely 
hj transient considerations .of self-interest, were further confused by the 
existence, and participation, of the, foreign .Companies in the troubicMi state of 
the Deccan affairs. 

By 1645,,., Bijapnr came to annex '-considerablo territories of the Western 
Karnatak. Till then the attempts of Goikonda to gain a footing 
in the Karnatak uplands (Baiaghat) of the Rayal did not meet with sub- 
stantia! success, and Kambam, on the north-east of the Cuddapa district, 
remained the limit of Goikonda advance in that direction^. It was now that 
Sultan ’Abdullah Qutb Shah deputed his able prime-minister, Mir Muhammad 
Said, great alike in civil government and war ”, to effect ** a complete 
transformation ” in the Karnatak 

The moment chosen was highly opportune. Karnatak was then '' full 
■of wars and troubles The Rayal had attacked Pulicat (since 12 Aug. 1645), 
as the Dutch were apparently trying to reconcile Goll^onda. Theie was a 
•civil war between the Rayal, and the' three Kayaks of Tanjore, Madura and 
Sinsider (Jinji), who inflicted a severe defeat on the roj^al forces in Decxmber, 
1645 To fill the cup of difficulties, a Bijapuri force was coining from 
the west under Khan Muhammad (autumn of 1645) Mir Junila now came 
-at the head of well-organised, well-equipped, and eflieieiit army, strengthened 


® Sarkar, Aurangzeb 1. 

^ Muhammadnamah (Sarkar MS)' 189-190. Sarkar, Home of SMvaji, d ; Aurangzeb 
I and II, 220-221. Adab i Alamgiri (O. P. L. Ms.) 4fp, 50. 

se.|7., Anagundi, Penukonda, Chandragiri, and Vellore. Sri Ratiga Eayal lived at 
Vellore. ^ 

« Sarkar, Aurangzeb I & II 32-S5, 190-2, 228-29. House of Shivaji, 6-7, 12-nn 

^PEF 1642-5, 76, 80-1 & n. 198-4 & n; Pr. I. H. B. C. (1938) 23 ; 25. Sarkar, 
Aurmgzeb J, 193-4. Srimvasachari, History of Qingee, 162-3. (in press.) 

® Sarkar, A«mwp2e2> I . 

® PEP . 1646-60. p. XXV , 26-6 : & 25.B j.Lovel, 73, 76. Proenza in Mission Du Madura 
III. 41-2. ■ 

Muhammadnamah. 
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by several European gunners and cannon-founders, to“ oppose ” tbe Eayal 
The result was that between Janua^ 21 and February 10, 1646, he captured 
three of the Rayal’s castles, of which one was the“ strongest hould in that 

kingdom ” fUdgir) 

It became quite clear i* to the two Sultans that the conquest of the 
Kamatak could never be achieved and “the tree of the infidels ” could never 
be “ rooted out “ except through their mutual co-operation. As Qutb STig-Ti 
wrote 1® that Adil Shah knew that “ without Qutb Shah’s help, a successful 
war with the Bayal was not possible and so he had agreed with Qutb 
to partition the Earnatak and he was making him a co-sharer in the destruc- 
tion of the Rayal and other zamindars”. Hence they made (March-April, 
1646) a mutual agreement n by which the territory, spoils of war, goods, jewels; 
and cash of Sri Ranga Rayal, the legal ruler of Hindu Kamatak, were to be 
amicably partitioned between Bijapur and Golkonda in the proportion of two 
to one, 2/3 rds. falling to Adil Shah and 1/3 to Qutb Shah. 

The immediate results of the partition-agreement proved highly satisfac- 
tory to the Muhammadan Sultanates. Thus, the successes of the Qutbshahi- 
wdzir, Mir Jumla, in the Eastern Kamatak came to be paralleled by the 
victorious progress of the Adil Shahi wazir, Nawab Mustafa Khan in the 
Kanarese country. In June, 1646, this Bijapuri prime-minister started and 
was joined by many Nayaks, desais and others. Highly alarmed, the Rayal 
immediately attacked the three rebellious maniwars, now intriguing with 
Mustafa Khan. Jinji submitted but Tanjore and Madura persisted in war 
with Rayal. Mustafa, refusitig “ to be dissuaded from his purpose by ‘ the 
deceitful words of the Rayal’s envoy ’ ”, Venkayya (?) Somaji, marched upon 
Vellore, deciding to conquer the Jagdev country 

In the meantime Nawab Mir Jumla overran the entire coast and occupied 
the territory round Fort St. George. He now took over “the government 
of Pulicat and St. Thomas, setting the country all in order ”, as he proceeded, 
and making quick headway against the Hindu power. Evidently it was now 
that Wandiwash and Chingleput, “which in strength and impregnability, 
regards itself equal to the seventh heaven ”, were conquered It was 
reported (letter of January 4, 1647) that MirJumla was only within two days 
march of the Eling’s court (Vellore), nobody opposing him as a severe famine 
had depopulated the country 1’ . 

'V 

The subsequent siege of Vellore^ following the decisive defeat of the 
Hindu general, Vili Vajtiar, thus seems to have been conducted by the com- 
bined strength of the Bijapuris and the Qutb Shahis. 

MF. opoit. 2to; Loval, 192; B. C. (1938)27; vide WoMimmah for 

chronogram in Mtilcdidbdt i (ASB. Ms. d. 1070 A. H.) 1659-60. fol. 6fo. 

Tabrezi 28a-b. 

3^® Tabrezi 20a-b. 

Tabrezi, 5a«7a ; 19a-b ; 2ia.b. Saxkar, ffouse of Shivap, 26. For the date, vide 

Appendix, f. n. 56* 

Muhammadnamah : 286-327: House of SMvafi, 16-19, 300n: Burgess, Chromlogy 

of Modem 961. 

Tabrezi 74a ; 69b -70a ; 36b-36a,; Brmivasaohari, Eistonj of Madras, 36-7 ; I. H. R. 
(1938) 27. 

BEF. 1646-60. 70* . 
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...Tlie Eayai submitted, promising, the pajmeiit of 50 laklis of hiuis and 
"150 elephants, as war indemnity (c. April, 1647), but Bijapiir's appropriation 
nf, the entire" ^ proved to be, a cause of discord with Qntb Shah. The 

rebeilious Kayaks were now^ sobered into xestoring their aliegiaiiee to the 
, Ba^^^al, and promised to a,ssist him in maintaining the Indepeiidence of the 
'Country 'v. 

After securing the allegiance of the- English in Madras , Mir Jumia led 
the advancing Qntbsliahi troops from the north towards Jinji and even 
further south. As he himself wrote, I have, conquered almost al! zamiiidars 
of the Karnatak, especialh’ that of Jinjiwho'.posessed a large army, and ivas 
more powerful In may respects than others'” He even liaimed to have 
conquered Taiidivanam in the, .-country -.of Tanjore, together with Asiur ('? 
..Aimir) and retained them for a long time ■ 

As Mir Jumia advanced towards ■ Jinji, the Kayak of Tanjore made a 
treaty with him thro-wing himself at the latter’s mercy. Tirimiala Kayak, 
■once betrayed 'by the Kayak of Tanjore and harbouring a mortal revenge 
■against Mm, now appealed to Adil -Shah by sending his ambassadors. Add 
Shah also wanted to invade Jinji, the Kayak' of w^ioii appeared to have now 
appealed to Goikoiida in self-defence. Thus ^Qutb Shah wrote to Shahjaiian 
that '^the zamindars of Jinji and Tanjore -'sought help ” from him and had 
•come under his protection To AdilHhah this united front appeared fore- 
boding. He came to know of these troublesome machinations of Mir Jumia 
with the 'Kayaks of Jinji and Tanjore -'--directed against himself and being 
mightly angry, swore vengeance on Qutb Shah. To chastise him Muzaffar- 
uddin Khan Muhammad Khaii-i-Khanan was called to court and 
ordered to plunder the country of Golkonda and raze its forts to 
dust ; but he delayed in starting, as Hakim Muhammad Husain, envoy 
of Shahjahan, represented before Adil Shah that Mir Jumia was only 
acting on the orders of Qutb Shah, and that he %vouid see that the latter 
should be made to give adequate compensation. Thereupon Qutb Shah 
prayed to Shahjahan for enforcing the 1/3: 2/3 division of the ahadmimmh 
and despatched to Adil Shah, wuthout any further delay, peshkash, gifts 
■and. presents , .■ 

But evidently this did not placate Adil Shah, for, on 10th January, 1648, he 
commissioned Mustafa Khan from Kulbarga, to conduct, together w'itli Tirii- 
mala Kayak, the siege of Jinji. In this, ‘‘ his last and greatest campaign ”, 
Mustafa EJian, coming through Jagdev country, had 17,000 horse and 
20-30,000 foot which was combing with Tinimala's 30,000 soldiers of 
the ill-armed militia type ”, Mir Jumia had already arrived there before 
Mustafa with a formidable army. The Baja of Jinji came out of the fort to see 


Muhamniaclnaiiiah, op» cit* 

^ ® Tabrezi 69a-b : Mission III 45. 

Tabrezi, op cit : 

Si Ibid, 15ib-i53a, 2oa-b : 

« Mission III 46. 

Tabrezi 5a-7a ; 26a-b : SarkaT, Home of Bhitmfi 21-2. 
Miihammadnamah, 363-79. Tabrezi, op cU* 
Mission HI 46, refers only to- 17,000 home. 
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Mif JiiBila and reiterated the, agreement not- to prove disloyal and wteii only 
5 kos separated the two Mnhammadan armies, the.Eaja encamped 2 miles 
before Mir Jnmla, who Joined Mm with his army, then 4 kos distant from 
Mustafa’s. The latter, considering the combined strength of his and Madura 
troops to be inadequate to meet the hostile coalition of Mir Jumla and the 
Kaxnatak rajas, did not mobilise and appealed to Sultan Adil Shah for rein- 
forcements. It was expected that the latter would send Ikhlas Ejban (Khan 
Muhammad Khan-i-Khanan) together with 7 to 8,000 cavalry, Biistani Zaman, 
Afzal Khan and other renowned Wazirs and Amirs. On the other hand, 
Qutb Shah, who regarded the despatch of Mustafa Khan to extricate Jinji” 
from his hands as a violation of the agreement, and had made many repre- 
sentations to Mir Muhammad Tahir, appealed to Shahjaban and instructed Mir 
Jumla to await favourable imperial orders, of which he was confident The 
tv'o armies thus remained face to face without any engagement. 

But the rift, which thus manifested itself over the race for possession of 
Jinji, widened gradually with the passage of time. For a time, however, a 
formal agreement of peace, or contract was made by the two generals, 
who were led to ignore other points of view ” on account of the “com- 
munity of faith ’’ It Avas settled that after the conquest of Jhiji, Mustafa 
Khan would remain at Jinji and Mir Jumla would stay at Gandikota, and 
both became sharers in every way and each promised to help the other 

The death of Mustafa Khan {9th November, 1648) subjected the parti- 
tion to fresh strain. Now the siege was entrusted to Malik Eaihan, This 
was regarded by Mir Jumla as a favourable opportunity for realising his ambi- 
tions and occupying Jinji himself. But MaUk Raihan wrote a strong letter ; 
“ Mustafa Klian may be dead, but I am alive, and I will fight to the last 
Thereupon Mir Jumla went away 42 miles to the north. 

Strained almost to the breaking-point though it was, the principle of 
partition worked for a time. WMle Bijapur became busy with fresh conquests 
in Tanjore and Madura in the south Mir Jumla “ as general of Goikonda 
forces was busy consolidating his position in the north Qutb Shah sent 
a letter si of congratulation to Adil Shah, along with a present of 4 lakh huns 
and 4 jewels, on the occasion of the fall of Jinji. He suggested therein that 
the forts of Karnat and Malnad, still unconquered by Adil Shah, might be 
allowed to be conquered by Qutb Shah for being used as suitable bases against 
enemy attacks. Adil Shah, too, agreed, and thus the fort of Gandikota and 
the country of Kokotwar were left to be occupied by Qutb Shah. 

The capture of the almost impregnable rock-fortress of Gandikota by 
Mir Jumla in the spring of 1650 gained for him the receipt of a naurozi khiiat 
and was quickly followed by the occupation of Chandraguti (? Guti), 

Tabrezi 5a-7a, 20a-b. 25a* b ; 69a-69b, 

Bmsatin i Sidatin (lifcho ada) 324. 

Tabrezi, 79a : Mission III, 46. 

op. cit. Basatin 326. Muhammadnamah* 

Muhammadnamahi 366; Bmatin> 326-329; Tabrezi, 5a-7a, 2ia-b; 80b-81a; FEF 
1651-54, xMv-xxv : Mission III 46 ; Sarkar, House of Shimji, 21-2, 26-27. Srinivasachaxi 
Hist, of Gingee, 165. Jinji fell to the Bijapuris tinder Khan Mnhammad (28 December, 
1648). . ' 

Mission III 47 ; Sarkar, Some of i FEF. 1661-64* 

Mufmmmodnmnah 403-4. '■ 
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SiddEaiit, east of Ciiddapa^ and liis captains penetrated as far as Cliaiidragiri 
and Tiiiipati vin the H/Arcot dB^^ ■ 

Thus it appears that the paritition scheme worked to the disadvantage of 
the Raja of Chandragiri, and apparently more to the advantage of Qntbshah 
than of Adil Shah. By its very nature the agreement turned out to be im- 
permanent. The Deccan politics ran along too shifty a course to be harnessed, 
into a definite channel ; the mutual jealousies between the two partners were- 
too deepseated to be compromised in this way. Each side began to express- 
distrust of its partner. Abdulla-h wrote ** whiinpermg to the Emperor 
that Adil Shah would not, according to his nature, follow the imperial order 
and would consider that t,he country of the zamindars was more than 1/3 and 
2/3, Hence Qutb Shah suggested the appointment of two amlns by the* 
Emperor for settlement. He further com.plained that by taking advantage- 
of the death of Islam Khan (November, 1647), who knew of the agreement, 
Adil Shah had sent many wazirs under Shahji to help the Hindus in the 
Kamatak, that the R-ayal and other zamindars invaded Golkonda dominions- 
with their own troops, though Mir JiimJa defeated the enemies and drove- 
the Bijapuris to the frontiers of Bidar ; that Adil Shah himself came to Bidar, 
the mutual frontier, and that he had broken his promise and was forcibly 
taking away Qutb Shah's portion. Moreover, Adil Shah was also accused of 
withholding payment of Qutb Shah’s share and even trying to take something 
more than his due. This is corroborated by the English records that after the 
siege of Vellore (1647) Bijapur got the entire indemnity 

Then the crack over the possession of Jinji had only been papered over 
by the contract between Mustafa and Mir Jumla, but the feeling of Jealousy was 
too fundamental to be effaced, and fresh causes of ill-feeling now arose, Khan 
Muhammad, the Bijapuri w^azir, made allegations against Golkonda of changed 
relationship Adil Shah reported that Qutb Shah had conquered Gandi- 
kota ** against his order ” and without Ms knowledge. Again, Mir Jumia, 
flushed with his newfly-won victories, w^as accused of turning hostile to Bija- 
pur As Zahur says : After these two or three victories (due to mis- 
understanding), which were worse than a thousand defeats, Mir JiiinJa cast' 
slander on the good name of his master. The news of Ms evil deeds com- 
mitted against the orders of his own master spread rapidly in Adil Shahi 
dominions. On knowing them, Adil Shah smiled at Qutb Shah's leaving, 
control of affairs to such a dangerous man, and attributing it to his folly,, 
forgave him for Mir Jiimla's actions of which lie was unaware In fact 
Mir Jumla's crime was that he “ was creating distiirba:nces in Maliiad and 
Kamatak ”, forgetting that his recent conquests, especially Gandikota, w^era 
due -to the sufference of Adil Shah. Further Qutb Shah was accused of not 
reciprocating the kindness shown by Adil Shah violating the agreement 

®* Gandikota, in Cuddappa district, a very important stroiig-hold, commanding the- 
Pennar vallery. Sarkar, Aurangzeb I, 194 ; Muhammadnamah, 403-6 ; Tabrezi 67a-68a 
Basaiin 319-21 ; BalFs Tavmier I, 2B4-6 ; n ; 273-74, For the date of oceiipation of 
Gandikota, see fn. 58. 

Taforezi 5a-7a, 25a-b. 

«I6td20a-b. 

27a. 

19a.b. 

Mukammadnamah, 406-8. 

Pabrezi 166a-I57a. 


regarding tie ownersMp of Jillala and two or three villages of Nandiyal 
and also of having ill-treated the spies of Bijapur while the siege of Guti 
was regarded a cuase of rapture of friendship with Golkonda 

On the other hand, Qutb Shah replied that Adil Shah’s objections to the 
capture of Gandikota were not Justified and further brought countercharges 
against Adil Shah of abetting the nefarious activities ” of Siddi Jauhar 
of Kariiool, e.g. the Invasion of Gandikota and Guti to remedy which Qutb 
Shah even sought the mediation of the Bari Saheba and the Padshah^® 
Qutb Shah evidently regarded these signs of friction with Adil Shah to be 
highly prejudicial to their common interests, as they would embolden the 
powerful enemies who were anxiously awaiting such events He was in a 
fix and urgently appealed to Haji Nasira his envoy at Bijapur, and also- 
to Khan Muhammad to endeavour to settle these matters amicably. But 
in such a poisoned atmosphere hostilities between the two Sultans were not 
long to come. 

Thus arose out of the clash of words a clash of arms between the erst- 
while allies, which is referred to in the Fort St. George letter of January 14,. 
1652 : '' Wars being commenced between the Moors of Golkondah and 

Vijapore, who, having shared this afflicted kingdom, are now bandying against 
each other , whilst the poor Gentue, hoping their destruction, watches oppor- 
tunity to break ofi^ his present miserable yoke . ” Khan Muhammad 

besieged Chandraguti, while his van, Baji Ghorpare, defeated Muhammad 
Khan Lodi, the general of Mir Jumla, and expelled the latter from Gandikota. 
Mir Jumla negotiated for peace, paying an indemnity, and offering some 
hostages, and begging permission to retain Gandikota and the country of 
Kokotwar (January 14 — February 12, 1652) 

■ Tabrezi '15 lb- ' 

*0 Tabrezi 76a.77b. 

4^ Ibid, 156a.l57a. ' 

4® e.f. Mir Jumia’s letter to a Bijapur grandee Tabrezi 15 lb- 153a. l9a-b. 

43 866 IMd 30a-31b. 

*4 Tabrezi, 25b-27a; 30a-31b. 

« 30a-31b. 

4* Tabrezi 25b- 27a. 

48 36a-37a. 

«FEF. 1651-54. 99. 

Miibammadnamah» 406-415; FEF. op cit 111. 
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APPEKDIX A. 

Lettees .of Qwb Shah. 

1. Quit Shahio 8}mhJahan(o*di-7s.l: 

I have/ already iiiforjiied you before that the zaiiiiiidars of Jliiji and Taiijore 
sought help from me. I hope Your Majesty would order the division of their 
countries in the proportion 1/3 : 2/3,:. 'as arranged in the akuhiamah. It is 
possible that Adil Shah, according to his nature, would not follow your order 
and would write something to you against the true event, that the country 
of the zamiiidars is more than 1/3 and'. 2/3.'’. Your Majesty may scmd vith 
the order an cfniin to enquire into this ' matter. At tlie present moment;^ 
Mustafa Khan ’"h having a cavalry, 16. .to 17 thousand strong and 20 to 30,000 
foot, is encamped at a distance of 3 or 4 kos (6 or 8 miles) Jinji, to fight 
Mir Jiimla and Qutb »8hahi troops. Mustafa, owing to i^aiicity of troops, 
had applied for reinforeeinents and probabl.y very soon Ikhlas Khan v'oiiid 
come with 7 to 8 thousand cavalry. As . I am hopeful of Your Majesty's 
support, I liave written to Mir Jumla to 'avoid an enctounter with Mustafa 
Khan. I pra}’ for the arrival of Your Majesty’s favourable orders, which may 
be communicated to me along with an- -amih before-^ the ivar, so that Adil Shah 
may not create anj" difficulty. 

When the tmth of the violation. .'of-...the agreement signed faithfu% by 
Adalatpanah (Adil Shah) became known to the late Islam iJhan and it was 
also Confirmed that Adil Shah was trying to .enkindle the flame of enmity and 
disturbance,} as niiieii as possible, both outwardly and secretly, it was considered 
advisable that in order to destroy the seed of the discord the terms of the agree- 
ment may be modified thus : (i) as regards goods, cash, jewels, elephants 
and other artiele.s of plunder, and whatever was seized from the hands of the 
Rayal and zamindars of the Karnatak by Adil Shah, — he might take them 
in entirety, (ii) the conquests of Qutab Shah effected in the Karnatalc may be 
divided equaliy between the two Sultans. 

The imperial orders are to be obeyed as if are divine. Previousiy 
Your Majesty" had gone for Shikar to Kabul and I had agreed to this division 
and an imperial walvil had gone to the Karnatak for division. Then the above- 
mentioned Xawab (Islam Khan) died and Adil Shah found an opportunity 


letter was written appraximateJy in the beginning of 1648. 

Mn^tafa Khan, entitled Khan Baba (original name i^Orza iUuhainniad Amin Lari), 
wazir of Bijapur (12 September 1627—9 November, 1648). He was sent to eondiiet * his 
last and greatest campaign the Bieg© of Jinji, on lOth January, 1648. Jinji fcdl on ‘ 8th 
Decomber 1648 before the vigorous af'^sault of Khan Muhamuiad, who ^.uecectietl Mustafa 
Khan on his death on 9th Kovembor 1648. (Sarkar, Botme of Sk'vaji, 22, o5-7 ; MuJiam*> 
mudnamah 364-’7S ; Basatin 324-’26). 

5 2 iSiddi .‘Raihan, an Abyssinian Slave, originally employed by 3ild. Adil Shah as 
Euga^rnmn (officer ©barged with presentation of petitions to the King in his private cham- 
ber), A capable and energetic officer, he played a vei'^^ important pa-rt in the Bijapur 
conquest of’ Mysore and the E. Karnatak. At Erst entitled Iklilas Khan and later Khan-i- 
Khanan Khan Muhammad, Wazir of Bi|aprir 1648-1657 (rnurdored 1.1 Kovembor, 1667). 
Barkar, Borne of Shimji, 56-58 ; Basatin4-8alatm* 32S»*9. 

Mughal Subedar of Deccan, died IS November, 1647. Waris 6a. 

5^ This modified agreement does not seem to have been followed fey eitlier sultan or 
/approved fey the Emperor. 
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to Tiolate the agreement ^nd .sent many' wazirs under Shahji ss to help’ 
the Hindus in the Kamatak. The Bayal and, other zamindars emholdened 
by this help have thus invaded my occupied dominions with their own numerous 
troops, when the amin was engaged in the task of division. I sent an army 
under Mir Jiiinla to fight themv ' The .enemy, was defeated and then Adil Shah 
together with his own troops, came to the frontiers' of the town of Bidar, which 
is on our mutual frontier. In this situation I showed amity to him as being 
seasonable and thought it desirable to.'- appeal to' Your Majesty for guidance 
and order. ^ 

2, Qiifb Shah to MnUa Abdus 

.Received your letter -written when the Emperor was stopping at Lahore 
OB Ills way to Kashmir The complaints which Adil Shah made to Emperor 
through Mirza Fathullaii were, strangely enough, false. You ha\^e yourself 
seeii the copy of the ahadnamah. Adil Shah had reported that the fort of 
Ctandikota w as c-onquered by Qxitb Shah against his order and without his 


This letter enables us to fix the approximate date of the conclusion of the partition- 
agreement between Bijapiir and Golkorida. From Padsnahnama {B. I. II. 500-1, 509) 
it appears that during the Central Asiatic campaign, the Emperor left Lahore for Kabul 
on Safar 18, 1056 (26 March, 1646). There is a description of shikar on the bank of the 
Chenab on 4 Babiulawwal ( 10 April, 1646). The Emperor returned from Kabul to Lahore 
on 9 Shaban, 1056 (10 Sept€*mber,1646). Again (according to Waris I 6a) Islam Khan, 
the Mughal Subadar of the Deccan died on 18 November, 1647. Thus it would appear 
that the partition was made between March-Aprii, 1646. Another j ourney of the Emperor 
from Labor© to Kabul was made on Safar 18, 1057 (15 March, 1647) but there is no mention 
of Shikar now. (Ibid 637 ff-’42). Shahjahan left Kabul for India 30 Raj ab 1057 — 
■Saturday, 21 A.ugiist,. 1647. Waris I, 4a.-- ■ 

For Shahji, see Sarkar, House oj Skwaji Chs. 2 and 3. 

Mulia ’Abdus Sam ad %vas an envoy of Qutb Shah in the imperial court, see 
Ouidashta. (Sarkar Ms.) 

, During March-May., '1-651., Waris I, 49a-63a. 

®®The date of Mir Jumla’s occupation of Gandikota is still uncertain. I suggest the 
following reconstiuiction. 

A Madras letter dated January 18, 1651 states that in September last a Dutch 

mission was sent to the Nawab “ at Gandikota ( subdued by his resolution, against 

the opinion of all men, the last Spring) Foster writes that ‘‘ Notwithstanding the posi- 
tive statement in tlio text, there is some doubt as to the date of the capture of the fortress . 
A Dutch letter (Haugc Tr. series I, voL xvii, no. 518) seems to intimate that, at the time 
of the visit of Van "VVessel, the leader of the Dutch mission, it was still being besieged by 

MirJimila... (FEF. 1651-54, 22-23 & n). The date (March, 1651) of the 

Emperor’s going to Kashmir and the reference to the occupation of Gandikota by Qutb 
Shah in this letter show» that Gandikota mast have been occupied before Mai'ch 1651* 
This agrees with tho English records which say that it was occupied in the spring of 1650, 
and that in September of Dutch mission was sent to him there and also that about the 
same time an English mission under Venkat Brahman went to see Nawab Mir Jumla, whose 
plans to the E. I, C. were incorporated in the letter to Bantam (10 January, 1651) and in- 
structionSi to Littleton (12 January). (FEF. 1651-54, 23). T'avernier (Ball I, 284) of 
•course mentions that the fort was occupied by Mir Jiimla after 3 months’ siege only 8 days 
before his visit (1, September) i.e. on 24 August 1652* ^ It is possible however that this date 
of Traveriiter might refer to the subsequent occupation of Gandikota by Mir Jumla after 
his defeat at the lands of the Bijapuri general as a result of the war between the two 
Sultans over the partition of the Karnatak (1651-2). Moreover the description of Mir 
Jumla’s activities in Gandikota, as given by Travermer (e.g. his making of roads, ^establ^h- 
ment of canon foundries, administration of jutice,. review of army etc. ^ makes it impossible 
for us to believe that the fort was captured just 8 days before Tavernier’s visit. . , 
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knowledge. But tlie.tratii is that Adil Shah knew it well that according to 
.' the, agreement of diwlsioii (1/S .:,2/3y among ns, I w-oiild demand my 1/3 share 
just as Adi! Shah would demand" his 2/3. . When I want my share, he makes 
false accusations to gain time. ' ■' Yon would therefore present before the Emperor 
..the viewpoints of both of ns for favour of Ms decision. Adii Shah always 
complains of my Mir Jnmia. A.s Adii Shah, having an eye to his own honour, 
considers; as if 'iny servant was his own, what are we to do in this case 1 I 
have always shown due .deference to Add Shah. Enquire from the Emperor's 
advisers and councillors, and advise about my conduct in future. 

CB} 

Mib Lbotebs. 

1, Mw MnhammMd Said 3fir Jumla fa Quit Shah (67a-68a). 

, I 'feel m..yself MgMy honoured with the Naarozi^^ EMlat 'sent by you. 
When you sent 'me . to the Karnatak, you had agreed .that after' the capture 
of Gandikota,.you would, permit me to go to Mecca. The fort has now been 
conquered together with many others. .. 

5. Nawab Mir MMhammad^ Said Mir Jnmla faaMijapmr Grandee (151b4S3a). 

Received the Padshah's letter, which’ strengthened our relationsMp of 
co-operation. About the reference of the Shah about Ghazipur alias Nandiyal 
and Jillala®^ I am now stating a true account of the events, so that the sus- 
picion of the violation of the agreement might be removed. Here are the 
details. 

When I first reached the neighbourhood of Gandikota, and besieged it, 
Syed Chand Muhammad, havaldar of Nandiyal wrote to Narsu Pandit : ‘*:2 
or 3 villages of Yandiyal had for several years come under the Jurisdiction 
of Jillala. The Great Kliary^ left those 2 or 3 villages according to the old 
practice {in order to keep up your prestige) and did not take them forcibly* 
As it has become apparent, from your movements, that the fort of Gandikota, 
together with all the country under Guti, would be soon occupied, I pray that 
you wiE please give up those 2 or 3 vElages of Nandiyal I observed that the 
task of reduction is not yet complete and when the forts and the country of 
Timma Nayar would be captured and we would be masters of the country, 
•we would occupy only the conquered countries. We would have no concern 
with the territory and the vEiages of Kandiyal. Narsu Pandit -wrote to its 
havaldar what he had heard from me. It is also not improbable that these 
details have already been presented to you in the afoi^esaicl manner. 

And when we conquered the fort of Gandikota, I enquired from Timma 
Nayar and the Redd! about these matters. They gave an account of what 
your officers did, — the coming of your officers in the beginning, the occupation 
of the fort of JElala, the imjirisonment of the Reddi, and the (subsequent) 


That Gandikota was conquered in the spring of 1650 is corroborated hj this latter | 
the KMlat seems to have been presented in the beginning of the year A. H. 1060. 

The Ms. reads Chilehila but no place of that name is found in the map. I 
think this is to be identified with Jillala. ■ ^ 

®* Khan Muhammad, ■ ■ • ■ 

■ 
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•escape oil tlie way and reoecnpation Jillala and, the creation of .Biaiiy^d^^ 
bances, with the help of Timma Ha jar, and the infliction of awe-inspiring losses 
on Handiyal, and the re-occupation of'.many of its villages. They further 
referred to your arrival in person, and hhe' conclusion, of a treaty with Timma 
Hayar and the promise of the.Reddi to pay 10^,000 huns by way of compensa- 
tion for the damages. From the records of Timma Hayar and the speeches 
of the Eeddi, and from the accounts of the local men who are conversant 
with til© detail, I came to know that the father of Timma Hayar had, before 
•conquering Gandikota, already occupied Jillala,. with which he had been/ eon-': 
nected from before. So completely did he occupy, it, that no zainindar or 
any person had any claim to share the country with Mm or cause of dispute. 

When the officers of Adil Shah, for the sake of increasing the blessings of 
■brotherhood, agreed, in the ahadrmnm, to confer ah, places connected from Yor© 
with Ganclikota on the younger brother (Qutb Shah), the seizure of the above- 
mentioned villages by some persons of the locality such as of Jillala etc. would 
be a cause of the violation of the agreement and (consequent) undermining 
of the foundation of (Justice and) confederacy. I do not know what may 
happen (afterwards). If the seizure of Jillala and its surrender is regarded as 
a claim to its mastery, then I may submit for your information that I also 
conquered Tandivanam in the country of Tanjore, together with Asiur 
and retained them for a long time. After the agreement with you, Jinji 
fell in your share ; and then, after much discussion, I gave them up to you. 
God has made me of such a stuff that violation of agreement is not in my 
nature. Had it been so, the two villages at the foot of Kurnool, near the fort 
•of Gandikota, which are under your occupation, might have been seized by me, 
and out of sordid motives, I could also have occupied 2 villages of Jillala, one 
of which was given to Malik Raihan (deceased) and another as reward to the 
■Haikwars.' , 

How can I thank God for this bounty ? 

For I have not been endowed with the power of (making) weak promise 
(agreement). 

You also know and it has been proved that our ruler (Qutb Shah) 
is on such friendly terms with you that if Adil Shah gives the whole of Gandi- 
kota and even Udgir to any person as jagir, he would not mind it, not to speak 
of Jillala 1 But to conceal the real truth by a claim and create quarrel only 
because one has power runs counter to the feelings of brotherly co-operation. 
Truly, Jillala is a place -worth fighting for, till its dust rises to heaven. 

If you are contented with the price, it is all the same whether the world 

is large or small 

When the tliirsty man requires one draught (only), he finds no difference 

between a jug and a river. 

It is verv kind of you to write, for it has cemented the bonds of friendship. 
In truth, if the curtain of (your) kindnesses would not have prevented the dis- 
play of various troubles, the sordid people of the Karnatak, the cauldron of 


See Sarkar, Aurangzeh^ V* (Siege of Jinji).- ■ 

** Probably, it is Alinr in Tanjore (Map no» 2, Pharaah & Co.). 

m „ : ■ 
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wliose opportunity liad been boiling after the affair of the late Xawab, and were- 
intoxicated' and senseless with the wine of power, woiilcl have created all 
.sorts of troubles and ruined the chastity . of the high' and the low. Kegarding 
your advice that the arrest of the Reddi for 'co-operating with Timma Mayar 
ill war and the capture of his territory was not wise, and that for the sake of 
oiir relationship, I should have informed yon of' the Reddi’s actions for Ms. 
pnnishment, I have to siibniit that the contents of the letters of Add Shah 
did .not hi, any way express any resolve on, his part to punish the besieged,, 
and .hence I .am unable to lay their faults befo.r6 you. 
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A Study in Some Early British Sanads relating 
to Jungleterry. 

(By Mr. A. N. SINH A, b.u) 
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Wabbeh H'astis'gs’ Sabad to Root Nabaiit Deoj bated the 24 th May 

■ 1776'a.d. 

Record I. 


No, 11. Saiiad to Roop ISTaraiii Deo, the Zemindar' of ' Carakhpnr in the- 
District of Monghyr in the Soobah of Behar for the Parganas of Pairna 

, ; (sic), & Besee and the Dhees of Darindeh' Sakhwara 

mehals— Registered hy order of the Governor General (in) Councirat Fort 
'.Wiiliam the otli June, 1776, 


Rev. Deptt. 


(Sd.) R. SUMNER, 
Secretary. 

Seal. 


{East India) Company Madarul maham sipeh 
salar Diwan of the Pro vinees of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa devoted servant of Emperor Shah Alam Ghazi, 
I4th year (of the reign). 


Know ye Motasaddies moliimat present and future, and the Chowdhries’ 
and Qanungos of Jungleteri Mahals appertaining to Kharakpur under Sircar 
Monghyr in the Province of Bihar. 

Whereas Parganas Chandwa and Passai and villages Danrasakhwara, 
etc., have become less cultivated due to disorders and disturbances hence with 
a view to the (proper) cultivation of the said Parganas an annual Jama at 
sonat rupees five thousand for the Fasli year 1184 without any abatement on 
account of calamities inclusive of land revenue (mal), sayer (imposts other than 
land revenue), nazrana, mehmani {i.e. guest charges), and other expenses 
except russoom Zemindary, nancar {i.e, subsistence allowance), Ghatwary 
salary for the retainers, jagir grants, lands given in charity, barhmotar, bha- 
totar, shivotar, birt, ayma and amlak (millicks), etc., and from 1185 Fasli (an 
annual Jama) at sonat (^) rupees seven thousand two hundred and ninety 
one, being the original assessment and the enhancement made thereon, without 
any abatement on account of calamities in accordance with the aforesaid terms 
is fixed i n perpetuity as the jama year after year. The zemindari of the said 
Parganas is made over to Roop Narain Deo Rai after the deposition of his 
father Jagannath Deo Rai. The said person (Roop Narain Deo Rai) shall 
look after 'the cultivation of the said parganas with a sense of security and pay 
into the Government treasury the land revenue regularly. Not a fraction 
more shall be demanded over and above the fibsed istimrari and mokurari jama 
(as above). He should exert his best so that rents may increase and the 
tenantry may cultivate (lands) better than before. Thieves, robbers plunderers. 


^ Sonat or sonants or sanwats were rupees after the third year of their cun»ency 
when a definite allowance was made for their deterioration (A Statistical Account of 
Bengal by W. W. Hunter, B, A., Lb.D., Vol. XIV— Bhagalpur and Santal Parganas 
London, 1877). Sicca rupiya became the naihe specially given to the rapee coined by the 
East India Company from the year 1773 bearing inscription denoting that it has been 
struck by Emperor Shah Alam at Murshidabad. This rupee was latterly coined at 
the mmt in CrJnitta and became known; as’ the-:**. Calcutta sicca ” rupee. Act XVIIX of 

Mips 
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pick-pockets should not be, allowed., to li^e within the limits of his zemindaii. 
’God forhidj should misdeeds like murder, affray, theft, robbery, burglary and 
dacoity etc. occur wdthln the said. Farganas, he shall be held responsible. 
When sui3Qm.oned, he, shall appear before the Presence (Huzzoor) escorted by 
"'Ms retainers who hold Jagir grants- and the .Sirdars and their men. H© shall be 
careful of his . boundaries and discharge Ms duties 'with devotion and zeaL 
Be it knows that the ab,ove named should be recognised as the zemindar of the 
.aforesaid Farganas and due services, should be .rendered to Mm. This is strict- 
ly .enjoined, Dated, the 24th May, 1776 A,,., D, agreeable to 5th Biibi-oos-sani 
■ of 'the- 17th 'year of the reign agreeable .to 24th Jeth, liSSBeiigali year. The 
,'End., .' 

Enbobsements. 

, ■ Farganas Chaiidwa, Pa^ssai, and villages Danrasakhwara etc. of mahalat 
ffungleterry appertai.ning to Kharakpur in Sircar Monghjnr in the Province of 
Biliar have become less cultivated due 'to disturbances hence with a view to 
'.'the proper cultivation of the said.parganas.an annual jama at Bonat rupees five 
thousand for 1184 Fasli Including land-revenue, (.mal), sa.yer, nazrana, mihmani 
and other expenses except russoom zem.mdary., naiikar, ghatwari, the salary 
.•of retainers and. grants to jagirdars,, charity lands, brahmotar, shivotar, birt, 
.ayma, amlak etc. and from 1185 Pasli,at soiiat mpees seven thousand two 
.'.hundred -and ninety, .one, beiB,g. the ^origiiial assessment and the enhancement, 
without any abatement on account of calamities according to the aforesaid 
terms is fixed in perpetuity as the annual jama and the zemiiidari of the afore- 
■mid Farganas is mad© over to Boop' 1^^ Rai after deposing Jagannath 

-.Deo.Eah' 

. .particulars of mahals inclusive of villages, 

Pargana Chandwa . . ... . 1 mahai durobtisiit. 

Pargana Passai . . . . . .1 mahal din’obusht. 

Pargaiia Satyari . . . . , ,1 mahal durobiisht, 

Pargana Danrasakwara villages (including Sarhi) . 1 mahal durobuslit. 

Villages Gorda (forming ancient lease) . . 1 mahal. 

Villages from pargana Amlomotia . . .1 mahal. 

Villages from Pargana Hendwooa (ba mojib mamule 

kadiin khadj Jama ba amal kiiahad amad) . 1 mahal. 

From pargana Hazartald on© mouza. Kharij 
Jama (ba inojib mamule hala sarhe mahal 
khahad amad) ...... 1 mahal, 

yama for th© year 1184 Pasli for less cultivation . 

fixed at Es. 5,000 ..... Prom the year 1185 Pasli amm* 

ally rupees seven thousand 
two hundred and ninety -on© 
fixed in perpetuity. 

Original assessment Enhancement, 

Es. 5,000. Bs.„2,291. . 


1835 prohibited farther coinage of the sicca nipe© and introduced the coin * to be clenomi- 
mted ’ and thereafter known as th© ** Company*s rupee 'h By Act XIII of 1836 the sicca 
rupee ceased to be legal tender. This explains the variations tlmt may b© found with 
regard to the amount of rent or revenue of any old estate given in its Sanad (granted 
At a time when sicca rupee was prevalent) and the current amount. The difference in 
value between sicca rupee and company’s rupee were made reaiimble as part of the 
original' rent or revenue, ' "" 

, 217 
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Sanad by Captaif James Bbowhe, bated the 24th November, 1776, 

Record II. 


Seal of the East India Company. 


Captain James Bro^e, Sirdar of Jungleteri, Gidlianr, 
Kharakpur, Bhagalpnr, Colgong, Eirbhoom and 
Kharagdiha on behalf of {East India) Company, 


Know ye Motasaddis, mohimat present and future and Chowdhries and 
Qaniingos of Jungleteri niahals appertaining to Kharakpur under Sircar 
llonghyr in the "ProYinee .of' Bihar. 'v-v,,,- 

Whereas Parganas Chandwa, Passai and villages Danra Sakhwara etc- 
under Babu Roop Xarain Deo Eai, son of Raja Jagannath Deo Rai have be- 
come less cultivated due to disorders and disturbances hence with a view to the 
(proper) eiiltivation. of the said, parganas etc. a Zemindari sanad has been 
issued by the Supreme Council to the said Babu as per terms given below wdth 
an annual Jama at sonat Rupees five thousand for 1184 Easli inclusive of iand- 
revenue (mai), saver fouzdari, nazrana, mehmani, and other expenses except 
russoom Zamindary, nancar of Qanungos, russoom ghaWari for the salary of : 

retainers and Jagir grants, lands given in charity, brahmotar, shivotar, debotar, : , 

bishenprit, ayma madadmash etc. has been fixed so that he may peacefully 
look after the cultivation of the said mahals and pay the aforesaid land-revenue || 

(malgiizari) to the treasury and (with annual jama) at sonat Rupees seven 
thousand two hundred and ninty-one from 1185 Fasli without abatement on ' 

account of calamities according to the aforesaid rules has been fixed in per- i 

petuity. The said Babu shall pay the jama as per Sanad of the Supreme i 

Council. Be it known to the authorities that they shall not demand a fraction : 

more than the annual amount fixed in perpetuit^^ -which should be maintained. 

This is strictly enjoined. Dated, the sixth Shaw^al, 18th year of the reign 
•agreeable to 1184 Easli. The End. 

(Sd.) JAMES BROWKE. 

Ekdobsements. 

(Here follows details.) 

BisMissAn^\PAEwAia. 

Dated the 18th November, 1783 A, D, 

Record III. 

Seal of Sardar Katchery, Bhagalpur. 


East India Company Umdatutt tujjar Diwan Khalsa 

Province of Bengal devoted servant of 

Emperor Shah Alam Ghazi 14th year (of the reign). 


Know ye Mukaddams, tenants (Raiyats), agriculturists, and inhabitants 
of Parganas Chandwa, Passai # 0 . in* mahalat Pargana Khamkpur under 
I sircar Monghyr in the l^ovince Bilia?.. ‘ ‘ .. ' 

!, * Mr, Chapman, Collector of .Bh^lpurhy'a'ParW^ dated 7thKartic, 1192 Fasli r 
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Wiiereas Roop Xarain Deo Rai lias been di.sriii.sseci from liis semees as 
giiativai for bis disloj'alty to the CTOTernment and his services has been en- 
trusted to Raja Qadir Ali it is directed that the above inentionefi persons shall 
(lien eefor ward) repair to the said Raja and 'v^ithoiit hesitation pay liiin the dues 
of the state. Treat this as important. Dated the iHtli Agliaru 1191 Fasli/-^ 


The JungleteiT}^ was a tract -of, eouiitry boundc^d by the plains of 
Baiigh‘]Mnjr linodern Bhagalpur and Colgong) and the iranges on the* north, 
by the Ciuruekpoor Hills on the north-west, by Onkiore rCidhaiir) and the 
plains (jf Baliar (Bihar) on the west, by the provinces of Ramgur and 
ihuhete on tlie soutl! and south-west, by Birbhooin the soutli-cast, by 
Hnjoiahal Hills on the east, and on the north-east by tlie (hinges and jiart of 
the Rajmahal Hills, A), llie area is now rotiglily emnprised of ])oitions of 
the di-^tricts of Bliagalpur, -Santa! Parganas, .Monghyr and Hazaribagh in the 
Pr’oviiC-c of Bihar, aiid Birbhmn in Bengal 

1lic properties dealt by the sanarls are popularly krunni a.s Luelnnipore 
Estate and is (^tiiciaiiy called as Cluindwa Passai. (”d. The estate onee 
formed a part of the Kharakpur Raj. This Raj \^as at one time a great prinei-* 
pality extending from the south of Monghyr to the south of Bhagalpur and the 
8antal Farganas and marehing with the northern boundary of the territory 
held b\' the Rajas of Birbhnm. The Parganas mentioned in Record I are 
definitely mentioned in Emperor Akbar’s Revenue Roll for the 8arkar of 
Monghyr. 

This tract of country was '' considered as inaccessible and unknown and 
only served as receptacle to robbers’ I C^). It was never fully subdued by the 
Mughals. The barbarous mountaineers of the hills and the lawless tribes 
of the jungles were in a chronic condition of defiance and revolt. xAnareht’ at 
its worst prevailed in the country for years preceding and subsequent to its 
association with the English., The inhabitants of the plain were frequently 
subjected to marauding expeditiojis by the lawless hill tribes who v*erc often 
asserting their wild independence. 


5th October, 1784 informed Roop .Xarain Deo that his contuinac\' had been ibrgi\'en by 
the Government and directed him to send a copj* ofiurifornjcr rescinded sanad so that a 
new one inisiilxt be drawn out eonfonnabh' thereto [Roop XaraiiiDeo Frs. "Raja Qadir Ali^ 
(iS()9) 1 Sek Rep. : 6 I D. O, S. (B.S.A.) 276]. See also : 

Final Report on the survey and settlement opera tiorun the Bhagalpur Di-trict I0o2 — 
1910 by P, W. Murphy, 1912. Paragi’aph 35 : Page 15 : "Finally he (Roop Marahi 

Deo) was pardoned and restored to his estates. His dispute with Kharagpur Raj continued, 
liowever, until his ghatwali was on the recommendation of the 8adai- iJiwani Adalat, 
separated from Hahalat Kliaragpur and made into a separate estate 

H am much indebted to Moiilvi Md. F. Zakaria for his help in tlie matter of tmnslatioo, 

^India Tracts by Col James Browne, bondon, 1788, wTitten. in March (20tU), 1779- 
Art. I. Page L '/ , ■ 

^Bengal District Gazetteers — Bhagalpur by'J. "Byrne, .I.C.S, (1911), IK 1,57. 

«The Ain-i-Akbari by Abiil Faz! Allami, Translated by Col. H, S. Jarret YoL II,. 
Book Third, Ain XT pp, 164-155, for Parganas Chandoi, Passai, Satyarl. 

’Warren Hastings’ address to tb© Court- of JDhectors, dated 3rd December, 1774 
printed with the Frooef^dinga of the Secret Department, dated the 8th Decern bc!*, 1774,.. 
in Selections from the Letters, Despatohes and otherBtate Papers preserved in tlie Foreign 
Department of the Government of India, 3772— .nS^' by Georg© IT. Foi’rest, ToL L, 3-’ 31,. 



lo prevent the incursions of hilimen it was necessary to guard and watch, 
the Giiats or mountain passes, through which these iiostile descents were made' 
and the Mahomeda,ii rulers estabHshed a tenure called Ghatwally tenure by 
which lands v^ere granted to individuals, often of high .rank, at a' low rent, or 
without i'ent, on condition of their performing these dutie>s, and nrotectino^ and 
preserving order in the neighbouring Districts,^ ^ 

The road eomnninication between Bengal and Biliar ran through this 
district of Jiingleterr^' and perhaps the interruption to this line of communi- 
eatioii more than any thing else attracted the early attention of the British 
rulers about the lawlessness that prevailed in it. As early as 25th January, 
1758 A. B. Colonel Clive (afterwards Lord Clive) complainecfbefore Rai Burlabii 
Rann the then Diwan that the Chowkies of Sakrigali (now a station in E, I. Rly. 
Loop line) and Teiiagarhy had very insolently refused to pass two horses of 
(Mr. Pearkes) th^- chief of the English Factory at Patna and had. confined two 
or tliree pairs of his cossids (messengers). Bak runners used to be killed 
and tire navigation in the Ganges was gravely inconvenienced. 

The early British administartors set themselves to the task of protecting 
‘‘the Bistriet.s of Ra jmehal and Boglepore from the depredations of the banditti 
who inhabited the neighbouring mountains 'b Captain Robert Brooke 
(1773-1774), after him Captain James Browne (1774-1780), the two military 
Collectors and Augustus Cleveland (1779-1784), the nephew of Sir John 
Shore made their mark by their respective successes in making the country 
peaceful. 

In the anarchy that prevailed in the Jungleterry districts Jagannath Beo ? 
the ado]>ted son of one Lacbman Deo took a leading part. He was the prin“ 
cipai and the most powerful of the Ghatwals of Jungleterry under the Kharak- 
pur' Rap Jagannath succeeded his father in 1755 A. B. at the age of 17 year& 
when the country -was in turmoil consequent on the rebellion of Muzaffar Ali^ 
the Raja of Kharakpur . Nawab Mir Kasim after imprisoning Raja Miizaffar 
Ali 11761-1762), tried to subjugate Jagannath but failed. We, however^ 
learn that later on Nawab Mir Kasim granted a Sanad to Jtigannath Beo. 

In 1770 Jagannath Beo consented to pay tribute more considerable than 
that formerly collected by the Rajas of Kharakpur. But the revenues fell 
every in airearg and these balances were always carried on in the name of 
Jagannath Beo^^^. 

Captain Robert. Brooke, the first military Collector of the Jungleterry 
district of Kharagpur after his arrival in 1773 summoned Jagannath Beo to 
settle his revenue. But Jagannath was in open rebellion and had the whole 
of his Bhuiya compatriots in active support. Captain Brooke marched against 
him in April 1773 and the rest of the year w^as employed in these military 
operations. Jagannath and the other Zamindars of the Jungleterry district 
of Kharakpur were at length ©repelled, and filed into Kharakdiha. The 
Jaghirs of all the chiefs and feudal soldiery were seized on and collected Khas^h 


‘^JRaja Lelanund Singh Bahadoor The Government of Bengal (1855) 6 Moore’s 
Indian Appeals 1 01 at p. 110. 

, ® Bengal and Madras Papers. . VoL 'IL. y • ; ' ■ , , . 

^^Oaptain James 'Browne : India Tracts- op., 'dtyp., 51. ' , 

^^Brown© op. cit. pp, 55-56, . y";-' ' , 
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Tiiere is a ' reference to a Parwanah by Captain Brooke an exhibit in Eoop 
'Sarain I)eo Vrs, Rajah Qadir Ait (1809) 1 Sei* Rep. 376 which shows that 
Brooke placed Fazl the son of Raja-Mnzaffar All of Kharakpur in charge 
of the zamiiidari of Jagannath Deo in 1773. In July 1774, Captain Brooke 
resigned his coniiiiaiid of the light infantry and the eoleetorship of the 
Jiingleterry of Kharakpur, Bhagalpur and Colgoiig to Captain James BroTOo., 
Soon after, the Jiingleterry of Birbhoom and 'Gidhoiir were added to Browne’s 
Collectorsliip. 

Captain James Browne (afterwards Colonel) perceived the instability of 
the klias settlement in the Jiingleterry of Kharakpur and in 1774 he proposed 
chat Jagannath Deo and his family should be readmitted, to the manage- 
ment of their districts But he received no replv from the Board. By 
February 1775, Ijroke out the great insurrection in favour of Jagannath Deo 
and the expelled zamindars. The whole year passed in imiiiterrupted 

hostilities. In this \‘ear Mr. Barton, the Collector of Bhagalpur reported 
that the rebels liad been interfering with the farmer of the Kharakpur Estate 
and ])rev<-^nliiig him from collecting his rents. By the beginning of the year 
1770 the rebels \rei-e reduced to great extremities and they offered to submit 
to any lei ms except the delivering up of Jagannath Deo. Browne proposed to 
the Board to piibli.di a general amnesty and to give Jagannath Dec’s zamtndary 
•10 liis son iioop Xarain Deo upon condition of the father’s coming in on a 
promise of personal safety and residing with Captain Browne. On Captain 
Browne taking upon himself the responsibffity of the measure the Boltrd at 
length consented to his proposal. Jagannath immediately delivered himself 
up and his son, Roop Narain Deo was invested with the zamindary. Captain 
Jamas Browne in his India Tracts has given the life and character of this 
romantic Jungle Chief, who created so great a noise in the Jungleterry districts 
for years together, which is as informative as interesting. The added charm of 
Browme’s narration lies in his close personal knowledge of Jagannath and his 
ways, and it must be said that Captain Browne was a man with a breadth of 
.vision... - 

Roop Narain Deo w'as installed in the place of his father by the Sanad of 
the Supreme Council (otherwise knowm as Warren Hastings’ Saiiad), dated the 
24th May, 1776 (Record No. 1} w^hich w^as supplemented by the Sanad issued 
by Captain James Browne, dated the 24th November, 1776 (Record No. II). 

Captain Brownie says that after the installation of Roop Narain till he 
(Browne) w'as in charge of the country (i,e, till 1778 A.D.) there never was 
any disturbance.*^ But we find that in 1777 and 1778 in spite of Captain 
Browne the raids of hill'men continued under the leadership of Roop Narain 
Deo, zamindar of Chand^va. In the two months of December 1777 and Jan- 
uary 1778 forty-four villages w^era plundered and burnt and in May 1778 some 
tents belonging to the Collector of Bhagalpur were carried off from within a 
■few^ miles of the civil station 'of Bhagalpur. The zaraindars of Pargana 
Dodda who had remained loyal wben the rest of the J iingleterr^^ was in rebellion 
were murdered by the retainers of Roop Narain Deo.^^' The Collector directed 
tJie arrest of Roop Narain and he fled to the jungles of Birbliiim for refuge. 
Subsequently It appears that he w^as pardoned. 


i^India Tracts, op. eit. Ir3itirodut*tidn''p. -v. 

^^Euoters’ Statistical Aoeoont of Bengal Vo!. XI¥. Bistricts of Bhagalpur and the 
SantaiPargimas fl877) P. 19.- F. W- Murphy’s Final Report on the Survey and Settle- 
ment operations in Bhagalpur BistHet- (19024910) Paragraph 35. F. 15. 
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Tlie Collector of Bhagaipur addressed a Parwanaii to Eoop Naraiii Deo 
dated the 9th Poos, 1188 Fasli (22iid December 1780 Le., after Baja Qadir Ah 
got back his ancestral estate, the Kharakpur Eaj, in September 14th 1780) 
informing him that the settlement made -with him by Government was exclii- 
sive of the two annas rusoom zamindary (t.e. a russoom of two annas per 
bigha on the area of the cultivated land included in the tenure). 

Eoop Karain again got into trouble and the Collector asked for military 
assistance to dispossess him. In February, 1783 he came to Bhagalpm in 
person, paid up his arrears of russoom and promised to obey the orders of the 
Government in future. But in July 1783 the Collector of Bhagalpur had 
again to report against him to the Government. The Governor- General ordered 
Captain Pringle to arrest him and other ghatwals who were in alliance with 
Mm and to destroy the Fort of Teor in Birbhum where he had taken shelter. 
It was further ordered that the lands held by Eoop Narain should be given to 
Eajah of Kharakpur. (Vide Eecord III.) StiE Eoop Narain evaded arrest. 
In 1784, he made several representations suing for pardon to the Collector of 
Bhagalpur who recommended to the Government that this should be granted 
and that his estate should be restored to him. '' The Ghatwal (Eoop Narain) 
was ordered to proceed to Calcutta, but excused himself on the ground that 
he was a jungly person, unsued to the ways of the cities, and that moreover 
his grand-mother had just died, and he was bound to perform the usual funeral 
ceremonies. He also urged that his zamindari was too smaE to bear the 
expenses of such long journey. FinaEy he was pardoned and restored to his^ 
estates. His disputes with Kharakpur Eaj continued, however, until his 
ghatwaii was, on the recommendation of the Radar Diwani Adalat, separated 
from Mahalat Kharagpur and made into a separate estate ''M 

Now what were the status and the tenure of Eoop Narain Deo under 
Warren Hastings’ Sanad, dated 24th May, 1776 (Eecord No. I) which is our 
main consideration. The other records are supplementary in their character- 
throwing light upon the main record. What then is the real character of 
Warren Hastings’ Sanad bearing the seal, dated the 14th year 1772 A.D.. 
when the East India Company decided to stand forth as Diwan) ? 

I. Is it a pure and simple Zamindary Sanad ? 

IL Is it a Ghatwaii Sanad ? 

HI. Or does the Sanad combine both the Ghatwaii and Zamindary 
characters 1 

The expression ' Zamindari ’ has been used in the document and save 
Eecord No. Ill the expression services as Ghatwal ” is nowhere to be found 
in the three documents. But the expression Zamindar ” and '' Zamindari ’’ 
used in Saiiads of this period camiot be held to be conclusive of the matter. 
Moreover the mere style of document does not make it what it is not in reality. 
The holder of a service tenure might be a zamindar and there is nothing in- 
consistent on his holding on terms of both yielding a jama and rendering quasi- 
military service and the use of the expression like Zamindari'” and 
Zamindar ”, The test seems to be 'whether the obligation imposed on the- 
grantee showed the tenure was ghatwaii in character. 

Records I and II are nearly. 164 years old. “ We have the advantage of 
Captain Browne’s own memorandum,- .dated •20th March 1779 written while lie-. 


W. Murphy’s Final Report, Op- ' citv Paragraph 3d, Page 15.' 
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was at Jiiiigleterry in order to comply witii an order of the Hojdble Warren 
Hastings. Browne in Ills work lias, divided Jimgieterry districts into provinces 
like Birfoiioom, Ckirniekpoor (Kharakpur), Colgong etc. He srrys in Article III 
(at page 3 of his India. Tracts)'.: , 

These provinces are again subdiyided into Talookas. or small ZfnrfhidarifS 
called Ganfwailks of which there are' in each respective pi’ovince as follows.’^ 


■ l%igaiinah'Giinaiclq30or under the JiiiigJeterry Collector. 

■ .'Luchmipoor— 

."'.'y .■..Handway^ — ' 

Chaiidan. and Cuttoreah i". 

This is what we ha ve in 1779 from Captain Browne wiio in 1776 mentions 
ill Ms 8aiiad to Hoop ^a-raiii (Beeord 11) that a Zaniiiidari Sanad has 
beeii'. issued to the latter by the-^ Supreme ■■Comidl tCe. Record 
.Mr. Dickinson's (Dixon's) Sa-nad to Haiidway in 1794 the Ghatwa! has been 
addressed as Zainindar ’C It seems fairly cleai* that in those days there vms 
hardly any distinetion used to be made in the use of the expressions like' 
Ghatwali and “ Zamindari ”, '' Zamindar "" and Ghatwal, ” in these 

The tenure created by Record I is an instemrari mociirrary settlement. 
Can it be a zamindari tenure also I It would be rather uniisiiai, tliough by no 
means impossible to find such a permanent Zamindari grant before the Decen- 
nial Settlement which was made permanent by Regulation I of 17934^ The 
turlmlence of Boop Narain and his ancestors and the vicissitudes of the Rajas 
of Kharakpur eonibined to make them their own masters and ultimately led 
to the complete separation of the estate from the parent estate, the Kharakpur 
Raj on the recommendation of the Sadar Diwani Adalat in 1899. I'be 
Farwaiia of 1.7S0 about russooni already mentioned, the 8anad of "Wairen 
Hastings dated tlie 2 1st April 1781 restoring the Kharakpur Raj to Rajah 
Qadir All which exprc^ssly includes Roop Xaraiifs estate within the Raj. and 
also the Kabuliyat executed by Rajah Qadir Ali in favour of Govern ineiit for 
Perinanaut Settlement of 21 mahals dated the 5tli J'aniiary 1790 expressly 
including the mahals of Roop Narain Deo dissipate all doubt about the I’tail 
character of Roop Narain Dec’s estate altiiough Re(‘ord T shows tliar Hoop 
Narain was to pay the revenue direct to the Government a.ud to appear before 
the ruling power Ce. to say to render services to the state { wlui tcver the \ la t ii re 
■of that service might be). 

^ ®Tlie estate in Record T. 

^®Ho!ds Captain Browne's Sanad and already Judicially field as Govcriiruent Cfhat« 
vally. 

^ ^tndia Tracts. Op. eit. P. 7. 

1 ®For 'instanees of siicb Permanent Settlement see District Cja’/etteer of Patna. Edited 
hy Mr. James P. 136 ; Hunter’s Bengal Mss. Records Introduction P. 20 ; See also Cole- 
brooke’s Supplement to the Digest .o"f Regulations P. 308 ; Moeuirary grants to the 
proprietors of the soil al.ready made or confirmed by the Supreme Go vet Ament are dealt 
with in the Regulations for the Decennial Settlement. 
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There may be objections to the Eecord No, I being a Gliatwali Sanacl. 
■Ordinanhj in a (ihatwali Sanad it is expected that, first, there should be some 
referenee in it about the grantee as a ghatwal or his services as ghatwali, 
secondly, there should be specification of number of barkandazes, archers, and 
sirdars in the >Sanad itself which the ghatwal is to maintain. 1 may mention 
here that some stress has been laid on the number of Sirdars, and baTkandazes 
etc. to show that the obligation to furnish a pretty large force is more than the 
police administration of a Bengal Zamindari. If the force is precise and it is 
large, if it is military rather than civil if it does not vary according to the 
needs of the moment, but is feed at a standing number * at all times, and 
attendance on the Hazur with the whole force on demand is clearly beyond the 
scope of mere constabulary duties, which a person holding ‘ an ordinary 
zamindary was to perform. There is indeed the clause about attendance 
before Huzoor in Eecord I, the Sanad under investigation, but there is no 
specitication of number of retainers although they are refen^ed to. As to the 
first item that is to say the description of the grantee as Ghatwal and his 
services as Ghatwali, there is of course nothing in Record I. Record No. Ill 
throws some light. It shows that Roop Narain Beo was dismissed from his 
services as ghatwal. I have used above the word ' ordinarily ’ advisedly 
wMle laying down the tests to be applied. It is an admitted fact that the 
Ghatwal of Luchmipore was the Chief Ghatwal^o. Are we to suppose that the 
Ghatwali w'as at that time gained such notoriety that it w^ould have been 
thought unnecessary to mention it as such ? Even after the grant in 1776 
Captain Browme describes in his official report in 1779 Luchmipore as a Ghatwali 
under the direct control of the Jungleterry Collector and we may fairly assume 
that Captain Browne knew wffiat wm meant by ghatwali and he couid hardly 
have dcvscribed it as ghatw^ali if it was not really so. After Browne comes the 
dismissal parwaiia in 1788 Record No, III. Reading the Sanad along with 
the contemporary literature and documents relating to this vary estate written 
by persons wffio intimately knew' the country under their administration it is 
difficult to escape from the conclusion that Roop Narain’s tenure was a ghatw-ali 
tenure. Is it then possible that the Suprtoe Council in granting Record No. I 
after their very trying experiences wuth the Luchmipore ghatw^al wanted to do 
aw ay with his services which necessitated the maintenance of a quasi-military 
force constantly at his disposal and hence they have neither expressly men- 
tioned the services he is toperformnorspecified the number of the retainers ? 
Or is it that the status the Ghatwal had already acquired and the esteem with 
which he was looked upon by his Bhuiya compatriots made such enumeration 
oi‘ numbers of retainers etc. superfluous and thoxight unnecessary ? At this 
distance of time it w^ouid be bold indeed to definitely say wiiich of the tw^o 
motives actuated the Supreme Council. But one fact is very suggestive and 
tliat is the information given by Captain Browne in the Introduction to his India 
Tracts Page V. He says about the arrangement evidenced by Record No. I 
that : the Board tvere first averse, but at length consented, on my taking 
upon myself the responsibility of the measure Prom a careful perusal of 
the India Tracts it is difficult to believe that Browne meant any change in the 


Satya Xarain Singh Vrs, Kaja Satya Niranjan Chakarvarti Z Patna 

18 :^ p. cb ^ . ' ' , , 

a Final Report of the Survey and Settlement Operations in the District of Santa 1 
Parganas 1898-1907 by H. Macpherson Paragraph 19, P. 26: IMd, of the Bhagaipiir 
District by P. W. Miuphy op. eit. Para. 33. P. ' 14.-' Sonabati Rnmari Raja Kirtyanand 
Singh I.L.R. 14 Patna 70 at P. ■ 87 whera Dr, Francis Buchanan (the writer of Mss. 
"“Eastern India”) has been referred to.-', • ■ 
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status of the;,,. estate and its, holder' 'whEe restoring . it to Eoop Narain Deo.. 
JagammtJi Deo'^s ' deposition seemed to.- Mm sufficient punishment for .the- 
purpose.,, . . 

TJie ]}eenliar history* of the estate and its holders frciin the* days of 
Luchman Deo, from whom the estate derives its name makes it difficult to- 
apply to its Hanad the tests of Saiiads of oi'dinary and less known gliatwalis. 
It is also important that in the Sanad for the zamindary of the Hoiilde East 
India Coinpaiiy’s lands at Calcutta in part II, Page 20li of Mr. C. U. Aitchison's- 
Treaties, Engagements and Sanads Mol. II and in the specimen of za mindary 
Sanad given at pp. 478 and 479 of Mx\ Arthur Philip's Tagore Law Lecture- 
on Land Tenures in Lower Bengal there is no such clause like a- zaiiiiiidar 
attending the Hiizoor with his body of men. 

There is another interesting feature with regard to this c^state. A guess — > 
and it is siinplt’ a guess — can be made as to whether this estate was granted 
on Joint terms of a jama and service hr reference to Aiii-i-Akbari. It is ‘well- 
known that foT' purposes of revenue administration the country w'as divided 
by tlie Mughal Goveriinient into pargaiias etc. This arrangement still 
forms the basis of revenue system Parganas Chandwa, Passai and 
Satyari out of the properties granted b.v Eeeord I are to be found definitely 
mentioned in Akbar's Eevenue Boll for the Sarkar MongbjT with revenues,, 
against them as follows : — 

Parganas ■ , Bama'. 

Chandoi 3,60,000 

Fa&sai . . . , . • • 1,32,000 

Satyari . . . . . . . , . 58,730 

. . ■■■' ;.,ty 

But the revenue fixed by the Sanad for the above parganas and other 
properties as well is Rs. 7,291 only. This is a great diminution in revenue, 
certainly for nothing. 

Taking every thing into consideration it seems probable that Eeeord I 
did not biing idooiit any change in the status and tenure of Roop Earn in Deo 
from tlie previous holders of the estate. Even if it be supposed that the grant 
i.s ve-y like a zamindary one it is not a pure zamiiid«ary grant. Tlie utmost 
that cun he said of the Record 1 under investigalioji read with other rcs-ords 
and eonteraporary literature of the period, is that it evidenc(*s a irhattvali 
zamiiidari tenure if not siinpR' a ghatwali or a zamindary tenure. 

Bihar and Orissa. First Boeennial Review {19124922) of the adiiiiiiistratloii and 
development of the Province 1923 Ed, p, 75. 

Am-i-Akbad. Translated by Colonel H. S. Jarret Vol, IJ. Book 7'hird Ain. X.W 
Oalculatitig a Bam at 1/40 Akbar iSha-hi Bupee, the revenue nmdd be Rs. j3,708| on the 
asfltimx>tio3i that the ratio remains the same, {6'ecH'. H. Wilsons’ Clossary 1940 Kdition 
Bara, Baurn.) 



“Capture and Surrender of Gheria by tbe 

[By Dr. H. X. Sinlia,, M.A. (AIL), Pli.D. (London).] 

The captm-e of Gheria has been thus described by Admiral Watson in 

a letter to the Council of Bombay. 

. , .. Ghereah Harbour, the February I/o6. 

1 arrived with the squadron the 11th instant in the evening oS 
Ghereah and came to anchor, when I was informed that Toolajee Angr^a 
was actually treating ivith the Morattas in order to suirender the place 
to them. I, therefore, thought no time should be lost ^nl accordingly 
sent a summons to him the next morning to surrender the town and tort 
to me, but not reoeivhig an answer in the time proposed and hndmg 
the Morattas were trifling with us I weighed with the squadron at one 
O’clock and ran into the harbour, and as they thought proper to fire at the 
ships as they passed by the batteries, as Lon as we 
began such a fire upon them as I believe they never can race ana soon 
silenced their batteries and the fire from their grabs* 

“A little after four O’clock a shell fell into the nrl 

her on fire, and very soon Angria’s whole fleet was on nre ana t> e\ c . 
all destroyed. 

“As I suspected they would probably let in 
all the troops that night to get between the town and ^ 

I toa wh.t I „,pecW t. be ttue f„ Tooleje. "^JTleT S 

brother-m-law who eommandea in the town upon no 
English come in. 

kesterday mornmg 1 sent another message to tne 
if he did not in an hour s time deliver up the place quarter He 

niarel, in I would renew my attack and he must expee 
begged I would wait till next morning, for that it ^ he harl sent 

to deliver up the place without Toolajee’s permission, 
for. 

, (Tain time, that the 

“As I found they were still tilfling with me to e ^ 

Morattas get into the town before us, I renewed ^ fiimo* out a fiag 

the afternoon and in about twenty minutes’ time they ■ » 

of truce. 

A their colours hurled 

“I insisted that our troops should be let in, anu ' ^ j juyself 

down, but as I found they did not comply with this ^£^05* called out 

obliged to renew the attack again when they very water the 

for inercv. being near enough to hear them calb spare. 

Kent was aground: bv this you can see we had net 1 & 


xi, Mrt last night and took 
the fort 

possession of the place and we insisted ^on an 


“Capt. Forbes with sixty men marched into ‘ 


"English Jack and this 

tUlU VV» iliOlJSUCU. Vil t*'-- J lU- 

morning the whole bodv of the English forces marc 

board this afternoon, 

“I have appointed Eamajee Pant to meet me on j jet 

as he is desirous of speaking with me, but I shall te ijig(,ja,jee into my 
a Moratta come into the town till they have deliver • . - • . 
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hands, being persuaded tliev will otherwise use the poor luari ili, uud 
all his family, I am told, begged 3iot to be prisoners to the '.Morattas. 

“Our loss on the whole has been but very few men and no material 
accident to the ships but the loss of the Tyger s bow-spirit. [ have 
nothing further to add. 

Sd. CHAllLES WATSON". 

The letter speaks for itself. Admiral Watson was determined not to 
allow the Alarathas to occupy the fort* But he suspected the Alarathas 
were likely to occupy it, because Tooiaii who had gone to their {.'Omp for 
negotiating terms of surrender, had been seized “to oblige iiim to deliver 
up the fort to them” (lotli Feb.^ — Oiary). Peshuni's general Khand'oji 
Mankar W’-as trying to have the fort surrendered to him without figliting and 
this Earnajee Pant had. told Watson when he met him at i p.m. of the 
11th February a few hours before Watson reached Gberia. Under 11th 
February, Wednesday tlie Diary of tlie Superintendent mentioivs that 
“at 4 p.M* Eamajee Pant came on board the Admiral and to]d him if ho 
would have n little patience, tlie fort tvoiild surrender without our firing a 
gun for that Toolajee had sent and desired to treat with him which he 
had refused to do without our permission and said lie would bring Toolajee 
■or some otlier person tlie next morning by eight O’clock to treat with us 
in regard to giving up the place 

Now the only ground for Admiral’s suspicion was, t^s the diarist writes 
under .12th February, that “Earnajee Punt instead of coining this morning 
agreeable to his promise sent the Govenw>r ot Chaul on board aboiir ten 
O’rdoek with an excuse that lie could not ];oss}hly coiric himself till the 
evening, wiricli in reality w'as on];\' a pretence to put off our beginning the 
attack, for la;- wns tl len treating with Toolajee ’s officers to deliver up the 
fort to him on certai.n conditions”. But that was in consommce w'itli 
the plan of o])ertition decided upon jointly by the iMm'atbas and the 
English. on tlie 15tli January 17o6 it lira! I)cen 'Icrided 

that while the Waratlias besieged the fort of Gheri;i on laial Admiral 
Watson was to enter the “Son AYater” wdth His Alnjc-ty’s capital ship.s 
“going sufficiently Ucair the batteries to make a bivaeh'b Two months 
before ibis agreement, and three months before^ AAbitson- and Clive were 
chfpnted hy the Bombay Council to assist the “M'arathas in the reduction 
of Gheria, tliat is “since the n.iont]i of November ;i Imdy tin? TN-s]i writs 
troops, under KlmiKlajee Alankur, bad been successful] \ emplnvod against 
Toolajee Aiigria, and had, wdth the exception of riheri^ih, reduced tne 
wdiole of his forts along the coast, to the nortinvard of that phu^e^' — 
((■jrant Duff. — ^Yol. IT, p. 89)*’ And, before Watson reached Gheria negO' 
'tiations had been opened by Toolajoe wdth Khandoji Mankar and Pimriajee 
Pant for surrender of the fort,’ whi’eh Bamajee Pant, hnd, noticed 
before ea-me to intimate AA^atson at 4 p*m, of the 11th Febntary. Hence 
really there wns no ground for any suspicion or for “a violation of the 
agreement” which Grant Buff says Watson and Clive might have sus- 
pected. For in tlie letter of instruction issued, to tliem (Hough. AVatsoii 
and Clive) dated 6th February- 1756^ they had been told that “as our 
engagements with the Morattas 'are that -we shall in eonjimetion with 
them destroy all Toolajee Angria’s ..fortifications, it Is our order that your 
whole force in conjunction with, the Morattas do proceed and nttac^k every 



one ot Jiis ]oii« and castles, near the sea, which when tahen arc bij our 
aijrecinnuf to he delivered to the Morattas with all their artillerii and 
■ammu.nitioir\ According to tlie agreement all the forts and castlei near 
the sea had^to be delivered to the Marathas. If the Marathas before 
]7-)f> luifl witli the exception of Gheriali rediieed tlie whole ot 
nm foi’ts t\]on<y tlie coast, to the northward of that place’^ and if Eamajee 
had assured \A atson in regard to Gheria before he approached 
Gheip} harbour that “if he (Watson) would liaxe a little patience the fort 
(Gheria) would surreiidei* without our firing a gun'’, where was the need 
Tor suspicion entertained by Watson? If the Marathas were to hav'e 
tlie^ foT’tress ultirnateiy, and if they could secure its surrender without 
firiilg a gun. then wliy should Watson have made the demand that the 
ConirHandant must deliver up the fort in an hour s time and let the 
English inareli in, failing whicli the Admiral would attack and the Com- 
mandant “must expect no quarter”? And simply because the Command- 
ant was awaiting the orders of Toolaji who had gone to the Maratha 
Camp, in regard to this demand of Watson, and could not act one way 
or the other the Admiral felt that he was “trifiing with him”, and there- 
fore he was obliged tO' attack”. The Commandant of Gheria fort was 
•so unprepared for eventualities of such a character as this that he did 
not even fire a gun, and yielding to the pressure of circumstances allowed 
the English troops oeciipy the fortress. He could nob do otherwise 
because Toolaji ’s fleet had been burnt dowm by a chance shot from, the 
English guns before this, and even then Toolaji had not returned from the 
Maratha camp. This action of Watson was obviously in breach of the 
agreement made between the Marathas and the English. 

r4ow the question is why did Watson attack and eaptui‘e the tort in 
contravention of tlie agreement and plan of o|.)erution decided upon by 
both the parties? If lie had been assured that Gheria would surrender 
without their firing a gun why did he waste his ammunition, suffer the 
Kent to run aground and confess in his letter to the Governor of Bombay 
there was ^biothing to spare”? Had he transgressed his authority? The 
fa,.ct was that in this letter of instruction dated the 6th February 1756, 
the Council' liad told him that though according to the agreement the 
forts of Bankot and Himmatgarh had been handed over to the English 
the ll^Iamthas had not settled their limits, which the Council thought they 
would readily do ''in case this fort or castles of Glieriah is not delivered 
op to them.” That was one of the objects why the fort must be occupied 
by the English, and must not be imm.ediately delivered up to the 
Marathas, even though that was tantamount to a breach of agreement. 
The second object as mentioned in the letter of instruction was this. 
“There is a - place called Haraser contiguous to Mandula on the north 
side of Marcarry river which it is absolutely necessary we should have 
though not sfijnilated in the aHicles—which you insist shall he within 
our limits’ \ These two objects could be served if, Gheria is captured 
by the English and retained by them. It did not matter if_ that iras in 
contravention of their agreement mtli the Marathas. And ye”t Grant Duff 
wrote that the Marathas were guilty of ^'perfidy” and "the Admiral was 
certainly justified in commencing the attack . (Grant .Duff, \ol. II, 



Anofclier point to be noted ;in ■ tlie/ letter /of . Watson written from Gberia 
harbour dated the 14th Febrnary 1756 is this. He says '*1 arrived with 
the squadron the lltli inst. in the evening off Ghereaii and came to an 
a 3 "Jchor when I was informed tliat Toolajee Aiigria was HCixtally ti*eating 
with the ]\lorattas in order to suiTender the place to theiii". This is a 
lie. He had been mforiried of this four days : before. Under the date 
7tb February 1756, the diary of the Superintendent mentions: **this- 
afternoon received letters advising that Toolajee was treating with the 
Morattas and on discoursing with, .the. Admiral found he was determined to 
proceed against Ghereah whether the Morattas joined him or not. Tuis 
was four days before 'Eamojee Punt told him that Gheria was likely to 
be sinTendered without a gnn-fire. And yet he says he was informed that 
Toolajee was treothig with the alarathas wlien '‘he aame to an anchor' 
off Gheria. 

That was how Gheria was captured by the English. W^e may next pass 
on to the facts about its surrender to the Marathas. 

After the capture of the fort the Englisli got large sums of money and 
every day afterwards there was. “new discovery of treasure, ydate, jewels 
ete.“. (Letter 16th February 1756).. 

These rich spoils they did not share with the Marathas obviousiv 
because they had not assisted in the capture of the fort. Shortly after 
this Mr.^Garcle -was sent as the Provisional chief of Gheria and on the 5th 
March 1756 the Governoi* issued the following instruction to him. “Con- 
formable to our articles with the IMorattas before we entered into an 
alliance with them for destroying of Toolajee Angria the Morattas were 
to be put in possession of all Angria ’s forts and ammunition when taken, 
reserving the fort of Ban cote and Hemetgur with their dependencies to 
the Hon’ble United E. I. Cy. our masters and that the Butch were 
not only to be put out of the XannohG dominions but they were 
never to be permitted to have any of his ports. The Morattas have not 
only not set Jed our limits at Ban cote (new ft. Victoria) but some of them, 
have been tempering to introduce the Butch again to Bassein, and liavc 
actually purchased a large quantity of eojiper of them. We have rea.^oii 
to believe that the President has overset their scheme at present, but 
we mention this only to shew you the perfidy of these people.,.. 

liegarding the terms of settlement “as the fort and ]>ort of Ghereaii 
are in all respects so much preferable to Victoria even without the river 
of Eajipiir, what you must insist on. is, that the Hon hie Company are 
to possess the fort of Ghereah and our limits to the northward of it arc 
to be two corse to the northward of Cariapatam river quite up to 
Sambajee Bajah’s country as the river runs- up N. E. and all the countrv 
to the south and as far as Toolajee Angria was possessed of to the 
Malwans country. Our meaning for demanding these limits are first that 
the whole royalty of the Kariapatam river may be rested in the Honlile- 
Company and next that Morattas may not by keeping a slip of territory 
be enabled to levy any Tuncan or other duty on our trade anv where but 
to the north and which will he their own territories, and you are to insist 
peremptorily that no other Tun-can '.or new duty be’ levied on our trade 
but the usual sum of pice on every 'loaded ore or other loaded beast 
that passes out of our territories.’ 'Should' ■.Bamajeea grant us the river 
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of Eojipore you are^ then to insist on o-ur limits being two eorse to the 
northward of that liver (^uite up to Sambajee liajah’s territories, but on 
no account you are to allow of the Morattas having any dominion or 
territory within the Hon’ble Company’s territories”. 

This letter clearly reveals the motives of the Bombay Council for retain- 
ing Gheria. Glieria vyas to be exchange for fort Victoria or Bancote, 
because it is **so much preferable” to the fort Victoria. To tafee posses- 
sion of (ilieria in breach of the agreement, and to coerce an ally to ex- 
change it for another fort less preferable — again in breach of agreement, 
is certainly not an example of sincerity. And yet to charge tliose who 
had fulfilled their part of the agreement with perfidy” betrays a disposi- 
tion that hardly knows any scruples. The facts which according to the 
Bom’oay Council jU’oved the perfidy of the Marathas were that they had 
not fixed the limits of fort Victoria, that Toolaji had not been delivered up 
to them, and that the Peshwas had purchased a large quantity of copper 
. from the DiitC'h. Without wasting time to examine these charges vre 
could quote the words of Grant Duff, who is not too partial towards the 
Marathas nor too critical of the English. He savs that ‘'the first two 
were evasive, the last did not relate to the point in question”. In spite 
■of that tlie Bombay Goimcil thought they w^ere unimpeachable in their 
preference for Gheria in exchange of Banket. 

On 12th I^.Iarch at a conference held for the settlement of terms Mr. 
De la Garde met at Gheria Eamaji Pant, Gangadhar Pant and Govitid 
-Pant, and he was told by Eamajee Pant that the terms of the English 
would not be acceptable and Gheria could not be left with the English. 
The conference broke off without any result. At this time the Peshwa 
•was busy elsewhere. On the 14th April a letter from Madras stated that 
the Pesiiw'a with an army of fifty thousand Marathas was advancing 
against iMorari Eao Ghorj^ade. A’fter that he induced Salabut Jang to 
dismiss Bussy and his French troops. These affairs kept him aw^av from 
Poona, where he returned on the 20th July 1756. On the 21st July he 
replied to a letter of the Governor of Bombay in which he said: — 


“I have received your friendly letter, the report of which is, that the 
fort Ghereah shall be delivered as soon as our agreement is comply 'd 
with, and that at present you cannot bring your people on account of 
the season; that after the coconuts are hove in the sea you shall send 
your ships for them. That on my arrival at Poonah you Tvonld send your 
gentlemen to me to settle everything. That as Ghereah has a good 
harbour for large ships (which Bancote has not) you propose to change 
Bancote for Ghereah and be barrier between us and the Portuguese; but 
if this was not liked, you are ready to deliver up Ghereah as soon as 
our agreement is comply ’d with.. Bajee Punt and Jeevajee Nanajee have 
likewise fully wi^ote to me. But the war which I m.ade with Angria w’-as 
to get Ghereah, so consider how it -would look if I w^as to deliver that 
place to you and which is far from our agreement. As for the Portuguese, 
I am sure, if -w^e both join together we can demolish any pow’'er of theirs 
for which reason there was no . need to have so many embarrassments 
about them. Now^ vou say it is improper time. Your honour and I are 
heartv friends so what disadvaBtage would there be to you, should you 
-deliver the fort and order the peonk .to ' live in the towm? I could send 
the people by land giving them what is necessary ” 
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To this the Governor's ^repk-' was -as follows: — never had mj 
intention of keeping Giiereah any longer than tiil our articles were 
comply \i with, which though they may seem trifles tr? you are not scj to 
us, and in particular the Dutch . trade- ■ being stopped, which you assured 
3ne should not only be abolished, but that they should not have am; 
intercourse witli your (‘ountry, .and though your people may have told 
you that they have pur umentire stop to --it I say they have not, and to 
this, h*'iUF large quantities of Dutch goods are daily eanp/'d into your 
country. Your people liave informed you that they have deiiveivd us 
the PUnicute and the viihiges. but to convince you that tht^y have only 
delivered the tort a little tiuie age, Badjee Punt shewed me tlie Suunuds 
for the villages hut told iite that 1^* had orders not to deliver ihat unk-ss 
I would urevioiisly give him an order for tlie delivery of fdiereali 

“That i made a propo'-ia! of exchanging Bancote for Glu.-reah is Uaie, 
but I never insisted on it. unless it had been agreeable to you, and T 
d<i assure you. as soon as the weather will permit, of rny people retiinn 
iug ]iert‘ i)\ sea. but 1 htq»e yor, wiP excuse my being tu the expense 
of their uiarcdiing overland whieli would not only he vastly inconvenient 
but ver\' trouble-sonie". 

This correspondence clearly indicated that the Peshwa was bent on 
occupying Ctlieria and that the Governor of Idombay would not insist on 
the exchange of Baneote for Gheria, though he had instructed Mr. Garde 
in iiis letter of instruct ion dated the 5th March 1756 to do so. Shortly 
after this exchange of letters the Bombay Council in their consultations 
dated the 30th August noted as follows: — 

‘Mudging it necessary that YIessrs. Byfeld and Spencer should' hax^e 
an order from us to Ylr. l\l]liain De la Garde, Provisional Chief of 
Ghereab to admit some of the Nannah’s people into the castle of rhat 
place for hoisting liis colours, should these gentlemen fmd the delivery 
of it to Mannah unax’oidalile, the same is now drawn out and signed, 
hut he is pai‘ti<‘ular1y direcdod not to dfdiver u]) the castle till vessels 
arrive there from hence to bring away our peo])!e and effects and obey 
any orders he may receive from the al>ovementioned genllemen at Pnonnli'b 

This attitude of the Bombay Council was changed as soon as they 
vtUiiv to Imow that a war had been declared liet ween England and France 
on 17th Ihxy, This news reached them early in September aud on [•2th 
September they ordered Be la Garde to admit 20 of Peshwti mmi ii:to 
Gheria. Tn. the mean while Messrs, Eyfelcl and Spencer had been nego- 
tiating for an agreement with the Peshwa at Poona. In the negotiations 
Mi\ Spencer ])layed a ]>rominent part and had the agreement comduded 
on 12th October 1756. Ae<»ording to the terms Gheria was to bo sur- 
rendered within twenty-four days of Ylr. Spencer s defuirture frons Pooir*. 
the Dutch were to be excluded from the trade in the Ylaratlia dominh>ns. 
ten villages in the neighbourhood of Baneote are to he ('eded to the 
English. Toolajee Angrie was not to receive any territory below the 
Ghats on the sea coast and there should he no additional inland duty 
imposed on English merehandipie. . 

The English had gained certain substantM advantages by this treaty. 
•And their net gains in this Tpolaji '.Affairs 'were very great indeed. Their 
ene?ny Toolaji had been, crushed and kept's prisoner for life; their rival 



in trade, tlie Dutch had been excluded from Peshwa s dominions; they 
had acquired Himmatgarh and Bancote with some villages; they had 
received certain concessions in rnattex's of inland trade; and lastly they 
had carried away a vast treasure hoarded by generiitions of Augrias in the 
fort of Gheria. What was the gain of the Peshwa? He had liad the 
bare satisfaction of acquiring Gheria and some other forts, of keeping 
Toolaji a prisoner and of seeing the destruction of his entire fleet. 


]3ibiiograpliy : — 

1. India Office Eeeords — Boinbay Select Committee Consultations, 
(Sept. 1755 — April 1758) Eange. D., Yol. 48. 

2. T'li story of tlie i\Iahrattas by Grant Duff — ^Vol. II. 




ol the family of Shiva|Ps mother. 

[By Mr. Y. K. Desbpande, M.A., LL.B, ] 

In niY paper “Two Iiistoricai families of Berar”, read before tlie sessani 
of the Eecords Commission held at Lahore in 1987, an account was given 
about Liikhji Jadhao, grand-father of Bhivaji the great. Wiiile seanlnng 
for the records of the family in the branches residing near about Bindldu'd, 
the principal head quarter of the family, I came across a document called 
“Siirata Majlis’’ through the exertions of Mr. D. B. Mahajaii, a co. 
worker of mine in the field of research in history aiul literal lire. 'that 

document is an award given by the panchas on the 80th of Rabilavval 1119 
Fasli settling about a dispute of the watan of the family among its branches. 
The disputing parties had placed before the panchas several documents 
detailing the acquisition of the watan during various periods and have 
thus disclosed certain events connected with the history of the family. 
The Surata Majlis has been written in Marathi. Instead of giving its 
translation I shall state in brief the history which it brings to light for the 
first time. In order to identify the members of! the family mentioned 
therein, the unpublished manuscript No. G. 24 in the India Office library 
was of great use. In my tour of Europe, undertaken to attend the 
International FTistory Congress held at Zurich in Belgium, I had an 
occasion to read in the India Office library at London for nearly a month 
in 1938. I had then made notes of the said mamiscri])t wliieh contained 
the statement and the geneology of the Jadhao family of Bindkhed. This 
statement and the family tree were prepared by Raja Jagdeorao Jadhao, 
the then representative of the family in 1820 A.I). He was brother-in-law 
of Chhatrapati Pratapsinha Bhosala of Satara and was also then residing 
at Satara (Shah unagar). 

The dispute, for which the Surat Majlis was given, was between 
Raghojirao Jadhao, great grandson of Babadiirji, the 3rd son of Lukliji 
Jadhao on one side and Bahadiirji grandson of Bhootji, who was the 
younger brother of Lukhji and Ranq^ the great grandson of Achalkarna 
who was the 2nd son of Lukhji. 

Tlie history, as mentioned in the Surata Majlis, is as follows: — 

Lukhji Jadhao w^as invited for an interview by the emperor of Ahmad- 
nagar in the fort of Daulatabad and was treacherously killed there along 
with his three sons and one grandson. Bhootji, his brother wanted to 
take revenge. He volunteered his services to help in seizing the fort; as 
a reward for which the emperor issued a farman on the 28th Shahriar of 
3rd Ilahi by which he gave an assurance to Bhootji to grant him the 
Beshrnukhi watan if he succeeded in his attempt. Bhootji, however, 
succeeded and the emperor ultimately granted the watan by a farman in 
the Ilahi year 8. Bhootji got watan recorded in the name of Bahadurji, 
son of his elder brother Lukhji as he had then no issue. By this farman 
the family got Deshmiikhi watan of 25 perganahs. , Bhootji, thereafter 
went to Delhi along with Bahadurji for service with the emperor, A 
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soil was bom to him at "Delhi, he was named Eiistumrao. Ultimately 
Bhootji' died; at Delhi, 

.A.fter the death of Bhcotji, ,Bahadurji returned to the Deccan along with 
Eusturmrao who was then minor. In consultation with Bimbai widow of 
Bhootji, Bahadurji divided the Deshmukhi watan in four parts in 1633 A.D. 
It was shared by (1) Yitlioji, son of Anchaiji or Aclialkarna, 2nd son of 
Lukhji, {2) Thakurji, son of Dattaji, the eldest son of Lukhji, (3) Bahadurji, 
the ilrd son of Lukhji himself and (4) Eustumrao, minor son of Bhootji. 
The four sharers were exclusively enjoying their respective, shares. 
Eustumrao, after attaining majority/ thought that he was defrauded of his 
legitimate half share so he lodged a complaint before Khan Dauran the 
tiien subahdar of the Deccan. As a result the whole wcrtan was tem- 
porarily resumed by the government. Thereafter in the reign of Aurangzeb, 
Eaghoji and Eao Jagdeo sons of Dattaji, grandsons of Bahadurji and great 
grand sons of Lukhji made an attempt and as a result got the whole 
Deshmukhi watan exclusively in their own names by a farman of Aurangzeb 
on the 5tli of Eabilakhar of the 30th Julus, and thus excluded all the 
slnirers from the watan. Being aggileved by the high-handedness of Eao 
Jagdeo and after him his son Eaghoji, Bahadurji son of Eustumrao and 
Eanoji son of Grirjoji filed a complaint before Eaja Shankaraji Malharrao 
Yakslitikar the then Nazam Subah of the Deccan. With the consent of 
the disputing parties the dispute was referred to the arbitration of the 
following panchas, (1) Trimbak Mahadeo Deshmukh of Perganah 

Anibad, (2) Antaji Bapuji Deshpande of perganah Bid. (3) Mahomad 
Aurang Birad Mahomad of Warkhed in perganah Newasa? and others. The 
panchas inspected several documents produced and recorded evidence of 
the witnesses given bv the parties and gave an award confirming the parti- 
tion made by Bahadurji son of Lukhji in 1633 A.D. Eaja Shankaraji 
Malhar, the Nazam Subah of the Deccan confirmed the award and passed 
the order accordingly on the 30th of Eabilawal 1119 Fasli in 1719 A.D., and 
restored the shares of the w'atan to their respective possession. Since 
then the family has been subdivided into several branches many of which 
are still enjoying the watan. 

It would be interesting to find that the Sindkhed family of Eaja 
SiwajUs mother Jijabai had sewlfltr matrimonial connections' with the 
family of Shiwaji. From the statement in the India Office manuscript 
I note down the following connections : — 

(1) Jijaliai daughter of Lukhji Jadhao was given in marriage to Shahaji 
Bhosala and was the mother of the great Shiwaji. 

f2) Emperor Aurangzeb got Shahu, grandson of Shiwaji married with 
Ambikabai. probably daughter of Bahadurji, grandson of Bhootji at 
Delhi while Shahu was the emperor^s w^ard in captivity. 

(3) Tarabai wife of Eajaram and dafughter-in-law of Shiwaji gave her 

daughter Ambikabai in marriage to Eaghojirao Jadhao of Sindkhed. ivhose 
son Babaji Jadhao resided at Satara and took part in polities there in the 
reign, of Shahu. . - " ' • . ’ " 

(4) Trimbakji Eaje Wawikar, whose son w^as given in adoption to 
Chhatrapati Eamraja and had succeeded him as Shahu Maharaj, had his 
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claiigiiter rriamecl witli .Ivamaloji Jadhao/ descendant of Aelialkarna ilio 
2nd son of LuHiji Jadliao. Ivamaloji's son Jagdeorao was residing at. 
Sliaiiunagar in. 1820. A:T3;,. .tfio/y.ear of dlie- statem .under liie patronage 
of Ms brotlie}Mn4.aw, Chhatepati Pratapsinlia oi Satara. ■ 

Tlius it will be seen that the- private records of old families ibrow, 
sometime, mueli light on history and it; is. therefore iisefiil to seuTch for 
and preserve the records in possession of private families. ■■ 



Mughal Farmans in P 

'[ By Mr. S. M. Jaffar, B,A., M.R.A.B, (Lond.) ] 

In the course of my search for historical material in Peshawar I -was lucky 
enough to light upon someinteresting official dooiiments relating to the Mughal 
Period.' ' Some , of them Famans oi Shah Jahan and Aiirangz.eb. ".For 
the present I have taken only two of them one of Shah Jahan issued under 
the of his son, Murad Bakhshj and the other of Aurangzeb, Issoed 

under the Nishdn of his. son, Muhammad Mu^az^am Bahadur Sha-h, and made 
them the subject of this paper. A means a letter written by 

a member of royal family to anyone except the Emperor.”‘^ When issued by 
a Prince entrusted with a responsible post to a subordinate officer or any other 
person, it can take the form of d, Farmdn. The presence of the Imperial 
Tughra on the two documents in question, the trend of the text and the nature 
of contents give them the stamp of Farmmi ot mandate and hence, to avoid 
confusion, I have preferred to call them Eoyal Farmms to distinguish them 
from the Imperial Farmans, issued directly by the Emperor. Before dealing 
with these documents in detail and describing them at length, I deem it proper 
to delineate the principal features of Mughal in general. They are 

as follows 

1. DEDIOATORJ BELIOIOUB FORMULA, such as Bismillah ar 
Rahman ar RaMm, Allaho Akbar, Hoival Ghan^, etc. with which the Mughal 
Farmans begin. The Farmans of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, who were 
orthodox Muslim Kings, begin with Bismillah ar Rahman ar RaMm, -written 
on the top in Arabic script or Tughra style of hand-writing. 

2. IMPERIAL TUGHRA, embodying the name and titles of the Emper- 
or. It appears just below the dedicatory formula. When a Farmdn was issued 
by a Prince it bore another Tughra , that of the Prince, containing his name and 
title, just below the Imperial Tughra, Tughras found on the Mughal Farmans, 
as far as I have seen, are square in shape and written in Arabic script with 
Vermillion or besmeared with gold dust when the writing was still wet, 

3. SEALS. The Imperial Farmdn was sealed with two circular seals, 
one of the Emperor and the other of the Wazlr, the former finding place on the 
top and the latter at the bottom of the Farmdn. The Boyai Farmdn, i.e., 
that issued by a Prince, w^as stamped with his own seal, containing his name 
and title. In some special cases the Imperial Farmdn also bore the Panjah,^ 
or palm impression of the Emperor, dipped in vermillion, or a sentence or two 
in his own hand-writing in order to emphasise the importance of the Farmdn, 
or to remove all doubts about its authenticity and genuineness, or to do special 


^ I shall oontmue the series till I have hnished with all of them. I may, however 
add hero that the owner of these and other documents would not part with them even 
for a day or two so that I had to read and copy them for myself at his place within a 
ridiculously shoxt time. 

2 Muqaddama RwfduVAlamglr.^.'B^llh Ashraf Nadvi, p. 24 ; and Mughal Ad- 
ministration, Sir Jadunath Sarkar, pp. 229 — 

® The Panjah was a rubber representation of the Emperor’s palm. It was carried 
about in a bag. See Mughal AilministfaUori, F - ; and Muqaddama Buq^ dt4-\4.l(imglr , 

p. 20. 
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honour to ' the .addressee.^ Some of th.^ Farmdns issued hy the Mughal Ebi» 
perors under their own seals were also stamped with a small circular of o¥al 
sear called, 

■ 4. SUBJECT-MATTEM, opening with the name and title of the addressee 
and ending with an emphasis on the importance of the matter and the urgency 
:of the Far mm; ; 

5. DATE, which is invariably given at the end of the text in the regnal 
year of the ruling Emperor. 

6. ENDORSEMENT AT THE_ BACK, consisting of the entries made by 
the office® aiid the seal of the Wazw or Dwdn through whom the Farmmi 
was transmitted ■ to the, addressee. . 


^ Mughal Administration ^ pp. 231-32 ; and Muqaddama-‘Muq'^dt4-^Alamgir, p* 20,» 

® Mughal Administration, p. 235 ; Muqaddama Euq^ dtAAlamgir, p. 24 ; and Am4- 
Akbari (Gladwin’s trans.), p. 45. 

® The Mughal Emperors had a highly elaborate and efficient system of writing, 
despatching and receiving Farmdns and other communications. They had a separate 
depai'tment (Ddr-uUInshd) to deal with the work of eorrespondeiiee. For details see 
Mughal Administration, pp. 225 ff. ; and Muqaddama Ruq' dt-i-Alamglr , pp. 17 ff. 
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P A R M A N 0 P S H 1 H J A H 1 N 
ISSUED BY MURAD BAKHSH 

Transcfipt, 

»t.4AiOb wt^Xu 


t, I #- p Q '^IIaw , 


. stXw <L.(.? 


iS*ySs<^ 




jtssaii|w>j.A4- f ^Stm CiM'jcitsa^ 

/'^'t \j *W4>U ^ ^ 4^' difd| dliti 

w»-Xi| Jl diW|.*A.‘ dwaiW fww 1^**''^’ 

i^ait $.S tS}j 

jix.«^ Ki^ £isx*M ^1 ^ jSu/« A*' 

^UJ Uyxj) ^!»lja31 jlai^j ^ 

ij<X4 (1 $ WwiisIj ^ j ^ i^/* 4s<mXj^ ^}]^Qit, dS^dfcSijj 

cK«^U^ Oj^ JLsal^lXu!^ Cl.-ij.ic di^3)0 ^*5 

_ u«iAW|a>i: .* kS)^* ^ hSx} <^J^Jlwr; ) 


In the original Farmdn the fignr«i 'underlmed ia not clear. It looka more like 
f than jY, The correct figures seem to be because in (1029 A. H.) Jahangir 

and not Shah Jahan Avas the ruling Emperor. 

® This portion of the Farmdn is torn and the words within brackets ar<^ HU|::pIied 
by me ; they fit in well with the text. 

» Ihid* Also see Ruq‘dt4-‘*Alamg^r, S. Ha jib Ashref J^adv!, pp. 394 — 97. 

In the original there is a word here, but. it is too dim. to be deciphered ; at least 
I was not able to decipher it correctly within the short time at my dispOhah 
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TEANSLATION, 

IN THE NAME OP ALLAH, THE BENEFICENT, THE^^M 

ABUL MUZAFFAB SHAHIB-UD-DIN MUHAMMAD SHAH JAHIN 
BlDSHAH GHAZi; THE SECOND LOBD OF THE PLANETARY 

CONJUCTION.12 

GLORIOUS NISHAN SULTlN ' MURAD BAKHSH.^^ ' 

MUEId 'BAKHSH SON OF ■ SHAHAB-UD-DIN; MUHAMMAD SHlH 
JAHAN BAdSHAH GHAZI, THE SECOND ' LORD OF THE PLANE- 
TAR Y; CON JUCTIONA^■- 

Shuj Sha^ Beg, wh.0 deserves kindness and favours, 
liaving been honoured with the distinction of receiving the Sultan’s bene- 
ficence, should know that we h.a.ve ordered Shujd'at-Sha' dr Shaikh Fatehuliah 
and Chatar Bhoj, servants of the State, to bring a treasure of five tec5 of rupees 
of this noble and exalted Government from Aft ock-Benaras to Thdna Dhakka 
and deliver it to the Gumdshta (agent) of ShaJ^nmt-Pandh^^ Shaz Khan ; that 
he (Allahwardi Beg) too should pass it on safely through the limits (of the 
territory) under him ; and that when the said treasure is commended to his 
care in the town of Peshawar by the persons referred to above, that Shujd^- 
aPSJia'dr (brave man) should accompany them with all his men and the 
zarmnddrs of that place to Dhakka and, taking the said treasure to that place 
with the requisite care, deliver it to the Gumdshta of the aforesaid Khan. 
He should treat this as most important and rest assured of the Sultan’s favours. 

It is written on the 2 nd day of the month of Bha'hdn, the 24 th year of the 
auspicious accession*^® 

(Reverse) 

Transmitted through the humblest servants of the devoted servant. 

.............. ...’Abdul Latif.19 


’Abdul Latif . . .Shah Jahan.^i 

A copy has been taken. 22 


12. This is the usual dedicatory religious foimula with which the Mughal Farnidns 
mosliy begin. 

^•'2 These are the contents of the Imperial Tughra, giving the name and titles of 
Emperor Shah Tahan* 

This is the Royal Tvghra, containing the name and title of Prince Murad Bakhsh. 

Th eee are the contents of the circular seal of Prince Murad Bakhsh. 

This is an honoriiie appellation and means ‘ the brave 
^ ® This too is a courtesy title and means ‘ refuge of prowess k 

This paragraph contains the subject-matter of the Farm an. 

This is the date of the document given in the Muslim luner month and the regnal 
year of Emperor Shah J ahan. 

This and the rest are entries on the reverse of the Farmdn, as indicated above. 
It may be pointed out here that the original Farmdn is pasted on a piece of thick paper 
and only the entries just mentioned are loft oiit.. The present owner of it was also unable 
to tell me anything about other entries at the back. 

Some word is missing in the original at this place. 

These are the contents of a small circular seal. 

Whenever a Farmdn or any other oommimication was issued a copy of it was 
retained in the office for future reference. 
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, -.Comment^. ■ 

^ was ..the ■ youngest son of Blinperor NIkHi Jafiaiu 

Like otker Lrinces royal, lie was appointed governor of various provinces from 
: time, to: time. Ib 1059 A.H.,(:=^1649 A. €.) he was eutnisted with the govern^ 
ment of Kabul, where he remained for about two years. Home of tJie Farnmm 
issued by him during that period have' come to light. Three of them liave been 
published by Sayyad Najib Ashraf Nadvi in his The 

Farmdn in hand is the fourth of the series,- and has not yet been piiblislied else- 
where. It measures 2' 9"x L It is in Persian language and is wiittmi 
in a bold and beautiful Nmia'Mq hand-writing on a sheet of fiia^ thick pa])er 
which has gone pale on account of old age and is now mount ed on a piece of 
thick paper of equal size. It is at present in tlie custody’ of Air. jTr Bakhsh 
Khan, M.L.A. (N.-W. P. P.), Peshaww. It makes a monlkm of some 
important histoj'ical persons and geographical places. These may brietiy be 
referred to here.-'- ' " ' d 

Historical Persons, 

The most important official of the Aliighal GoveiTiment whose name and 
seal, in addition to those of the Prince, iind place in the Farmdn is ’Abdul 
Latif . He w^as the Dlwdn of the province of Kabul. He is also referred to as the 
Dlwdn mdu Hdjib of Qandhar and Golconda respectively. His name and 
seal also appear in the three Farmdn s re-produced by S. Ka jlb x4shraf Nadvi 
in Mb R'nq^dt4-^^A.lam0r.‘‘^ Next important officer mentioned in the Farmdn 
is Aliahwardi Beg, the Faujddr of Peshaw-ar. The Farmdn w^xs issued to him 
and he is addressed as 8Jmjd'at-8ha'dr or ‘ the brave k 'llie opening line of 
the Farmdn shows that he had the honour of being the recipient of royal fa- 
vours and in the closing ]ine he is assured of the same. Another officer who 
figures in the Farmdn in order of importance is Shaz Klian, the TJumaddr of 
Hhakka, to xvhom the treasure of five lacs of rupees xvas .sent. His importance 
is evident fi om the despatch of such a huge sum to him and the title ‘‘ 8hahdmat- 
Pandh' ’ with wbieh he is addressed. I have not come across any reference 
regarding Shaikh Fatehullah in the historical literature except at one place, 
wbere too a xxame like his appears with a slight change It appears that he 

Buq" dt-i’-^Alamq^^rr'pp* 394—97-..- 

Ibid, pp. 89, 120. 156 and 169. 

25 Ibid, pp. 394—397. 

Towards the close of his reign, Aurahgzeb sent a series of admonitory letters 
to his son, Muhammad Mu’azzam, who was at that time Governor of ICafouL In one of 
those iottors lie takes Mu’azzam to task for having displeased such a valient soldier as 
Fatehullah Khan and advises him to treat his subordinates so well as to elicit their sponta- 
neous loyalty and devotion. Whether this ‘ Fatehullah Khan ’ is the same Juan who 
hgures as “ Shaikh Fatehullali ” in the above Farman is a mattoi* of moot, fact that 

Fatehullah — leaving out its sufHx in one case and prefix in the other'—is praiseni for his 
bravery in both the documents referred to above, that he was an important officer of 
the Kabul G oveiiunent during the reign of Shah Jahau, and that the same name appears 
with a slight change in a letter of Aurangzob written towards the (dose of his reign leads 
oire to the conclusion that one and the same person is referred to in both the documents. 
But if ‘Shaikh Fatehullah ’ of the said Fama^^ dated the 24th year of Shah Jahan’s 
i2 years’ reign, writteir (32^ — 24“ ) 8 years before his deposition and ‘ Fatehullah Khan’ 
of Aurangzob’s letter, written towards the close of hia 50 years’ reign, i.e., in or abeyrt 
the 45th year, after an interval of about (45 years of Aurangzeb’s reign + the remaining 
S years of Shah Jahan’s reign—) 53 years, are taken to be one and the sajne man, thtm 
he must have been, roughly calculated, over (53-4- 22=) 75 years old at the time when he 
was annoyed by Prince Mu’azzam, assuming that he wag over 22 years of age when ho 
was sent to Thdna Dhakka in charge of the treasure of 5 lacs. This is an unusually long 
age for active service. It may be pointed out here that 'Fatehullah Khan’ in 
Aurangzeb’s letter addressed to Muhammad Mu’azszam was the title of a Mamahddr of 
4,000, whose real name was Muhammad 8§-diq. After he had distinguished himself on 
the battle-fields in the Deccan, Muhammad Sadiq was transferred to Kabul on promo- 
tion in 1117 A. H. His father’s name was. Bahmat Sian and his grand father, rlakim 
Zi&-ud-Din, was an influential Amir at the Court of Shah Abbas, the Safavid King of 
Persia. (Fide Waqdi-Alamgir^ 13). 

' 0.#A 
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was an important officer, enjoying royal confidence, because lie was entrusted 
with a treasure of fi¥e lacs and in the Farmdn he is addressed 

' tile brave V ' Ghatar Bhoj,' who accompanied' him,; was, also^ ar.'mffitary officeh' 

of some; rank. In a letter of Aiirangzeb.' he is "mentioned" nmong important' 
military commanders, viz., Baja'.R.ajrup, etc., who took a. leading part in an 
expedition against Qandhar.^^ 

Historical Places, 

The first historical place that figures in the Farmmi is 'Peshawwt/ 'i|; :|jp^^^^ 
successively been the scene ,of the activities of 'Buddhist monarchs, Hindu' 
Sliahiya, Kings, .Muslim Rulers, Sikh Sirdars, Afghan Chiefs and British Gover- 
nors; . „ It ' is ,in fact too famous a historical place to, beggar description. ' , Suffioe 
it to say that when the Farmdn, wdth ivhich we are concerned here, was issued 
it was an important (district) of the province of Kabul. Next Biace 

mentioned in the Forman is Attock-Banaras. It w^as called -^l^tock-Banaras 
to rhyme with Cuttack Banaras, situated at the other extremity of the Mualial 
Empire under Akbar the Great. The famous fort of Attock was founded bv 
Akbar the Great about the end of May, 1588 A. C. for holding the turbulent 
tribes of the neighbourhood in check and for establishing law and order. 
Banaras is a small ruinous town about a mile to the east of the fort, where some 
tombs and the garden of Akbar’s Atdliq, Bairam Khan, still mark the site and 
render it historically important. . The last historical place mentioned in the 
Farmdn is Bhakka. Situated at the other end of the Khyber Pass, it was 
and has continued to be an important strategical military outpost up to our owui 
times. 

Treasure of Five Lacs. 

As regards the treasure of five of rupees, I am afraid I shall have to 
hazard a guess in the absence of any definite remark about it in the contem- 
porary historical literature. On the 30th of December, 1648 (=24th Ramazan 
1058 A. H.) Khawas Khan, the Qila^ddr of Qandhar, and Pordil Khan, the 
Qila'ddr of Bust, applied for aid against the Shah of Persia who had planned 
an attack on them, and some time in November next (1649 A. C.) the Gove.rnor 
of Kabul sent 2,000’*^^ strong and five lacs of rupees cash to them to strengthen 
the defences.®^ As the Farmdn was issued on the 2nd of Sha'-bdn and the 
treasure reached its destination the following month {^iqad, 1059 A. H 1 
I am inclined to believe that the amount referred to in the Farmdn w^as the same 
as sent to the QiWddrs of Qandhar and Bust, otherwise there is nothino* to 
account for the despatch of such a huge sum of money to Thdna Bliakkf). ^ 



Buq ai-i-’' Almngir, S. ISTajib Ashraf Nadvi, pp. 54-56. 


28 Elliot end Dowson’s History of India, Vol. v, p. 443. According:; to Bad" 
Akbar soleetod tho name Attock-Banaras to rhyme with Katak (Cuttack) Banar‘-'"« 
Ahhar-Is amah, (Blochmann), Vol. iii, p. 520. 

28 TahqdUi-Akhdri in E. & D. Vol. v, p. 433 ; and Akhar-Namdh, \ 

Vol. hi, p. 524. “ 

Elliot & Bowson’s History of India, Vol. v, p. 312. 

Sir J. IST. Sai’kar says 5,000 (See History of Aurangzeh, i & ii, 117.) 

32 Euq^ aUi-^^larngiT, pp. 176-77. 

, lud. ■ ,, ■ ■" 

’’ ■ 241 \ 
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;; Meaning of ' Barisdlati ’ and ' Mai'rifat \ 

Phis Farmdn liolps us to .clear a doubtfur'poiiit. Boiiic writers have t^akeH’ 
the word ^ Msdlattm.f.oT ‘ BarimMif to' mean mediatorsliip ’ and the word 
' Ma rif at ' to mean, transmission I'dilfer from them and assort tiuit the 
former words mean ' transmission ' and the latter word means ' raediat orship k 
The.se a.re the. dictionary meanings of 'the- words.' Moreover, in the |>resent 
Jafwdrt there is no request for a grant of land, etc,, and hence the cmestion of 
.mediatorship.doesniot arise and in the,ahsenee of the word ‘ ^ 

the word , ^ BarisMaii ’ can mean, nothing hut ' transmitted or des])atched 
through/ ' ^ 

PAEMIN- OF- AUR.ANOZ1B' : 

ISSUED BY MUHAMMAD MUAZZAM BAHADUR SHAH. 

Transcri2)t, 

O-oSi/* 




jj ^^IsiSk. ^ ^ M dS / >.1^ ^3' jC 

j^X^j <1 aH ^^5 ui 

A/* 00. ■* lai j ^x3 

if iXib 

) 

oLai,.^A| ^ O.Aji'ol ^^l^ ^ 


Here we find the figures of a date, too dixn to foe decuphered. 

This part of the Farm an is tom. The word within brackets is mine. 

®® I am not sure about this woid. I have taken it to mean ‘ irrigated i 
The Fm'mdn being torn at this place, the bracketed word is mino. 

Elsewhere this xvord is written as yu. See f. n. infra, 

®® This word is so written in the original. 1 have not been able to make it out. Jt 
occurs in another Farman^ w'hich has been reproduced by Chaudhaii Nabi Ahmad 
Sandoivi in his Wag u’-^'4^riWf/^r, pp. 128-29, but there too it is equally unintelligible.. 
The I'olevant portion reads ; 

I have read it as which means process fee. (Qhida-uhLughdt) . 

■24.2 „ V.,;.;,'./. 
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j s-si^;3l^ ^l^b ^ ^ ^s^j/0 ^^jllal«* ctjWtla/« ^ 

■ dii^ A jf AAi); j^ <A^l| &1^)<^' ) ‘^**'1^'^ L*iljt/» 1^ 

.jj^a liw — «3iA|4 a^G ( ai**# ) ' 

^!) C/*!)^ ^)a»* j 

^ TEANSLATION. 

IN THE NAME OF ALLAH, THE BENEFICENT, THE 
COMPASSIONATE.^ 


ABUL MUZAFFAR MUHl-UD-DIN MUHAMMAD AUEANGZEB 

BADSHlH GHAZI.42 

GLORIOUS NISHIN OP MUHAMMAD MU’AZZAM BAHlDUE 

SHlH-4» 

MUHAMMAD MU’AZZAM BAHlDUR SHlH SON OF ’ALAMGIR 

BIDSHAH GHAZL« 

In these days of prosperity it has been brought to the notice of the high and 
exalted Government by the beneficiaries of the institution, Avhich resides in 
bounty/® that MasJilkliat-Ma'db^^ Shaikh Muhammad Taqi son of Haqdiq- 
o-Ma'drif Agdh^'^ ^Shaikh ’Abdul Latif Qddirl^^ is a deserving man ; that he has 
a large number of dependants attached to himself ; and that he is a candidate 
for a favour (grant). Hence this august order is issued to the effect that we 
have conferred upon the man, referred to above, and his sons one and a half 
Qulbas^^ of land, irrigated with water from the toAvn of Bikram, situated in the 
district of PeshaAvar, by way of maintenance. The present and future admi- 
nistrators of important affairs should, after assessing the revenue of the said 


The word in the original is badly damaged. I have read it as 
This is the usual dedicatory religious foimula. 

These are the contents of the Imperial Tugkra, bearing the name and titles cf 
Aurangzeb ’Alamglr. 

These are the name and title of Muhammad Mu’azzam Bahadur Shah contained 
in a Tugkra, 

These are the contents of the circular seal of Muhammad Mii’azzam Bahadur 

■'ahih/vy •: 

The reference is obviously to the Imperial Court . 

This is a courtesy title and means * main-stay of greatness 

This too is a title and means * aware of truths and possessor of divine knowledge \ 
A follower of Shaikh ’Abdul Qadir JXlM, the founder of a lariqa or system in 

literally means a plough or a team of oxen. Here it is used as a measure- 
ment of land and means an area of land which can be kept under cultivation with it. 


, va. 
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land and marking it;(laiid) ,into a holding on the basis of water from the town 
mentioned aboye, as given in the Zimn^^, i.e., ■endorsement at the back, and 
according to regnlatioiis, leave, it in possession of the above-named man and 
his sons. They should not let any addition or alteration creep therein. They 
should not cause interference or obstruction on account oi 2IdhW'ujuMi 
..(revenue, charges) and. all such 'exactions as' Qalamgha, Peshkash, Janhmm, 
'Mahsildna,:Mohmna,, Ddroghgdna, Begdr, Shikar, Ifuqadd ami, Qmnmgot and 
Zabi-i-harsdla after the specification of the holding, the question of cultiva- 
tion,,; all civil ' obligations and royal dues.. They should recognise (the grant) as 
free from taxes prohibited by the Government of the Emperor. Hliould there 
be anything (to the contrary) at any other place, they should not place 
reliance upon it. They should not demand a ne\Y San a*d (authority) every 
year. ./.They should, treat this as urgent, 

It is written on the 7th of the month of Muharrarn-ul-Hardm, the 43rd 
year of the august" accession. , 

;C0MMEHT§.. 

This Farmdn is in the custody of Mr. Pir Bakhsh Khan of Peshawar. It 
measures 2' 9"x 1' 5|". It is written in a fine Nastallq hand on a piece of 
superior paper which has gone pale on account of age and betrays signs of being 
badly damaged. It is mounted on a piece of coarse cloth, apparently to pre- 
vent further decay and decomposition. Hence nothing can be said about 
the Zimn or endorsement on the reverse. Its present owner was also unable 
to tell me anything about it. «It may, however, be pointed out that the word 
Zimn means the endorsement of a grant, giving an abstract of its contents 
and that formerly the words ‘ Zimn navlsand \ let them write an abstract, 
were inscribed on a Sanad, granting an assignment of revenue which served as 
authority for the subordinate officers to make out the particulars of the grant' 

In the Farmdn, with which we are dealing, it is clearly stated that the land be 
measured and marked into a holding according to Zimn or endorsement at the 
back.^^ This shows that there must be some entries at the back of this Farmdn, 
unless we presume that it was left incomplete and hence inoj^erative, 

Mnhammad Alu'azzam a7id Muhammad Taql, 

A few words may be said about the royal grantor and the revered grantee, 
Muhammad Mu’azzam Bahadur Shah, also called Shah 'Alain I, was the eldest 
son of Emperor Aurangzefo 'i^larngir. Educated by the Emperor according to 
his own theory of education, the fence possessed many good qualities of head 


For comments on this word, see COMMENTS on this Farmdn^ first para. 

Ail these are cesses, viz.^ process fee, presents, fee for measuring land with Jarih, 
collector’s commissicn, sealing foe, superintendence charges, forced labour, hunting fee, 
headman’s fee, Qanungo’a fee, and the cost of annual settlement i-espectively. 

** This paragraph contains the subject-matter of the Farmdn. 

This is the date of the document given in the Muslim Inner xnonth and the regnal 
year of Aurangzeb ’Alamgir. 

** Wilson (p. 567) quoted by Sir Jaduhath Sarkar in his Mughal Administration, . 
p. 45. , , - ' 


snd heart. The grant of Itod referred to in Fcmndn was made by him as 
■Governor^of KabalXll A. H, It ...bears eloquent testimony to his 

patroiiage';.of'the]3ioiis, and the .learned.' .."'.Shaikh Mnhammad Taqi son of Shaikh 
’AbdurLatif Qadiri:, the.'. grantee, was 'a.- .well-known savant, who commanded 
great, respect; and. infliiehce among the Mnsalmans of the localitj^ He is men- 
tioned in iiiany of the original documents 'I have come across in the course of 
my investigations. ' In one of \he Farmdns issued by Ahmad Shah Durrani he 
figures as the recipient' of a grant of a big tract: of land. ■ In a pedigree table 
his descent is traced to H€tzTat-''MU the cousin and soii-in-la%v of the Prophet 
and the fourth Khalifa of Islam and eventualh? to Hazmi Adam, the ultimate 
progenitor of mankind.'^^^ 'In 'two sale' deeds he appears as the vendee of 85 
.and 03 Jwnbs of land, situated in Bigram (Peshawar).^^ In all these documents 
he is praised for his piety.' .'It was on account of his piety that Muhammad 
Mu’azzam Bahadur Shah and' Ahmad Shah Durrani conferred upon him the 
grants of land referred to above. "' He was a direct descendant and follower of 
Shaikh ' Ahdnl Qadir Jilaiif, the founder of the Qddirn/a Tanqa or system. 

Bigrdm {Peshaivar), 

A word 'may .also be said here .about ‘ Bikram ’ which figures in the present 
Farmdn and frequently finds place in the contemporary books and documents. 
'The correct, spelling seems to be Bigram' from the Sanskrit wwd * Vigrama ' 
which means city, for the letter uf is also written as U' in the original Persian 
works and documents. The name is applied to three ancient sites near Pesha- 
war, Jalalabad and Istalif.®® In the present' J’amdW' it stands for one near 
Peshawar. The one near Istalif in the Koh-i-Damaii (Afghanistan) is re- 
markably rich in remains of remote antiquity. ■.Some of the finest specimens 
of Gandhara or Greco-Buddhist art, recovered from it, are. preserved in' the. 
Kabul Museum. Abul Fazl mentions Bigram as a district of .Sw^at.^ 

5® Seo iny Note on ‘ Historical Documents in N.-W. F. P,’. 

Vide ibid. 

58 Ibid. ■ . 

So^e Ahbar -Hamah, Vol. iii, pp. 855-56. 

• 50 Ibid, p. 524, f- n. 1. 


Sd'adat A!i Khan, lawab-Vazir ol Ouih and Wellesley* 


[Being a Persian Aeconiit of the Discussion between Henry AVlleslc‘y tuul 

the Hawab-Yazir about the Treaty of 1801, o,nd of the ineeliny biwecni 
.. the NawabA'azir and Lord Wellesley.] .. 

[By Mr. Dope R. Gurbax, B.A.] 

In the course of my researches into the history of Oiidi} during the 
Govemor-Geiieralsbip of Wolleslesy my attention w<is directed to waists i he 
maiiiiso Apt collection of Royal Asiatic Society of !knc:al, by Sii dadiinalh 
Sarkar, and following his suggestion I Found in it Some IVrsiaii Jiianuscripis 
dealing with the relations between the AhiwabA azir and the Past India, 
Company. I placed pirt of this new ajul unj)ublislied inaterjal before the 
Indian Historical "Records Commissio]! at its last (Baroda) se'^sioii, and it 
was published in Volume XVII (1940) of the Froceeclhujs of ike (Jommii^b‘iort 
at page 15S. I am now seeking the Commission’s indulgence to bringto the 
notice of students of Indian history a further instalment of the same material. 
The extracts which were quoted in extenso in my previous paper i\ere con- 
cerned with the deposition of Wazir Ali and accession to the masnad of Oudli 
of Sa’adat Ali Kiian, and were taken fi’om two MSS. entitled the Swanihat-i- 
Saldtindl-i-Oudh and Imddvs Sa'ddat, The account whieii I am citing in 
translation in the present paper is taken from aiiotlier MS. entitled Maclan- 
us-Sa'ddat, It bears the number 181 of the collection of MSS. of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. It deals with a later period of the reign of Sa’adat 
Ali Khan, viz., the period immediately preceding and following the Treaty 
of 1801. By the end of 1800, Wellesley had secured the enforcement of his 
military demand on the Nawab-Vazir. But ha was not satisfied. Early in 
1801 he made a farther demand on the Nawab-Vazir for the cession of the 
Doab in order to support the Company’s forces in Oiidh. The Nawab-Vazir 
resisted as best as he could till the middle of the year, by which, time Wellesfey’s 
patience was exhausted. Despairing of getting his new demand a<‘eepted 
through the agency of the Resident at Lucknow, he despatched his brother 
Henry Wellesley, on a peremptory mission in July, 1801, in order to secure 
the acceptance of his demands without further dela}^ After a long-drawn- 
out diplomatic wrangling the Na^\^ab at last yielded and a treaty wa,s signed 
on November 10, 1801. 

Three months after that Wellesley himself went to Lucknow^ and there 
were meelings and discussions between him and the Nawab-Vazir. 

Eairly full accounts of these negotiations and discussions from the stand- 
point of Wellesley and his associates, and coEeagues are to be found in the 
correspondence and documents published in the Parliamentary Papers dealing 
with Oudh, as weE as in Wellesley’s Despatches edited by Montgomery 
Martin. But so far, apart from the translations of the letters of the Nawab- 
Vaz.ir contained in the above coEections of documents, no version of the affairs 
was avaEable from the Nawab-Vazir’s side. The account set forth below 
furnishes such a version. Its interest lies in the fmt that it gives the case 
and point of view of the Vazir. It refers in a veiled manner to certain persons 
..whose activities were regarded by tho Oudh'-Domt as mischievous. The 
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Nawab-Vazir seemed disposed to make these persons responsible for the mis- 
understanding and ill-feeling between him and the Governor- General. Who 
these persons were is not explicitly stated. But the Besident at Lucknow, 
Colonel Scott was no persona grata with the Nawab-Vazir and he might have 
been one of the individuals in the mind of the compiler of the narrative. The 
writer, as is only natural, shows the Nawab-Vazir’s action in the most favour- 
able light. 

The narrative is fully set out below^ It begins with the negotiations wdth 
Henry Wellesley, and goes on to describe the meeting between the Nawab- 
Vazir and the Governor- General. 

“ The beginning of the fifth year of Accession, according to the month 
of Diqad A.H. 

The New Year’s day of the King’s accession was celebrated with pomp 
and grandeur ; and on this auspicious occasion one and all benefitted fully 
from the Royal generosity. Mirza Mehadi Ali Khan Bahadur was admitted 
into the King’s household staff and granted the fief (faujdari) of Ali Gunj. 
In the same year it transpired that Wellesley Sahib, brother of the Governor- 
General, intended to start for Lucknow in order to meet Wazir-ul-Mamalik 
on some other affairs. The news of the dismissal of the army of the Wazir 
Azam has not only spread in his (Wazir Azam) dominion but throughout 
India. The Governor-General despatched his brother Wellesley because of 
the dispersal of the army as the two companies and other battalions had not 
been paid their salaries and the Governor- General had taken upon himself 
to recompense the army for their dismissal. He instructed his brother to 
negotiate this delicate matter with diplomac}^ and conduct the conversation 
with due regards to the Wazir’s station. When Mr. Wellesle}^ reached Luck- 
now he paid his respects to Wazir and was treated to several State’s banquets. 
He communicated to the Wazir Azim that for the maintenance of the army 
a certain amount was being transferred annually fronts the Wazir' s treasury to 
the Company Bahadurs. It was the wish of the Governor-General that in 
lieu of money a certain tract of country should be placed under the charge 
of the Governor-General. The Wazir Azam replied : Whatever has been 
agreed between us, w^e should try to maintain. If you will not transgress the 
terms I shall not.” In short to Mr. Wellesley's every argument the Wazir had 
a ready reply. Returned to the Kothi. The mischief mongering Sardars 
(unsettled) disturbed his mind so that again he interviewed the Nawab-Vazir 
al Mamalilc and put before him the matter with fresh arguments. The Nawab 
with great patience and forbearance heard him out and tried to convince 
him with rational and logical arguments. Mr. Wellesley had come to the 
end of his arguments and wrote to the Governor- General that there was no 
likelihood of their attempt being crowned with success and the arguments of 
the Wazir-ul-Mamalik could not be gainsaid. In recounting their arguments 
he put words into the mouth of Wazir-ul-Mamalik which had not even crossed 
the Wazir’ B mind. When this apostle r earthed the Governor -General he was 
confirmed in his intention to visit Lucknow. At an auspicious moment he set 
out and when he reached Allahabad Mr. Wellesley who had left Lucknow 
met him at Cawnpore. Mr. Wellesley recounted to the Governor- General 
what had transpired at Lucknow adding to it what he had heard from persons 
whose profession it was to create mischief and disturbance. His Highness 
the Wazir*ul’MamaUk hearing of the advent of the Governor -General from Allaha- 
bad to Cawnpore left Lucknow for Cawnpore in order to receive him there. He 
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reached the banks of Ganges. The Governor- General also started from Cawn* 
pore. Only the Ganges lay between them. The ili- wishing Amins held the 
Wazir off from seeking an interview with the Governor-General and thus 
two or three days passed and it became known to the Governor- General that 
whatever he had heard against the Wazir-ul-Mamalik was baseless and ground- 
less. The two great personages on meeting were very kindly pleased with 
each other. They entertained each other to banqnetes. When the exchange 
of the usual politenesses came to an end the Wazir-nl-Mamalik in company 
with the Governor-General returned to Lucknow. A great oordialiiy and 
sincerity had been established behoeen these two. They were vying with each: 
other to excel in their show of friendship and in complying each with the 
wishes of the other. On the dictates of the time Wazir-ul-Mamalik executed 
grants (Asnad) in favour of English Agents (Gumsahtas). The content of 
the grant was this ; We do hereby bestow the province of Allahabad together 
with fort there and Chakla Kora, etc., in the Sarkar of Ettawa and all the terri- 
tories of Kathier from Shahbad on the one side to Badaronkar and Najeeda- 
bad in the Sarkar of Kananj to the boundary of Kol-e-Halaleo and iu the pro- 
vince of Ondh the Sarkar of Gorakhpur the paraganas being twenty -two in 
number and from the Mahalat Mahadew, etc., which amounted to six Mahals 
in number grant to the Agents to the Governor-General. 

One and all of the Bailker Begs Eaujdar of the Sarkars administrators 
of the Parganas Chowdharys, Qanoongose and the peasants and cultivators 
of the lands concerned should go and make their abesance and submission to 
the Agents of the Governor- General. Remit the land taxes to the treasury 
of the Governor-General and wuth all due emphasis I command them to carry 
out the orders contained herein. When these two documents^ that is, the grants 
and the orders to the officials came to the notice of the Governor-General he was 
highly pleased with and grateful to the Wazirul-Mamalik. After the lapse of a 
few days the Governor started on his return journey. He dispatched his 
agents and when they reached their stations the soldiers of the Wazir-ul- 
Mamalik stationed in these places were dismissed and they made for Lucknow,, 
there was a great concourse of the dismissed soldiery, who found themselves 
in a great dilemma neither they could remain in their own country nor were 
they permitted to leave for another. In short there was a great to-do and 
the disturbance of the armies in Lucknow. Ultimately every soldier took to* 
the direction his impulse prompted. The battalions which had been dis- 
missed the previous year and the sawars (the moxinted soldiers) and the sepoys, 
in the present year had assembled together. The Wazir-ul-Mamalik could 
not bear the sight of their dispair, so on the pretext of shikar he went off to Tatah- 
pur Baswar and remained there for a month and more. On the conclusion of 
the expedition of the shikar he returned to Lucknow. His return and the 
date of the anniversary coincided. With the usual pomp and grandeur the 
anniversary was celebrated and bestowed Khilats on the Prince hia son, pro- 
motion in rank and honour of the court nobles and chiefs of army and money 
on his faithful retainers. (MS. Mad/in-m-8a''-daty R. A. S. B. No. 181,. 
page 383.) 

This account does not require much commentary, but a few points may 
be further elucidated. There is no doubt that the reference to the '' mischief 
mongering Sardars^’ who distrubted Henry Wellesley ’'s mind was intended! 
to include Colonel Scott, the Resident. The Nawah-Vazir entertained a very 
bad opinion about the latter, thanks no doubt to the persistence with which 
Scott pressed Wellesley’s demands. Later, when the Nawab-Yazir met. 
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Wellesley in person, lie coiiimiimcated Ms opinion and tried to get Colonel 
Scott removed from Lucknow. In Ms secret letter to the Court of Directors, 
dated the 1st January 1803, Wellesley wrote : 

In the course of the conferences which the Governor- Genera! subse- 
quently held with the Vazir, His Excellency became more explicit and mi- 
reserved in the expression of Ms sentiments, with respect to the conduct of 
the Eesideht ; and the Governor- General perceived with extreme regret, that 
those sentiments were of the most unfa vouraMe nature, and that one of the 
principal objects of His Excellency’s wishes was to obtain the removal of 
Lieutenant Colonel Scott from the situation of resident at His Excellency’s 
count.”^ 

The idea w'as, however, mistaken. Wellesley had become suspicious of 
the conduct of the Nawab- Vazir not at the instance of the Resident but 
from his own judgment of his character. In his letter of the 28th September, 
1801, to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors Wellesley complained 
of the evasions and subterfuges employed by the Nawab- Vazir. ^ This, un- 
favourable opinion dated from time of the withdrawal of the abdication pro- 
posal by the Nawab-Vazir (December, 1799) on account of which Wellesley 
was extremely disgusted at the duplicity and insincerity which mark the 
'Conduct of the Nawab-Vizir.”® 

Wellesley further suspected that the Nawab-Vazir was expecting the 
ohange of government in England in 1801 to bring about a check to the policy 
hitherto pursued towards Oudh, He wrote to the Secret Committee on 
'September 28, 1801 : 

His Excellency had formed considerable expectations from the intelli- 
gence received of the change which had taken place in his Majesty’s Councils 
at home, under the hope that the Governor-General in Council would be 
deterred by that event from the active prosecution of the reform successfully 
commenced in Oude.”^ 

The account is, however, correct in describing the meeting between 
Wellesley and the Nawab-Vazir as extremely cordial. Once Wellesley’s points 
were carried, he was only too anxious to treat the Nawab-Vazir with all con- 
sideration. As he himself explained : 

'' Anxious, however, that my discussions with His Excellency should be 
conducted with mutual cordiality and good will, and that His Excellency’s 
mind should be reconciled to the important arrangement which had been 
effected by the treaty of Lucknow, I determined to regulate my communica- 
tions with His Excellency by a spirit of liberal accommodation, to promote 
His Excellency’s wishes in every mode consistent with the preservation of 
the rights and interests of the British government, and to manifest a dis- 
position to conciliate his confidence and regard, to assist in the arrangement 
of his affairs, and to secure the stability of his government.”® 

Thus the chapter of Wellesley’s relations with Sa’adat Ali Khan closed 
on a note of cordiality on the former’s part, and submissiveness on the latter’s. 


^Asiatic Annual Eegiatery 1806, Part I, State Papers, p. 186. 
p. 179. 

* Kirkpatrick to Scott, dated December 27, 1799, ibid,, p. 351* 
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« Wellesley’s mintite, dated 16th Amgost.; 1,802, ibid.t p. 188. 



Lord Mayo’s Diplomacy. 

(Mr. Ganpat Rai, M.A.) 

Shortly after the Ambala Darbar — aa Indian edition of the Field of the 
Cloth oi Gold — held in March 1869, Lord Mayo, in a private letter to a friend, 
summed lip his foreign polic}^ in the oft-quoted following words, '' ^Hurrovnd 
India with strong, friendly and independent States, who will have more interest 
in keeping well with us than with any other power, and %ve are Tliere, is 

no getting over the fact that Lord Mayo throughout his rule (1809-. 1872) 
strenuously struggled to create a cordon of States on this basis all along the 
north-western, northern and north-eastern land frontiers of British India from, 
Baluchistan on the Arabian Sea to Burma on the Bay of Bengal. This basis 
of British foreign policy seems to be so sound and sensible that it has wrested 
appreciation from some of the greatest Indian political leaders— Ramesh Butt 
voiced the opinion of politicaliy-mmded India when he remarked, Happy 
it were for India if the firm and friendly attitude tow^ards surrounding countries 
had been always maintained by Lord Mayo's successors/'^ 

The present policy of the British Government not only towards Central 
Asia but also towards other surrounding states seems to have been built up 
■on this very basis. And there would be no exaggeration in saying that a 
foreign policy on the very same basis appears to be so conducive to Indian 
interests — by providing huge savings in the military budget and thereby pro- 
ducing healthy reactions on internal development — that the future of British 
foreign policy still points to the same goal ; and that on the other hand, any 
radical departure from this path would be a plunge into constant warfare and 
anarchy, as demonstrated by the foreign policies of Lords Auckland and 
-Lytton. 

In the light of the foregoing general remarks let us have a peep into Lord 
Mayors diplomacy and foreign policy with reference to Anglo- Bhootanese relations 
from 1869 to 1870, I have, however, to oifer an apology for choosing this out- 
of-the-way subject for this paper. Firstly, Bhqotan, — lying between 26® 41' and 
28® 7' N and 88® 54' and 91® 54' E — , the wild forest-clad mountainous country 
on the steep southern slopes of the Eastern Himalayas, bounded on the north 
-and east by Thibet ; on the south by Eastern Bengal and Assam and on the west 
by the Chumbi Valley, the little state of Sikkim and the British district of 
Darjeeling, is an independent state of strategic importance, forming, as it wex'e 
an important break- water between the spheres of activity of the British and 
the Tibetan, and for that matter, the Chinese, governments. Secondly, the 
subject has been so meagrely treated in published books that ail wTiters includ- 
ing W. W. Hunter have skipped over it with the result that The Earl of Mayo" 
:and The Life of Lord Mayo " by Hunter, supply us practically no information. 
C. U. Aitchison’s Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, Vol. YIII ; R- B. Pember- 
ton's Report on Bhootan (Calcutta 1839) ; Ashley Eden's Report on the State 
of Bhootan (Calcutta 1864) and PoEtical Mission to Bhootan (Calcutta 1865), 
contain information on certain selected aspects only and carry us to the Sin- 
nhula Treaty of 1865 and no further. The present writer had therefore to tap 
original recoi'ds and documents in the Imperial Record Department, Delhi, 
to collect material and evidences for the subject of this paper, 

^ W. W. Hunter— ‘‘The Earl of Mayo %'Bdition 1897, pp., 137428. 

^ R. Butt — “ India in the Victorian Age *V Edition, page 255. 
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With a view to establish our historical background and to facilitate tho' 
understanding of the subject in its true perspective a few general observations* 
appear to be necessary. First, it is an accepted fact that the north-eastern 
frontiers have never been a factor of so great diplomatic concern and imperial 
importance to the power paramount in India as the north-west frontiers. The 
Pioneer wrote in its issue dated the 9th April, 1 870: Five and forty years ago* 

the North Eastern frontier had imperial claims upon the attention of the 
Government and of the public. But since the Burmese were driven out 
of Assam, the interest therein has flagged and flickered, to be only temporarily 
revived by the war with Bhootan and finally to be classed among things -pro- 
vincial and obscure.” But there is a striking similarity in the nature of the 
problem in both cases, inasmuch as the policy on both frontiers is a two-fold- 
problem. 1st, The obiter frontier policy involving international relations witE 
Afghanistan and beyond it with Persia and (Soviet) Eussia on the north-west ; 
and with Nepal, Sikkim, Bhootan and Burma and beyond them with Thibet, 
China, French Indo-China and Siam (Thailand) on the north-east. 2nd, the 
inner frontier policy involving political control, military defence and in certain 
cases, administrative organisation or direct management of what are known in 
the Government of India, 1935, as ‘tribal areas' — ^the territory and the tribes in 
between the North West Frontier Province and the Durand Line on the north 
west ; and the hill and forest tribes and their territories in between Nepal, 
Sikkim and Bhootan on the one side and British India on the. other, on the 
north-eastern frontiers — ^And also in both cases the leading lines of the policy 
of the British Government have been similar and same. 

Second, the earliest recorded form of government in Bhootan was that of 
a Spiritual Chief known as the Dhurma Eaja — a very high incarnation of the 
Buddha — exercising both spiritual and temporal functions. The second 
Dhurma Eaja, being of considered opinion that spiritual and temporal powers 
were incompatible, appointed a minister to whom he entrusted the latter and 
strictly restricted himself to the former. This minister went on growing from 
power to power, became the Deb Eaja of Bhootan and the form of polity under- 
went a radical change and came to be known what Kautalya would call,. 

‘ Dvairajya ’ — government by two — ^the Dhurma Eaja and the Deb Eaja — 
both exercising joint sovereignty. The Deb Eaja was chosen by election from 
time to time from among the great functionaries of the state notably Jongpens 
and Penlows (Penlops) — Bhootan ofi&cials corresponding to Divisional Com* 
missioners of British India — ^whereas the Dhurma Eaja held his office for life. 
The Chief State CounciP^^ consisted of the Dhurma Eaja, the Deb 
Eaja, the Penlows and the Jongpens and considered only questions of national 
import. This form of Bhootanese polity is highly interesting and has a direct 
bearing on our subject, because it accounts for the curious fact that both the 
Dhurma Eaja and the Deb Eaja were signatories to the epoch-making treat}?- 
of 1865; that many a communication from the Bhootan Government bore 
their joint signatures ; and also the British Government addressed some of 
their communications to them jointly. But gradually the Dhurma Eaja re- 
cedes into the back ground and the Deb Eaja is all-powerfuL During our 
period this form of polity is in force in Bhootan®. 


The Chief Council, called the Shung Lhengye, is composed of the Bh-urma Baja 
and the Deb Raja, the Renlops of Tongso, Pare and Tagapa, and the Jongpens of Tixnpn 
•and lEhjnaka ’’-—Imperial Gazetteer of fndia, Yol. Till, Edition 1908, page 161. 

® Hunter — Statistical Survey of Bengal, 1876, Volume X, page 219. Also, Aitchison’s 
Treaties, etc., Tol. XIV, Partly, p,; n^iUm 1929. 



Thirds the earliest contact rather collision between Bhootan and the 
..British Government originated with the expedition of 177'? sent by Warren 
.Hastings for the relief of his ally — the Baja of Cooch-Behar. It resnited in the 
first Treaty of Peace in 1774, by which the Bhootan Government agreed to 
‘deliver np the Baja of Cooch-Behar, to^ pay an annual tribute of five Tangun 
.horses to the British Goveimment and' never to encroach on British territory# 
.From that date, with the exception of two unsuccessful commercial missions in 
,1774 and 1783, there was rather little intercourse with Bhootan till the British 
•occupation of Assam in 1826, which transformed the Bhootan and British 
Governments into next-door neighbours. Then follow'cd a series of inroads by 
the Bhootanese on British territory. The British Government retaliated and 
with a view- to stop further mischief resolved to permanently occupy all 
the Dooars or Passes on the Assam and Bengal frontiers. The former were 
■occupied as early as 1841 and the latter in ISbo^. Now it is the politi<^al 
control, the military defence and direct administrative management of these 
Booars along with some adjoining lands, perhaps up to the crests of the lower 
hills, %vhich is to constitute the inner policy ; and beyond them it is the diplo- 
matic relations w ith Bhootan and friendly communications with lliibet which 
are to constitute the outer policy of the British Government along this sector 
■^of the north-eastern frontiers.^ 

Fourth, the Sinciuiia Treaty of 1865 is the most striking landmark in the 
historjr of relations bet^veen Bhootan and British Indian during pre-Mayo period. 
It embodies the principles of the north-eastern frontier policies which %vere in 
full accord with the personal view^s of Lord Mayo and w^ere strictly adhered 
to throughout his Indian nale. A brief resume of the main provisions of the 
Treaty of 1865 will not be out of place here. Article 1 provides for perpetual 
peace and friendship between the contracting parties. The subject matter of 
Articles 2 and 3 is the cession for ever of the Bengal and Assam Dooars in con- 
sideration of an annual allowance to Bhootan. According to Article 8, all 
disputes between the Bhootan Government on the one side and the Bajas of 
Gooch Behar and Sikkim on the other, are to be referred to the British arbitra- 
tion for final decision. Article 9 provides for free trade and commerce betvreen 
;the two countries®. 

Lastly it is also to be borne in mind that the foreign policy of Lord Ma.yo’s 
'Government was personally and essentially Lord Mayo's own, because except 
for a short while at the commencement of his rule, he w'as his own Foreign 
Minister and himself the initiating member of the Council for Foreign Affairs^. 
That Lord Mayo himself held the " portfolio ’ of the Iforeign Department 
throughout his rule and injected his personal views in his foreign policy to- 
wards the feudatory states, independent states and the ‘ tribal areas ' is highly 
important from our point of view. 

In 1868 four important issues engaged the attention of the British Govern- 
ment with regard to Bhootan : — 

First, maintenance of a permanent- Agent from Bhootan at Darjeeling ; 
mmond, education of young Lamas of .Bhootan at the Government High School, 
Darjeeling, to facilitate the intercourse of the two countries ; third, consideration 

^ Aitchison — ^Troaties, etc., Vol. X,iy, Fart lY, Edition 1929. 

5 Hunter — Statistical Survey of Bengal, 1876, VoL X. Bead — ‘‘ Early His- 

tory of the Bhootan Booars ”, pp. 219-222 and also “ Exposition of the policy towards the 
hill tribes on the North East Frontier of Bengal ” which is the subject matter of Foreign 
^Department Proceedings No. 253, July 1869. . 

® Aitchison’s Treaties, etc,, Edition ■1929^'-Fart. IV, No. YI. 

’ Hunter — “ Life of the Earl of Mayo Ed. 1876, YoL II, page 309, 
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of the requisitions made jointly by the Dhurina Raja and. Deb Raja for 
the grant of land for the personal needs of the former ; said fourth, extension of 
the appellate jurisdiction of the High Court of Calcutta over the Dooars and the 
adjoining lands. In short Lord Mayo on this sector of the north-eastern fron- 
tier found the situation comparatively smoother and, as said above, the policy 
already initiated by his illustrious predecessor was in full accord with his own 
vieW'S and therefore his main task was to implement the Treaty of 1865, to- 
■cement the transformation of Bhootan into an independent but friendly state 
and to adopt a policy of peace, conciliation and humanity towards the tribes 
of the occupied territory. First of all we take Anglo-Bhootan policy. 

The following joint representation by the Dhuima Raja and Deb Raja to 
the British Government wiU throw light oh the nature and extent of relations 
between Bhootan and British India 

It is intended they said, '' to place him (Dhuima 

Raja) on the gudd.ee this year (1868), but it is not possible to do this, unless 

ground is obtained for the food of this youth and for his pd 7 i and sopdri 

Let the peace that has been written remain in the same way 

as before, but if you can,^ give the Lama (Dhuima Raja) the small land of 
Dumsong and Daling, and the ground below, as they w^ere formally held by 
the Lamas ; from which land the English Government derive no advantage. 
If you cannot do this, then in kindness write to the Governor General. The 
agreement between the Government and Bhootan is like that between milk 
and water. In some way give this land to the Lama . 

The Government of India firmly but politely had rejected the demand for 
land f but they had sanctioned the maintenance of a Bhooteah Agent, as well 
as the proposal for educating a few young Lamas (members of the priestly class) 
in the English School at Darjeeling^®. Other questions regarding the Bhootan; 
frontier were awaiting sanction and solution. 

The most ticklish questions in the time of Lord Mayo were, the outbreak 
of a civil war in Bhootan, the requisitions of the various parties for British 
aid ; and the determined prejudice of the Mayo epoch of British diplomacy in 
favour of perfect neutrality. Lord Mayo had taken his oaths as Viceroy on the 
12th January, 1869, and immediately after he found the Bhootan horizon over- 
cast with clouds of a civil w^ar. It was an intestine w^ar — ^like the wars of the 
Roses, though on a much smaller scale and extending over a comparatively 
insignificant period — among the leading Bhooteah chiefs, originally betw^een 
the Deh Raja, the temporal ruler of Bhootan, and Tongso Penlow, the Gover- 
nor of Tongso or East Bhootan, a highly influential and pow^erful chief and. 
official, a member of the SHUNG LHENGYE (the State Council of Bhootan), 
who went so far as to pay a visit to Lhassa in December 1868, to enlist the 
sympathies of the Thibetans in his favour^®^ . 

The alignment of the parties may further be briefly explained.. With tho' 
Deb Raja were Audiforong Jungpen, Thingbo Jungpen and IJndepore Jungpen 
three highly influential chiefs and state officials ; w’hereas the Poonah Jungpen. 
and custodian of the Dhuima Raja joined hands with Tongso Penlow^® 


® Foreign Department PKoee€>dmgs, Jannary 1869, No. 40 (Translation of a letter- 
from the Deb Raja and Dhiirma Raja dated 7th of the 8th Bhooteah month, year- 
Saddeoh)(lB68). ’ 

® Foreign Department Proceedings, Jishuary 1869, No. 41. 

Foreign Department Proceedings, January 1869, No. 44. 

Political Proceedings, January 'i860,; Nos« 386 -388. 

PoIiticaltPror^ings, January I860i-'''N*'.iOl-lO2. , 
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The. other Chiefs, Zamindars, Munduig, Ej'ots and sundry people nnist Iiare,,, 
in course of time, directly or indirectly, taken sides with one partv or the other. 
These dissensions among the Bhooteah Chiefs came to bo offieialiv designated 
asacivil war between the Jungpens— the supporters of the Deli Baja-^and, 
the Tongso Penlows — ^the enemies of the Deb .Rajai®'’ . 

It may also be noted that almost every election of the Deb Baja was a 
prelude to a civil war, for it aroused the Jealousies of the contesting parties to 
a very high pitch and left a sting behind. The Deb liaja, though in thooiy 
elected by,, the SHXJNG-.LHENGYE from among certain great functionaries 
of the state, was, in fact, the nominee of whichever of the two Governors of 
East and West Bhootan happened for the time being to he more powerful. 

Early in January 1869, the Deb Raja applied for aid against Tongso Pern 
lowiOf^ Soon after followed another application dated the i2th Februarv 
1869, from Deb Zimpen^®« (a sort of private secretary) on bc^halfof the Jleb 
Eaja for British help, to which Colonel J. C. Haughton, Commissioner of 
Cooch Behar Division, gave^ a reply which is charactenstic of Britain's 
relations with foreign countries and which ever since has become the 
bed-rock of Anglo-Bliootanese relations and for that matter, of British 
diplomacy. You say, He wi’ote, ‘‘ that a civil war has broken out 
in Bhootan and that both Governments are bound to assist one 
another by Treaty in time of war, a copy of which I have the pleasure 
of sending you, and I have again to assure you that it is contrary to- 
the usage of the British Government to interfere in the internal disputes of countries 
around India except when otir own interests are directly concerned. For the 
same reason we do not allow arms and ammunitions to be carried beyond thefron- 
tier nor do ive allotv our neighbours to enlist soldiers in our country. On this sub- 
ject 1 have no option, such are the orders I have received'^^." The Colonel had 
most faithfully represented the personal views of Lord Mayo, which the Foreign 
Department formally endorsed by saying, “ The Viceroy and Governor-General 
in Council entirely approves of the reply which has been given to this Chief 
(Deb Zimpen) by Colonel Haughton^^J’ 

Again in June 1869, the Jimgpens (one of the leading parties) Thingbo 
Jungpen in his letter of 5th June ; Thingbo Jungpen and Undepore Jungpen in 
their joint requisition of 13th J une and lastly Audiforong Jungpen in his letter 
of about the same date (13th June) and again in his letter of 3rd October 1869, 
invoked British help under the additional pretence, real or fancied it is difficult 
to say, that the opposite party (Penlows) was planning to attack British terri- 
tory as w'eiP^. The British Government, however, maintained the old position 
and returned a similar reply. The despatch of Lord Mayo to the Secretary 
of State for India reiterated the Bhootan policy as already enunciated, an- 
nounced and avowed by him. The dispatch reads thus, Your Grace will 
ohservethat we have declined to interfere unless the Jungpens and Penlows- 

' Political Proceedings August 1869,, Nos. 206-210. 

Foreign Department Proceedings, January 1869, Nos. 101 102. 

^0® Foreign Department Proceedings, May 1869, No. 37 (Bead English Translation. 
of the Application). 

Foreign Department Proceedings, May 1869, No. 37 (extract from a letter from 
Colonel Haughton to Deb Zimpen dated the 16th Febmary 1869). 

Foreign Department Proceedings, May 1869, No. 38, . . .. 

Foreign Department Proceedings, August 1869, No. 206, as well as January 1870;, 
No, 124. (Dndepore Jungpen and Thingbo Jungpen wrote in their letter dated IStlr 
June 1869. , ■ “ The new and the old Toiigso Penlows and the Poonah Jungpen, these are 
agreed, and this is their purpose — 1st, to exterminate all who are friendly with the Sahibs- 
and when they have accomplished this, to commende war with the British.*") 
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;apply to the Commissioner of Cooch-Behar for a settlement of their disputes 
and pledge, themselves to abide by his decision. We have also approved of 
-the action of Colonel Haughton in declining to afford military aid to the 
Jungpens against the Tongso Penlows^^® 

The Home Government fully endorsed the views of Lord Mayo by thus 
Temarking : In reply says the Secretary of State for India, '' I have to 

•express cordial approval of your refusal to interfere, as requested, in the 
politics of that distracted country. This policy is so entirely that of Her 
Majesty’s Government that I am almost disposed to regret the qualified terms 
in which it was expressed. It appears to me that no pledge on the part either 
of the Penlows or even of the Bajas to accept and abide by our decision would 
be sufficiently trustworthy to afford your Excellency’s Government a sound 
basis on which to arbitrate ; and we should, as far as possible, confine ourselves 
to insisting on a rigid observance by all parties alike, of the neutrality of our 
territory^^.” 

Hereafter also repeated requisitions were made by the various Bhooteah 
Chiefs for British aid but the Government religiously stuck to the old position 
and policy namely, that the British Government will not interfere in the 
present dissensions among the Bhooteah Chiefs The civil war which had 
broken out early in 1869, terminated by the close of the year with the result 
that Tongso Penlow and his brother were at the head of affairs. This de facto 
^Government of Bhootan was ipso facto recognised by Lord Mayo^®. 

Diplomatic position of Bhootan had another aspect also. Bhootan like 
Sikkim was a quasi-feudatbry state of Thibet but practically left alone by its 
suzerain. Whenever Bhootan requisitioned for Thibetan interference, Thibet 
declined to take any action to avoid collision with the British Government. 
But the fact cannot he gainsaid that the Bhooteah authorities looked up to the 
•Great Lamas of Thibet for inspiration and guidance. It may be recalled here 
that Warren Hastings had entered into friendly communications with Thibet 
in 1774, when the Bhootanese, after being driven out of Cooch-Behar and pur- 
sued into the hills by the British troops, had thrown themselves on the protec- 
tion of Thibet with the result that the Tashi Lama, then Regent of Thibet and 
guardian of the Grand Lama of Lhassa, mediated between Bhootan and the 
East India Company. The mediation was welcomed by the British Govern- 
ment and resulted in the first Treaty of Peace between the two governments on 
the 20th April, 1774. 

After about a century in October 1869, the Commissioner of Cooch-Behar 
broached the subject of reviving friendly relations with Thibet perhaps with a 
view to complete the outer aspect of Angio-Bhootanese diplomacy. Lord 
Mayo’s next object with regard to his Bhootan policy being to open concilia- 
tory relations with Thibet, as in case of his Afghan policy to open similar re- 
lations with Russia, he felt fully convinced of the soundness of Colonel Haugh- 
ton’s proposals on the subject which had unfortunately been disapproved by 
the Government of Bengal. It would not be out of place to quote Colonel 
Haughton in full. '' There can be no doubt ”, says he, that the authorities 
(of Bhootan) look up to the Great Lamas of Thibet and I am strongly of opinion. 


Ppreign Department Proceedings, August 1869, No. 216. 

14 foreign Department Proceedings, January 1870, No. 140, and also Foreign Depart- 
■tnent. Proceedings, May - 1870, No. 227^,/ 

1^ Foreign Department Proceedings, December 1869, Nos, 94 and 95, and also consult 
Foreign Department Proceedings, May IS?-©, No. 227, 
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’that the friendship of those persons might be cultivated and their influence 

■beneficially used. .If permitted, I would seek to open commuiii- 

roations witii tliem by mere acts of civility, entailing no expenditure upon the 
^Oovernment. In saying this, it is scarcely necessary for me, I trust, to assure 
the Government that 1 am absolutely opposed to any intermeddling with a ffairs 

ibeyond the frontier . It seems to me strongly to he desired that 

■we should have friends beyond the frontier ; at present we have none, and, as 
^during the last war, no means of obtaining information from the interior. Our 
.old adversary, the Tongso Penlow, has now ail but, if not supreme power ; 
.and I think it will be a wise policy to strengthen ourselves by improving our 
relations in this matter, now so imperfect^®.” It is on record that after a per- 
;Sonal interview with Colonel Haughton, Lord Mayo was further convinced of 
the soundness and wisdom of the proposal and personally encouraged him to 
^despatch verbal or written communications of a friendly nature to the Lamas 
through some suitable channel with the reservation that no emissaries or 
imessengers were to be sent into Thibeti'^. 

This aspect of the Bhootan policy also met the full approval of the Duke 
• of Argyll— then vSecretary of State for India— who endorsed the views of Lord 
:Mayo in these words— I am disposed to concur with you that a renewal of 
the amicable intercourse with the Lamas of Thibet, which has unfortunately 
"been so long in abe^^ance, need not necessarily, and, if properly managed, is 
mot likely to lead, to any such unfavourable consequences as appear to be anti- 
^cipated by Mr. Grey — the Lieutenant-Governor of BengaP^.*’ 

Yet another aspect of Bhootan diplomacy w^as the demarcation of the 
boundary line between Bhootan and British India. Boundary between 
Bhootan and British territory on the Bengal side bad long since been 
•drawn. It remained, however, to be marked towards the Assam Dooars 
and forms the subject-matter of a long- continued correspondence between the 
^Government of Bengal and the Government of India^®. This issue, to a con- 
siderable extent, falls outside the period under review ; and if I were to enter 
.on its details this paper would swell far beyond the limits assigned to it. 

This exhaustive and somewhat exhausting survey of what I have called 
the outer aspect of the north-eastern frontier policy of Lord Mayo with regard 
to Bhootan, or in other w^ords, British policy towards Bhootan, has been sys- 
tematically treated in its three main bearings with full reference to original 
.evidences. This survey puts us in full possession of the views of Lord Mayo — 
the proprietor of the Bhootan diplomacy ; of those of the Commissioner of 
« Cooeh-Behar Division (Colonel Haughton) and of the Government of Bengal — 
the execxiting agents of that policy ; and lastly of the views of the Duke of 
Ai’gyli — ^then Secretary of State for India — ^the final sanctioning and directing 
i authority. These aE point to the same conclusion on its most fundamental 
raspect, namely — the usage of the British Government not to interfere in the 
politics of independent States around India except when their own interests are 
t directly concerned, — But how far this attitude of Lord Mayo’s Government dur- 
ing the course of the Bhootanese Civil War ‘ ' was a direct premium upon suecess- 
: ful revolt and tended to render the establishment of any stable government ” 


Foreign Department Proceedings, JTanuary 1870, No. 124, 
1’’ Foreign Department Proceedings, March 1870, No. 95. 


Foreign Department Proceedings, May 1870, No. 227. ^ 

Foreign Department Proceedings, August 1870, No. 77 and Juno 1872, Nos. 659" 
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in Ehootan impossible at least for one year is for the readers to judge for them-- 
selves. I cannot, however, help recalling to my mind what Sir Stafford. 
Northcote— then Secretary of State for India— observed regarding the Afghanis- 
tan diplomacy of Loid Lawrence. He wrote, I cannot bring my mind to the 
proposal that we. should subsidise first one and., then the other, according as 
accident brings up Sher Ali or Abdul Eahman to the head of affairs^®”. The 
fact, how^ever, remains that this aspect of Bhootan policy is characteristic of 
the Mayo epoch of British diplomacy, though under the new garb of Surround 

India with strong y, friendly and independent states 

Bhootan was throughout kept friendly through unequivocal expression 
of antipathy to interfere in its internal affairs and was also allowed to- 
enjoy the status of effective independence w^hich she still maintains. But 
whether British diplomacy under Lord Mayo contributed to the strength, 
stahility and solvency of Bhootan is, in my view, a highly doubtful issue. If 
Bhootan, however, formed a sort of buckle on the north-eastern frontier belt 
of India, then Lords Lawrence and Mayo may be said to have buckled this belt 
finnty. 

Other aspects of Bhootan policy are not so important and have not been^ 
dealt with in full details. The question of the revival of friendly relations with 
Thibet did engage the attention of the Government of India and the Home 
Government and there ^vas striking agreement in their views. The Secretary 
of State for India set the seal of final approval on the views of Lord Mayo in. 
these words, I entirely concur wdth your Excellency’s Government that 
benefit may reasonably be expected from the proposed measure of abandoning • 
our recent policy of isolation towards Thibet and resuming the former friendly 
communication with its Rulers, which were originally opened by Mr. Warren. 
Hastings when Governor General of India, and which have unfortunately been 
too long in abeyance^!.” The question of the demarcation of boundary line • 
between Bhootan and British India was also taken in hand by Lord Mayo on 
the lines laid down in Article 2 of the Sinchula Treaty of 1865 It w^as partly 
solved in the time of Lord Mayo and partly in the time of his immediate suc- 
cessor. I have, I trust, given sufficient space to a critical discussion of Lord- 
Malm’s Bhootan diplomacy, and I must now close this paper “without branch- 
ing out into non-essential details, 

20 'VV. W. The Earl of Mayo’’, Edition 1892, p. 124. 

21 Foreign Department Proceedings, June 1870, No. 102, 

2 2 Aitchison’s Treaties, etc., Vol. XIV, Part IV, No. VI. 



Two news-papers of pre-Mntiny Delhi. 

[By Dr. I. H. Qureshi, M.A., Bh.D. (Cantab.)] 

/, The Nwr4-MaBhriq^,^ 

This Urdu news-sheet was published every Friday and consisted of four 
pages (12"' X 7-9") lithographed on good thick brown paper. The page 
was divided into two columns. The editor’s name does not appear ; a 
certain Saiyad Amir 'All was the printer and publisher. The press wiiich 
lithographed this paper was called Matba«-ul-hidayah. The price was an 
anna per issue, the monthly subscription being four annas. Very few adver- 
tisements appear in the paper ; the charge w-as an anna a line per issue. 

The paper gave greater prominence to local news. A regular feature 
was the bulletin issued from the Fort regarding the health and engagements 
of Bahadur Shah II. Every issue in my possession contains at least one 
ghazal WTitteii by the Emperor, who, as is vreli knovii, %vas a poet of great 
originality and feeling. Some issues had poems written by some princes as 
well ; but these were much less frequent and inferior in quality. Any little 
scuffle in the bazar or intrigue in the court which disturbed the otherwise 
placid life of Delhi was given a good deal of space. News regarding interna- 
tional affairs or even about matters of importance to the whole of India were 
reported very briefly ; the only exceptions were items regarding Bussia, 
Turkey, Iran and Haiderabad, which alway-s seem to have aroused lively 
interest. . 

I possess the following issues : — 

Volume I, nos. 27, 28, 31, 32, 33, 34, 36, 37, 38, 39 and 40, 

The first (Volume 1 , 110 . 27) bears the date Friday, the 25th JamMI-ul- 
awwa], 1270 A.H. ; the corresponding Christian date given on the issue is 24th 
February, 1844. 

, The language used is the slightly archaic but elegant Urdu of the Mutiny 
period with a sprinkling of Persian and Urdu couplets. A few English words, 
of course in the Persian script, also appear, for example/ correspondent 
‘Christian’ and ‘compositor’ are freely used. An interesting feature is 
that most of the issues contain attacks, open and veiled, on the policy of a 
contemporary called the Nur-i-Maghribk As the titles ‘ Nur-i-Mashriqi ’ and 
* Nur-i-Maghribi ’ mean ‘ the light of the East ’ and ‘ the light of the West 
respectively, it is possible that one of these was started as a counterblast to 
the other. 

The main value of the Ni”u’-i-Mashriqi lies in the fact that it throws some 
light on the social life of Delhi, its polities, ifcs controversies and its interests 
during thi^se days. 

II, The Akhbdr4-Dehlh 

A much batter news-paper was the Akhbar-i-Dehli which was also pub- 
lished once a week. The late Sir John Thompson, at one time the Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi, possessed a volume of this journal which contained all the 
issues from. 2nd 'June 1837 to 23rd February .1838, except the issue bearing 
the, date 7th July 1837. ' ■ , . 

MB'./ 



This paper was well edited and maintained a high standard of impartial 
‘Criticism. The language was elegant pre-Mutiny Delhi Urdu, and it is a 
pleasure to read it. English words occur here and there but they are less fre- 
quent than they are in the^ Nur-i-Mashriqi. It was larger in size than the 
. Nur-i-Mashriqi and was lithographed on better paper. Sir John Thompson 
.-hindly lent his volume to me for a year during which time I took fairly com- 
.prehensive notes. 

This newspaper also published a weekly bulletin from the Fort giving 
;.full news of the Emperor’s health and engagements. These bulletins are 
very revealing ; they tell the sad tale of the comparative squalor of this once 
■splendid court — the petty largesses and gifts bestowed by an Emperor who 
wanted to maintain the semblance of dignity in exceedingly adverse circum- 
stances. These bulletins also bring back to life the picturesque pageantry 
. and ceremonial of the court of this Emperor without an empire ; the mockery 
of the Emperor of Delhi holding his court, of officials presenting nadhrs and 
performing mujra, of the bestowal of high sounding but empty titles, of royal 
processions, and even of the representatives of the mighty power then ruling 
India offering homage was maintained and can be studied by the curious in 
the files of this news-paper. The respectful way in which the Emperor was 
always mentioned and the fact that not in one place is this powerless and 
nominal sovereign mentioned in any but the most affectionate and dignified 
manner show that Delhi regarded him as the symbol of its past greatness and 
'Valued him for that reason. 

It seems that Bahadur Shah’s ghazals were very popular ; for after his 
.accession there is not one issue in which one of his poems does not appear. 
It is true that the Emperor’s poems were very readable ; they breathed the 
pathos which is bred by a feeling of futility which agreed well with the spirit 
. of Delhi at that time ; yet this could not be the only reason for the promi- 
,.nence which every newspaper gave to the royal ghazals. Even if they had 
been of less merit, I have a feeling that they would have been popular as 
depicting the feelings of one whom people loved and respected and whose 
position excited sympathy. Every now and then a poem by the poet laureate 
. and the Emperor’s instructor in poetry, the famous Dhauq also appeared, 
' Once again the reason was not that Dhauq was a great poet, but that he was 
the Emperor’s instructor, otherwise there existed at this time the great 
' Ghalib ; and though Urdu has not produced a greater poet, his odes were 
neglected. 

In the volume under review four events of importance are described ; 
the death of Akbar II, the accession of Bahadur Shah II, the visit of the 
British Commander-in-Chief and that of the Governor General. These events 
.are described very fully. The ceremonial is given to the minutest detail, 
' These descriptions throw very welcome light on the relations between the 
Emperor, the princes of blood, the officers attached to the Fort, the nobility 
.and the British Government. 

The Akhbar-i-Dehli is better informed about world and Indian affairs and 
. its comments are intelligent and shrewd. It gives proper prominence to news 
from foreign countries and Indian States and kingdoms. In the affairs of 
- the neighbouring potentates, it naturally takes greater interest ; for instance 
very revealing are its observations supported with facts and figures regarding 
“the government of Begam Samru who is denounced as a blood-sucking tyrant. 
"Very illuminating is its sober and dignified criticism of certain measures adopted 



by the British Administration ; at places it grows sarcastic and its comments ■ 
show the growing discontent which ultimately resulted in the Miitiny. Nor 
does British diplomacy escape criticism : British intentions in certain directions^ 
are already suspect. This has great historical value, for it gives the student 
some insight into non-official public opinion. 

An interesting side-light is thrown on the social life of the small English 
community in Delhi, their habits, their amusements and their relations with 
prominent Indian citizens. The favourite pastimes were rides in buggies in 
the afternoons, boating and shikars. Hostesses could afford to be extravagant 
in entertaining ; the monotony of life was broken every now and then by a 
visiting juggler or a nautch party. Skinner and Hindu Rao took a prominent 
part in the social activities of the European population and seem to have been 
quite popular. 

Nor does the paper limit its interest to the doings of the rich and the 
great. The hardships and difficulties of the poor and the peasants find a 
sympathetic mention ; certain details could be useful to the student of " 
economic history. 

I know nothing about the whereabouts of this volume ; if it has not found 
its way to some dealer of oriental literature, it should be in the possession of 
Sir John Thompson's heirs. However, an effort to collect and preserve the 
old files of these and other Indian journals of the pre-Mutiny period would be 
amply repaid, for they contain such a treasure of historical knowledge that no 
study of the period, howsoever comprehensive, can be complete without its 
study. A number of such journals must still be in the possession of old fami- 
lies and libraries ; they are more likely to be destroyed than family sanads and 
farmans or manuscripts ; and therefore an immediate and sustained efiPort is- 
required to save them for posterity. 

Postscript . — Since the above was sent to press, I have been able to secure 
from a dealer five more issues of the Nur-i-Mashriql, namely, Vol II, nos. 
4, 5, 6, 7 & 8. The first of these (Vol II, no. 4) bears the date 28th Dhil- 
Hajjah 1270 A. H. corresponding to 22nd September 1854. The paper was 
still published every Friday : there is no change in its external appearance ; 
but there is a deviation in its policy. It devotes less space to the affairs 
of Delhi and bestows greater attention on foreign news. The Russian 
activities in Central Asia and the Near East, the politics of Afghanistan and 
the happenings on the Frontier are given special prominence. ^ These issues 
contain vigorous propaganda in favour of the Alloepathic system of 
medicine. Instead of publishing the usual bulletin from the Fort, the 
journal now records only events of importance, though still all references 
to the Emperor are respectful and affectionate. 




The Banger Snow Episoiie. 

[By Mr. I. H. Baqai, M.A.] 

The treaty of Salbai was_ ratified on the 20th December 1782 ami the 
..execution ot some of its articles was postponed till the 24th April 1783 
But meanwhile there occurred an incident which might have nuUified all 
the ettorts of Warren Hastings and Mahadaji Sindhia and could have 
•eas^ily resMted in the renewal of war between the Honourable Company 
.and the leshwa. The Bombay Government had, however, its hands full 
on the Malabar Coast and the Peshwa wisely attributed the incident to 
the Ignorance of his Admiral, Anand Bao Dhukip. The Eangf^f Snow 
episode,^ therefore did not develop into a major crisis. It, however, 
'throws interesting light on the Anglo-Maratha relations immediately after 
the treaty of Salbai and on the efforts of Mahadaji Sindhia to maintain 
"entente cordiale' between the Maratha powers and the English. It also 
ishows that the hrst consideration with the English was, at this titrie, 
:to subdue the rising power of Tipu Sultan, 


Tipu Sultan was at this time on the Malabar Coast. He had returned 
"from the Carnatic to the Bednore Country, and got possession of all the 
passes leading up from the coast consequently Bednore had to be sur- 
rendered to him. 2 After taking Bednore he proceeded towards Manga- 
lore and besieged General Mathews there. The situation was serious, 
Mr. David Anderson, Bosident with Mahadaji Sindhia, wrote to Fort 
William, **this critical situation of General Mathews makes me extremely 
•anxious to induce the Marathas to take part in our favour/ 

But the Bombay Government wanted a change of command. General 
Mathews had already forfeited their favour by his behaviour at Bednore, 
He ignored the agents appointed by them **to take charge of their pro- 
perty as captes.”'^ The senior officers of the army, including Colonel 
Macleod and Major Campbell, made a strong representation to General 
Mathews. It was turned down and they accordingly came to Bombay 
to prefer charges against the General. The Select Committee at Bombay, 
therefore, decided to suspend him, now that he was also losing fort after 
fort to Tipu Sultan, and appointed Colonel Herman Macleod in his place. 
In their letter, ^ dated Bombay the 4th April 1783, they asked him to 
■proceed to Bednore country and instructed him. to collect the divided 
forces, to seek co-operation of the Madras Army, to keep a journal or 
Biary of his proceedings and to be ^‘punctual and unreserved** in his 
correspondence wdth them and the Select Committee at Madras. They 
empowered him to appoint and confirm general court martial as w^ell as 
.a judge advocate. 

With these instructions and powers Colonel Norman Macleod, along 
with Colonel Humberston and Major Shaw, embarked on the illfated 
'Banger Snow on the 5th April 17^.^ 

• 1 Imperial Becord Dept. (I. E, Bd Sec. Cons. 16tli June 1783. 

2 Bednore (or Haidar- Nuggar) was lost to Tippu Sultan through the treachery of 
its faujdar Ayaz. 

3 Sec. Cons. 16th June 1783. 

«Seo. Cons. 29 May 1783 No I., 

5 Appendix to Sec. Cons. 28th July llw* 

■ ^ ■ 
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On Tuesday the 8th April at sun-rise they saw '*two sail (ships) te 
the South-west and soon after several others,’”^ On the 9th these were" 
identified as those of the Marathas “consisting of two large grab ships 
and ketch, and eight galivats steering with studding sails set/'® Com- 
mander Pruen immediately took all necessary precautions. He waa 
rather keen on a fight as he wanted to show to the distinguished passen- 
gers on board that a “Company's cruiser could fight as stoutly as a King s- 
ship."® It now seems likely that the actual fight could have been avoided 
if the Commander had been “less sailor like"^®. The fight, however, did 
ensue, and proved a touch one. Commander Pruen says in his account^^' 
to^the Bombay Government, “the engagement was carried on by musketry 
by both the sides, on ours from the main deck, quarter deck, and fore- 
castle. The European servants upon the main deck were under Lieute- 
nant Stuart. Lieutenant Taylor was, on the appearance of our being 
boarded forward, detached from the quarter deck to defend the fore- 
castle — a position which he maintained against heavy numbers till be- 
fell by a shot. Colonel Macleod, who had been with me on the quarter 
deck from the commencement of the action and had (though I was not 
acquainted with it) received two shots in his left arm, yet this did not 
prevent him from running forward to the forecastle, which was now on- 
the point of being carried by the enemy from the prow of the ship. 
This place he nobly defended, supported by a few with his sword in bis- 
right hand, till he received a third shot through his body. The brave- 
Major (Major Shaw) was now lying dead at my feet with three sepoys.. 
Colonel Humberston, who had rendered me every service first at the great' 
guns and laterly at the small arms, was now — about half past two — shot- 
through the body as he was running along the booms to regain the fore- 
castle and fell upon the main deck.*' 

The loss of these gallant officers, ^2 the breaking out of fires on many' 
parts of the ship and the serious loss in firearms forced the commander 
to strike the colours. After the Marathas had cleared the ships and the- 
ketch a rope was made fast to the vessel from the second in Command’ 


7Lt. Commander Pruen's letter to the President of tho Select Committee at, 
Kombav (Sec. Cons. 28th July 1783-F-). 

8 IVuh 

9 Low. History of the Indian Navy, p. 157. 

10 Jhhl 

11 Sec. Cons. 28tli July 1783. 

1? In an enclosure to his letter to the Select Committee at Bombay Commander 
Pruen gives as below the list of those killed or wounded on board the ship. 

Wounded. 

Col, Maelead. 

Col. Humberston. 

Lfc. Taylor. 

Lt. Stewart. 

2 European Seamen. 

3 European Servants.. 

7 Lascars. 

1 Naigree. 

5 Sepoys. 

1 Servant. 


Killed. 

Major Shaw. 
3 Sepoys. 

1 Topass, 
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and it towed into Giieria wliere they anchored at nine that night 
above the fort.“ “ 

The Marathas also sustained heavy loss. Commander Pruen estimated 
it to 16 kiUed (including four “principal men’’) and 43 wounded. Their 
fleet included the ships 'Naran Pant’ ‘Madoo Pant' and ‘Rammant’, 

equipped respectively with guns 20"— 2" and Th,ere 

were also eight galivats with 2 to 3 guns eaeh.i^ It was conmumdod 
by Anand Itao Dhulap, the best known, if not the ablest of the Peshwa’s 

naval officers.^^ 

The Bombay Government came to know of the capture of 'Banger 
Snow' by 18th April. They were rather surprised at the news as peace 
had been proclaimed at Bombay before the despatch of the vessel and 
special orders were given to the Commander not to commit hostility against 
any Maratha vessel. Qj^ the 19th the President of the Select Com- 
mittee at Bombay wrote a letter to the Peshwa and in the 
mean time the Commanders judged it proper to countermand the orders 
for making the restitutions stipulated by the Treaty of Salbai until this 
aSair was properly settled. 

But sixteen days passed and the Peshwa did not send any reply 
The President again wrote to Poona, Mr, David Anderson was also 
informed. He had no doubts about the sincerity of Mahadaji Sindhia ^ 
but the silence of the Peshwa led him to suspect the Peshwa’s ministers. 
But Mahadaji Sindhia, “the Principal and Guarantee on behalf -of the 
Marathas in this period, removed all his doubts. He whites in Ms diary 
“Sindhia seemed not to have the smallest doubt regarding the Ranger. 
He assured me that Nanah (Nana Fadnavis) had sent dowm a Pundit to 
make enquiry into the cause of the affair. He said that it was alleged 
the Maratha fleet had been out on a piratical cruise for some time and 
could not possibly be informed of the final conclusion of the peace. 
Madhii Bao Narayan Peshw^a had meanwhile written a letter .dated the 
2nd May which was received by the Bombay Government on the 8th; 
stating “I hope upon your account ordered the said Dhulop to release the 
English officers and the vessels. I hope they and the vessel will arrive to* 
your Honor safe and shortly. The English ought to and will comply 
with all the articles of the treaty, To this the President sent a reply 
of mild protest and assurance saying “How can the English comply with 
the treaty until you wTite that there is peace and send persons properly 
authorized to receive the distnets. A treaty is not binding upon one 
party only and what could I think when I sa^w our vessels taken by 
your fleet* after I had been acquainted that you had agreed to the Treaty 
and that your sicca had been affixed to it.“ After thanking him for the 
orders of the release of the vessel be added, ‘T now assure you of my 

13 Sec. Cons, 28th Jnly 1783. 

14 Sec. Cons. 28th July 1873 No. F. 

15 S. N. Sen ‘Military System of the Marathas\ p. 237. 

16 Sec. Cons. 28th July 1783 No, A. 

lUhM, 

18 Sec. Cons. 28th July, 1783 No. B. 

19 Sec. Cons. 25th August 1783. 

20 Extract from the dairy of Mr. Anderson, dated the 12th June. Foriesth'?- selee 

tions from the For. Dept.— Recods, p. 970. 

21 Sec, Cons. 28th July, 1783-0, 


sincere desire that there should be a firm peace and M between 

the English and your Circar (Sarkar), Great advantages may be pro- 
duced thereby to both nations. I also assure you that there shall be no 
delay on my part in complying fully with the article of the late treaty / ’22 
Besides this diplomatic pressure Colonel Macleod also claimed to have 
paid Es. 10,465 as presents for the speedy release of the vessel. In Ms 
letter to the President and Council of Bombay about his pay and allow- 
ances he added, ‘*I also enclose an account of money extorted from me 
by the Maratha Anand Eao Dhulap without which he refused to release 
the Ranger 8now belonging to this Presidency and of presents sent to 
hTaiia Furnase (Fadnavis) at Poona by the Captain General of Goa to 
induce him to order the release. These sums were paid by David Scott, 
Esq., by bills of Exchange and are by him charged to my private account. 
The amount is 10,465 Bupees. ’^23 ipbe Government, however, questioned 
his authority to make such presents and referred the whole matter to 
the Court of Directors. 2 ^ The vessel reached Bombay on the 27th May 
in too disabled and a despoiled condition to be able to proceed southward. 

The Court of Directors presented Lieutenant Commander Pruen with 
a valuable sword in token of their appreciation of the devoted gallantry 
he had displayed and the Bombay Government gave pecuniary rewards 
to the survivors of the Crew,25 

^ 22 Letter to the Peshawa, dated Bombay, 16th May 1783. Sec. Cons. 28th July 1783, 

23 Public Dept. Cons. 15 Sept. 1785 No. 19. 

ZMhid, 

25 Low, History of the Indian Navy. 



A- Oollectton of Origiaai lelters by Hixam All Klma aitossed to Mobamei 

Ali Wala Jab, 

[ByMr. A, M. Siddiqi,'MA., 

The object of this paper is to introduce to the research scholars, a eoiiec- 
ttion of original letters which were addressed by Nizam Aii Khan to Mohained 
Ail Wala Jah who governed Xamatak Painghat under Hyderabad JNizaiiis, 
and later on, under the Engiish Company. These letters*' which form part 
.of a large collection, are preserved in a small library of Pljderabad called 
.Syeedia Library. Modest though the library appears, and it is run enfcindy 
by private persons, it is, yet a repository of valuable historical records. 
Apart from the old books belonging to the early centuries of Hijra, it eon- 
tains a very large collection of manuscripts of various kinds such as 
letters, private and official, royal edicts, deeds, ‘Sanads' and docunieiits, 
-so valuable for the study of the political condition of the South in the 
Eighteenth century. They are full of historical facts which have a direct 
hearing on the history of the Deccan as well as of Coromandal Coast, and 
ron the part played by the English and the Erench Companies in the country. 
‘Originally the collection lay scattered among different Moharnmadan families 
:at Madras, and had it not been collected and preserved by the sincere efforts 
•of the Library Managers, it would have perished sooner or later. 

The letters of Nizam Ali, which are a very important field for historical 
research, cover a fairly long period from 1171 A. H. corresponding to 1757 
A. D., when he held the post of the chief minister under his brother Salahat 
•Jung, till his death — a period which w^as very critical in the history of the 
Deccan and that of the Coromandal Coast, on account of the forces which 
were competing for domination in the country. The letters throw valuable 
light on the entire course of events in the Deccan and Coromandal Coast 
from Vizagapatam up to Madras, which was the scene of ceaseless w'arfare 
:sometimes internal and sometimes against foreign powers. The letters 
reveal how the young kingdom of Hyderabad, which was then passmg 
through her early stages of consolidation, had to struggle hard against 
the Marathas on one side and the foreign powers on the other. The 
Marathas had gathered a very formidable power to the West 
and the South of the kingdom and therefore an incessant war raged between 
the former and the latter since the days of Nizamul Mulk. The English 
'and the French Companies had occupied key positions on the Coromandal 
Coast, and seeking alliance with the native rulers, were pursuing an ambi- 
tious policy with a view to dominate the whole of the Southern region. 

The Sub-Province of Karnatak Painghat which was situated to the East 
of Hyderabad, stretched from the river Krishna upto Malabar and possessed 
very important Sea Ports as Chinapatan (Madras) Pondichery and Porto- 
novo. The province was formely left in the charge of the Nawayet family 
of Saadatullali Khan who was succeeded by his son Dost Ali. But owing 
to the weak government of Saadatullah Khan*s successors, the province 
was frequently ravaged by the Maratha raids, and therefore Nizamul Mulk 
was forced to replace them by Anwaruddin Khan Shahamat J ung who proved 
’himself worthy of the confidence reposed in him. But unfortunately the 
•survivors of the old family lingered on and making common cause with a 
European Company struggled hard to regain their former power. They 
were supported by the French, whereas Shahamat Jung and his successor, 
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Mobbed Aii Wala Jala, wem supported by tke Eagiisii Co^i^^ Heiioe^ 
a grim struggie between the rival claimants followed, which not only dis- 
turbed the peace of the Coromandai Coast but it also involved the Hyderabad 
State which claimed paramountcy over Karnatak Painghat and the Coast.. 
The Hyderabad Nizams were under political obligation to support their Sub- 
governor Mohamed Ali who had succeeded his father Shahamat Jung after 
the battle of Arnboor in 1749, and indirectly the English Company which 
had identified itself with the former’s cause. This unhappy state of affairs, 
continued throughout the reign of Nizam Ali Khan, to which he refers in 
most of his letters. There is a series of letters which refer to the aggressions, 
of the French and his efforts to support Mohamed Ali against the former. 

But the friendly relations between the Nizam and the English Company 
did not last long. The letters supply reliable facts showing how the- 
English Company drifted slowly to the opposite camp after gaining ascen- 
dency in the Coromandai Coast at the cost of the French. In pursuit of its. 
aims the Company slowly changed its attitude towards the Nizam with a 
view to take Mohamed Ali directly under its control so that it might assume: 
the paramount power which was exercised by the Nizam so far. This 
change slowly came to a head and the Nizam was at last persuaded to forego, 
his claims of sovereignty over Karnatak in a treaty which was concluded 
with the Company on 12th February 1768. Mohamed Ali no longer ow'^ed. 
allegiance to the Nizam after the treaty came in force, yet it appears that, 
he never ceased to respect the time-honoured superiority of Hyderabad and. 
found himself at least morally bound to follow the wishes of the Nizam. 
He acted as an intermediary betw’’een the Company and the Hyderabad' 
government. Most of the letters of Nizam Ali Khan which dealt with the' 
problems of Karnatak and Northern Circars w^ere not directly addressed to» 
the English Company, but passed through Mohamed Ali wiio always com* 
niunieated the wdshes of the Nizam to the Company and tried to ease the- 
situation whenever the need arose. 

These letters, some quite short and others fairly long, are of semi-official 
character, concerned with affairs of the moment and sometimes with urgenff 
government business. They all bear the small seal, whereas the state- 
letters and ukases bore the large state seals. These letters w^ere rolled up* 
and stuck with a slip wdth the seal on it. A comparative study shows Ih.at 
Nizam Ali Khan used a seal of his own from his younger days, which differs-- 
from those of his father and brothers. It is easily distinguishable from 
that of Nizamul Mulk in size and engraving. It is also curious to note- 
that the seals were renewed from year to year with the change of date. 
beeau.se they bear different dates from 1171 A. H. — 1758 A. 13. to 1218 A. 
H. — 1803 A. T>. His initials which he put at the end of every letter are of 
two kinds. ^ Some of his early letters, which are very few in number, bear 
a type of initials which seem to be a distorted copy of his father's. It 
appears that in the beginning, Nizam Ali Khan, like his brothers, used to 
copy his father’s signature, but later on, he changed it and adopted a parti- 
cular type of initials of his own. The latter is a sort of a circle with a bend 
on one side like the Urdu figure ‘^five'C 

i The initials which the Nizams of Hyderabad put down at the end of the* 
letters are known as Baiz. They have nothing to do with their names,, 

hut served as a sign in their own hand. 
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.......Excepting the initials and-some minor notes and additions sometimes 

made on the .margin, ail the letters are written, not in the Nizam own 
hand, hut by government clerks appointed for the purpose. Jhit it ap|>eurs 
that the letters were most probably dictated by Nizam Ali Khan, beoause 
they are all distinguished by a scholarly style and tire woialcd in statesmaiv 
like manner. Their dignified tone and high style show Unit the writta* 
fully alive to the sense of political responsibility and was highly qnalLfied 
to compose his -letters according to the status and mentality of the ])i‘ivons 
•addressed and according to the trend of the politictd situation. Eirsi of all, 
the epitliets which begin the letters, vary according to the pe-sition of OaKsts 
who were addressed. Men of lower ranks, like Zamindars and Poligars, 
were addressed in terms as master of endnrence; la 

master of bravery. But iVIohamed Ali Wala Jah who hcdd a distinguished 
place as a Sub-governor of the Karnatak Painghat, was addressed in highta* 
terms as ^ ^ c^Utone wdio is distingnislied in noble- 

ness leadership, endowed with galantry and heroism. Some years later when 
Karnatak was excluded from tlie Hyderabad sovereignty, iMohamed Ali vas 
accorded equal treatment and was addressed with a noble epithet 
my esteemed brother, wdiich was a. unique honour.^ 

The letters are not monotonous as the style varies according to 
the persons addressed and according to the magnitude of events recorded. 
Every letter is wTitten in a brilliant language suited to the particular occa- 
sion and purpose. Letters which were meant to communicate administrative 
■or military reports are couched in a simple language which serve rhe 
ordinary purpose, and those which, were intended to encourage 
the state officials or to exhort them to be loyal and dutiful in 
their field of action, are expressed in higher terms; wliereas the 
letters Avhich were addressed to foreign powers are quite distinct 
in their expression. They are written in a diplomatic phraseology 
wdiieli conveys an air of superiority and greatness, sometimes combined whh 
the spirit of accominodalion and trust. And tlius the letters not only 
breathe the political atmosphere of the time, but also reveal tlie standpoint 
from wliich tlie Nizom faced and solved tlie situation. For example, in a 
long letter wrlften in connection wdfh the seizure of Afnrtaza Xagar (Guntur) 
by the English Company, he uses the expressions wliich give a sense of 
intimidation combined w’lth the spirit of friendly understanding. And in 
another letter dated 1178 A. H., hi wdiieh he expressed his displeasure at 
the disloyal attitude of Wala Jah. he uses the expressions as ^ 

it is strange that a noble deseendent of a n'-Aile family with 
high traditions of loyalty and devotion, like you, should be remiss in the 
'discharge of duties wdiicli were strictly binding. 

As the limited space of the paper does not allow the enumeration of ail 
the letters with their contents, a few important letters may be mentioned 
here. A small volume contains a series of small letters which were issued 
simultaneously to various Zamindars-and military chiefs of Kanarese and 
'Telegu districts to help Mohamed Ali Wala Jah against the French. The 

1 1 did not find the letter of Nizam' Ali Khan which communicated this honour 
to Mohamed Ali. But a copy o! the latter’s reply in which the royal favour was 
-gi atefuHy acknowledged, is extant in the collection, and it is dated 1181 A. H, 
•corresponding to 1768 A. D., which falls after the was awarded. The 

€rst letter written by Nizam AH Khan with the epithet is dated 1182 A. H.-1768. 
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letters wMch are IS in number, haye no 3ate, but the seal bears the date 
1171 A. H. ' which corresponds to. 1758 A. D., and therefore they refer, to 
the French military movement against the English Company after the: 
arrival of Jjally. ^ only in minor details, are all to the efiect 

that the French have made an incursion into Arcot and have ehallenged 
Mohamed Ali and therefore the addressees are advised to march with their 
fully equipped reinforcement to his help, so that this undertaking may 
end in success. 

Out of the other groups, there is one important letter which was issued 
aiter the accession of the Nizam. It conveyed to Mohamed Ali the good 
tidings that Nizam AH Khan was recognized by the Emperor of Delhi as tho 
rightful successor of^ his father with an implication that tj^e subordinate- 
governors should pay their allegiance to him. A copy of the Emperor's. 
Farman is also enclosed herewith saying that Salabat Jung is replaced by 
Nizam Ali Khan who is recognized as the legitimate governor of the Becean., 

Another letter dated 19th, Zehuj 1175 A. H. — 1761 A. D. gives an 
assurance to Mohamed Ali that the Nizam would not allow any political 
matter under the former’s jurisdiction, to reach him directly, but through 
him — a point of administrative discipline. 

Another letter dated Shaban 1176 A. H. — 1762 A. D. refers to Husain 
Ali Khan -who was in charge of Kajmandri and who had misappropriated 
the revenue of the district and sought refuge with the English Company 
at Madras. Mohamed Ali Wala Jah is directed in this letter to see to this 
matter and warn the English authorities not to help the defaulter in any 
way. 

A letter dated 23rd Safar 1207 A. H.— 1792 A. D. relates that one Abdul 
Majeed Khan was deputed to Masuiipatam to meet the sub-governor of the 
port under the English Company and settle the dispute relating to the 
territorial jurisdiction which had arisen between the government of Hydera- 
bad and that of the Company. 

Another letter dated 6th Shawal 1206 A. H. — 1793 A. D. is a reply to* 
Mohamed Ali that the governfnent of Madras was entrusted to him. 
Nizam expressed his pleasure at this happy event and hoped that it will 
maintain friendly relations between the government of the Company and' 
that of Hyderabad. 

Another letter dated 2Tid Eajab 1210 A. H. — 1795 A. D. was issued on 
the death of Mohamed Ali. His successor Omdatul Omara was condoled 
and honoured by the Boyal presents consisting of a turban, sheet and other 
precious ornaments. The list of the presents which was forwarded to 
Madras is also attached to this letter. 


lote on som© Ancient Documents from Dodtellapir, Bangalore^ 

Eao, B.A., B.L.] 

These documents refer themselves to the family of Sardeshpande 
Nagappa, whose descendants at present possess them. They consist of 
certain sanads relating to certain inams and jagirs in the present Bodballa*^ 
pur Sub-division, Bangalore district. They are mainly in the Persian and 
Marathi languages and bear seals of the respective kings, emperors, minis- 
ters, generals and others who issued them. The Bijapur sanadn are in 
Marathi, . while the Mughal sanads are in Persian and Marathi languages 
Dodballapur is a town on the right bank of the Arkavati, 27 miles' north- 
west of Bangalore, with which it is connected by rail and road. It is iho 
headquarters of the taluk of the same name and a municipality. It has 
at present a population of some 10,000. In the 12th century/ when the 
Ploysala Kings ruled this part of the country, it was embellished with 
fine temples, whose ruins are to be seen here in Dodballapur yet. It 
was then evidently an important centre of trade. During the period 
of the Vi jay anagar Kings, the Palegar chief, Malla Baire Gauda of 
Avati, the founder of Devanhalli, founded Dodballapur and cleared the 
forests round about and built a temple and a fort. He established his 
brother, Havali Baire Gauda, in the place. His successors, Dodda Havali 
Baire Gauda, Havali Baire Gauda II and Chikkappa Gauda, held the 
place one after another. In the third year of Chikkappa Gauda^s Palegar- 
ship, Eandulah Khan besieged Dodballapur and took it on behalf of 
Bijapur in 1638 A. D. About 1678, it surrendered to the Mahrattas, by 
whom the fort- was enlarged. Kasim Khan, the Mughal General, invested 
it in 1689, and it surrendered to him after a stout defence of two months. 
Dodballapur and a part of the country surrounding it was then formed 
into a jagir yielding a revenue of 54,059 pagodas and bestowed on a 
favourite general named Ali Kuli Khan. But he enjoyed it only for a 
short time and died. His son, Darga Kuli Khan, then Subadar of Sira, 
succeeded him, relinquishing his office at Sira. On his death a year later, 
it remained attached to Sira, the Mughal headquarters, for nearly 49 years, 
when it was seized by the Nizam of Hyderabad, and bestowed as a jagir 
on Abbas Kuli Khan. In 1761, it was captured by the famous Haidar Ali, on 
behalf of the King of Mysore, and has ever since been subject to Mysore. 

I have recently visited the fort, which goes back to at least the 16th 
century A. D. It seems to have been built out of the mins of other build- 
ings, it is said, belonging to Rajaghatta, not far away. There are the re- 
mains of several fine buildings and tanks in the fort. Of these, the most 
notable one, now almost entirely destroyed, is the Ashur Khana erected by 
Abbas Kuli Khan, above referred to. Another is a fine well, laid with 
three flights of stairs leading down to it and a very stout ston^ grating 
over the water. Towards the west of the town is the tomb (dargah) of 
the Saint Mohid-din Chishti, who is reported to have died here about 
1700 A. D. It has been built largely from materials taken from some 
Hindu temples which are no more. 

1 These documents are in the possession of Sardeshpande Madhava Bao, 

B.B., Assistant Engineer,"" Mysore F. W., B. 



A Hoysala litliic in scrip tion, dated in 1267 A. D. , found here is of 
special interest on account of the symbols at its top liavini^’ been removed 
to make room for an inscription' in- Persian, dated in 1691 A. D, of llie 
time of Aurangzib. This inscription records that dn the 32nd year of the 
reign of Aurangzib, Bailapur was in the hands of the family of Samba 
(Sambhaji, son of Sivaji), that through the exertions of Kasina Khan, 
Kaujdar of the Karnatak Province, it passed from his hands into the 
possession of the Alughal Empei»or, and that in the 34tli year of his reign, 
it was granted to one Shaikh Abdullah. Ilis identity is not yet settled. 
Whether he is the same as Ali Kuli Khan above referred to, is not quite 
clear. The slab on which the inscription is recorded evidently belonged 
to a Hoysala temple at the place— probably the ruined Adinarayaiia temple 
wliose other remains show unmistakably its TToysala origin — and was 
moved to its present place in the 30th year of Aurangzib ’s reign, and as 
it referred itself to a eharitable grant, it was, it is said, erected to perpe- 
tuate the memory of Shaikh x\bdullah. 

With this background of general history, we may glance through the 
documents, which, taken together, show bow successive governments 
tried or rather were compelled to build their administrations on the 
■foundations laid by their predecessors* 

The traditional story of the family to which the documents relate 
themselves may be briefly told. During the time that Havali Baire Gauda 
•secured permission from the then Wijayanagar king — Cdrc a 15Q5 A. D. — to 
found Dodballapur, he was helped by one Nagappa, an able and energetic 
Brahman, who was well versed in accounts and civil administration general- 
ly. He was evidently in revenue charge of the territory. At Dodballapur it- 
self, he is said to have dug the tank now known as Nagarkere, whose out- 
let and bund, it may be remarked, are built mostly of the materials of 
Tuined temples. For this service, he was gi’anted a Knttu Kodlge inani, 
long in the enjoyment of the family. Apart from this grant, Havali Baire 
Gauda, the founder of Dodballapur, bestowed on him, besides wet and dry 
inaw lands in the territory occupied by him, eight villages to be enjoyed 
by him and his descendants on inam tenure. Also, be was allowed to re- 
ceive the coveted privilege of the first betel nut vrith one fanani at every 
rahjaVs wedding in the area. He was further granted a gardeii in Bod- 
ball apur and another at Sivapiira, not far away, which, are still in the 
enjoyiTie’nt of his descendants. Nagappa was designated Prcii ih'arfar (lit. 
Substitute Lord), which might be rendered as ^Deputy of the Palegar. The 
revenue of the area thus administered was about one lakh of pagodas, a 
pagoda being equal to Es. 3|. 

No documents of this period — the Vdjayanagar period — have survived 
in the family. When the Bijapur conquest took place as above narrated, 
in 1638 A. D., Chikkappa, the Palegar, was ousted and Dodballapur v/as 
garrisoned by Bijapur troops. The revenue administration, however, con- 
tinued in the hands of Narasanna, son of Nagappa, and the latter’s sons, 
Cxiriya|)pa and Venkanna. Giriyappa is said to have improved the country, 
which, owing to the war, , had suffered no little. He was jgiven the title 
.of Deskpande, a title well known in the Bijapur dominions and later adopt- 
ed by and made a feature of their revenue administration by the Malirattas. 
The holders of this and the other titles of Deshhulkarni, Bar-nad- 
' gaud^ Deehm-uhh, and had m to do "with the maintenance 
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-of revenue accounts of the territories brought under control. Narasanua 
was confirmed in his possessions and privileges, besides being allowed a 
share in the revenue collected. This was fixed at 2‘| pagoihis per cent, on 
the footing of the jamabandi faisal The Bijapur system of dividing the 
occupied area into also seems to have been introcliieed at about 

this time, together with the subordinate divisions of iarafn, wauie 

and m-uj are of each pargana, a Jam ad at (Coileclor) being appointed to 
each revenue division for settling the jamaba^ndi, the totaf aruouui to l)i^ 
paid. Our modern Collectors are the descendants in title of those old 
ifijapur officers. Narasanna’s 2-| p. c. was based on the amount eolloeted 
■and paid into the local Bijapur treasury. 

^ Of this Bijapur period, a few documents have survivial. They are the 
■following: — 

(1) Sanad granted by Saadat Khan, Bijapur representative, to Nara- 
•sanna (Karasappa) Kadatgar (lit. Keeper ox accoiirtt booksV Tins iMarathi 
document bears the Bijapur seal. It confirms the graTii of the villagi's of 
Kamdur, Jaiianhalli and Karenalnilli as iaaau in tlie name of Narasanna, 
’Kadatgar. 

(2) Bayiad granted by Saadat Khairat Khan of Bijapur to Narasanna 
Kadatgar, and duly sealed. It confirms the above villages in the name 
'of the same Narasanna Kadatgar. 

(B) Sa'nad granted by Randulah Khan to Yenhanna, second son of 
Narasanna, dated 1st Janiadi<is-8ani (June-Iiily) 1061, Hijri (1648 A. 
I)., taking A. IH. as A. I). 587 ). It confirms the village of Kamdur and 
■the Kaclatgari rights an Yenkamia. As Dodballa])ur surrendered to the 
IMahrattas about 1679, the date of this document would seem to show 
llmt Bijapur, with whom the Mahrattas were closely conneeted as its 
generals and officers, still continued to exercise some kind of anthority — 
real or nominal — over it. 

We now pass on to the Mahratta period, of wliich we liave some docu- 
namts. It should ])e remembered that the Mahrattas l^ield Bodballapur 
only for a decade, during which peinod they enlarged the local fori. Among 
the documents of this period are: — 

(4) Saruid duly sealed and granted by Harji Raja of (xiiigi to Ken- 
chappa, son of Giriyanna. It is dated Plialguna SuJdba 5. ('velic yfcir 
Kj’orRmna ( = Wednesday, February 17 , 1686 ), and confirms two rmnar 
inawe in Lingapur village, already in the enjoyment of T\enchap|)a’s 
■family. 

(5) Sanad gi;‘antefi by Raghunath Narayan, Alahratta. representative, 
to Giriyanna, confirming Kamdur village. 

(6) Sanad granted by Range Narayan (Raghunath Narayan Ilanu- 
mante) to Giriyanna, son of Narasanna, confirming to him certain inams 
and vatans in the taluks of Manne, Kolar and Uradakere, long in the 
•enjoyment of his family., 

(7) Sanad granted by Harji Raja Mahadikd confirming the grant .of 
Kamdur to Kusu Girimaji, to fae identified with Kenchappa (aJias 

t This is the “Hnrjee Raja Mahareek*’ of Grant-Duff, See Hhtory of the 
. (Edwardes edition, 1921)/ 1., 238-69. , Harji Raja was put in charge of 
Ginji province by Raghunath Narayan. Hanumante when he left that place to Baigarh 

cit. I, 238), ' 

m '■ • 
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Kusappa), the eldest of the seven sons of Giriyanna,' who probably died 
about this time. A fresh confirmation of the village was evidently necessi- 
tated by the death of the father and the succession of the son. 

This was in keeping with Bijapur and Mughal practice. The faujiars* 
farmed out the districts under their charge to the Deshmukhs, Desais,,: 
Deshkulkarnis^ etc., and the Dewan under them realized the reveiiue' 
from themh And unless a personal contact was established by the? 
/aufdar with the person to whom the farming was granted, it w^ould be 
impossible to realize the revenue collected. Hence a fresh confirmation 
was felt necessary at each succession. 

(8^ Sanad granted by Harji Baja to Eusu Girimaji confirming the 
villages of Kamdur, etc., as previously enjoyed. 

(9) Kaulnama granted by Bango Narayan (Baghunath Narayan)^ tn 

Kusappa, son of Giriyanna (EUrdatgar)." Thfe^do the grant, 

of the village of Palanahalli, then in a ruined state, for five years, raising- 
the Eaul from 5 tO' 25 pagodas. It also authorizes Eusappa to continue- 
the minor inams granted to the Patel (village head) from year to year, etc.. 

The Mughals mder Easim Ehan invested Bodballapur and it surren- 
dered to them in 1689, after a stout defence of two months. Bodballapur 
ani a part of the country surrounding it was, as stated above, formed 
into a jagir and bestowed on a favourite general named AH Euli Ehan. 

At the same time, a Sanacl was issued to Sardeshpande Eusappa,. 
which is interesting as showing the method adopted by the Mughal 
Emperor Aurangzib, the grantor of the Eaulnama, to bring the country^ 
under his control. This is the first document of this period. 

(10) The Sanad (a Eaulnama) is dated 1 Shaban 32 Julus^ (i=:32nd' 
year of the reign of Aurangzib, or August-September, 1690 A. I).), and 
authorizes Eusappa to repopuiate the pargana of Bodballapur — comprising 
of the ten Mahals named therein, which had remained so far in a 
ruined condition during the years 31 and 32 (i.e. 1689-1690, the years pre- 
ceding the grant) — through the aid of Deshmukhs and others. He was- 
allowed to bring in new raiyais to cultivate the land by giving them all 
necessary help. The inams to Deshmukhs, Deshpandes, Peshkars, etc.,, 
were expressly ordered to be continued, while the rights of the Sardesh- 
pande were to be confirmed as of old. The Sardeshpande (Eusappa) was; 
to remain faithful to the Sarkar and act economically in all matters afieet- 
ing the repopulaiion of the country and making it prosperous. The Sanad 
is duly sealed and runs in the name of the Alamgir Badsliah Ghazi, etc. 

(11) The second document of this period is also one issued by Eifayah 
Ehan Bahadur FidvP-i-Alamgir Badshah Ghazi to Eusappa, dated 5th 
Shaban Julus 50 (50th year of Aurangzib's reign, August-September 
1707 or 1708) and bears his seal. This sanad confirms Kusappa in the 
dignity of Sardeshpande in terms of the mnchalka given by him to the 


1 See Dufi, op. cit., li 267. 

2 This is the “Eugonath Narrain Hunwuntay’^ (Hanumante) of Buff, op. cit.;,. 
I. 258. 

Year of installation or suceession. 

^ Pidvi i lit. devoted servant, -Accordingly the meaning would be “Eifayat Khan^ 
servant of Alamgir,’* Kifayat Khan is elsewhere referred to as Minister of Aurangzib., 
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Bijapur Sarhar. According to this agreement, he stipulated to farm the- 
Bodballapur pargana at an annual peshhash of pagodas 17,068, of which? 
he was to pay in 2 /3rd to the Sarkar and retain the balance of l/3rd to 
himself. This muchalka was confirmed to Kusappa. 

(12} The third document of this period is found issued in favour of 
Deshpande Kusappa by Abdul Mukarim Murid, Dewan to Emperor- 
Alamgir. In confirming the office of Sardeshpande, it allows him a rusttm 
of pagodas, on the net revenues of the pargana of Dodbailapur. He is 
directed to do everything possible to improve the country and keep the 
people happy and faithful to the Sarkar, 

(13) Sanad granted by Kifayat Khan Ffduf-i-Alamgir Padshah Ghazi' 
to Kusappa, and is dated 11th Shawwal 51 Julus ( = October— November' 
1708—1709 A. D.). It confirms Kamdur rent free to Kusappa, who is* 
ordained to enjoy the same and pray for the prosperity of the Sarkar, 
(In regard to the date of this document, we must note that Aurangzib- 
came to throne on July 21, 1658.) 

(14) Sanad granted by Kifayat Khan Fidvi-i- Alamgir Padshah, dated: 
15th Shawwal Julus 50 to Kusappa Sardeshpande. 15tli Shawwal would" 
fall in October-November of 1708 A. D. in the 50th year of the reign of* 
Aiirangzib. This confirms the inam village of Kamdur. 

(15) Sanad granted by Abdul Mukarim Murid Fidrz-i- Alamgir Padshah 
to Shamji, dated 2nd Rajab Julus 33, {.a., July- August 1691 A. D.. 
Shamji has to be identified with Shamanna, the only son of Kusappa, 
mentioned in the several documents above mentioned. This Sanad con- 
firms to Shamji the rusum of 3/8th pagoda on Sayar bazi-bab and Kasbai 
Rampet collections and one fanain for every plough to the Kasha Ilaveli 
villages. As Kusappa was still a!ive at the time of this grant, evidently 
his son Shamanna was recognised as possessing these rights in his own 
mterests. 

(16) Sanad granted by Shah Alara Padshah to Kusappa Sardespande- 
dated 1118 Fasdi (,= A. D. 1709). ^ This permits Kusappa to deduct 250^ 
pagodas from the annual peshkash payable by him, the same having' 
been expended by him on repairs to the Bodballapur fort. 

(17) Sanad granted by Shah Alam Padshah to Kusu Girimaji, dated' 
15th Ramzan, confirming the village of Kamdur. 15th Ramzan, the date- 
of this Sanad, would be about the middle of September-October 1707, 
when Bahadur Shah was fully established on the throne. 

We should here recall the fact that Aurangzib died on February 20, 
1707, leaving three sons, Muazzam, who, according to his plan, w'as to^ 
succeed as Padshah; Azam, to govern the countiy that lay to the south- 
and south-west of Agra, except Golkonda and Bijapur; and Kam Bakhsh, 
who was to govern the two latter provinces. The war between the brothers 
ended on June 10, 1707, in which Azam was mortally wounded , and* 
Muazzam was victorious- The latter, about 64 years of age, ascended 
the throne thereafter (June 1707), with the title of Bahadur Shah, also 

1 FasU (or Fasly) : Harvest year. In Bengal, it begins in September with the fnll’ 
moon preceding the autumnal equinox ; its date also varies 3 years from Madras FasU 
to find this we have to subtract 593 from the Christian year. In Madras, a 
year begins on 1st July and ends on 30th June following, though it formerly CQnnte<K 
from the 12th July. In Madras, it is 590 years less than the A, B. year. 


-ft-" 

'"known as Shak- Aiani Later; Muazzam advail^ against his remain- 
•ing brother'=and he^ on the ■ field- 6f battle, near Hyderabad, early 

in 1708/ Bahadur Shah rnied froinH 708^ He was 'succeeded by 

.Jahandar Shah, his fourth -son (1712-13), wdiose minister was the capable 
but rather unscrupulous general, Zulfikar Khan. Jahan.dar was put to death 
'by his nephew— brother's son— ^Barrukhsiyar, with his general. Farrukhsiyar 
iruled from 1718 to 1719. He ivag awve^ and the powers of goTernment 
w’-ere exercised by the Saiyid brothers, Abdullah and Husain Ali, who 
■eyentually murdered him in 1719. Then followed three boy Eniperors, 

■ of whom the first two died within a few months of each other after their 
accession, whilst the third, Muhammad Shah, reigned from 1719 to 1748. 
As will be seen from what iollow's, the remaining Sanads — to be referred 
to below — w^ere issued in the names of Shah Alam {alias Bahadur Shah), 
Farrukhsiyar and hluhammad Shah. The name Abdul Easiil Khan appears 
in one of the Sanads issued in the name of Muhammad Shah, dated in 
.Fasli 1182 ( = 1722 A. D.). But he is not the same as Saiyid Abdullah 
who died in 1720. Muhammad Shah, tired of Abdullah and Husain Ali, 
got rid of the latter while on an expedition to recover the Deccan from the 
Turkish General, Kilich Khan, better known as Asaf Jah (later Nizam-ul- 
iMulk), Abdullah soon followed his brother, after being first cast into 
prison, where he died after a short while. Nizam-ul-Miilk, then the Wazir 
■of the Empire, left the capital in disgust in 1723, to his territories in the 
'Deccan, where he became independent. 

(18) Sanad hj Jafar Ali Khan FidvlAShsh Alam Padshah to Sardesh- 
pande Kusaj)pa, dated 22nd Jamadi-us- 8am Julus I. This Sanad relates 
itself tO' the first year of Shah Alam I, the corresponding month and year 
'being June- July 1708-1709 A. D. 

It states that as the office of Deshpande of Dodballapur Pargana had 
.'been confirmed in terms of the Sanad granted by Dewaii Kifayat Khan, 
under the orders of Emperor Alamgir (Aiirangzib) as heretofore enjoyed, 
Kusappa was to do everything to advance the prosperity and stability of 
the Emperor’s government; to improve the country, add to its resources 
and to keep the raUjats happy and contented by doing virtuous deeds in 
their interests. He was to pay the peslikasli according to the terms fixed. 
As Shall Alam T, had just ascended the throne, a confirmatory Sanad 
seems to have been deemed necessary. It may be inferred that Kifayat 
Khan contained in office after Aiirangzib ’s death and occupied the some 
position under Shah Alam I. 

(19) Sanad gi.’anted by Shah Alam to Sardeshpande Venkata Rao, 
•dated Brel Jidus ( = A. D. 1710). This falls in the 3rd year of Shah Alam 
I and records the gift of Timialur, a village in the present Hoskote taluk. 
\'enkata Eao was the second son of Shamanna (the only son of Kusappa' 
and succeeded his father in the Sardeshpandeship, his elder brother, 
Karasappa (alias Narasinga Rao) being dead. Venkata Rao was accord- 
ingly recognised as Sardeshpande of Dodballapur by the Emperor, and his 
brothers, five in number, assisted him in the discharge of his duties. 

(20) Sanad granted by Shah Alam to Sardeshpande Kusu Girimaji 
'{ie., Kusappa, son of Girimaji, above named) in Julus 3 (i.e,, 8rd year of 
:liis reign), or 1710 A.„ D. , It confirms to Mm the inani village of Nagaki- 
.pur, according to previous enjoyment 
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(21) Sanad granted by Sbab Alam to Sardeshpande Kusu Girimaji in,' 

Julus 3 {i.e., 1710 A. D.) gifting the village of Ghikkanahalli as inam to 
him. This hiam is confirmed by him in a sanad in the 10th year of his. 
reign. ■ ■ 

(22) Sanad granted by S.hah Alam to Sardeshpande Kusii Girimaji in; 
Julus 3 {i.e., 1710 A. D.) gifting the village of Holeyarahalli to him as. 

inam. 

(23) Scmad granted by Shah Alam to Sardeshi^ande Kusii Girimaji in 
Jtilus^d (i.e., 1/10 A. D.), gifting the village of Adde Koppa, in the present' 
(joribidnur taluk, to him as mam. 

p4:) 8a7iad by Eustuni Khan Fzdz;hi-FaiTukhsiyar .Padsliali to Kusu* 
Girimaji, Julus 1 (he., 1713 A. 1).), confirming the inanis and rusums 
onjo.yed by him and as confirmed by the sanad of Saadat Khan. 'ihis. 
confirmation was evidently deemed necessary as Farrukhsiyar had just, 
assumed the dignity of Emperor. 

(25) An order from Farrukhsiyar Padshah to ZubdatuhAkharan Sar- 
deshpande Kusappa, dated in Fasli 1123 Julus I. This is accordingly a 
grant made in 1713 A. D., in the first year of the reign of Farrukhsiyar,, 
Ills uncle Jahandar Shah, who reigned but for a short time, being not. 
represented in these series of grants. The title ZuhdafAiUAkharan is 
worthy of noteG Evidently Sardeshpande Kusappa s services to the* 
Empire were highly esteemed and he was ennobled by Farrukhsiyar, the 
title connoting that he was recognised as an equal to the Nobles on the- 
Emperor’s personal staff. Undoubtedly he had done much to the Imperial 
cause at Dodballapur. This order directs the payment of 150 pagodas to* 
one Tulsidass as remuneration for services rendered by him to the Mughal' 
army in the Karnatak and to deduct the same from the annual feshkash 
due by him. 

(26) Sanad by Abid Khan FEdt;/-i-Farrukbsiyar Padshah to Sardesli-- 
pande Kiisu Girimaji, dated Julus 4 {i.e., 4ih year of Farrukhsiyar, or 
1717 A. B.), confirming the inam village of Halekota as enjoyed hereto- 
fore. 

(27) Order from Farrukhsiyar Padshah to Zubdatul-Akharan Sardesh- 
pande Kusappa, dated 7th Bhahan, San Julus 6 (the last year of' 
Farrukhsiyar ’s reign). This order directs a monthly payment of 44 
pagodas to Afzal Beg, son of Kasim Beg, as his pay for services rendered’ 
to the Mughal army in the Karnatak and to deduct the same from the- 
annual 'peshhash payable by Kusappa. 

(28) Sanad by Muhammad Shah Padshah to Shamji, son of Sardesh-' 
pande Kusappa, dated in Fasli 1132 (i.e*, 1722 A, B.), eonfinning Hole- 
yarahalli as Sarva inam. 

(29) Sc^nad by Muhammad Padshah to Shamji, son of Kusappa- 
Sardeshpande, dated in Fasli 1132 {i.e., 1722 A. B.), confirming the- 
tnam village of Madagondanahalli. 

(30) Ba7iad by Muhammad Shah Padshah to Shamji Kusappa, con- 
firming the mam village of Kamdur as, heretofore enjoyed, dated in 9th 
Rajab (July- August) Hijn 1132 (ha., 1719 A. B.). 

1 This is ail Arabic combiriatioB of words^ used in Persian, meaning literally ‘‘May 
his greatness be ever on the increase**,'. 
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(31) Sanrf by Muham Shah Padshah to Shamji, son of Kusappa 
Sardeshpande, dated in Fasli 1132 (or A. D, 1722). 

(32) iSanad by Abdur Easul Khan Fidvi-i-Mnhammad Shah Padshah 
-to Shamji Kusu Deshpande, dated ‘in Fasli 1132, (A. D. 1722), conflrm- 
iiug the village of Madagondanahalli. 

(33) Sanad by Muhammad Shah Padshah to Shamji, son of Kusappa, 
dated in Fash* 1136 (or {A. D, 1726), oonfirining the inam village of 
Kamdur.''. 

(34) Sanad by Muhammad Shah Padshah to Shamji, son of Kusappa 
dated in Fasli 1136 (or A. D. 1726), confirming the maw village of 

{B5) Sanad hj Muhammad Shah to Venkata Bao Sardeshpande, dated 
12 Zihada Hijn 1136 (i.e., A. D. 1724). This confirms the village of 
l^agalapur. Venkata Bao was the son of Shamanna. 

(36) Sanad by Tayar Khan Bahadur Fidvi-i-Muhammad Shah to 
Venkata Eao Deshpande confirming (the same village of) Nagalapur in 
Fasli im (Le., A. B. 1726). 

(37) Sanad by Muhammad Shah Padshah to Sardeshpande Venkata 
IBao, dated 17th ShatataaZ (October-November), Fasli 1146 A. D. 
1736). This confirms the inam grant of the village of Kolur for the main- 
tenance of a palanquin by him. 

(88) Kaulnama granted by Muhammad Shah Padshah to Sardesh- 
-pande Venkata Bao, dated Ramzan (September-October), Fasli 1136 (i.e., 
A. D. 1746), 

(89) Sctnad by Muhammad Shah Padshah to Venkata Eao Shamji 
‘Sardeshpande, dated Hijri 1161 (z.a., A. D. 1748). This was the last 
7 ear of Muhammad Shah's reign. 

The last quoted Sanad brings us to the last year of Muhammad Shah’s 
reign of thirty years. None of his successors — Ahmad Shah, Alamgir II 
^and Shah Alam II — are represented in the records of this family. This is 
natural as by then the disintegration of the Mughal Empire was fully in 
progress. On the other hand, the progress of the Mahrattas in the south is 
»onee again reflected in them. Balaji Visvanath, the first Peshwa, had 
been called in by the Saiyid brothers to Delhi in 1719, to support them 
.against a rival court faction. Farrukhsiyar was put to death in that year 
and Balaji Visvanath succeeded in obtaining from his successor Muhammad 
‘Shah the three well-known grants which laid firmly the foundation for 
Mahratta power in India; (a) The right to collect Chauth or a fourth share 
of the revenues of the Deccan and the Karnatak, including Hyderabad and 
Mysore; (b) the right to collect SardeshmuJchi or an additional ten per cent 
share over and above chauth ; and (c) the recognition of their right of com- 
plete sovereignty over their country by the Mahrattas. Balaji Visvanath, 
•as great in state-craft as in warfare, at once took steps to efiectuate these 
•concessions. He established the power and prestige of the Mahrattas in 
the whole of the Deccan and the South generally. His son, Balaji Baji Bao, 
^extended to the north the Mahratta power, until it received a check at 
Panipat in 1761. Marhatta activities in Mysore are represented by some 
:30 documents in this family collection. Of these, one belongs to the time 
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<)l Ealaji Baji Rao and the rest to the period of Madhava Rao, the great 
Peshwa. The following details may prove interesting: — 

(40) Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao, who is described 
;as Raja Sahu Narapati Harsha Nidhan Balaji Baji Rao Pradhan. This is 
addressed to Sardeshpande Yenkata Rao (son of Sharnanna and grandson 
•of Rusappa), Vatdndar of Dodballapur, and introduces to him Balvant 
Rao Ganapati, with a request that no difficulty may be caused to him 
and that every assistance should be rendered to him. It states that there 
would be no difficulty in regard to the continuance of all the rights and 
privileges possessed by Venkata Rao as Sardeshpande of Dodballapur, 

He is also informed that all his mam villages would be safe under the 
new (Mahratta) Sovereignty. 

(41) Sanad issued by Peshwa Madhava Rao (headed Bri Sri Krishna, 

Madhava Rao Ballal, Pradhan) to Narasinga Rao Yadava Rao, Desbpande, 
Pargana Ballapur, confirming an maw village and minor inams, dry and 
wet lands, etc., in the Dodballapur, killa taluk, as previously en- 

joyed by his family. Narasinga Rao was the son of Yadava Rao, the 
-eldest son of Venkata Rao, the S^ardeshpande of the time of Balaji Baji 
Rao. (See No. 4C above). This Sanad is addressed through the local 
Mahratta Commander and authority, who is thus described: Gharana 
tatpar Sri Mahimaji nirantar Commander on behalf of Madhava 

Rao Peshwa). 

(42 — 48) Nirups issued by Peshwa Madhava Rao to subordinate officers 
in the Dodballapur Pargana, communicating the several rights and privi- 
leges enjoyed by Sardeshpande Narasinga Rao. This is also issued through 
the same Sri Mahimaji Sindhe Nirantar. This and the documents above 
mentioned are headed thus Sri Sri Krishna Madhmsi Rao Ballal, Pradhan. 

(49) Sanad by Peshwa Madhava Bao recognising the succession of 
Bhama Rao. fourth son of Venkata Rao, to the Sardeshpandeship of 
Dodballapur, and confirming the rights and privileges of that office to him 
as also the inams, rusums, etc., held by him as hitherto enjoyed by his 
ancestors. Family tradition says that Shama Rao, younger brother of 
Yadava Rao, above named, was Dewan of Arcot during his father’s life- 
time and later was eo-sardeshpande with his elder brother. 

(50 — 61). Nirups by Peshwa Madhava Rao to different subordinate 
officers in the Pargana of Dodballapur to. the efiect that the rights and 
privileges of Shama Rao Sardeshpande should be respected by them. 

(62 — 67). Nirups issued by Peshwa Madhava Rao to subordinate officers 
as detailed above, directing that the salaries due to the hereditary officials 
under Sardeshpande Shama Rao should be paid out of the income of the 
pargana as heretofore. 

(68) Abkayapatra (Assurance letter) addressed by Visaji Krishna, 
commander of troops, on behalf of Madhava Rao, to Deshpandes of 
Dodballapur Pargana. It is headed:— Sn Siddhesvara^ Gharana tatpara 
Visaji Krishna Nirantarf Commander on behalf of Peshwa Madhava Rao. 
This letter directs all concerned not to feel doubtful in any manner hut 
wait in person upon him on its receipt. It is dated 8th Ramzan, the year 
being not mentioned. Evidently, the Mahrattas sometimes reckoned 
events by the Muslim months and the Hijfi or the Fasli year. 
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¥isaji Krishna’ ’ mentioned in this document may be identified with* 
Visaii Krishna Biniwala, who restored S.hah Aiam II, the Mughal Em- 
peror, to his throne (in 1771^). It would seem he was in the Karnatak be- 
fore he was sent up north towards Delhi. 

(69) Wirup issued by Peshwa Madhava Bao to Mahimaji Sindhe, 
Buhadar oi Pargana Balapur, dated l6th Zi7haf (December-January), fche- 
37ear being omitted. This directs Mahimaji Stndhe to protect the rights - 
and privileges of the Deshpandes, Deshmukhs, Deshkiilkarnis and the- 
Kan-ungog of the Dodballapur Pargana, in vie-w of their faithful services. 

When, in 1761, Dodballapur was captured by Haidar Ali, he allowed 
the family to enjoy their rights till the Cyclic j^ear Jay a (1774 A. D.). In 
the Cyclic year Manmatka (1775 A. D.) he discontinued the rmiim, but 
left undisturbed the fay /r and inam lands. In the year Shobhakritu (178^- 
A. D,), Tipu Sultan attached all the mam villages so far enjoyed in the- 
whole State, pending the results of an inam inquiry he ordered. But, while 
this inquiry was in pi^ogress, he directed the levy of a nominal amount of 
beriz on Barvainam villages, while minor mams were allowed to be enjoyed 
free. 

In the Sadkarana and Virodhikrit years (1791-1792 A. D.), Lord Corn- 
wallis invaded Mysore. The Mahrattas under Parasuram Eamchandra 
(Parasuram Bhao) and Vasudeva Pant Kaka encamped at Dodballapur 
for one year. Under the orders of Lord Cornw^allis, the family enjoyed 
all its. previous rights and privileges. After the Treaty of 1792, Tipu Sultan, 
angry at the supposed help rendered by the Sardeshpande family to his 
enemies, reverted to his previous order attaching the warns and levying a 
nominal heriz on the Barva inams. In the year BiddlmHi (1799), during^ 
the war against Tipu Sultan, General Hams issued a Katilnama, dated 6tb 
March 1799, in favour of Sardeshpande Srinivasa BaO; step-brother of 
Yadava Bao and Shama Bao above named. This Kauhiama restored the- 
long enjoyed rights and privileges of the family. When Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar III came to the throne, representations were preferred by Sri- 
nivasa Bao for the restoration of the jagiri vatan. Dewan Pumaiya, the- 
Minister, called for the papers and accounts, but he retired shortly after 
(December 1811), and nothing came of the application. 

Sardeshpande Narayana Bao, brother of Srinivasa Bao, then seems: 
to have put in a statement of his claims before the Hon’ble A. H. G. 
Cole, British Besident in Mysore, on 25th March 1822. This petition did 
not prove successful. This statement (called Kaifiyat-nama) refers to the 
old rights and privileges as evidenced by the ancient sanads, which appear 
to have been collected then by the then heads of the family. To this collec- 
tion, w'-e owe the documents that have come down to us and referred to* 
above. 

On the 11th March 1834, the then heads of the family, Uclipi Krishna 
Bao, the youngest brother of . Srinivasa Bao above named, and 
his nephew Yadava Bao, son of the said Srinivasa Bao, preferred a peti- 
tion to Lord William, Bentinck, then Governor-General of India. They 
were referred on the 11th April 1834 to the Madras Government,, to which 
Mysore "was then politically subordinate. 


1 Buff, op. cit., I, 562, 570, 573-576. 
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[Bj Dr. M. H. Krishna, M.A., D.Lit. (Bond.).] 

The doGument consists of an interesting long paper roll containing a, 
letter written by Veer Bajunder Warriar (7ira Bajendra Yodeyar) of (’oorg 
in about 1799 A. D. to the British. It was discovered anifuig ilie papi^rs 
transferred frorii the Eesidency of Bangalore to the custody of tlie Becord 
Office of the Mysoie Secreti^^^^^^ The roll is about fifteen leer long and is 
composed of about twenty slips of paper, eacdi eighteen incdies in huigth 
and six inches in breadtli. The lines on both the pages t‘xtend to a length 
of 26'-2". The paper is blue and hand-made foolsca}. (‘ontaining the 
water mark of a pi'ancing horse with the English capitals 'A. (V below it. 
The letter is in Kannada with about 422 lines on the first ])age mul 311 on 
the second. At the end of the Kannada writing appears a signatun-‘ in 
English 'Yeer Bajunder Warriar’. The rest of the second page contains 
some accounts in Alahrati Modi, Kannada and Urdu, which are no doubt 
a later addition. At the end of the second page are found the Kannada 
words meaning ‘the Coorg Baja’s Kaifiyat’ with the figure *7’. The 
document is thus the authentic original copy of a memorial submitted to 
the English Government by the Coorg Bnja. 

This dociniient was i^repared to furnish the reply and explanation of the 
Coorgs to a letter from the British addressed to them eouiphnning that 
an officer of Coorg named Isvaraiya plundered seventeen villages of the 
Maharajanadurga Taluk (in the Mysore territories) five days after the 
capture of Serin, gapatam by the British and carried away women, children, 
cattle, grain, silver and gold, bronze and copper vessels, etc., of some villages 
in the taluk. The letter from the British gave a list of the articles carried 
off by tlie Coorgs and required them to return these immediately without 
delay. Word was also sent through Captain Mahoney who had been E-esi- 
dent at Coorg to the same effect. The Coorg Government sent this answer 
to that letter through an agent Karanika Subbaiya. 

The answer of the Coorgs may be divided into two parts (1) that relating 
to the assistance rendered by the Coorg Government to the British in the 
conquest of Tippu’s territories, as per tahnama (tz-'eaty) entered into by the 
Cooi-gs with tiie British East India Company; (2) that relating to the 
explanation rendei^ed ]’>y the Coorg Government for their alleged plunder 
of LIysore territories against which the people of Manjarabad Taluk had 
coznplained, as represented by Dewan PurnialYs men. 

The first part gives details of the part played by the Coorg Government 
ill assisting the British army in the conquest of Tippu’s territories. 

Tt begins with a reference to the letter sent by the Governor-General 
of India, Lord Mornington, to the Coorg Baja at the commencement of 
hostilities between the British and Tipu Sultan. No date is given for the 
letter. It states that as war would break out between the English 
and Tippu, General Stuart (called in the manuscrip lshix)l Saheb) 
would be passing Avith ^,his army through Coorg and that the 
Coorg Government should give him all help that he might require and 
that tliey should also be ready to fight to. the utmost possible extent when 
asked by him to do so and that Captain Mahoney (called Mavini Saheb in 
the manuscript) wmukl be appointed and sent as vakil or envoy of the 
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English Government to Coorg and that the Coorg Baja should assist the 
English Goveriinient as instructed by him. The Bombay Governor had 
also sent a letter to the same effect and both General Stuart and General 
Hartley amved in Coorg with their armies. Captain Mahoney also arrived 
(as Eesideiit) at Coorg to receive help from the Coorg Government. The 
Coorg Government rendered every service to the East India Company in 
accordance with the instructions given by these three. 

The manuscript next gives details of the war with Tipu carried on by 
the Bombay army and of the kind of help rendered by the Coorg Govern- 
ment. 

The first event mentioned is the battle which Tipu Sultan waged with 
the British at Sidhesvarana-gaddige (or Sedasir) on Wednesday, the first 
lunar day of the bright fortnight of Bhaiguna in the year Kalayukti. The 
Bombay army took up its ground between Ahmostenar and Sidhesvar on the 
2nd of March 1799 for the protection and augmentation of the large supplies 
which were then collecting at Virarajendrapet under the friendly and 
assiduous co-operation of the Coorg Baja, and from this position General 
Stuart indended, on its approach to form" a junction with the army of 
Madras. Tipu Sultan ‘'determined to strike a sudden and deadly blow, by 
attacking the army of Bombay, whilst yet without the confines of his own 
territory, and in the dominions of a British ally, the Coorg Baja; and for 
this purpose, taking with him the flower of his troops, amounting to a con- 
siderable force, and attended by three of his sons and Meer Eummer-ud- 
deen Khan, he marched from his camp near Senapatam on the 28th of Feb- 
ruary, and moving rapidly in the direction of Periapatam anived there on 

the 5th March (Narrative Sketches of the Conquest of 

Mysore, London, pp. 19-20). The authority above quoted also states that 
at Siddhesvar, about 7 miles distant from Periapatam, General Stuart with 
the help of Major General Hartley defeated, on 6th March, Tipu who 
thereupon retreated precipitately to his camp at Periapatam. Having 
remained there until the 11th of March he eventually retired into Serin ga- 
patam on the 14th. (The date given in the manuscript, namely Kalayukti 
Phalguna su 1 Wednesday, corresponds to 6th March 1799; hut on that 
dav Magha bahula amav<asya tithi lasted till the evening according to 
Svami Kannu Pillay’s Ephemeris. However, the local calendars may 
have given the tithi as Phalguna su 1). 

We next learn of the negotiations between the abovenamed British offi- 
cers and the Coorg agents. At Sidhesvar the British officers stated that war 
had begun between them and Tipu Sultan and that in order to harass him it 
was necessary that the Coorg troops also should attack his army. But the 
Coorg chiefs contended that although the English had guarded the road from 
Seringapatam to Coorg through Siddapur there were still other roads to 
Coorg through which, Tipu might harass them in various ways if they 
went to war against him. They however undertook to perform the heavy 
duties of assisting the English by guarding the boundaries from the attacks 
of the enemy, providing supj)lies to the Bombay army at their camp 
and setting up camp bazaars, bringing grain from below the ghauts on 
two to three thousand bullocks, providing fodder for the military cattle, 
erecting thatched huts for the preservation of the supplies of grain, looking 
after the cattle, guarding against the rumoured attack of the Kote Chief 
(Kote Arasu) and of the Mahjarabad chief Krishnappa Nayak. The Coorgs 
thus declined to take part in a direct campaign against Tipu. 
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In a few days however a Brahmin named Surayya (later Ainil oi 
Arkalgud) who wanted to win the good graces of Tipii is stated to have 
attacked the villages Torenur, Hebale and Birangala belonging Coorg 
helped by men from Arkalgud, Basavapatna and Konannr in Tipn*s 
territories. The enemy plundered the villages, burnt the houses, killed 
the ryots by tying their hands and feet and throwing them into the river 
Ivaveri and carried a.way women and children. The Goorg Ghief com- 
plained of this to the English officers, General Stuart, Hartley, Baden, 
and Captain Alahoney, the English Agent. The English retorted' bv saying 
that though war had actually broken out with Tipu the Goorgs had i-efiised 
to go to war with Tipu or liarass him with the result that they had to suffer 
therefor. They were therefore instructed to strive to harass him thence- 
forward. The Coorgs had reluctantly to agree to these v-ords corning 
from three English officers. Accordingly after providing for the garrison- 
ing of tlie territory and helping the English with supplies of grain, etc., 
they sent one division of their army under Karanika Siibbaiya to attack 
Sadri Mir i\ruhammad Khan, an officer commanding Kodeyala Taluk and 
another division under Isvaraiya to attack Heggacleclevankote Taluk. 
Tsvaraiya’s troops lost some men and joined the English troops at 
Karadigode informing them that they got no booty since the villagers had 
run away with their cattle, etc. on hearing of the battle of Bicldhesvar. 

In the meanwhile, General Lv ay in went to Periyapatana ; but Tipu’s 
troops prevented the English . troops from Bombay from coming into con- 
tact with those of General Lvayin at Periyapattana . The Goorg troops 
were rescued with great difficulty and taken to the camp of the Bombay 
army. General Stuart was glad to find that the Coorgs were saved and 
directed them to transport the camp equipage of tlie English with the guns 
to Alabattapattana (*?). The Coorgs accordingly transferred all the guns 
from Karadigode to Sidesvarana-gadige, B'ut General Stuart observed 
that there was no need for these guns, etc. in their army. He ordered that 
they should be taken back to Siddapur and carefully guarded until the 
arrival of the English troops within the next 10 or 15 days. Tlie Coorgs 
obeyed this order, went to Piriyapattana and, after supplying^ a load of 
rice etc. on 2,000 bullocks of theirs to the Bombay army at Piriyapattana, 
returned to their territory at Virarajendrapet. They took charge of the 
sick cattle etc. belonging to the English army left behiild and tended 
them carefully at Yirarajendrapet. They also transported their guns to 
Siddapur and were collecting provisions for supplying to the English troo[>s 
on their return. 

But the Coorgs could not live in peace. The ryots of the villages 
Torenur, Hebbale, Sirangala and other places who had been plundered by 
their neighbours (of Konauur, Arkalgud and Basavapatna Taluks) coniplained 
that they should be compensated for their wrongs. The Coorgs lienee sent 
a, small army division under Isvaraiya to those villages and proceeded for 
collection of sup})lies to Madakeri. Isvaraiya marched upon Arkalgud. But 
the people of the Basavapatna fort fired upon his troops and fought with 
them. Isvaraiya was in danger. With some difficulty he .stormed the 
fort of Basavapatna, plundered it and carried some women and children 
to Coorg as reprisals for similar acts done by the people of tliat village. 
Later the inhabitants made a cowl, or treaty with them. Thus be did 
them no further damage but remained in their midst. 
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The other division of the Coorg army sent under Karanika Subbaiya to 
Eodeyala Taluk encountered opposition from the Mapillas of Kumbala 
Taiiik. Some looting was done. Seeing however that Ivodeyala would 
belong to the English ultimately, the Coorg army did not give mucli 
trouble. The garrison of Belarikote fought with the Coorgs but the fort was 
taken. After overcoming the opposition at Kodiyala the Coorgs occupied 
the territory up to Barukur and Bagvadi and garrisonecl it. At Yiragamba 
the Mapilias rose in rebellion 'under their leader Sadri. They surrounded 
the Coorgs with their men numbering three to> four thousand. In self- 
defence the Coorgs fell on them and Idlled four to five hundred of tlie 
enemies. The rest of the Mapilias ran away. A Sardar named Kosbatri 
Krishna Eav was taken prisoner and taken before Captain Malioney by 
the Coorg Chief. 

Some plunder waas obtained in the above-mentioned campaign. AH 
Saba of Dantavara fought with the Coorgs but was defeated. Some looting 
is said to have taken place in this campaign also. At Udyavara aided by 
the Mapilias under Sadri some Karnatakas, Mir Hamid All’s 500 soldiers, 
and the Nairs of Miinaru Kol, fell upon the Coorgs. Taking refuge in a 
mosque, they fired upon the Coorgs, killing fifty to sixty of their people. 
The Coorgs set fii’e to the mosque, Idlled 700 to 800 of their enemy and 
drove away Sadri. Some looting was done here also. Elsewhere the Coorgs 
did no damage to the enemy’s country. They gave ‘cowls’ to the people 
and garrisoned the territory bounded by Mangalore. Kodeyalla, Barakiir, 
Bagvade and Hosangadi protecting it from Tipu’s men. 

Meanwhile the Coorg Chief remained at Madakeri. Kews of the 
English armies had not been received for 8 days from Chaitra 
bahula 30, Saturday. The people of Tipiris territories spread 
rumours that Tipu sent his family, treasure, etc. to Banchanakalludurga 
(Chitaldrugi) after setting fire to the magazine of gun powder at Seringa- 
patam when that fort was occupied the English and thus causing them 
great damage. The Coorgs felt very sad at this news. But a week later, 
namely, on Saturday the 7th lunar day of tlie bright half of Yaisakha, a 
letter was received from Captain Mahoney announcing the death of Tipu, 
the conquest of his temtories by the English and the' return of the English 
troops of the Bombay contingent from Seringapatam. Tlie chief was asked 
to go to Yirarajendrapet immediately, which he did on the next Monday. 

Captain Mahoney informed the Coorg chief that 10 days before, namely 
on Chaitra ha 30 Saturday (4th May 1799 A. D.), the English took Seringa- 
patam after laying seige to it and that its territories were in the occupa- 
tion of the English. The chief was instructed to stop all hostilities and 
make over all the territory newly conquered to the Government of the 
East India Company. The chief was also informed that a British engineer 
named Hamilton would anlve soon and fix the boundaries of the Coorg 
and British territories. The chief, however, complained that if he sudden- 
ly removed the garrison stationed in Tipu’s territories there would be 
anarchy in the district and wicked people who were partisans of Tipu 
might cause much disturbance and harm to Coorg. To this Captain 
Mahoney replied that the Coorgs might retain their control over the con- 
quered territories until the arrival of the Bombay regiments, which would 
take place early and that after their arrival the Coorg chief was to take 
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insfeructioiis from the General of the Bombay army regarding the future 
treatment of the territories. 

Accordingly, the Coorg chief sent instructions to stop all lighting and 
plundering to Isvaraiya and other officers stationed at Basavapatna, 
Mangalur, Barakur, etc* The letters containing his instructions took fvoiu 
2 to 7 days to reach his garrisons and officers. Isvaraiya replied that 
beyond some damage including looting while taking the fort of Basavapatna^ 
he did not cause any trouble to Tipu’s territories and he promised to pre- 
vent looting by his men. Similarly all the officers of Coorg reported 
that they did no looting after the receipt of instructions from their chief. 

After this General Stuart and Major General Hatley came to Coorg and 
thanked the chief for his services in the war. They then went to Caiinanorf-' 
■and the chief helped the transport of the stores, supplies, etc. of the army 
from Coorg to Cannanore. Begarding his garrisons in British territories, 
etc., the chief was advised to refer to Colonel Wiseman who was going 
shortly to Mangalore Taluk. General Stuart left for England after onee 
again thanking thel Coorg chief. General Wiseman shortly aiadved in 
Mangalore Taluk. Karanika Subbaiya made over the places conquered by 
him to that officer and returned with his men to Coorg, 

But there was some difficulty with regard to the Coorg general Isvar- 
aiya. Some Brahmans who had been formerly in the employ of Tipu went 
to him, presented some flags which, they said, they had brought from the 
British and asked Isvaraiya to leave the country and go to the Coorg terri- 
tories as he had no business to remain in their territory and as the Taluk 
belonged to them (Mysore State). Isvaraiya complained to bis chief. The 
latter ordered him to leave the Mysore territories out of respect for the 
British flag and return to Coorg, the boundaries of wffiich were shortly to be 
settled by Mr. Hamilton. Isvaraiya carried out the above order and re- 
turned to Coorg to look after the State lands therein. 

The rest of the manuscript contains a resume of the events recited 
above from the time Tipu arrived in Siddhesvarana Gaddige to the time 
that Captain Mahoney ordered the cessation of hostilities on Vaisakha su 10 
Monday. The chief of Coorg pleads that the people of Coorg would only 
he responsible for any encroachments on their neighbours' territories or 
plunder in those territories after the receipt of instructions from Captain 
Mahoney and issue of the same to Coorg garrison officers. The Coorg people 
never w^ent against the tahnama or treaty entered into by them with 
General Afoercombie at TeliieheiTy requiring that the Coorg chief should 
allov' the passage of British troops through liis kingcloni and give them 
every possible help. The British generals, officers. General Stuart, Cap- 
tain Mahoney, etc., w^ere all aware, says the Coorg chief, that the Coorgs 
never transgressed the terms of the treaty entered into with the British 
or the order’s issued from time to time by the British officers. 

Begarding the Mysore boundary complaints, the chief’s explanation in 
the manuscript is to the effect that the people living in the Mysore State 
near the Coorg boundaries were always the enemies of the Coorg citizen.^ 
even in the time of Tipu Sultan. They were always making false com- 
plaints to Tipu through Purnaiya against the Coorgs. Tipu however was 
afraid of the English interfering on behalf of the Coorg citizens and used 
to hold perfunctory inquiries into, these , complaints and report to the 
English. Now that Purnaiya was the sarvadhikari of Mysore he was 



cmising great trouble to Coorg. He also disliked the Coorg chief for his 
support of the English and hostilities against Tipu. But the Coorg Govern- 
ment relied oil their faith in God (Mahadeva) and trust in the British 
Government dedicating to their service air their kingdom, children, ser- 
vants, etc. The ryots in the neighbouring taluks of Mysore (which origi- 
nally belonged to Tipu) were the enemies of Coorg and had deinaiided com- 
pensation for the alleged wrongs done to them. 

The demands made by Purnaiya and his men from the Coorg chief by way 
of restitution for the losses incurred by his people from the depredations of 
the Goorgs were: Women 67; men 84; Httle chiidren 11; cows 1,388; 
bullocks 834; buffaloes 574; clothes 121 pieces; cash Kaiitiroy varahas 
729; trinkets, silver and gold 82; silver bangles 86; coloured bead neek- 
iaces 23; silver chains 63; gold ear-rings 54; bronze plates for dinner 215 ; 
pots (taiiibige-taii) 93; guns 67; ear ornaments called muru 6; horses 6; 
goats 155; swords 115; Kodaga-gatti swords 126; battle-axes (kuradi 
kodii) 116; bronze plates big 5; iron chains 7; cloth bundles 72. All these 
were said to have been taken away by the Goorgs while looting the 
Mysore territories and had to be returned by the Coorg chief without delay 
as per list enclosed. 

To this the Coorg chief's answer was as follows : — None of these things 
mentioned in the list sent to him had been brought by his people to him. 
More than the regular soldiers of Coorg w^ho fought with their guns the 
people who ejected greater plunder in the Mysore territories were a regu- 
lar set of plunderers who had no connection with the army but who follow- 
ed in its wake. They might have obtained some clothes and metallic 
vessels. It is not known whether they also laid hands upon some silver 
and gold. Any way they said that they never knew anything about 700 
varahas. They only brought a few bullocks, goats and sheep which the 
Coorg chief made over to the English govenimeiit. Eegarding the women 
brought to Coorg, the Coorg chief said that on his mstituting inquiries 
among his people, it w'as learnt that previously Tipu Sultan had caused 
64,000 Coorgs to go to Seringa j)atam with their families by making them 
false promises and had imprisoned them there. After some time, only 
some men escaped and went to Coorg. Tipu Sultan thereupon gave away 
the women and children to his own followers and killed several of the 
Coorgs. He also castrated the male children. Evei:i recently a Brahman 
named Surayya of Arkalgud had made incursions with the lielp of the 
villagers of Basavapatna into the villages Torenur, Hebbale and Sirangala 
of Coorg and plundered the property of the ryots of the villages and carried 
away their women and children. On seeing this the Coorgs complained 
to the English. The English told them that they might also loot 
in the enemy's territories and carry away what they could. Hence acting 
on this instruction the Coorgs laid seige to Basavapatna and in the fight 
which ensued several people died on both sides. The Coorgs who were 
victorious carried from there 50 to 60 women to Coorg. Of these some had 
run away without the knowledge of the Chief of Coorg, some were married 
with the Chief s permission and some had died. Now the Coorgs could not 
send back the rest of the women as their own women had been carried away 
by Tipu in large numbers and they had 3tnarried many of these women and 
were living with them. The Coorgs complained that they could not now 
live without them. The Coorg chief could not force them to part with the 
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\TOmen. He would leave the matter to the good sense of the Brltisli who. 

; were tlie masters//' ■ 

The Goorg chief also stated tliat the Coorgs were ready to pay any smii 
; that, may be adjudged reasonably and would serve tlie British East' India 

i? Company. He pleaded that the English might take pity oti the Coorgs, 

institute careful inquiries in the neighbouring taluks and only levy such 
sums from them as would be considered just and fair. The Coorgs were 
under great pecuniary difficulties; and felt it difficult to pay u]> money to 
the English according to the demand made. They had ikped Ceiiera! 
Eobert Abercrombie when he came with the Bombay army. They had also* 
paid to the EnglisE the sums demanded from them on the eonclusicai of 
peace with Tipu. What little money they had saved out of their earnings 
and their ancestor's savings they had now spent in serving General Stuart 
of Bombay. Hence the Coorgs could not pay anything just them But if 
4 or 5 months' time was given they would try to* pay up the auioimt tliat 
was considered reasonable. The Goorg chief lield bonds of the Boinbay Gov- 
ernment for one lakh of rupees which he had deposited with them. The 
Coorgs would also go to their friends in the Bombay army and explaiii to 
them their difficulties and beg them (gallahididu hedikondare) for a loam 
of the money demanded. This amount they would repay somehow or do 
service under the officers and pay up out of the salaries received. Thus 
the Coorgs prayed for a reasonable demand in money and hve months' 
time to pay it up. 

Next, the Coorgs were asked to return six horses which they had pro- 
cured (from the Mysore distriets). But they had never received any such 
horses, nor had any one taken such horses to them. They %vere not available’ 
with them. If, however, the English compelled them to render accounts 
I for the same they would have to obey, though there were no horses with 

them of the description given. But there were four horses with them 
presented by the English officers, namely General Harris, General Stuart, 
General Hartley and General Eobert Abercrombie. If the English desired 
they would return these four horses and procure two horses with great 
difficulty and expense if time was given. 

Next, the English liad sent word to the Coorgs that they would gratify 
their desire to see Seringapatam soon after the English army 
encamj^ed at Seringapatam. The Coorgs were never anxious to 
see Seringapatam. They had desired to see the officers in the 
army of the English and Mysore governments. But now that a charge had 
been foisted on them that they had disobeyed the orders of the English 
and plundered the Mysore territories,, they felt no eagerness to go to 
Seringapatam. Since Captain Mahoney had been the Vakil of the English 
government with them and knew all the acts of the Coorgs, tbe Coorgf^ 
would be glad to meet tlie English officers at Seringapatam if tliey were- 
to be conducted there by Captain Mahoney from Goorg. 

Lastly, the Coorgs stated that they held numerous letters from, various 
responsible British officers : Lord Cornwallis of Bengal, General Abercrom- 
bie, Sir John Shore, Lord Mornington, Dunkin', General Harris, General 
Stuart, General Hartley, Malevar (?) Comnnssion Saheb. Also numerous- 
letters from native rulers had been received in Coorg showing the great 
respect in which the Coorg chief had been held. But the letter received 
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irom the English now lacks in respect since it did not bear the signature 
•of the officer who issued it. It was diffieult to say whether it was not 
a mere creation of the munshi who wrote it. The great ambition of the 
Coorgs io servhig tJ^e East India Coinpany so long lay in their ardent 
desire that tlie Conipany’s teiTitories and wealth might increase daily, 
tiielr flags might iiy everywhere, the Coorgs might become friends of the 
English officers and hunt with them and remain under their protection, 
and receive greater honour at the hands of the English and 
live ill peace and happmess on earth. It is with this hope that 
the' Coorgs helped the English even at the cost of their lives. They were 
glad to see with their eyes the defeat of their enemy and the occupation 
of liis territories by the English. It wae only natiiral for Coorgs to 
hope that the English would treat them with great respect. It was well 
known to all the English officers in Hindustan liow the Coorgs served the 
English cause to win their respect and regard. But now on account of 
the trouble caused by the people of Mysore taluk, the Coorgs did not feel 
desirous even to live. They had sent Karanika Subbaiya to represent their 
cause. He would explain the matter orally and there was also the detail- 
ed account given in this paper. The Coorgs prayed that the English 
authorities would carefully examine all these and send a reply about the 
■services to be rendered by the Coorgs. 


Petrie Papers. 

[By Br. K. N. Venkatasubba Sastri, M.A., Pb.D. (Loud,), F. R. Hist. S.]. 

Isfot to compare with either Mackenzie or Orme collections of historical 
papers which are those of hist(..rians who toiled for the sources of British his- 
tory in India, the Petrie Papers which are very few in number and owned by a 
proud family in Scotknd contain select letters of William Petrie of the Madras 
Council between 1790 and 1802 addressed to Henry Dundas and Lord Morning- 
ton giving his opinion on matters of vital interest ^in that short period of Boutli 
Indian histoiy. It may be s^id confidently that these papers go very properly 
into a bibliography on the history of Mysore under Haidar Ali and Ti])pu 
Sultan, as the facts contained in them relate directly or indirectly to that im- 
portant branch of Indian history. 

William Petrie like his contemporaries had a scholar's interest in the sub- 
jects dealt with in these papers. He does not select any letter which contains 
liis own contribution to the rise and progress of the British power in south 
India. Consequently, although he was not one of the outstanding men of his 
time like Orme, Wilks and Mackenzie in the field of research, he gets some title 
to consideration in the hands of the students of modern Indian History. 

There are many themes which Petrie has tackled in the correspodeuce 
filed in the present collection — the Madras system cf administration, the diplo- 
matic revolution in the capital of the Mzam, the resources and character cf 
Haidar Ali and Tippu Sultan and the capture of Seringapatam after the death 
of Sultan. But the reader’^ attention is arrested by his thoughts and belief 
in the case of the last of these themes. Petrie is very much troubled by ques- 
tions relating to morality and character. Why did the British troops, he asks, 
behave so cruelly towards the inhabitants and families of Seringapatam on the 
day of victory ? He says, ' I am afraid that truth will oblige me to retract 
what I said respecting the unexampled elemency of our troops/ Then, why 
did they plunder (on the same day) so much that each soldier had to relieve 
himself of the burden by throwing away a portion of it to any comrade 
that he could casually meet ? Petrie does not obviously believe that the 
day of triumph could be celebrated against the law-s of humanity or exceed 
the bonds of the laws of nations. 

But by far the most striliing study of all is Petrie’s anatysis of the causes 
for the success of the last British attack against Tippu Sultan. His obserVf«- 
tions, which are three, are as follows 

(a) ‘ The great importance which the possession of the Barah Mahal has 
proved in the present war and the indispensable advantages which we have 
derived from this powerful frontier station have corresponded with the ex- 
pectations of those who from the experience of former wars knew the value 
of this Province and have completely verified the predictions of that judicious 
and enlightened Historian Major Rennell in his admirable memoir of 1792 .... 

.1 shall ever think that we are much indebted to the campaign 

of 1792 for our recent success, and in paying this tribute to Truth and Justice, 
I will not admit that I am robbing our present gallant army of any part of the 
merit to which it is justly entitled.’ 

(5) ‘ And yet the event has been so extraordinary, the revolution so rapid 
and complete, the consequences so incalculable to India and to Euivpe, and the 
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ooourmie^ of circumstan so imliko the usual course of human events, that 
the more I reflect upon the the more I am lost in amazement, contempla* 
tion and doubt. From the time the Sultan provoked the war until the day 
of his fall, his conduct appeared to be under the irresistible influence of a 
Destiny which hurried him rapidly on to his destruction. Great praise is 
due to our troops, but candour must oblige us to confess that even if. . . . . . . . 

or had he. ...... . . . , the issue of the contest would probably not have been 

so fortunate for us.’ 

(c) ' Of course this is a theme on which I am silent here and on which Ishall 
speak and write vith great caution and reserve elsewhere* I am possessed of 
much information on thiis curious and edifying event, which is still lodged in 
my mind and from whenc may never have leisure to extract it before many 
of the most important traces are erased from the tablets of my memory. But 
I never can forget on how many slender hairs and threads the fortune of this 
great event has been suspended, almost any one of which breaking would have 
dangerously retarded, if not entirely frustrated, the grand object of the 
measure.’ 

These observations amount to saying that the fall of Seringapatam on the 
4th May, 1799 was due to the combined influence of Lord Cornwallis’ stateman- 
ship, the evil stars of the Sultan and something else which Petrie has carried 
into his grave. 

Now, curiosity is aroused about the last of these, and a historian’s duty is 
to reveal it or suggest it. That the matter was an important one is undoubted,, 
because it is a " Private and Confidential ’ letter containing expressions of fear 
of the consequences of plain speaking. 

What can this be ? Is there any gap in the recorded history of Tippu 
Sultan which Petrie’s deep silence will help to fill ? 

The answer is indeed difficult to give. But an attempt may be made tO‘ 
find a suitable one. There is one point wffiich remains yet unstudied but which 
suggests itself in this place and context. That is the tradition within Mysore 
which relates to a sort of the Fifth Column activity within the capital 
before it fell. The folk songs (called Za'i!;am6Mn Kannada) mention the conspi- 
racy of some ministers of Tippu on the eve of his fall, and Sir Muhammad Iqbal 
has left a poem about the three Muslim traitors against the Muslim power in 
India, ms:., Mir Jaffar, Mir Jumla and Mir Sadak whose portrait in the nmral 
paintings of the Daria Daulat has ever been mutilated and whose ^ tomb ’ in 
Seringapatam is still spat at and beaten with shoes by every Muslim visitor. 
A new biography of the dewan Purnayya in Kannada protests against the 
association of the great man’s name with the evil days of the Sultan. Why the 
author should thus go out of his way to mention this is not clear, but it seems 
that he is conscious of a local tradition meriting a strong refutation. Above 
all, there is a common habit among the people of Mysore of referring to Tippu 
Sultan as a ruler who gave up his land at twelve noon ! The month w^as May, 
the day was hot and bright and there was supply for twelve years. Napoleon 
was behind him and Mornington did not hide the fact that Tippu’s was the most 
formidable power in India in 1799. Elaborate preparations, diplomatic and 
military, had been made by his enemies '(the Peshwa, the Nizam and the 
British) to humble Tippu to the dust. Notwithstanding these, a single batch 
of troops which got access into the fort at the weakest point got rid of the 
commander- in-ehief and Sultan within a few' minutes of each other and 
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occupied the capital without much resistance. The people of Mysore, who had 
seen riotiiing of the kind in the past when the Mysore army always stood face to 
face in a grim and arduous battle and made the enemv pav a. dear price for 
invading the country until an honourable treaty was concluded, were 

Tippu’s folly in this last war and described him as 

Iweiye x^oon hsquire ^ 

However unpleasant this tradition may be/ it seems to be inevitable that a 
serions attempt must be made by some historian to either dismiss it as worthless 
and unconvincing or ‘ give the Devil his due ’ in the whole business. And 
whoever will come forward to do this work it is only relevant to ask him to pay 
attention to and evaluate the dubious note in Petrie’s tone and manner and 
decide whether he is after all suggesting something as awful and sinister in the 
character of those individuals on the side of the British who brought about the 
downfall of Tippu Sultan as in that of the so-called local conspirators against 
him..' ■' 


AISTNEXURE. 


The following two letters have been reproduced, the first wholly and the 
second in extract, for the benefit of readers. Both contain Petrie’s reflections 
on the third and fourth Mysore Wars. 


A , Private and Confidential Reflections on the War of 1792, 

Since the month of July we have been preparing for war ; and in Septem- 
ber following it was known throughout India that the attack of Seringapatam 
was the object of this preparation. The practicability of this enterprize was 
openly discussed, our difficulties too freely and inprudently avowed, especially 
respecting the defenceless state of the Southern Provinces and the supposed 
impossibility of collecting the Draught and Carriage Cattle required for the use 
of the army, if the enemy should throw two or three thousand horse into the 
Carnatic. From September until the month of January when the whole Army 
assembled in the vicinity of Vellore, the preparations for the seige of Seringa- 
patam were prosecuted with vigour in every part of our possessions, from 
Bengal and Bombay to the extremity of this Peninsula. Under a variety of 
difficulties which the smallest interruption from an enemy would have rendered 
insurmountable, about 50,000 head of Draught and Carriage Cattle were 
assembled near Vellore from the country south of the Coleroon, unprotected by 
a military force and by a route where even two or three hundred Irregulat^ 
Cavalry might have destroyed or carried them off. The distance of this route 
was above 200 miles. 

The Battery Cannon with the whole of the Ordnance Department was sent 
from Madras in the months of November and December, and during the whole 
of the last monsoon the weather was never such as to prevent the inroads of 
Cavalry through every part of the Carnatic. In the beginning of February the 
whole army, except the Nizam’s contingent and Subsidiary force, which joined 
afterwards in the Barah Mahal, moved from the neighbourhood of Vellore with 
its immense equipments and ponderous train of Artillery, unparalleled in the 
military annals of the East, and after encountering every difficulty and obstacle 
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except tlie opposition of an Enemy, arrived by Ryacotah in the beginning of 
March. Out Battering and Field Train consisted of a hundred pieces of cannon 
and the Mzams at least twenty more with shots, shells, gunpowder, and every 
other article of military stores for the service of the field and the seige of Serin- 
gapatam, caleulated upon a far more liberal scale than in the last war of Tippoo 
Sultan. By this time an almost universal failure had been discovered in the 
Bullock Department, and the exertions and labours of the army were probably 
unexampled between the 6th March, when they entered the pass, and the 2nd 
of April, when they arrived upon the plain of Mailavelly ; in this long and 
fatiguing march it was owing to the splendid and highly meritorious exertions 
of the officers and men, extending through every corps and limited by no situa- 
tion, that the total failure of the Draught and Carriage Cattle of the Army had 
not produced the entire overthrow of the expedition, but notwithstanding 
the zeal and unremitting labour of the troops, it is allowed by officers of experi- 
ence and reputation who were present, that if a hundred collaries or irregular 
Infantry had been thrown into the jungle through which our Troops marched, 
and where the 3 ' were detained for 8 or 10 day^^s, and had impeded the line b}^ 
the means within their power, all our exertions w^oiild have failed in saving the 
provisions and stores of the army. The feeble attempt at Mailavelly, on the 
ground where the enemy fought with no advantages, was injudiciously planned 
and irresolutely executed. In every war small bodies of desperate partisans 
have been found to charge the disciplined columns of Europeans and to throw 
away their lives upon the points of our bayonets. With partial ill-supported 
action the opposition of the Sultan ceases ; the army prosecuted its march 
and crossed the River at Soselly without any other obstacle than what proceed- 
ed from its own wants, which had now become nearly insupportable. 
The conduct of the Sultan was eYevj day more unaccountable, ample supplies 
of provisions and forage were allowed to fall into our hands, the army ap- 
proached the Capital and without even the show of resistance, was allowed to 
occupy a most advantageous position for its different communications and for 
covering the siege. To what cause can we impute the neglect of the enemy in 
not having destroyed a wood which furnished the British army with ample 
materials for carrying on their approaches against the place ? The short 
period from the commencement of the seige to the fall of Seringapatam produced 

no event of importance I will as briefi}^ as possible attempt to 

render justice to both, and in doing this, I shall confine myself solely to the 
operations of the war, Lord Coriwallis had to encounter an enemy flushed with 
the success of former wars, of great renown for wisdom in the Cabinet and 
courage in the field, commanding an army which had frequently opposed, and 
sometimes with brilliant success, the British army, in the preceding wars under 
the command of Sir Eyre Coote. We had to contend with a Prince unshaken 
by misfortune, rich in the possession of extensive and unimpaired Dominions, 
viiose treasury and resources were incalculabie, who had already carried the 
war into the heart of our Dominions and if Lord Cornwallis upon his arrival 
at Madras did not succeed to the command of a disciplined army, he at least 
found the troops much discouraged and exhausted with the fatigues of a fruit- 
less and injudicious campaign. His determination to carry the war at once 
into the enemy’s country, was bold and indecisive, and the manner in which 
he executed the measure, and the subsequent operations of that active cam- 
paign, retrieved the reputation which the British arms had suffered in their 
former contest with Hyder Ally and his son. The question has of late been 
often asked with little wisdom and less candour, w'hy did not Lord Cornwallis 
instead of losing time by beseiging Bengalore and the capture of other places 
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proceed immediately with the Battering Train to Seringapatam and like Geixc^rai 
Harris terminate the war by the capture of his Capital? Had Tij>poo 
been in the Carnatic at the time of the present war commenced destroying the 
country and hanging upon the operations of our army, had he then possessed 
the Provinces of Salem and Barah Mahal and had not been stipped of haif 
his Dominions, together with 3 millions rupees of his treasure by Lord 
Cornwallis, is there a man acquainted with the subjectj who will venture to 
say, that he believes General Harris could ever have ascended the pass, and fur 
less that he could have commenced the seige of Seringapatam this year ? 
God be thanked the conjunctions were so dissimilar. Rome in the time of the 
first Ceasars was not much more unlike Rome, when lately the French expelk'd 
the aged pontif from the Capital, than the army and r^ourees of Mysore in 
1790 were to the diminished force and exhausted powers of the late Sultan. 
On the commencement of the present war Lord Cornwallis under ail those 
eomparative disadvantages, entered the enemy’s country with too fewer hre- 
loeks, and a greater inferiority in guns and cavalry, than General Harris had, 
when he ascended the Ryacotah Pass, and hy a Wries of rapid and spirited 
operations captured Bengalore and subdued a great part of the enemy’s North- 
ern Provinces. By those judicious movements, a variety of important acL 
vantages were gained, the Sultan w^as compelled to retreat with precipitation 
from the Carnatic, and extensive and communicating chain of posts was estab- 
lished as well for keeping open our communications with the Carnatic, as for 
securing a plentiful supply of provisions to the army by means of the Benjarries 
from the Dominions of the Nizam ; the co-operation of this Prince was secured 
and the junction of his army with ours soon after effected ; in enumerating the 
advantages which resulted from this campaign, we ought not to omit that our 
arnyy was maintained in the enemy’s country and in a position which alarmed 
him so much for the safety of his Capital that he kept the v^hole of his force 
together and left the Carnatic in perfect tranquillity. 

Will ignorance assert that Lord Cornwallis should have remained at Veiout 
[Vellore] or at some other station in the vicinity of Madras, until he had collected 
from the remote Provinces 30 or 40,000 Head of Cattle, to transport the Ord- 
nance Department to "Seringapatam, with the other requisite equipments 
(which iDreparation in a period of peace and tranquillity could not be effected 
in less time than 6 months previous to the late siege) leaving the enemy in un- 
disturbed possession of the Carnatic, ravaging the country, destroying the 
inhabitants, and depriving us of the means of carrying on the war ? The 
unfortunate campaigns which followed the invasions of 1780 and the unsucccjss- 
ful movements of General Meadows^ad sufficiently proved, what has since been 
admitted as an Axiom by every military man, that this Enemy could only be 
forced from, the Carnatic by the invasion of his own country. The great im- 
portance which the possession of the Barah Mahal has proved in the present 
war and the indispensable advantages which w'e have derived from this power- 
ful frontier station have corresponded with the expectations of those, who, 
from the experience of former wars, knew the value of this Province and have 
completely verified the predictions of that judicious and enlightened Historian 
Major Eennell in his admirable memoir of 1793. In this advanced position,^ 
upon the enemy’s frontier, the whole of our Troops assembled at the end of 
February, from whence they had an uninterrupted admission into the Enemy’s 
country, where they had met with no opposition, as had before been observed,, 
until they had accomplished the most difficult and arduous part of their march 
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to the EBemy ’s Capital, Had the Sultan determined to observe a strict neutra- 
lity between the English and his own kingdom, or if he had wished to favour 
^our success, I do not think we could have required more of him without ad- 
verting to the action and spirited conduct of the Sultan in the campaign, 
when General Meadows commanded the army. It is only necessary to recall 
the memory to the events in the neighbourhood of Bengalore, the action at 
the Caregut Hills and the defence of the Island, to mark the difference between 
the conduct of the Mysore Troops during the last and present wars. From, a 
desire prevalent in some minds to heighten the splendour of recent merits, by 
•detracting from the gallantry of their former achievements, it has been gravely 
asserted by some as if they expected so absurd an opinion to be believed, that 
the army of the Sultan was more numerous, more enterprising and brave in 
the late contest, than during the former war. As yet, I have not thought 
necessary to give a serious answer to an assertion contradicted by a thousand 
facts, and so repugnant to commonsense and to irrosistable conviction when 
it can be proved that the powers of a labouring to effect the same purpose 
and by the same are equal to the power of the whole, we will then try 

to understand by what means the Sultan with half his Dominions and a 
diminished Revenue could render himself more powerful in resources and more 
formidable in the field than he appeared in the zenith of his greatness with a 
‘double Revenue and twice the extent of his Dominions. The mortifying 
difference which he experienced between the situation in which he stood, 
previous to the peace of 1792 and the place he occupied in the scale of power 
.subsequent to that event, is pathetically described by himself in his corres- 
pondence with the French. He there complains of having been stript of his 
most valuable Provinces and a great part of his treasure, which cramped his 
preparations for war and made him so importunate for the aid of France. It 
has been frequently said and urged by many candid and well informed men, 
that the power and ability of the Sultan were not sufficiently reduced by the 
peace of 1792. This opinion may be combated on different grounds, but even 
admitting the proposicion to its full extent, it fixes no blame upon that measure, 
unless it can be proved that it was better policy to have continued the war, than 
to have agreed to a peace upon such advantageous terms as were then obtained : 
this would open a wide field for argument, in which ifc would be necessary to 
advert to the relative state of Europe and Asia at those different periods : 
it appeared from the last despatches which left England and which were re- 
ceived previous to the Peace of Seringapatam that the agitation in France was 
•advancing rapidly to that crisis, which has produced such fatal effects to the 
happiness and liberties of Europe. Had we then the same powerful and 
'efficient ascendancy in the Councils of the i!^izam that we have since acquired 
by the wise and spirited measures of the present Governor-General ? Were 
the Mahratta powers of as little weight at that time in the Politics of Hindostan 
as they are now and had we then the same means of prescribing moderation to 
their demands as we possess at this period ? These were I apprehend a part of 
the consideration which influenced Lord Cornwallis’s deliberations at the fcime 
wo are speaking of, but I have always understood that he considered the 
-Mysore Power as a convenient barrier between us and the Mahrattas and that 
although it was necessary to punish the aggression of the Sultan and to exact 
adequate sacrifices for the success of our arms, it would, in his opinion, have 
been dangerous policy to have made any further addition to the Mahratta 
Empire. As to the ability of Lord Cornwallis with the forces under his com- 
mand to have taken Seringapatam which to my great astonishment I have 


ieard recently questioned, although I, have considered the subject with much 
-attention and have consulted the best authorities in the army, I have not yet 
discovered the grounds on which the doubt exists. The best reply on this 
occasion may perhaps be to the following questions : Is the present army 
more brave, are the officers more experienced, were they more confident of 
success, or were they more ably commanded, than the army of 1792 ? Were 
the different departments better arranged, the provision of supplies more suc- 
cessfully secured, had we previously conquered a great part of the Sultanas 
Dominions and after possessing ourselves of the adjacent country and defeat- 
ing his army under the walls of the place, had we surrounded his Capital and 
rendered it alm^. st impossible for himself to escape ? It is well-known that the 
-army under Lord Cornwnllis was amply supplied with provisions, that 2 months 
of the favourable season were imexpired but that towards the conclusion of the 
late siege a most serious and alarming scarcity prevailed in camp, that we had 
nearly lost the whole of our Draught and Carriage Cattle and that the approach 
■‘of the re iny season threatened with a difficulty which neither ability, zeal nor 
valour would surmount. Fortunately the place fell some days before the change 
of the monsoon. From unavoidable circumstances we could only occupy at 
the late siege one side of the place, but in 1792 it was nearly surrounded and we 
have since found that the part then attacked was the weakest side of the fort* 
‘Some of these questions I have asked, and having received no satisfactory 
ans^vers, I shall add nothing more on this subject. I shall ever think that w^e 
are much indebted to the campaign of 1792 for our recent success and in paying 
this tribute to Truth and Justice, I will not admit that I am robbing our present 
gallant army of any part of the merit to which it is justly entitled, 

B. Extract of a letter to a friend in England 10 and 21 June 1799. 

And yet the event has been so extraordinary, the Revolution so rapid and 
complete, the consequences so incalculable to India and to Europe, a^nd the 
‘occurance of circumstances so unlike the usual course of human events, that 
the more I reflect upon the whole. ^ the more I am lost in amazement, contempla- 
tion and doubt. From the time tho Sultan provoked the war, until the day of 
his fall, his conduct appeared to be under the irresistable influence of a Destiny 
which hurried him rapidly on to his destruction. Great praise is due to our 
Troops, but candour must oblige us to confess, that even if his capital had ffilbii 
to the irresistable valour of the Besiegers, he might still have been at the head 
of a formidable army, defending the other parts of his extensive- Dominions, 
■or transferring the war into ours. Or had he, agreeable to the advice of his 
ministers postponed hostilities by finesse and negotiation, until the expected 
succours had arrived, the issue of the contest would probably not have been so 
fortunate for us. The whole of his correspondence with the French Directory 
has fallen into our hands and will probably be published. He there discovers 
a mind brooding over disappointed ambition, tortured with the losses he 
sustained in the last war, anxious and eager for revenge, planning uur destruc- 
tion in wisdom and matured experience, yet hurried on by a restless ungovern- 
able passion to a discovery of his schemes before they were ripe for execution. 
Every trait of greatness in this extraordinary character, if he did possess any 
which I must ever question, was shaded and obscured by cruelty, passion, 
bigotry and pride. You will hear every event and circumstance of this un- 
paralleled war, attributed to the sole cause of the invincible valour and prowess 
of our Troops. It is natural for military then to look for no other cause. They 
defeated his army in the field, they surmounted great difficulties, his Capital was 
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taken by assault, and the Dominion perished with himself. Any abstract 
reasoning upon previous events or reflections upon the misconduct of the Enemy 
has an invidious appearance and seems to detract from the merits of the Gallant 
Army, so well entitled to the pra-ise and gratitude of tiieir country. Of 
course this is a theme on which I am silent here and on which I shall speak and 
write with great caution and reserve elsewhere. I am possessed of much in- 
formation on this curious edifying event, which is still lodged in my mind and 
from whence I may never have leisure to extract it, before many of the most 
important ti^aces are erased from the tablets of my memory. But I never can 
forget on how many slender hairs and threads the fortune of this great event 
has been suspended, almost any one of which breaking, would have dangerously 
retarded, if not entirely frustrated, the grand object of the measure. The 
whole kingdom of Mysore is now nearly in our possession, waiting with patient 
submission the arrangements of the conqueror. The treasure found in Soringa- 
patain is much under the first estimate, but still it is valuable Booty. The 
fortune of the commander-in-chief will be very large, and it is reported from the 
first Dividend he has received 3 Lackhs of Pagodas. The whole of what is 
termed prize money property, will amount to perhaps about One million 
thousand pounds (exclusive of Ordnance, Stores, Grain, Etc.,) of which 800' 
thousand pounds is in specie, and the rest in gold, silver and precious stone® 
besides private plunder to a large amount, which was taken on the day of storm. 
Some of the private soldiers were loaded with bags of money, and it is said,, 
and I believe with truth, that Jewels of immense value fell into the same hands, 
which have since been picked up by some uf the ofidcers for a small price. It 
is told of a Grenadier of the 33rd that as he was staggering under his plunder,, 
he came up with a man of another Regiment, who had been wounded in the 
assault and asked him what success, the other answered him purishly, Did 
he not see that he was wounded ’’ on which the Grenadier did him for an un- 
lucky dog, threw 1dm a bag containing a thousand pagodas, and wished him 
better luck anotlier time. It is reported that a casket of incredible value 
containing the Sulfcan’s own jewels, is missing, but as this is more 
rumour, I cannot vouch for its truth. Our communication is not quite regular 
with the arm}?-, and only 2 or 3 officers have arrived from camp, who left it the 
day after the storm. I am afraid that truth will oblige to retract what I said 
respecting the unexampled clemency of the Troops. In an assault,, acts of 
cruelty are unavoidable and we cannot expect that the capture of Seringapatain 
would be exempted from them. A report which was conveyed to General 
Baird in the heat of the action and spread like wildfire amongst the men, 
that Tippoo had murdered his European prisioners by driving nails into their 
skulls, produced effects for some time that discipline could not stop, or en- 
treaties pacify. The Sultan was eagerly sought for, and in the search many a 
poor victim was sacrificed to their murdered comrades. As to the truth of 
this report we are still in doubt. It is certain the prisoners were murdered in 
cold blood seven days before the storm, and tlieir bodies have been found. It 
appears they have been beheaded, but the other circumstance is yet uncertain. 

I wTote you that the body of the Sultan was discovered under a heap of slain 
in one of the gateways and his horse lying dead near him. Major Beatson whose 
authority is entitled to much credit thinks that the Sultan was attempting to 
make his escape when he fell. Others say that he was hastening to the point 
of attack which from many circumstances appears to me altogether improbable- 
A ball had entered the upper part qf his head and lodged in the jaw bone of the 
opposite side, he had also a wound from a bayonet in the side. He was about 
5 ft. 7-in, in height, uncommonly well made, except in. the neck,, which was sliort 
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aad large, his leg/ankle and foot beautifullv 1 ^ , 

muscular with the appearance of great strenett hnff- 

and delicate for a solLr. As thfeles wSloUd I f 

figured by the wound, they could not iniiiro du-i-th and features dis- 

hL 29 ,L. .g„, ie '.T 

cately made, with an interesting mild r f 

black eyes were the most conSfcuoSSTr TUf 

became darker, and his eyes fierce and terrific On th^da 

eldest son delivered himself un savino- tlmf T. storm his 

tow himself m.«nditi7i,Z »,% fflSiS “ 



The historical importance of the Abbe Dubois— Alexander Bead 
enee, published in the Baramahal Eecords. 

[By Miss M. Sharadamma, M.A.]. 


correspond- 


The purpose of this paper is to study historically the Dubok T? i 
correspondence in 1797 and arrive at one or two conclusions which mav 
fresh light on the religious policy of the British in India before 1800 ^ 

First of all, I should like to state that the biography of the Abbe in T! . , 
champ’s introductory note to Hindu Manners, Customs and CeremoniJ^^^^^ 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica does not contain any reference to the Al I ’ 
residence or experience in Tipu Sultan’s dominions or his troubles in B 
mahal after its transfer to the British Government, -oara- 

Dubois’ difficulty, which was the subject of his petition to Read, was des 
cribed by himself as follows ' Black priests have arrived from the Makl a " 
coast in this country and lodged, without my permission, without even prevent 
ing (sic) me, in my several churches. Amazed of the boldness and impoliteness 
of such a conduct I asked the cause of it, when I was answered that they came 
to take this (Country) from me, and to take possession of all the Christian 
churches in Baramahal and Salem countries, saying that I was nothin cr else 
but an usurper, and that if I should oppose any difficulty to their undertaMi o* 
they were bearers of orders from the Right Honourable the Governor of Mjid^s 
to compel me to leave without delay this country and that the orders of which 
they are bearers, are of so compelling a nature that they leave no choice nor 
alternative etc. Their bold and determined discourses filled me with sur- 
prise and care, all their speeches as well as their behaviour w^ere . \ 

for me. What reasons, I asked (them) have the English Government to expel 
me from a country in which I ever made it my principal study to evince mv 
imfeigned gratitude for the protection and other benefits I am* receiving from 
agents ? What crime have I perpetrated to be exposed to such a disgrace 
and ignominy ? Has my pacific conduct in this country given rise to^anv 
distrust on my probity and the purity of my intentions ? If it is the case 
how comes it that such an order was not communicated to me either through 
the gentleman who is entrusted with the charge of the affairs in this depart- 
ment or through ariy of his assistants ? How comes it, that a Government 
everywhere famed and conspicuous by its spirit of justice, moderation and 
impartiality without any apparent subject, without hearing the reasons I may 
produce in the support of my cause, without my knowledge, deprives me of the 
peaceful possession of this mission, to give it to those adventurers ? Such 
an arbitrary step, said I, might frequently occur in the despotic courts of a 
neighbour prince, but among a nation which occupies the first rank in the 
civilized world — it is not possible. 

In the meanwhile, the intruders who came to ravish my heritage are 
carrying on their undertakings with the greatest success ; the calumnies they 
have spread everywhere against me among this ignorant and credulous people 
by saying that I am a French priest, and that all the French-men have since 
the revolution fallen into heresy, and have been without exception excommu- 
nicated by the Pope, that the doctrine of the Roman Catholic church (is heresy) 
that the English Government sensible of all those motives, has entrusted them 
with the charge of all the;missions in this country ; these and a thousand other 
absurd discourses, and above all, their likeness by colour, manners, and morals 
with the people of this country have won them the affection and confidence 
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of all and they are received aiid triumphing in all my churches ; whilst, 
•despised by all, I am obliged to fly from one cottage to another, and I hardly 
meet with persons compassionate enough to give me a shelter in their houses 

this dreadful situation I have only left one resource, and it lies in 
your kind protection you have promised me. Sir, to favour me whenever I 
could stand in need of it. Therefore, permit me in this truly trying circums- 
tances, to call upon you by all the motives which may inspire you with any 
concern of my helpless condition — I call upon you, Sir, for your protection 
and Justice as a man persecuted without cause, and whose last resource is to 
you — I call upon you as representing that generous nation which in these times 
of universal disaster and desolation has manifested so tender a commisera- 
tion to my brethern clergy men, who stood in the same desolate state as this 
in which I am now standing, I call upon you for your Justice, because no 
other help, no other resource are left to me and if I am compelled to leave this 
country, I have no other way of living left, besides beggary and the compassion 
that my helpless condition may inspire to sensible hearts. Yet, however 
hard my actual state may appear God forbid that I should endeavoxir to move 
in your mind a false compassion and to bias your judgment to my cause by 
this plain account of my real state ; I only entreat you to attend the reasons 
on which my claim to this mission are grounded and after having examined 
them and compared with the claims of my opponents (they are running over 
both Dharmapuri and Salem) to judge according to what your wisdom and 
justice might suggest to you’’. 

When the collector did not send any reply for two weeks, the Abbe, 
who felt that he was in a despera te situation reminded Read of his earlier letter 
and added that my situation is such that if you bestow not on me the parti- 
cular favour of your support and protection against the insults, threats and 
insolent xindertakings of my opponents, I can no more live safe in thiscountry.” 

To this and the foregoing letter, Read’s reply was frank, clear and simple. 
It contained the statement of the Government polic}^ in religious matters and 
of the action that he could undertake in accordance with it, in the Abbe’s 
particular ease. He said that All religions being tolerated and every sect 
permitted to follow its ovm tenets throughout the British possessions I have 
hitherto considered it as not falling within my province to interfere in such 
disputes as the idolaters of this country frequently have among themselves, 
unless when it becomes necessary as civil magistrates to preserve the peace 
when I only restrain them from committing violence on one another leaving 
their several authorities their rights and pretensions to be settled among them- 
selves in the best way they can 

There appears no reason for my acting differently in respect to whatever 
sects of Christians may appear in these districts. I wish therefore that you 
would compound with the black priests that you mention as having arrived 
from the Malabar Coast in such manner that you may not interrupt one another 
in the exercise of your religious functions ”, 

The Abbe’s acknowledgment of this ofScial communication and his res- 
ponse to it and Alexander Read’s further reply to it are valuable only as re- 
flecting their personal characters and do not therefore come in for any analysis 
here. 

Now, the problem of the historian is to know whether Read’s reply was 
a re-statement of the current policy of the Company’s Governmient in matters 
of religion and worship or whether it was an account of his own ad hoc policy 
in an unforeseen evMt. 
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A survey of the history of the religious policy of the East India Cbmpan v 
until 1858, so far as it is know, may be helpful in solving this important prob- 
ilem. Until 1800, ' the Englishman^ duty was to keep peace, maintain law 
-and order and to bring some of the Europe’s material blessings, but not to 
worry about their (Indians’) family life or private morals’— which opinion is 
'Confirmed by the provisions of the Eegulating Act and Pitt’s India Bill. After 
1800, however, the Court of Directors, under the pressui-e of the entr‘ca ties of 
-the Christian missionaries, recognised and admitted their obligation to Chris- 
tianity and, in all despatches from 1813 till almost the date of abolitioii of tlse 
'Company’s Government, they gave the place of primacy for that religion and 
showed preference for the followers of that faith in pubiic service. The dijec- 
tors were, in other words, tolerant of the ‘native’ religion and temples and 
worships, but took it upon themselves as the rulej-s of India to propagate 
Christianity and to protect the churches and favour the Christians, The only 
-change in their attitude was in 1833, wdien they substituted irnpartmlUy fjr 
■tolerance but without the necessary change of heart that should have gone'with 
it. That this w’-as so is revealed in the inetniction to the Indian La,w Comniis- 
sion in 1833 to pa}" ' due regard to the distinctions cd’ caste, differences of re- 
ligion and the manners, etc.’ and in their despatch of 1847 wherein they said 
that ‘ it is obviously essential to the due observance of the principle [ of im- 
partiality ] that it should be acted upon by our servants, civil and military 
But India, a land of religion and spiritual thinking, was soon tired of this 
Christian Government and individuals, like Baja Ram-Mohan Ro}", who had 
nothing but the highest regard for the principles of Christianity, asked for 
freedom for all religions and for non-interference or neutrality in the affairs 
of religion. The Company turned, however, a deaf ear to their counsels and 
the result of it led itself finally to the misfortune of the Sepoy Mutiny in 1857 
and the abolition of its own Government in favour of that of the Crowm in 
1858. The Queen’s Proclamation in that year started her Government of 
India wdth an implicit belief in religious neutrality and made Christianity to 
stand and have its career along with the other religions of India. 

Thus it is clear that the policy of the present Government of India in reli- 
gious matters is a product of experience and began only in 1858 with the 
^Queen’s Proclamation. 

Let me now point out with this thought in mind the importance of the 
.Abbe-Diibois— Alexander Read correspondence. The correspondence, refer- 
red to, creates a difficult problem, since it may be easy to exaggerate its 
importance. I find much in it to believe that Read advocated and even 
carried into effect the principle of neutrality. If I may express my view, 
'it is really important in showing how Read had come nearer than any of his 
contemporaries and even some of his successors to the discovery of the reli- 
gious mind of India and had realised that the principle of neutrality was a 
distinct advancem.ent on the incomplete but dangerous policy ot mere reli- 
gious tolerance and impartiality. The same ideas were it seems to me in the 
'heart of Read, which the British discovered after much struggle and many 
mistakes and still cherish. His attitude towards other religions was not one 
of negative toleration but of positive appreciation ; for nowhere in the Bara- 
mahal records or in any other writings of his do we find any refereiiee to his 
own religion or special favour shown to it, in his capacity as a public officer. 
The Abbe himself who held an entirely different opinion from Read, recognised 
an him an impartial and disinterested officer and paid a compliment on 
Head’s high personal qualities. 
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Further of liberty which Eea<J ezpounded, in suck 

unmistakable and emphatic terms was the fruit of his political wisdom and- 
broad mmd. It appers that Read did not think of it casually. Baramahal 
district was under the Company barely for five years. Probably Read realised 
that the sway of the British Government in the district was not yet secure as 
the wounded Tiger of Seringapatam may pounce upon it at any time. Lest 
the displeasure of the people should prove a spring board for rebellion religious 
mutraUtf wm then perhaps the virtue of necessity. Probably, also his long, 
residence in India, his years of experience as an administrator in times of stress,, 
his friendship with missionaries and acquaintance with their work helped 
him to be so wise even in matters of religion. If we take into account the 
different settings and different purposes of the time, in which Read lived and 
moved, the importance of his contribution wdll be fully realised. Simple 
and natural enough, as it appears at the present day, in the light of the Mutiny 
and the long shadows it cast, the idea in the early part of the eighteenth century 
was a stroke of genius. Read had not much of a past tradition to bind him. 
and no examples to guide him. 

If conjecture is the salt of historical research, cannot Read be supposed 
the first English administrator to conceive the idea of religious neutrality 
underlying the policy of the British idea hinted in the charter act of 1813, 
emphatically expressed in that of 1833 and made statutory and public in 
the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 ? Cannot he be rightly recognised as a. 
great personage in the history of the religious policy of the British in India I 
Would he not have become perhaps the first earnest minded investigator of 
the science of comparative religions of India, if time and opportunity were 
more spacious and favourable to him ? How far his principle was a beacon, 
light to the future statesmen who walked in his foot steps, is not easy to 
say. The Records Commission will, I hope, solve these problems and prove- 
Read’s greatness and I am content to wait the verdict of the Commissionj,. 
confident that it will do justice to Alexander Read, 


Haidar Ali, His Rolations witii thi© Crown. 

[By Mr, D. S, Achuta Eau, M.A.] 

TJig ris6 of Haidar Ali was oub of the romances of an age when career was 
open to talent. With an extraordinary power of imagination, directed by a 
scientific and calculating mind, reinforced by marvellous seif-confidenee and 
indefatigable energy and ambition, he was a man who would have riBeii to 
fame in any age and in any circumstance. However he took to the ])rofession of 
arms in which his ancestors had distinguished themselves for generations 
and carved out a career for himself. He worked his way from the rank of an 
obscure soldier to that of the helmsman of the state and ^yllatever one iniglit 
think of the means hy which he gathered to himself the supreme powers, it is 
impossible to withhold admiration for the great natural talents which raised 
an unlettered adventurer to the supreme control of a powerful kingdom. 
Like other successful men he was partly the child of his age and partly its 
creator.' ' 

In his acquisition of power Haidar can be credited with perfect sincerity 
and disinterestedness, for his aims were clear and reasonable, definitely con- 
ceived and resolutely pursued without ignoring the continuity of the interests 
of the traditional Royal House. His life exactly corresponds to the age 
betw^een the darkness of anarchy and the dawn of order. In his rise to the head- 
ship of government there w^as an element of real policy tinged hy patriotic 
sentiment. The goal of his life w^as to preserve the integrity of Mysore if 
possible to extend her frontiers, to consolidate her on solid foundations and tn 
elevate her to the position of the most formidable power in the contemporary 
India. In short, it was Haidar's ideal that Mysore should be reckoned as a 
power in South India. With his accession to power he guided the state with 
great wisdom and firmness and succeeded in bringing about what is essential to- 
the existence of a state, a strong and settled government. He restored peace 
and prosperity to an afflicted people. Thus it is unmistakably clear that 
Haidar had a more patriotic programme than the selfish greed of an ordinary 
usurper. 

Speculation is rife as to the exact position of the Raja during Haidar's 
predominance. The local contemporary sources make it manifest that Haidar 
occupied no new position other than that of the Dalvoys who preceded him in 
power under whom the Raja had been completely isolated from all active inter- 
ference in affairs of the state and had been placed on the throne as a titular 
sovereign. His position remained unchanged under Haidar’s management. 
Though the latter exercised unquestioned authority he still owed allegiance to* 
reigning Raja and acknowledged his nominal sovereignty. Rightly viewed,. 
Haidar was the general of the army who had become supreme in the adminis- 
tration of the state and as such occupied the position of a de facto sovereign. 
He never assumed openly any marks or attributes of logal sovereignty and there 
is not the least evidence to show that Haidar ever aspired for the throne, 
Mirza Iqbal unequivocally declares that Haidar was not fond of the throne* 
nor ever thought of possessing one.^ He thought it polite to call himself the 
Raja's Prime Minister and General*’ 2 , xhe just conclusions of his contem- 
porary biographers Peixoto and M. M. D. L; T. and of the account Haidar N 

^ Mirza Iqbal. Ed. by Miles, p. 497. ^ . 

2 Life of the Lindsays, Vol. Ill, p- 300* : 

aoi "" 
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"that he was at best the ' Kdryakarta or regent of the kindgom are confirmed 
by the insGriptional evidence of the period.^ 

All the external appendages of royalty were continued nninfringed on the 
traditional manner. The reigning Rajas held the annual Basara festival with 
usual pomp and ceremony ^ in which Haidar freely participated.® Even his 
bigoted Persian historial Kirmani acknowledges contemptuously that “ though 
he [Haidar] in his heart was avei^e, still with a view to please and gain the 
aflPections of the Mysoreans, that is, the descendants of Jug Krishnaraja Wade- 
yar and his ministers [participated in the Dasara] for to the deceased Naw’^ab 

•every heart w^as dear. ”7 

There is also another testimony which throw^s light on the cordial relations 
that existed between the Rajas and Haidar ; the confidence and esteem w-ith 
which the latter was held. In 1761 when Haidar returned in triumph to the 
capital after the expulsion of the Marathas, the Raja welcomed him in state 
and conferred on him the title of Nawab.® In 1770 when Haidar was 
confronted w- ith the invasion of Mysore by the Marathas he had an audience with 
the Raja Nanjaraja Wodeyar and apprised him of the situation arising out of 
the Maratha invasion and the Peshwa’s demand of a crore of rupees which 
he refused to comply, for he would fight and show him [Peshwa] that the 
kingdom dreaded not his powcr.'^ The Raja convinced of the great abilities 
of his general exhorted him saying, “ I and this whole kingdom do not dread 
any invasion of the Maratha or of any other enemy as long as God preserves 
your life. The security and defence of the kingdom is in your hand and in me 
the confidence that you will prosper in everything This valuable delinea- 
tion of the Portuguese biographer Peixoto is a striking illustration explaining 
the relative position of Haidar and the reigning sovereign and the former's 
dutiful loyalty to the acknowledged sovereign and his patriotism. 

Haidar avoided the name of king. He was content wdth the substance of 
power and never cared to drape himself in regal robes. When the British, the 
Prench, the Dutch and the Portuguese nations as well as individuals saw^ fit to 
regard him as an independent ^ Prince ’ he welcomed the honour. He thought 
that truth in her nakedness could not he usefully or decorously shown and be 
seldom ignored the fact in his o-wn action and it was a good deal by virtue 
of the combination that he managed his contemporaries without sharing their 
delusions and enjoyed the prerogatives of dictatorial and kingly power with 
a minimum of its disadvantages. Haidar thus wielded a reality of power with 
nominal acknowledgment of the sovereign de jure. But w^here he differed from 
his predecessors, the Dalvoys, was in the intelligent vigour and unswerving 
constancy of purpose by w^hich he clung to the usefulness of his position and 
when once obtained he used it for the furtherance of his ideals. This enables 
us to perceive an essential characteristic which he shares only wdth a few great 
men in history. 


® Peixoto. MSS. Fi. 148. M. M. D. L. T., VoL I, p. 24. 

^ M. A. E. 1924, pp. 56-58, Inscription No. 61, dated 5th November 1764 and Inscrip- 
tion No. 62, dated 1st October 1764 refer to Haidar as Karyakarta to Krishnaraja 
Wadeyar IIEpi. car. Vol. 11, p. 37, Ins, No. 65. 

^ Kirmani pp. 489-90. 

* Life of the Lindsays Vol. HI, p. 300. 

^Kirmani p. 489. 

® Piingamin p. 6, Peixoto MSS. FI. '4. •; 
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Haidar throughout his career exercised his authority in an unabated 
' J^shioB. He loved his power and tried to guard and enforce it, for it was indis- 
pensable for the accomplishment of his objects. To that extent his relations 
with the Rajas were subservient and he poi^etuated on the throne a puppet 
monarch. He was highly intolerant of any infringement of his authority hj 
the former. The means by which Haidar acquired power ami the violence 
which he displayed on some occasions^® against the Rajas can on no account be 
regarded as just. But they are effaced by the nobility and the glory of the 
objects which he professed and by the fact that he only used his power in the 
interests of the state. 

No one can deny that Haidar was a usurper. Usurpation was the prevai- 
ling political practice of the day. Once when Appajee Ram, Haidar’s favourite 
diplomat, was present in the Maratha Durbar, the Peshawa Madhava Rao 
and the general, Patwardhan, accused his master of having iisruped the Royal 
authority and keeping the Raja as a State Prisoner. Appajee Ram while 
acknowledging that the Raja w^as virtually a state pageant under Haidar, 
added that the arrangement is not an invention of otir own but a distant and 
respectful imitation of the conduct of our betters. It may be recalled that 
the descendant of Sivaji w^as virtually a prisoner in Satara and the Peshwa 
was the hereditary usurper. It is said that on hearing Appajee Ram’s out- 
spoken remark Madhava Rao hung down his head and the wbole assembly 
refrained with difficulty from a burst of laughter. It was thus an age of 
usurpations in India and a multitude of usurpations had occurred w'hich ren- 
dered the subjects quite indifferent to the titles of their monarchs, provided 
their rule was benign and beneficent. After all it must be kept in view that 
Haidar too was neither anxious to establish a Musaiman government in Mysore 
on the ruins of the Hindu state nor to perpetuate his dynasty on the throne. 
There is no greater heresy than to attribute such sentiments to Haidar. His 
own wOTds may be quoted to show how he himself regarded his regime. Once 
a celebrated Muslim saint called Peer Laddah complained to Haidar how the 
Hindus of the capital had beaten his followers (w'ho had attacked a Hindu 
procession) and aigued that the procession was an insult to Musaiman religion 
and that the conduct of Hindus should not be tolerated by Haidar as the 
head of the Musaiman Government. Haidar instantly replied with a grave 

countenance wlio told you that this was a Musaiman Government 

and sure I never did ” Thus it is clear that Mysore 

continued to remain a Hindu state and Haidar served merely as one of its loyal 
sons, a soldier of fortune whom a too bountiful Nature had endowed with 
undoubted powers which helped to achieve the prcvStige and glory she had never 
witnessed before. 

Whatever may be said of his son’s intentions the fact that Haidar had a 
desire to perpetuate his dynasty cannot be admitted. In that hour of crisis 
when his end was drawing near he realised that his country needed for a time 
a strong ruler and confident of the abilities of his son vested him with the reins 
• of government nominated him as successor to the chief command or generalship 


10 Peixoto MSS. Fi. 137-58. 

11 Wilks, Vol. II, p. 213, 

12 Ibid. 

12 Ibid. 

1^ Lord Valentine’s Dairy. Q.J.M.S. Vol, X, p. 25. 

1® Ibid. For a fuller treatment of the Character of Haidar’s Government and ad- 
.ministration which was preeminently Hindu in character, see Author’s article in 
-iQ. M. S. Vol. XIX, pp, 452-65* 
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army.^® : :He IiGped tliat bis son wonld continue tbe tbreads; of general 
policy wbicb be bad fqlowed witb prudence and tenacity as a ie /ado and not 
as rfe/wre ruler and as such it was never bis intention to make blm a ^ Sultan 
But Tippu’s 'policy after bis assumption of power was one^ of distinct, departure 
from tbat of bis father. Towards tbe court be was habitually insolent and. 
often violent. The Rajas bore a semblance of sovereignty under Haidar and 
were revered and respected by bim. But tbeir subsequent tragic fate under 
Tippu serves to throw a lurid bgbt on their position. Tippu dethroned the 
Raja (the successor of Chamaraja) plundered his belongings and confined him 
as a State prisoner until he was discovered by commissioners after the fall of 
Seringapatam ^in a mud hovel in a state of squalid destitution’. Besides 
Tippu assumed the title of Sultan and issued a proclamation in 1789 to the 
effect that he intended to ascend the throne and called the Kingdom 
8ircar, ^ the government the gift of God Tippu thus openly disavowed the 
allegiance to the reigning sovereign and himself became the de jure ruler over- 
thromng the ancient royal dynasty. This, added to other factors, fatally 
weakened the coherence of the state and his power and ultimately brought about 
his downfall as well as of the fabric created by his father. On the whole 
Haidar unlike Tippu in respecting the nominal sovereignty of reigning Rajas 
acted on wise and statesmanlike principles and they contributed in a great 
measure to the glorious succeess of his career. 
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Jhampama Nayak’s Kaifyat of CMtalirag PSlegars. 


[By Mr. R. Rama Rao, B.A.] 

1. This paper is based on a copy of the manuscript called the Kaifyat of 
Raja Jhampanna (or Jhampala) Nayaka and gives the traditional history of 

The manuscript. tlie chiefs of GhiteMrug: The manuscript was found 
in the house of a descendant of his at Molakalinuru in 
the Chitaldrug District, Mysore State, and was procured by Mr. Gopalaiya, 
Forest Ranger, Molakalmuru, and sent to the Archaeological Office at Mysore 
in 1924. A copy of this was prepared in the Office by Pandit H. Siiesha Iyengar 
in February 1925, the original being returned to Mr. Gopalaiya. The copy 
prepared consists of 31 pages with another page copied from another copy of the 
manuscript, also said to have been procured from Molakalmuru. 

2. Chitaldrug is a town in the north of the Mysore State. It is the head- 
quarters of a Taluk and District of the same name and is situated in 14® 14' K. 

Origin of Chitaldrug. ^ Surrounded with a line of 

lortmcations and includes an imier fort bunt at the 
north-eastern base of a dense cluster of rocky hills which are also very exten- 
sively fortified. There are several temples, tanks and ponds on the hill as 
also the remains of the palace of the Nayaks, granaries, powder magazines, etc. 

According to the Kaifyat (statement) of Jhampanna Nayaka -who was a 
brother’s son of the last ruler of the Nayaka Dynasty at Chitaldrug, the original 
name of the place was Chimmala-giri and said to have been derived from the 
word ‘ohimmu’ which means ‘to toss off’. A portion of the Kailasa 
mountain on which Ravana is said to have stood is stated to have been chipped 
and tossed off with his horns by Nandi, the bull vehicle of Siva, to prevent 
Ravana from disturbing his Lord. Hence the name Chimmala-giri or Chinniala- 
giri ; and the later form Chitradurga (or Chitaldrug, the anglicised form) is 
said to have been derived from it. This, however, is a fanciful etymology. 
The early name of Chitaldrug as found in the inscriptions is Bemmattanakailu 
which somehow by the change of the letter ‘ be ’ into ‘ chi ’ became Chimmat- 
tanakallu, Chintanakallu and Chitrakal. With the addition of the word 
‘ durga meaning a fortified hill, it took the form of ‘ Chitrakalludurga ’ which 
word was later shortened into the form of ^ Chitradurga ’ or ' Chitaldurg’, 

As is usual in several parts of India, Chitaldrug is also connected in the 
legends with the Pandavas and the t>emple of Hidimbesvara on the Chitaldrug 
hill is said, in the Kaifyat, to enshrine the original linga worshipped b}^ the 
demon Hidimha whom Bhima killed near the spot where the temple stands. 

3. The Kaifyat is silent with regard to early dynasties of kings such as the 

Chalukyas and Hoysalas who ruled, over Chitaldrug 
The early Nayaks of and have left several monuments at that place but 
CSritaldrug. begins with the history of the Nayak dynasty of 

Palegars who are said to have ruled for a period of 431 years from about 1348 
A. D. to 1779 A. D. over Chitaldrug and its neighbouring parts. At the height 
of their power they ruled over the whole of the present Chitaldrug District and 
some villages in the adjacent districts of Hassan, Shimoga and Tumkur districts. 
Fourteen chiefs of this dynasty are said tp have ruled over the period and their 
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dates and important events that occurred during their reigns inchi dfa g the cau»- 
quests made,' 'wars'^ waged, 'puhhc' works:.:eonstruct^^^^ etc. are given in thO'- 
Kaifyat. These dates may not always agree with those of the inscriptions of 
the period or of those of the contemporaries of the rulers mentioned in the 
Kaifyat, hut they are given here as found in the Kaifyat and important events* 
in each reign set down. The Mysore Gazetteer gives a brief account of these 
Nayaks (see pages 500-504 of Rice’s Mysore Gazetteer of 1897, Volume II). 
But some more details are given about them in the Kaifyat and they will be- 
set down in this paper. 

4. Of the fourteen chiefs of the Nayak dynasty who ruled over Chitaldrug 
the first ten who ruled up to S’ 1612 Vibhava or 1690 A. D. will be dealt with in 
this para, and the rest in the remaining paras. 

According to the Kaifyat, the ancestors of the Chitaldrug Nayaks wha 
were Bedas in caste came from Jedekaldurgain Vijayanagar-prantya with the 
gods they worshipped, their gurus, etc. and settled at Kendagodu and Hebbalii 
nearNirthadi (in the present Davangere Taluk). There were three brothers 
Jadavi Nayaka, Gajagadde Voban^a Nayaka and Aliobaianayaka who thus- 
settled at Hebbalii. They were told iix a. dream by the God Narasimhasvami 
of Ahobala one day to set up the God. in some place and pay worship to him. 
Accordingly they set up the Sdlagrdma stones of Narasimha in some place and 
the god Ranganatha of Nirthadi arose on it and the basket containing the 
salagramas was worshipped as Kampaladevaru. One Saligrama however is 
contained in it. Of the three brothers Vobanna Nayaka had a son Haiiu-* 
mappa Nayaka who settled in the village Sagaii. His son Timmanna Nayaka 
went to reside at Matti and is known as Matti Timmanna Nayaka. He was the 
first of the Nayaka rulers of Chitaldrug. Nayaka which literally means master 
or lord is a title used by several chiefs, e.g., the rulers of Keladi. The name is 
also used for the Beda community in Chitaldrug District, perhaps on account^ 
of Timmanna Nayaka, ruler of Chitaldrug, belonging to that community. 

Regarding Timmanna Nayaka’s departure from Matti to Chitaldrug and 
making the latter his headquarters the Kaifyat gives a story that Timmanna' 
Nayaka, wkile on a hunting expedition in the vicinity of Chitaldrug, found 
certain sages called Rasa Siddhas on the Chitaldrug hill and with their favour 
obtained rasa which transmutes base metals into gold and wdtb the gold derived, 
therefrom he was able to build a small town on the hill, fortify it and rule the 
surrounding territory. He is also said to have obtained from the king of Vija- 
yanagar the office of Nayaka of the Holalkere kingdom (Helalkere is a town 
about 25 miles from Chitaldrug). He is also said to have heroically stolen the 
royal horse from the stables of Saluva Narasingaraya, general of tTjayanager 
at the expense of his hand and obtaining his favour for his courage helped him 
in the siege of Guibarga. He is said to have ruled for 56 years up to S1326 
A. I), or 1403 A. D. But there is a difficulty in accepting the chronology as 
given in the Kaifyat. The date for the usurpation of Saluva Narasingaraya 
is about 1478 and a stone inscription gives the date S’ 1490 (1568) for the grant 
of Holalkere-sime to Medakeri Nayaka by king Tinimalaraya of Yijayanagar 
and two inscriptions of Kamageti Timmawa Nayaka are found dated in Nala 
(C. 1556) and Paingala (C. 1557) See Ep. Car. VoL XI Translations pages 116,. 
109, 106). We may therefore take it that there is some confusion in the dates* 
as given in tlie Kaifyat and the J§aka dtotes seem to have been added later on. 
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Timmanna JSTayaka was given also the name Madakari Nayaka bv the Rasa 
Siddhas. He is said to have constructed the Gopalakrishoa^temple at Hojal- 
kere, Virabhadra temple at Hiriyur, Ranganatha temple at Nirthadi, 
Timmanna Nayaka’s tank on the Chitaldrug hill, the forts at Nelli- 
kayi Siddhesvara, Ranamandaia and Onikegaridi and the Anjaneya temple on 
the Oiiikegandi hill. He is said to have incurred the Yijayanagar king’s dis- 
pleasure at the end of his reign and died in Vijayanagar in prison. ^ 

The second ruler of the Nayak dynasty of Chitaldrug was Yobainia 
Nayaka, son of Timmanna Nayaka. He is said to have ruled from S’ 1327 
Tarana to S1371 Vibhava (1404 to 1448) for 45 years. He held the office of 
Nayaka during the reign of Ramaraya (of Yijayanagar) and after his death went 
to Bijapur. He also obtained the favour of the Siddhas and he too w^as calic^d 
by them Madhakarinayaka (madhakari or madakari means a rutting elephant 
and indicates great valour). He is said to have constructed a tank at Huilur 
and Harakeridevarapura (both these are in Chitaldrug district) and made a 
gift of a village for services in the temple of Yenkatararaanasvami at Tirupati 
in North- Arcot district. 

The third ruler was Kasturi Rangappa Nayaka, son of Yobaiina Nayaka. 
He is said to have ruled for 68 years from 8’ 1372 Sukla (1449 A. D.) to S’ 1440 • 
Dhatu (1516 A. D.). He is said to have fought with Hanumappa Nayaka, 
chief of Tarlkere (a town in Kadur District, Mysore) at Kandavadi, in the year • 
&imukha (1513 A. D.) and conquered Sante-Bennur and Yadigere from them. 
He also defeated the chiefs of Harapanahalli (a town in Bollari District) and 
Sira (a town in Tumkur District). When Hiriyur was besieged by Rangappa 
Nayaka, chief of Sira, Kenchanpa Nayaka, ruler of Hiriyur sent his wife’s 
ear-rings to the Chitaldrug Nayak and he helped in raising the siege by driving 
away the enemy and returned the ear-rings in a plate. He called himself' 
mahdndyahdchdrya (teacher of the great nayakas), ndyakas'irdmani (crest-jewel 
to the nayakas), Kamageti Kasturi Raja Madhakari Nayaka’s Raja Kasturi 
Rangappa Nayaka. He is said to have ruled over the following : (1) Hoial- 

kere-sime, (2) Sante Bennur, (3) Tale, (4) Blumasamudra, (5) Anaji, (6) Holati- 
yalu, (7) Chitrahaili, (8) Honnur, (9) Kaiagere, (10) Jajur, (11) Janakal, 
(12) Bagur, (13) Siddhapiira, (14) Bennur, (15) Mayikonda, (16) Bilichod, 
(17) Devapura, (18) Jagalur, These comprise the greater part of the 
present Chitaldrug District. He is said to have constructed (1) the fort 
avails near Garebagilu Ramadeva temple, (2) stone granary, (3) pillars near 
the Ekanathesvari temple, (4) money granary, all on the Chitaldrug hill. 

The fourth ruler of the Nayak dynasty was Gaddada Medakeri Nayaka^ 
son of Kasturi Rangappa Nayaka. He is said to have ruled from S’1440 
Isvara (1517 A, D.) to S’ 1494 Prajotpatti (1571 A. D.) for 55 years. He is said 
to have been installed in the Siddhesvara temple (saered to the Siddhas) at 
Chitaldrug in the year Nandana (1532 A. D.) and defeated the chief of Tarikere 
in the year Yijaya (1533 A. D.) and also the Mussulman general Mallik Saheb 
who assisted the enemy. He fought with the chief of Gudikote and took 
Nannapala and Aimangala and re-gained Hiriyur which had been lost. He 
married Bommavva Nagati, daughter of Biitadale Bommanna Nayaka. He 
died in the year Ananda. He is credited with the construction of the fort wall 
near Gare-bagiiu (completion of the work begun in the previous reign), the 
construction of a tank Timmappanakere in the name of his mother, of another 



^ The name is spelt as- Medakeri in imoriptinns and Mysore Oaasetteer and its speliingr 
is mot uniform in the Kaifyat. 
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i}aiik called Airsinakere near Kagara-kola, on the GMtaldrug hill. A tank 
.at ■ Jirigehalli, ■ and the towe^ of Tyaramallesvara'^ temple at Hiriyur, are also 
.stated to he his works. ^ 

The fifth niler was son of Medakeri Nayaka who ruled 

for 17 years from S’ 1495 to S’ 1512. The sixth ruler was his son Chikka 
Tohan^a Ha 3 ^aka w^^ for 11 years. He was killed by his troops as he 
could not disburse their pay regularly. 

The seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth rulers of the Nayak dynasty of Chi- 
taldrug form a single series. They were Chikkapna Nayaka, son of Chikka 
l/'obanna Nayaka, his son Medakeri Nakaya, his son Donne Rangappa Nayaka, 
and his son Suryakanti Rangappa Nayaka. The four kings had a total reign 
of 88 years from S’ 1523 Sarvari (1600 A. D.) to S’ 1612 Vibhava (1688 A. DJ, 
^Ghikkanna Nayaka, the seventh ruler was installed in the year Rakshasa 
(1615 A. D ?). He paid the arrears due to the army and laid siege to Sanekere 
in Nidugal and recovered Apaji taken by the Harapanhalli chiefs. He built the 
‘Chikkaia Nayakara Suttina-kote in Chltaldrug. He assisted the Subedar of 
Harihar, Shamsheri Khan in fighting against the chiefs of Sira and conquered 
TJjJini in Harapanahalli-sime. He raised the siege of Budihal, which had been 
invested by Podavi Lingappa on behalf o^ the Golkonda Sultan. He died in 
the year Akshaya (1686 A. D.?). 

Medakeri Nayaka, son of Chikkanna N%aka was the eighth ruler. He 
came to power in the year Akshaya (1686 ?) and in two years he was thrown 
into prison by his general Dalavayi Muddanna. 

Donne Rangappa Nayaka, was the ninth ruler. He ruled also for a short 
time and shared the same fate as his father. 

Suryakanti Rangappa Nayaka was the tenth ruler. He is called in one 
place son of Donne Rangappa Nayaka and in another place he is called his 
daughter’s son. Soon after installation he was thro-svn into prison and when 
he escaped aud brought the people of Aravanahalii to his help in Chitaldrug 
he was slain along with his followers. 

5. Bharamanria Nayaka, younger brother of Chikkanna Nayaka was the 
eleventh ruler. He is stated to have ruled from S’ 1612 Vibhava (1688 A. D.) 
to S’ 1644 Plava (1721 A. D.) for a period of 32 years. He is also called Bich- 
chakatti (unsheathed sword) Bharamanna Nayaka. For this chief we have 
several inscriptions in Chitaldrug district from about 1698 to 1720. His genea- 
logy however is given differently in them. He is called in them (See Ep. Car. 
Vol XI, Translations, p. 75) Kamageti Kasturi Rangappa Nayaka’s grandson, 
Medakeri Nayaka’s son, of Valmiki-gotra whereas according to the Kaifyat 
he is the grandson of Medakeri Nayaka, son of Chikka Vobanna Nayaka. 
(This discrepancy is perhaps due to the general name Medakeri Nayaka given 
to all the chiefs of the line and calling adopted sons as sons, etc.) 

Bharamanna Nayaka is said to have been installed in the month Asviyuja 
of the year Sukla (1689 A. D.). He appointed the friend of his boyhood Voba- 
lappa, son of Betur Hemadrappa as sarvadhikari (minister). He fought in 
the year Pramoduta (1690 A. D.) with the chiefs of Harapanahalli and Bidnur 
and raised the siege of Anaji.. The next year he built the forts of Aliir and 
Betur. He fought with the chief of Rayadrug who was assisted by the Mahratta 
chief of Gutti and recovered Nayakanahatti which had been besieged and took 
Narasimhanadurgaf Mechharigo and Gaurasamudra. He aided in the years 
Sarvajit and Sarvadhari (1707|and 1708 A. D.) Padaduliakhan, sarsubedar 
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against MalnSd chiefs and besieged Holehonnur (near Shimoga). In return he 
received from him Doderi. He also took Holalu in Harapanahalli-sime and 
•gave it tO' Hannmantagauda of Havannr, , He assisted Harga Knlfkhan in 
putting down the_revoit of the hilleddr of Bagur in the year Sarvari (1720 A. D>) 
He helped Siddhoji Rao (father of Murari Rao of Gutti ?) in taking Jenugudda 
and re-naming it Rangaiyanadurga added it to his territories. His 
greatest successes were against the chief of Nidugai from whom he gained in the 
year Durmukhi, the following places : Chaliakere, Aravanahalii, Magalagera, 
Hanchikere, Ramagatta, Chikka Mugalagere, Nirugunda, Gudalu. In the 
previous year he had taken Talak, Gudal, Gataparti and Vulavarti. 

Bharamanna Nayaka received the blessings of Immadi Mmige-svami 
(Lingayat guru at Ohitaldrug) and built for him a matt both on the hill at Chital- 
drug and at some distance from the town of Ohitaldrug. The guru had gone 
to Delhi, and performing a miracle by reviving the royal elephant which liad 
been dead gained the favour of the Padshah (Moghul Emperor). He also 
brought a sannad for the ISTayak at Ohitaldrug, 

Bharamapi^ia Nayaka built numerous tanks, at the villages Lingamma 
N^atihalli, Alugatta, Bharamasagar, Ittigehalli, Ohitrahalli, Kyagarahajli, 
Axiaji, Kundur, Bharamasamudra, Annehalu, Bhimasamudra, Chikka Siddap* 
panahalli. He also constructed the tanks of the Murigesvami Matha near 
Ohitaldrug, Karekalho^ida and Gare-hoi^ida ponds at Ohitaldrug, Eangayya- 
nakere on the Ohitaldrug hill and the forts called Medakerenayakanakote, 
Kasturi Rangappa Nayakanakote near Annehalu, etc. He also built the 
temples of Kambadaraya-svami at Banjego?Ldanahal|i, Hanumanta temple at 
Bilichodu, Ekanathe^vari temple, Kalahasti temple, Siddhesvara temple, 
Nilakaipithe^vara temple, Huchohangamma temple (upper portion), Gopaia- 
krishna temple, Venkatarama^a temple, Praipia-linga temple near Nagado^e, 
Chandrasekhara temple, aJl at Ohitaldrug. He also built the bastion near 
Pachche-Kai 3 .ive, the fortified doorway called Sante Bagilu and palaces at 
Ohitaldrug. These details are given as contained in the Kaifyat as they would 
give the traditional account of the origin of these public works. This Nayafc, 
Bharamam^a Nayaka had two principal wives Hire Siddamma Nagati and 
Chikka Siddama Nagati. The elder wife had two sons Hire Medakeri Nayaka 
and Jhampala Nayaka. The younger wife had also two sons. The Nayak 
had besides seven wives and 25 sons. He died in the year Plava. 

6. The twelfth ruler of the Nayak dynasty of Ohitaldrug was Hire Medakeri 
Nayaka, son of Bharama^na Nayaka, He ruled from S’ 1644 Plava (1721 
A. D.) to 1673 Vibhava (1749 A. D.) for 29 years. He defeated the Palegars 
(chiefs, fief-holders of Vijayanagar Kingdom) of Gudikdte and gained Para- 
me^varanadurga, Bommanuru, Nagasamudra, etc. He also conquered 
Venukaldurga in the Ratnagiri-sime. But he gained most in his wars with the 
chief of Rayadurga : the possessions gained in this campaign in the year Bakta- 
kshi (1744) were Kolapala, alias Siddaiyanadurga, Malanur alias Gaurapura, 
Talakere (Kalakere 1) alias Ekavirapura, Mamaduru aliccs^ Rangaiyanadurga, 
Mangapoti alias Mahadevapura, Janumoddi alias Kanakapura, Siva^ankara- 
pura alias Eradukere, Manchenahalli, alias TriSankhapura, Kodihalli ahm 
Mrityunjayapura, Boranatippe alias Bairanadurga. ^ In his time the Chitai- 
drug kingdom had practically reached its highest Hmit and brought ^an annual 
income of 940,000 varahas. He built the temples of Kalikabhavani, Kote* 
siddhesvara, Brahme^vata and Amrite^vaxa (all at Ohitaldrug). He died in 
the battle of Mayikoi;ida (a village in Davanagere Taluk, Ohitaldrug District) 
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wHile fighting against the armies of Rayadurga/Harapanahap and Bidnur 
who had besieged the place. A bullet shot struck him while seated on an 
elephant and Hire Medakeri Nayaka died on the 5th lunar day of the bright 
hhlf of Phalguna in the year Vibhava (11th February 1749 A. D.). 

7. The thirteenth ruler of the hTayak dynasty was Raja Easturi Rangappa 
Eayaka, son' of 'the last ruler Hire Medakeri Nayaka. ' He ruled Tor five years- 
from S’ 1673 Vibhava (1749) to S’ 1678 ^rimukha (1753). He first raised the 
siege of Mayikonda to help Siddoji Murahari Rao of Gutti and Ilayat Male 
Khan, Subedar of Adavani on payment of one lakh of rupees by them. The 
next 3^ear (in the year Sukla) he received Murahari Rao of Gutti at Ghitaldrug 
and helped him in recovering Vaddinakote from the ruler of Anegondi. He also 
invaded Kampili-pyate of the above ruler. He Md siege to Gajanur. He 
took in Rayadurga-^ime Karekallu Timmalapura and re-named it Mahadeva- 
nakote. He met the Subedar of Sira in the next year and got from him the 

oi nadudalavdyilce (some military ofiS.ce) of the province and invading 
Budihalsime gained the places Huliyur, Yalanadavu, Yepnagere and Heggere 
and also Budiha} which he renamed Girijanagar. He died in the year Bhava 
on Saturday 2n<i lunar day of the bright half of Ashadha (22nd June 1754 
A.D.). 

8. The fourteenth and last ruler of the Nayaka> dynasty was Raja Chikka 
Medakeri Nayaka. After the death of Kasturi Rangappa Nayaka (the 13th 
ruler) there was some difficulty in succession to the throne. Raja Medakere 
Nayaka was the grandson of Jhampala |Jhampauna) Nayaka, uncle of Easturi 
Rangappa Nayaka. He was adopted as the son of Easturi Rangappa Nayaka 
and performed his funeral ceremonies. But Obawa Nagati mother of Easturi 
Rangappa Nayaka gave poison to him and caused his death with the object of 
preventing him and his relations assuming power. She wanted to nominate 
the ruler herself and in the end she installed two sons of Todalu Bharmappa 
Nayaka, a distant kinsman of this family. The eider called Hire Medakere 
Nayaka was made commander in chief and the younger, Chikka Medakere 
Nayaka, was given the royal ring and invested with sovereign power in the 
year Bhava (1754 A. D.) He ruled for 25 years from 1754 A. H. to S’ 1703 
Vilambi (1779 A. H.). Thus says theEaifyat. But in the same manuscript 
Chikka Medakere Nayaka is called the son of Easturi Rangappa Nayaka. 
It is evident that he was taken in adoption and became the adopted son of the 
previous ruler (13th Easturi Rangappa Nayaka). 

Chikka Medakere Nayaka, the fourteenth ruler of Ghitaldrug married a 
daughter of the chief of Gudikote. In S’ 1678 Vikrama (1760 A. B. ?) he 
defeated the chief of HarapanahaUi at Hosakere. But Haider Aii first laid siege 
to Ghitaldrug in the year Ghitrabhanu (1761) and raised it after taking two lakhs 
of varahas from the chief Chikka Medakeri Nayaka. The Nayaka helped him 
in his expeditions against HuUikere, Sante-Bennur, Vadigere, Hole-Honnur,. 
Bidnur, etc. He also helped him in the siege of Bankapur and in his wars with 
the rulers of Turavekere, Bellur, Eolar, etc. In the meanwhile Madhava Rao, 
the Mahratta Peshva also sent for the help of the Nayaka and he gave him 
assistance. He took part in the siege of Gutti by Haider. His friendship with 
the Mahrattas caused Haider to lay siege to Ghitaldrug with the assistance of 
the chiefs of HarapanahaUi, Rayadurga etc. The Mussalman Jamedar of 
Ghitaldrug and other people in the chief’s service who were disaffected towards 
him were Mbed and on the plea of taking part in the Muhurrum festival the 
Mussalman Jamedar came out and joined Haider along with his foUowers. 
This enabled Haider to take Ghitaldrug on Friday 10th lunar day of the dark 
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halfof Maglia intheyear Viiam A. D. The whoh of the 

possessions' of ' the Chitaldnig Nayaka were added to the territories of Mysore 
State by Haider and the chief Chikka Medakere ' Nayaka along with Iiis brother 
and. other relations was taken to Seringapatam ■ as prisoners. Thus ended the 
rnle of ^ the Nayaks in 1779 A, B. ' The last ruler Chikka Medakeri Nilyaka 
had built thO'^ Isvara temple in .black stone near the pond Karevarti on the 
Chitaldmg ' hill as also , Basavanakote, near 'Lalankdte, the bastion near 
Vanakegandi on the same hill, Siddapura tank, etc. 

The Haifyat next gives an account of the history of Chik-Medakerl 
Nayaka after his fall and of the later descendants of the Nayak dynasty, 
Ghik-Medakeri Nayaka was confined in Seringapatam in Tenkasale Venkatara- 
manS'iya’s house for some time but was later kiled by poison when his relations 
who were confined at Kabbaldrug tried to escape but were caught and banged. 
His elder brother Dodda Medakeri Nayaka, son (adopted) of Kastiiri Rangappa 
Nayaka, who was also imprisoned at Seringapatam was released by Tippu and 
sent on an expedition against Calicut. But later he incurred his displeasure and 
escaped to Travancore where he received the hospitality of the king Kiritapati 
Ramaraja who refused to surrender Mm to Tippu. When the British went to 
war against Tippu, Medakeri Nayaka helped them by leading an expedition 
against Tippu. After the death of Tippu and the restoration of the Hindu mle 
in Mysore Medakeri Nayaka went to Madras and seeing ‘‘Lai Saheb asked 
for Ms re-instatement at Chitaldrug. He was however ordered to go to Purniah 
at Mysore and press his claims. Purniah gave him a pension payable to his 
descendants also and gave presents to him on the occasion of the marriage of 
Ms son Jhampa33i^ia Nayaka. The latter was also entrusted with the command 
of 4000 horse and sent to the battle of Ranagamba and later was sent to guard 
Nagar-sime. He was given rich presents and in the year Vishu he went to Sura- 
pur (in Hydarabad State) in great state to marry Venkatamma, a relation of the 
cMef of that state in the year Vrisha (1821 A. D.). Here the Kaifyat ends 
abruptly. 

But in a separate sheet said to have been copied from page 7 of a different 
copy of the manuscript and appended to the manuscript we find the date of the 
death of the chief in the year Jaya (1834) while engaged in negotiating with the 
Commissioner at Bangalore for the recovery of CMtaldrug. His fighting in the 
battle of Rauagamba is next recorded. Then comes the statement : Here 
ends the Kaifyat of Raja Jhampala (same as Jhampaniia) Nayaka. After this 
the names of the wives, sons and grandchildren of Jhampawa Nayaka are 
given. 



Ikkeri Samsih2lna Alike Vivara. 

or 


An Account of the Administration of the Kii^dom of Ikkdri. 

[By Mr. L Naarasimhachar, M.A.] 

This is a pper manuscript discovered at Gauja, a village in the Sagar 
Taluk of the Shimoga District, Mysore State, during one of the tours undertaken 
last year on behalf of the Mysore Archseological Department. It consists of 
59 pages (foolscap quarto) of -written matter in Kannada prose and gives a 
brief account of the kings of the Keladi dynasty. The manuscript has- not 

The Manuscript. been noticed elsewhere. Its discovery in a village 
^ which IS not far removed from Ikken which was a 

capital of the dynasty enhances its value, though, it must be admitted, it 
contains several statements which radically differ from those made in works 
like the * Keladi Kripa Vijaya ’ and so on. It is the purpose of tliis paper to 
deal with a few of such statements and indicate at the same time that it is not 
impossible to question some of the statements made in other source books like 
the * Keladi Nripa Vijaya One way or the other all these statements require 
corroboration from inscriptional or other evidence. 

Among the manuscripts bearing on the history of Ikkeri the following are 
mentioned elsewhere : — 

1. Keladi Arasu Purvoitaram . — a narrative on palm leaves compiled 

by China Bhandara Purushottamiah. 

2. Keladi Arasu Vamidvali — also on palm leaves, giving an account of 

the kings of Keladi and also notices of some of the Vijayanagar 
sovereigns, the Nawabs of Savanore, Sie 
Eajas of Harapanahalli, etc. 

3. Keladi Bdya Paditti — ^stated to have been translated into modern lan- 
guage by Bewan Purniah and delivered to the Bengal Government* 

4. IlcMri Arasara Yamidvali, 


Other Sources. 


5. Ihheri Arasara PUige. 

6. Keladi Samsihdrwda Chariire^ 

Samachara 


-published in 1918-19 in *Malenadu 


Nos. 1 and 2 are mentioned by H. H. Wilson in * A Descriptive Catalogue 
of Oriental Manuscripts, etc., collected by CoL Mackenzie ’ page 332. No 3 is 
mentioned by Francis Buchanan in *A Journey from Madras through the 
countries of Mysore, Canara and Malabar * VoL II, page 378, 

Among the published Kannada works bearing on the history of Keladi the 
two following are important: — 

L Keladi Nripa Vijaya — & champu work attributed to the poet lihgah^a* 
2. History of Ikkm in Kannada by M, S. Puttanna, published in 192L 
No. 1 happens to be the most important source yet discovered for the 
history of the kingdom inasmuch as it is stated to have been written shortly 
after the fall of the dynasty in 1763 and, at any rate, before 1804, when the 
manuscript was collected for Col. Mackenzie. No, 2 depends a great deal on 
No. 1 for its details and happens to be an up-to-date work giving an account 
of the dynasty. 
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Tlie manuscript discovered recently is in prose and gives ' only , a brief 
account of the reigns ' of the several ' rulers. ■ There • is no indication in the 
manuscript as to when it was written and by whom. 
:Date of the Manuscript. Nor is it possible to surmise if it is a copy of an original 
■ manuscript on palm' leaves. The paper used is old 
and thin and appears to belong to the earlier half of the last century. 


. The statements made in the manuscript are by no means ' authoritative. 
„ . They require corroboration from other sources, 

mpor anc0. Nevertheless the manuscript has its own value of 

having been discovered in a place near the old capital and of giving some points 
which h ave not been known up to now. ■ 

x4. peasant named Basappa lived in the village of Halli Ba^^al which belong- 
ed to the Keladi province . He had two sons named respectively Chau da 
Oaunda and Bhadra Gaunda of whom Chauda Gaurida was the elder. Both the 
„ . brothers were valiant and pious. One day a Brahmin 

ar y is ory. appeared in a dream before Bhadra Gaunda and told 
him of the ant hill near their fields which contained the Ramesvara Linga. 
He was pursuaded to clear the ant hill and worship the linga and was told that 
if he did so he would eventually become king. In the ' Keladi Nyipa Vijaya ’ 
and other books it is the elder brother Chauda Gaunda who is said to have had 
this dream. A J angama priest, not a Brahmin, is said to have appeared before 
him. Be that as it may, both the brothers worked together, discovered the 
linga and worshipped it. On another occasion it is said that while Bhadrappa 
(Chaudappa, according to other sources) was sleeping under a tree a cobra 
shaded his head from the heat of the sun and that on his having been awakened 
by his mother the cobra dhected him to a spot where, after digging, the brothers 
discovered a treasure. The discovery of this treasure helped them in their 
rise. 


According to the manuscript the Vijayanagar Emperor at this time was 
Initial Date of Founda- Sada^iva Raya. The * Keladi Nripa Vijaya ’ mentions 
tion of Dynasty. that Krishna Deva Raya was the ruling sovereign. In 

the ' Keladi Arasu Vamsavali ’ (see Mackenzie’s collection) Achyuta Raya is 
said to have been ruling. If, as is said in the ‘ Keladi Nripa Vijaya the rule 
of Chaudappa Nayaka in Keladi began in 1500 A. D. none of these rulers can 
be said to have been ruling then, though it is true that Krishna Beva Raya 
was living at the time fighting against his enemies within and without. The 
ruling sovereign in 1500 A. D. was Vira Narasimha Raya I. Krishna Deva 
Raya came to the throne in 1509 A. B. The manuscript under review states 
that the rule of Chaudappa Nayaka commenced in 1530 A. B. This is not 
also correct for Achyuta Raya was the sovereign then. The evidence of 
* Keladi Arasu Vamsavali ’ must thus be taken to account if 1530 A. B. is the 
real initial date for the commencement of Chaudappa’s rule. According 
to the manuscript Sadasiva Raya sent for the brothers and after consulting 
Chinna Bhandarada Timmarasayyana Naranappa employed them against his 
foes. Finally he sent Chaudappa Nayaka to Keladi in the year Vikriti, 
corresponding to 1530 A. B., with power to rule over Keladi. Bhadrappa 
was detained at the court and was given the name of Sadasiva Nayaka after 
the Emperor’s own name. 

Bhadrappa alias Sadasiva Nayaka served the Emperor well in his several 
wars against the Muslim and dther foes and in Saka 1468 (corresponding to 1546 
A. B.) was sent to Ikkeri with honours and titles. Bhadrappa now founded 
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■the city of IkkM and constructed the Aghoreivara temple. From now on he 
commenced to rule in Ihkeri, while his brother Chaudappa ruled in Keladi. 
But the latter ^ed shortly and the rule of the dynasty was continued by Bhaii- 
rappa at Ibkeri. Thenceforth Keladi ceased to be the capital. The evidence 

SadaSiva Nayaka. ‘ Ke^di Nfipa Vijaya ’ is quite different in this 

regard. After the return of tke brother from Vijaya- 
nagar no more is heard of jBhadrappa. It is said that Chaudappa had a son 
..named Sada^iva Nayaka with whom he was once wandering' in the neighbour- 
hood of Ikkeri sometime during the year 1512 A. D. and that having seen there 
a hare pursuing a hound he founded the city of Ikkeri and continued his rule 
thenceforth at the place. He was succeeded by his 'Son SadaMva Nayaka who 
ruled from 1513 A. B. to 1546 A. D. The manuscript under review does not at 
all mention this son of Chaudappa but gives an account of the reign of Bliad- 
rappa alias SadaMva Nayaka down to 1562 A.D. It is possible that the son is 
mistaken for the brother ; but the statement of the ‘Keladi Nripa Vijaya’ 
and other source books to the effect that Sadasiva’s rule ended in 1546 is cer- 


tainly open to doubt. For SadaMva subjugated Ghandragutti, at any rate, 
not until 1550 A. D. (Mysore Gazetteer, New Series, VoL II, part III, page 2037); 
and there are a number of records found in the Shimoga District which range 
in date from 1550 to 1556 and go to show that he was ruler of Araga under the 
suzerainty of SadaMva Raya of Vijayanagar. In view of the existence of these 
inscriptions (E. C. VIII, Nagar 77 ; Sorab 429 ; Nagar 5 ; TIrthahalli 103 and 
171 ; Nagar 1 to 4), it is hard to believe the statement made in the ‘ Keladi 
Nripa Vijaya ’ and elsewhere that the rule of SadaMva Nayaka of Keladi ended 
in 1540 A D. 

Sada^iva Nayaka of Ikkeri was a very able general and terminated success- 
fully many of the wajs in which Vijayanagar was engaged. The Emperor 
bestowed upon him many titles among which, according to tbo manuscript, 

* Yada-Murari,’ was one. This title was bestowed upon him when he defeated 
.andslewa chief of that name. Butthe ‘ Keladi Kripa Vijaya ’ and other books 
.mention that this title denotes the names of two servants of Chaudappa and 
Bhadrapjja who willingly offered themselves to be sacrificed on the occasion of 
the discovery of the treasure mentioned above. 

Sada6iva Nayaka was succeeded on the throne of Ikkeri by his son Hire 
Sankanna Nayaka in 1562 A. D. The latter’s rule 
Dodda Sankanna and endured till about 1572 A. D. (Ingiras Samvatsara). 
Ms brother. manuscript states that at this time Sadasivaraya 

of Vijayanagar had died and that Rama Raya had become the Emperor. But 
we know from other sources that Sada^iva Raya lived till about 1570 A. D. if 
not longer. Nevertheless it is true that Rama Raya was the de facto ruler at 
Yijayanagar at the time. According to the manuscript Rama Raya was a 
haughty ruler and brought upon himself and Vijayanagar total destruction at 
the battle that was fought with the Muslim rulers of the Dekhan in &ka 1487 
Raktakshi (1565 A. D.) at Rakkasidaxidige (Rakkasa Tagadi). According to 
the ‘ Keladi Nripa Vijaya ’ and the History of Ikkeri by M. S. Puttanna 
Dodda (same as Hire) Sanka^^a’s rule ceased in 1558 A, D. and the person in 
power at Ikkeri at the time of the battle was his brother Chitta Sankawa. 
The manuscript under review does not mention the rule of this Chikka San- 
kaTOa at all. It states that Hire Sankawa was succeeded on the throne by 
Ms son Rama Raja Na;yaka in 1672 A. D. There is no mention in the manus- 
cript of the story of the grand pilgrimage said to have been undertaken by 
Bodda Sankawa to Delhi and other places and of his having vanquished Anku§ 
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KhSn. The ® Keladi Arasti. Vam^avali ’ (See Mackenzie’s Collections, page 333) 
mentions that Dodda Sankara was deposed by , Eama Eaya' for pnttiBg; ,'a 
Jaikgam priest to death and that .Ghikka Sankawa was made the Nayak in Ms; 
place. ; In the ® History of Ikkeri ^ by M/S. Puttanna it is stated ' that Ghikka; 
Sankappa was murdered by Dodda Sankappa’s son Rama Raja in 1571. 

No incidents of importance are recorded in the ‘ Keladi N|-ipa Vijaya ^ 
n- i?a* XT- during the rule of Rama Raja Nayaka. But 'the 

ama ja aya a. manuscript under review mentions that - Sankara 

Nirayapa Bhatta of Bidira HalH, Bhaira-Devi of Bhadataia and the rulers of 
' Tarikere and Sode formed a confederacy against him and eventually succeeded 
in poisoning' him' in the year Chitrabhanu' (1582-3 A. D.). 

Rama Baja, was succeeded on the throne :by his brother Hiri Venkatappa: 
Nayaka In 1583 A'. D. ' Prom this time- onwards there appears to be a general 
agreement between the facts stated in the manuscript' and those mentioned in 
the ^Kaiadi Nyipa Vijaya ’ and other works. 
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life and Fortunes of Sevaram Jagadeesh. 


(By Mr. C. V. Joshi, M.A.) 

1. Tlie name of Sevaram Jagadeesh stands out prominently in the military 
history of the Baroda State daring the last 20 years of the 18th century. His 

. His'Early Accoimt ..written, as Sevaram, as Sivaram or as Shiva- 

ram iiidifferently in the same docnmonts. Sovaram 
' Jagadeesh Knmedan (after whose family name a lane in Baroda is called 
Knmedan Falla) was^ a Gnad Brahmin '.of Bee. in the Snltanpnra pargana of 
,Oudh, who seems to^ have entered the services of the Gailavads from Poona 
at the pcommendation of the Peshwa.^ Jonathan Dimcan describes him as 
a native of Benares formerly said to have been in our (East India Company's) 
military service ’h® " 

2. The earliest references to his services in Baroda records ^ belong to 
1781 A.D. when he is referred to as Sevaram Gardi (Guard). His services 

Jeins the Gaikwad service. been generously appreciated fay hfe 

masters as the military Pata (muster-roll) for 1789-90 
shows against his name the grant of a huge sum of Es. 1,18,380 for covering 
the expenses of 800 gardis and 20 sowars®. This was only the beginning of 
his rise. He was designated as a Gardi Jamatdar at this time. His surname 
Kumedan denotes a horseman from Kumed, a horse. He had alw^ays got two 
elephants in his camp 

3. The first expedition in which Sevaram was given an independent 
command of an army was that to arrest the progress of Ismail Baig, the general 

of Marwar, who was proceeding from Jodhpur to 
Ismail Baig’s Invasion, exact tributes from the smaller states which now 
form the Western Eajputana Agency. Ismail en* 
camped a few miles off Patan, a district town in the Baroda State, to a great 
apprehension in the mind of the Suba of that place. Sayajirao I deputed what 
military resources he could command under Sevaram to oppose Ismail, if 
he encroached on the Baroda territory Sevaram remained encamped at 
Mehsana and complained that he could not face Ismail with the poor equip- 
ment provided to him by his master 

4. The Gaikwad rulers therefore enrolled more men in their army and 
strengthened their fortifications,’ while they tried to circumvent Ismail’s 

attack on their territory by entering into negotiations 
Ismail’s Invasion melts with the Eaja of Marwar. Before Ismail could reach 
^way. -tlie Baroda territory a revolution took place in the 


^ Unpublished family record. 

* Cense Sc Banaji’s Gaikwads of Baroda, English Documents (abbreviated as G. B* 
henceforth) VoL IV-P. 329. 

* Unpublished record in State Archives. 

* C. B. VoL V. F. 122 ; VI-F. 98 etc. 

* Historical Selections from Baroda State Becords VoL III, 14. 

« Ibid HI, 25. 

. ’/dtdIII, 40. 
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ministry at Jodiipiir ^ and the Marwar general had unexpectedly to retreat 
'to Jodhpur. If an engagement between Baroda and Jodhpur had taken place, 
'Sevaram’s abilities as a commander would have been put tO' thO' test but un- 
fortunately no occasion arose at this- time to prove Ms mettle. (August 1701). 


■5. Before Sevaram came into power, the mulukgiri campaigns of the 
"Gaikwads. were irregular. Sevaram organised the compaigns and fixed the 

Tr» amount of dues 'in coin. In one of his earliest’ letters ® ' 

In cnarge of Mnlukg.n. Dungarpur State and retnmed 

'Without creating an enemy with a small tribute' as ghasdana Among the 
places where they collected tribute were the larger States of Palanpur and 
Idar. Sevaram is addressed for the first time as a Subhedar in the Dewan’s 
letter dated the 27th May 1704 expressing satisfaction at the result of his 
operations at Limdi and other places in Kathiawar. It seems his status was 
raised by this time and in 1708 we find that Ms friendship was sought by 
Khavras Meru, the powerful minister of JaJmnagar in his rebellion against his 
master Prom 1794 to 1800 he held the office as Subha of the mulukgiri 
expeditions in Kathiawar, Eewakantha and Mahinkantha. He never met with 
a defeat, while his conduct towards the conquered people was always humane 
and considerate. The tributaries were taught by him to look upon the Gaik- 
wads not as their oppressors visiting them annually for plunder but as their 
.sovereigns receiving a fixed annual tribute^®. 


6. Besides the mulukgiri work, Sevaram achieved success in many other 
•deputations from the Baroda rulers. In 179S, he captured the insuperable 
, . fortress of Sankheda, 27 miles E of Baroda from a 
IS o er spxoi s. recalcitrant kinsman of the Gaikwads, where he was 
for some time posted for maintaining order He took part in the battle 
^of Dehgam (near Ahmedabad) fought between the Baroda Gaikwads and their 
relations of Kadi in December 1794, which ended in favour of Baroda In. 
1800, dissensions began between Aba Shelukar, the Peshwa’s Suha of Ahmeda- 
bad and the Gaikwad sarkar. Sevaram’s family was at that time living in 
the Gaikv=^ad haveii at Ahmedabad which was besieged while Sevaram was 
.out. Shelukar was so notorious for' his rapacity and outrageous conduct to- 
wards his enemies that Sevaram’s wife put all the female members of the house 
to death and then cut off her own head with a sword to save disgrace at the 
hands of the enemy. Hanuman Baksh the 2 years old son who survived this 
self-imposed massacre was deprived of a finger and carried away by Aba.^-^ We 
are short of material to enable us to know how Sevaram avenged himself on 
„Aba Shelukar for this wrong or how he recovered his son from the enemy. 


Ubidlll.M. ' . 

®Historical Selections from B. S- Kecords Vol. III-l. 

10 Ibid III 154. 

11 “ main body of the Gaikwad troops is an infantry accoutred and disciplined in 
the European manner and commanded from the first embodiment by Sevaram.” (Nathan 
Crow’s letter dated 22 June 1801. G. B. VoL IV-P. 67). 

1® Historical Selections from B. S. Kecords Yol. VI, 40. 

1® Unpublished family account. 

1* Historical Selections from B. S. Becords Vol. Ill, 147. 

Ibid m, 166 . 

1* Unpublished family account. 
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7. TMs faithful senrant of tlie Maharaja of Baroda was after tMs to change 
■"into a stannoh enemy of the Baroda ministry; Raoji, the Dewan and his 

' Chang© of Sid©. ' ■ brother Babaji,.. the commander of Baroda, wore power- 
. : . * - M during the ■ time-.-'Of Govindrao Maharaja who 
.died in 1800. The new Maharaja Anandrao was at first in the hands of his 
illegitimate stepbrother Kanhoji who rose to ' the position of a dictator. The 
•minister and his brother gained' over the Arab mercenaries and opulent mer- 
-ohants of the .city to fheir side and with their help they sent Kanhoji a prisoner 
•to the fort, of Ranapur. Then they deprived; the *Maharaja of all freedom 
and kept him in confinement at the Palace. Their authority in the State 
‘■excited the jealousy of Malharrao of Kadi,: who was a near relation of Anandrao 

• and he commenced offensive operations against the ministry and its adherents. 
Sevaram had an undubitaMe attachment to the cause of Kanhoji'' He 

..therefore sent. Malharrao, offers of joining' him. with his troops. '^Though 
the disgust of this commander Hathan Crow, of Surat writes to the Governor 
of Bombay, ‘'is too well founded and too notorious to admit of doubt, still 
'the prudence, of Malharrao would not allow him to trust the introduction of 
his troops until he gave his son as .hostage. He has now got him in Kadi 
.-and Sevaram is advancing towards 'a junction''^®. Sevaram took 13 guns 
"from Babaji's party to Kadi with him^^. Previous to his engagement at 
'Kadi Sevaram “ had great overtures made' him from Raoji at Baroda 
'His desertion was regarded as an act. of treachery by most of the East India 
■'Company's officers But their judgment cannot be regarded as impartial 
. as they had joined Raoji's^ party and, had put their finger into the jam-pot 
.of Baroda politics. 

8. Sevaram's desertion was bitterly resented by Raoji who looked upon 

it as a defection. Handing over Sevaram to be 

Bafri^da Malharrao chastised was to be an important article of the treaty 
Gaikwad. insisted upon by his brother Babaji to the British 

^ officers who had joined Raoji A battle between the forces of the two Gaik- 
wads was commenced at Kadi. Sevaram was the first who began a fir© on the 
English, who were fighting on the Baroda side Parker, an English com- 
.mandant of Malharrao treacherously informed the Company's officers that 
Sevaram, the Pathans and Gosavis had resolved to make a joint attack on the 
Baroda-cum-English army. Treachery was successful, Malharrao had to 
...acknowledge defeat and surrendered to the British commander. During the 
-negotiations for peace Sevaram was Malharrao’s most trusted counsellor 
...After the complete surrender of Malharrao, Sevaram slipped away from Kadi 

• with Malharrao's family including E^anderap, the son of the unfortunate 
jahagirdar, and jewellery (4th May 1802) to avoid the members of the 

■ .family being, retained ,as hostages , by the enemy. " , 


G. B. VoL IV-P. 67. 

^^Ihid VoL IV-P. 19 Letter dated 21st December 1801. 

Ibid Vol. IV-P. 19 Letter dated 17 December 1801, 

'80 J6iW VoL IV-P. 189. 

Ibid Vol. IV-P. 233 Letter dated .5 February 1802. 

'88 Ibid, p. 324. 

88 Ibid, P. 306. 

•8*I6fd,P. 362. 

Idfd, P. 379. 
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, $, , Malharmo's .siarrender Seva^raM was glad to, regain services under- 
Ms old master Kanhojirao who had fled from his con- 
Joins Kanhoji finement at Eanapur in Novemher 1802 , Four- 

months later Sevaram was able to 'muster 200 'toJ 
oavalr^T- and a troop of^ 1000 gosavis. Kanhoji, and Savaram were to proceed 
north-ward Mt ^both. of them found themselves in distress. '' Sevaram ' was. 

arrested , by his own people for their arrears but they allowed Mm to go away^ 
on giving them an elephant, a string of pearls and some gold'®’’’. After this^ 
,rel0ase he proceeded on 6th March 1803 to Godhra with 150 cavalry and 100’ 
Rajput Infantry But no better fate awaited him there, for the two rebels- 
were severely defeated by the Baroda Army under British officers and had to- 
fly from place to place in the' Panch mahals. ' ■ Both were very much distres- 
sed for the means of defraying their expenses 2 ®”. 


10* Malharrao of Kadi cleverly made his escape from Nadiad on 4th Decem- 
ber 1802. He wrote to Sevaram inviting him to join 
him with a force (May 1803). Sevaram’s quota to 
Kanhojfs army had risen to 150 horses and nearly 4000 sepoys from Bengal, 
Benares and Oudh On 25th June Kanhoji, Sevaram and Abud were en- 
camped at a village on the Mahi river waiting for an opportunity to cross it and 
join Malharrao who was on the S W bank. But this coalition never could take 
place 32, Malharrao was not given refuge by any of the Kathiawad Chiefs and 
his free movements came to an end with his capture by Vitthalrao Bevaji in 
October 180,3. 


11 . Instead of beirig disheartened by Malharrao’s capture, Kanhoji con- 
The lost cause tinned to harass the country. He was firm about his 
followers and said that he had given them a guarantee 
in the same manner as the company had given it to the family of his rival the 
late Dewan Raoji In August 1804 a reporter of the East India Company 
wrote : “ The kasids (couriers) found Kanhoji encamped with his force in the 

centre of the town (Ratlam, C. I.), this consisting of 100 horses and about 50 
men. Sevaram is the only sardar at present with him. There is but one 
elephant now remaining of the 3 Even this sardar was forced to abandon 
the lost cause of the rebel prince in a short time. No papers are available to 
show why Sevaram left Kanhoji in 1804-5 but it is clear that he had taken 
shelter at Wadhwan early in 1805 from an order of the same year from Anandrao 
Maharaja to the thakor of that place which says, ** Sevaram Jagadeesh a 
declared enemy of the Sarkar was harboured by you for six months and allowed 
to go away without informing them. All his property down to a piece of cord 
and up to an elephant should be handed over to the State on oath 3®”. He 
does not appear to have taken active part in any political affairs after this. 


** Historical Selections Vol. IV* 511. 

«G. B. VoL V-P. in. 

*8G. B. Vol. V-P. 100. 

I6td, Vol. V. P. 113. 

«» Bid Vol. V., 64. 

Bid. Vol. VI-103-106. 

8* Bid Vol. VI-99. 

»« G. B. Vol. VI-P. 130. 

8* Bid. Vol. VI-P. 150. 

88 Historical Selections from B. S. Becords Vol. IV, 81. 
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12. Sevaram gave up his political career after this and passed the remain- 
His Last Days. years of his life in peace in the service 

of God Ranchhodrai at Rakor, 30 miles N. of Baroda. 
He was reconciled to Anandrao Maharaja and his name was enlisted again as 
a sardar in 1809-10 A. D. to remain on the scroll only for a short time because 
he died the same year. The State which had declared him an enemy five years 
back spent Rs. 1000 for his obsequies ®*. He was a brave man who would 
fight for principle rather than for personality. But his struggle was never 
crowned with success and he had to content himself by remembering his ver- 
sion— whatever it was— -of the adage, “ Not failure but low aim is crime.” 


Unpublished family account and State record. 



An unpuMislied Dutcli Eecord in Malayalam of A,D. 1663 
[By. Mr. B. V. Poduval, B.A.] 

This is an old cad j an (palmyra leaf) document dated the 14th July,, 
1663 A.D., recording an agreement entered into by the Dutch East India 
Company with the Eajas of Cochin and Purakkad (also known as Chernpa- 
kasseri or Ambalapuzha). The Baja of Purakkad agrees to become 'h.ri 
enemy of any person who is hostile to the Baja of Coehin, to send away 
from his territory, Goda Yarma who was a? pretender to the throne of 
Cochin, and to be an ally of that Company in future just as he was an ally 
of the Portuguese in the past. He also agrees to permit the Dutch 
East India Company to erect a factory and to demolish a portion of the 
mudwvall enclosing his capital. 

2. The Baja of Purakkad w^as under the nominal suzerainty of the 
Baja of Cochin when the Dutch defeated the Portuguese and captured 
their ports of Crangannore on the 15th January, 1662, and Cochin on the 
7th January, 1663. It was necessary for the Company to compel the Baja 
of Purakkad, of whom they were afraid, to formally acknowledge the over- 
lordship of the Baja of Cochin, after they had virtually maide the latter 
a vassal of theirs, and hence the present agreement. 

3. The Baja of Purakkad was eventually defeated and his territory 
annexed to .Travancore in 1754 A.D., by Maharaja Martanda Yarma, the 
Great king of Travancore, who ruled from 1729 to 1758 A.D. He also 
defeated the Dutch East India Company in the batile of Colaehel in A.D., 
1741, which paved the way for their disappearance from the ^lalabar 
Coast. 

The following is the translation of the text of the treaty entered into 
between the Perumpatappu Yaiia Tampuran (Baja of Cochin), the Honour- 
able Dutch (East India) Company and Chempakasseri Swarupam’ 
(Porakkad) on 14th Meenam 838 (March 1663) : — 

‘'1, Forgetting ail that has taken place betw^een the parties in the past, 
there shall be perpetual alliance and confidence in the future, so long as the 
sun and moon shall endure. 

2. The Porakkad Baja shall not in future do any act of hostility towards 
the Cochin Baja and the Company; and if at any time the Portuguese or 
any other neighbouring state shall proceed against them as enemies, the 
Porakkad Baja shall put himself forward as the enemy of such power 
or powers. 

3. The Porakkad Baja shall crush the power of Godavarma and keep 
him out of the country for ever. 

4. The Porakkad Baja shall have faith in the Company, as hitherto 
in the Portuguese, and shall entertain greater confidence in the company. 

5. The Baja shall not allow pepper or cinnamon to be weighed in 
Porakkad, nor exported from it, without the permission of the Baja of 
Cochin and of the Company. All rights and , dues regarding these articles 
shall enure to them as already settled by custom. 

'■ %n 


6. It is resolved that the Honourable Company shall erect a fort for 
rthe protection ofi the Porakkad Eaj a and his country. 

7. The Porakkad Ea^’a shall not permit any one else except the Company 
to bring elephants to his territories or to take them out of it. 

8. All Portuguese vessels in Porakkad shall be given up to the Company 
by the Eaja. The money spent for this shall be given to the Porakkad 
,Eaja, by the Company. 

9. To mark the sincerity of his friendship, the Porakkad Eaja will 
dismantle a fortified wall 100 Koles long and very broad, constructed in 
his territories; and it is agreed, according to the wishes of the Company 
and the Cochin Baja, that this wall shall not be repaired and shall be 
allowed to go to ruin untouched by the hand of man. 

10. If any enemy invade Cochin or Porakkad territories, the Company 
shall render all available help to the Eajas according as truth and justice 
require and drive out the invaders. 

11. The Cochin and Porakkad Eajas agree to give the company all 
powers and privileges enjoyed by the Portuguese.*’ 

Six copies have been taken of this treaty, all being signed and sealed 
by the parties — that is, three copies in Butch and three in Malayalam*— ^ach 
party to retain two copies, one in Dutch and one in Malayalam. 

The Cochin Eaja and Admir^ Eyklof Van Goens representing the 
Company, signed their names and the Porakkad Eaja affixed his royal 
mark — a Shank or «?onch-shell. 


Some Original MaratM Documents. 

[By Bao Bahadur Sardar M. V. Kibe, M,A.] 

I.' ■ 

The following memorandum, which the late Mr. S. Y. Athalye of 
Shiposhi, dates 24th March 1772, and which is from his collection," con- 
tains references to many orders that may have been issued by the Peshwa^ 
and also throws light on many other matters. It refers to the aecpiittal 
of the charge of not crediting to the state treasury the fine imposed on 
the famous Hingne brothers and also it shows in what matters the Peshwa 
issued Sanads and in what matters he could issue direct orders. It also- 
throws light on the possessions of the Peshwas, directly administered by 
them and through the Saranjamdars and also the movements of notable 
persons. 

The document is as follows: — 

Memoranda: Prom before there were continued to Bapiiji, Purshottam 
and Deorao, sons of Mahadeo Hingne, the envoyship of Delhi and other 
states of (northern) India and also Inam villages, lands, Saranjam, posts,, 
etc. After recovering a Nazar (euphesism of a fine or may be successions 
Tax) of rupees twenty lacs in Samas Khamsen, then at Delhi, they w'ere 
confermed. Eecently Babaji Laxman Sangameshwarkar, who is a resi- 
dent of Chanderi mis-represented to the Government that a balance re- 
mained to be recovered out of the rupees twenty lacs due from them. 
Upon that their Envoyships, lands, etc., were ordered to be attached 
and the matter w^as referred to a Panchayat (for investigation). (N.B.. 
This shows the esteem in which the Panchayats were held in those days,, 
as even state affairs were referred to them for decision). The Panchayat 
after investigation saw’ the receipt of rupees twenty lacs in the hand- 
writing of Bapiiji Ballal Phadke from the state records and (the Hingiies) — 
produced the receipt in their possession. Upon this it decided that no* 
balance remained to be due. In these circumstances since Joshi had 
made a false representation, the Government has decided to restore the- 
possessions (of the Hingnes) granted according to previous orders. There- 
fore it is prayed (by Hingnes) that the Government may grant Banads- 
or orders as follows: — 

1. Chanderi in Paragana Nasik is held in heriditory Inam. About this- 
an order should issue to Balkrishna Hari Gajre that the village has been 
freed from the attachment and therefore its possession should be restored 
to the applicants (Hingnes) and a Sanad ordering that the amount of 
Eevenue recovered from the village (during the time of the attachment) 
should (also) be restored. fN.B. It also shows in what matters an 
ordinary letter was issued and in what a sealed document such as a Sanad 
was necessary. Gajre was in charge of the territory directly under the 
Peshwas and so an ordinary letter to him was sufficient but as in the. 
matter of the restoration of the money credited to the state treasury, 
sealed order was necessarry.) . . 
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2. The village of Bliagur in Earagana Dindori is held' in Inam.' , About 

this a letter to" the effect that the attachment on it is removed be issued 
to the Eeveiiue Officer, Sadashiv Dikshit, and a Saiiad be issued to the 
•effect that the control over the 'v back as well as any revenue 

that may, have been /recovered. ■ . . t ' 

3. -At ^Nasik town' Inam lands measuring 25 bighas, according to the 
Illahi yards. About it a letter containing an order to Ilhando Ganesli 
that the attachment has been removed, and also a Sanad to this effect. 

4. In Earagana Kalpi, District Bundelkhand, there is given a salary of 
Es. 500 (per annum) for the post of Mujumdar (accountant), Eor this 
•a Sanad should issue to Balaji Govind (a son of the famous Govindpant 
Bundele) that the salary be paid and the work suspended to be taken. 

5. In Earagana Chaiidwad, there is the service tenure of Miijum carry- 
ing a salary of Es. 100. For this a Sanad should issue to Tukoji Holkar 
that the work of the post be taken from an agent (of Hingne’s) and the 
tsalary be paid. 

6. In lieu of the Sardeshmuklai of Gangathadi an annuity of Es. 100 
is paid. A letter be written to Amritrao &ishna to continue it as before 
and also a Sanad be granted. 

7. Mahadji Shinde has to pay Es. 500 per day according to the Govern- 
ment's Sanad. A Sasnad should issue to continue it accordingly. 

8. Es. 200 are attached to the post of Daftardar at Eatta Avadha. 
A letter be written to Ganpatrao Keshav that it should be continued as 
before and a Sanad granted. 

9. At the fort of Eamsej there are two posts for the Subnishi and 
'Sarsubhedari of the Fort. For this letters be written to Naro Shankar to 
rcoiitinue the salaries of Es. 550 as before. 

10- A Sanad to issue to Mahadji Shinde that the posts of 50 Cavalry 
men at Es. 200 each according to the previous Sanad be continued. 

11- It is prayed that Andhrote, Earagana Dindori which is held in Inam 
according to a previous Sanad be continued. 

12- It is x:)rayed that in lieu of the salary for Fadnishi at Nasik, the 
amount of Es. 400 be transferred to some part in some other place. 

12A. Sanads were issued to Shinde and Holkar granting Es. 40,000 as 
Salary for Saranjam in Eargana Meerat District Anterveda. But now 
Meerut is under the Eohillas. Therefore Sanads were issued by the 
'Shinde and Holkar transferred the amount to paragana Kunch District 
Bundelkhand. Sanad should issue to give control in Kunch Taluka and 
■give all sorts of help. 

18- Sanad should issue to Balaji Govind that he should give over 
control to our Kamavisdar (Ee venue Officer) and give all sorts of help and 
a Sanad be granted. 

14. A letter be issued to Visaji Krishna that according to the Govern- 
ment's Sanad granting amount from Kunch and other Mahals. Shinde 
and Holkar have given a Sanad transferring it to account of Earagana 
Kunch District Bundelkhand. (Visaji Krishna) should order Balaji Govind 
to give over control without trouble asnd continue the salary as before and a 
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following envoyships (1) State Bellii, [i) State Jainagar, (3i 
buja-ud-DowIa, together with the gi'ant attac-heci aeeordiiig to Hanail as 
betore, (4) State Eohilla and Pathans beyond the Ganges:— (i) Alnnad 
Xlian, (ii) Sadulla Khan, (iii) Bimdekhan, (iv) Ilafiz Eelnmd Khan, (v) 
Najb Ivhan (should continue). ' 

shows that the Peshwa’s officer held et|ual jiirisdicJicu 
with Shinde and Holkar in Northern India and that they had no control 
in Bundelkhand.) , : " 

16. Letters to'Tiikoji Holkar, Mahadji Shinde and Yisaji Krishna iluit 
the envoyship and Saranjam have been granted as before and therc,forc. 
•they should utilise the services of Hingne’s in Hindustan (Northern Inlia). 
Accordingh? three Sanads be granted. 

N.B. — The entire document thi'ows light on the eomplicaied yet ordered 
system of the Maratha Government. 

■ IL 

Below is another document in the name of Bamodar Deorao Hingius son 
of Deorao, mentioned in the first document. This is dated 13tb 
January 1793. 

Memorandum.. 

There is a grant of Bs. 6,000 for daily allowance and Es. 10,000 for 
cavalry, total Es. 16,000 to Damodar Deorao Plingne. The Saheb (Peslnva) 
has agreed to continue and is continuing it. From date Javal san Tissen 
to date 29 San Sales Tissen, i.e., for three years and one month, the 
amount comes to Es. 49,333-5-3. It was also agreed to allow Es. 20,000 
out of the former balance. Out of this, draft of Es. 8,000 has been given 
on Harsangarh Gorai, Out of the latter Bs, 5,000 have been recovered, 
leaving Es. 3,000 unreeovered. Adding this sum to the former outstand- 
ing, the total comes to Es. 52,833-5-3. Against this Es. 8,000 were 
received from Eajaram Yithal at Jamgaon, leaving the net balance of Es. 
44333 „ 5 - 3 . It is now agreed that of these Es. 25,000 should be given 
from the balance in the Huzur Treasury, They will be received. It is 
now prayed that for the balance of Es. 19,433-5-3, drarft be given on such 
a ])lace in Alai wa where the amount will be received and for the future 
the Huzur is competent to carry on dur maintenance by a suitable grant. 

— ^Jt appears from the corresponding agreement dated 28th January 
1793, which enumerates all the items mentioned in the above document 
that this agreement was made with Scindhia, as it is dated Vanvadi near 
Poona. 

m. 

Below is another paper of transactions with Bapuji Mahadeo, dated 4th 

February 1768. 

Memorandum. 

Bapuii Mabadeo Vakil has been ordered to pay Es. 20,00.000 as Nazar. 
'Out of this he has to receive money on account of ms dues. To this 
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have to be added the aniount on account of the attachment of viiiagesv 
That amount will be settled at . Poona., If as its result,, if any , balaiiae- 
remains to be paid to the Government, he should pay it. For the present, 
as agreed to by him in writing, Es. 4,50,28943-^ are kept in abeyance. 
The remaining amount is credited in: Suharsan .Saman Samsen' Maya and 
Alaf,v as. below 

1. Es. 7,09,019-12-0, on account of the remuneration to the squadron 
of Antaji Manakeshwar. 

2. Es. 6,00,000 as loan due from the persons named below; from these 
persons the amounts will foe recovered with interest and credited into the 
Treasury. 

Es. 5,00,000 due from Chintamani Dikshit. 

3. Es. 1,47,115-7-0. The gentleman's remuneration is fixed at Es-. 

40,000 per 'annum. For the four years, San Khamas to the present year, 
it comes to Es. 1,60,000. Deduct from this his horses, elephants, camels, 
attached, out of the price of which amounting to Es. 12,884-5-0, have been 
credited to his remuneration account leaving the balance (as mentioned 
here). . . ■ ■■ ■■ 

4. Es. 72,375, The price of horses, elephants, camels. 

5. Es. 5,000 to be paid on account of an elephant as an honoured gift.. 

6. Es. 6,200, The price of ordenance. 

Total of the srhove 

Es, 15,39,711-3-0. 

After deducting the above from the amount of Es. 20,00,000 (which 
comes to Es. 19,80,900), the balance is unaccounted for. The state’s 
accounts contains the account as shown above, dated 24th Jamadilavar, 
Suher San Saman Khumsen Maya and Alaf. So it is ordered. End of the 
document. 

N.B. — This document also shows the tortuous ways in which accounts' 
were kept and like the two previous ones gives many clues. 

IV. 

Below is a letter dated 26th July 1791, addressed to Tatya Saheb 
( ? Phadke). It begins : — 

Eeceived on 6th Moharum Shake 1713. 

To the respected Tatya Saheb. 

From Govindrao and Damodar, after presentation of respects, it is' 
requested from Delhi. Ere this, letters dated 26 Shaval have been sent 
to the Government and to yourself. From them ail the facts must have 
become known. As regards happenings here Patil Saheb is on the way 
resting at Devgad, near Devipur, in District Chittor. Ambaji Ingle and 
Eaja Zalim Singh of Kotah came and reported facts about the affairs. 
Seventeen lacks of rupees which were to be received on account of the 
tribute for the management of forts, etc., in that province, have been' 
credited by them. ^ Nothing: has been settled about the affair of the* 
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Chittodwala (Oodeypur). He agrees to pay Bs. 10,00,000 but Aiiibaji 
Ingle says that if the Patil Buva stops for two months, the former will 
recover tribute of rupees fifty lads. Therefore it is now decided to stay 
here lor some days. But great scarcity prevails in the cam]). The in- 
.coming of provisions has been stopped from, all directions. Bice is sold 
at four seers for a rupee. Consequently people are much disturbecL Tt 
is under contemplation to go to Ujjain. The balance due from Jodlipnr 
has been received. Jaipur has not cleared the account. It proposes to 
■send some cash and things. Baja Bije Singh has dis-appointed Ismail 
‘Beg. Pathans. etc., are sun*ounding the Subhedar of Gujrath. Ismail 
Beg intends to join them and raise trouble there. This is what is rumour- 
ed. Go Bhau and Jivaba Dada Baxi and others, with their mobile 
tfroops, are camping at a distance of thirty miles. Be Boin Frenchman 
and Lakhoba Bada have gone to Shekhavati with their troops. After 
recovering the tribute from, them the latter will go to Eevadi rrud after 
■settling the matter of Shahaji, will go to Mathura for camping. Be Boin 
with his troops, will go to Anterveda towards the Sikhs. Subhedar 
(Malharrao) and Ali Bahadur are still camping at Bewas. Troops and 
Pendharis daily recover provisions from the territory of Bao Baja. After 
“settling the accounts, they will come to camp. Subhedar Saheb proposes 
that if Patii Saheb goes to IJjjain, he will have Bapuji Holkar with his 
troops here and himself go to Maheshwar. The Sikhs and Nain Singh, 
and other Gujars, numbering about 5 to 7 hundred cavalry, are giving 
much trouble in the districts of Anterveda and Meerut. None can pass 
safely on the road. People require insurance. This is the condition. 
News has been received by the Government about Taimur Shah, that he 
has called to him Murad Shah and other Moghal nobles and having taken 
'Oaths of allegiance 5rom them, is collecting troops. He intends to invade 
India after two months. Shahaji having heard this news h^rs written 
■accordingly to Patii Biiva. There is no harmony between the Padshah 
•and his Prime Minister. Nawab Vazir is enjoying himself at Lucknow. 
After Gopalrao comes to Bevadi Shahaji will go there. After going there 
he will report about developments there. 

N.B. — This is evidently an important news letter and the Athalye 
^collection has many such. 




A letter o! Maharaja Ahhayasmgh of Marwar relating to the Gnjrat Attaire. 

[By Pandit Bisheshwar Nath Ben.] 

The letter, dated 10th November 1730 A. B. was witten by Maharaja 
Abhaya Singh, from Ahmadabad, to his ambassador at the Mughal court. 
It discloses the devastated condition of Gujrat as well as the weak adminis- 
tration of the Mughal Court, and commands the ambassador to ask Nawab 
Khan Dauran, the minister of the Emperor Muhammad Shah, for the early 
dispatch of men and money in order to bring the affairs of Gujrat tinder control. 

A translation of the letter which is preserved in tlie Sardar Museum^ 
Jodhpur, is given below and the letter measures 5' :< 9". 

(The lines on the top and margin written in the Maharaja’s own hand.) 

You should inform the Nawab precisely what is wiitten. 

Nawab had remarked that in our honour lies his honour. The time has 
now come to make good his words, and so arrange for men and money to he 
despatched immediately. Send money atonce, otherwise it will be difficult 
for us to remain here under conditions in which Sarbulandkhan lived. 

Convey this to the Nawab. It is our command. Further you wrote us 
that we should atonce leave for Gujrat, so that our object may be gained. 
We have, accordingly, arrived in Gujrat, and succeeded in performing an un« 
paralled deed which has not been performed by any one else before. Now 
the turn is yours to render service. Your services will only be appreciated on 
your making arrangements for the 8 months’ expenditure (to be now incurred), 
Jagir, and getting the deputation of military assistants. You have our 
royal pleasure, so you may live in peace, 

(Inscription of the Royal seal.) 

By the grace of Almighty Goddess Hingulaj, glory be to the sovereign,, 
king of kings' paramount sovereign Maharaja Shri Abhayasingbdeva, wiio 
shines like the sun on this earth. 

Hari, Amba, Soor (sun) and Vinayaka, may those live deities always 
bestow favours. 

(Approval of the letter by the Maharaja in his own calligraphy.) 

It is our command. 

Letter, 

By command of the illustrious, king of kings, paramount sovereign;* 
Maharaja Shri Abhayasinghji deva, Bhandari Amarsingh and Purohit Vardh- 
man should note his favours. We had already favoured you with a letter and 
everything should be carried out according to it. We had written in the afore- 
said letter for the arrangement of money which we hope might have been 
arranged after discussion with the Nawab. A fresh reminder has again been 
despatched, which you should hand over (to the Nawab), and press Mm for 
money,' Everything depends upon it. .Nothing is left out of the Khanf 
cropi* ifawab (Sarbtilaiid) has s<|uee»Mrev©i^ pie'of'thd income, whether, if 
was'giveh' willingly pr under holdbi^f" 
hkye ^fsD 'like’Wse 'collected the'rehtl' 4he teal condition’ of the 'KKdHf 
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‘Crop. As regards the income from customs, it can only be realised when the 
4^rade flourishes and that can only be collected when people will re-inhabit 
then homes. The Nawab might also be knowing that there is no source of 
income left under this head as the whole of and been 

•resumed. You should make him conversant mth everything. 

Further, we are sending the account of receipts after its preparation hy 
the Imperial revenue officers, etc., and the Nawab is fully aware of the forces 
tept here and the expenditure required. Ten or twelve lacs per month are 
required here for expenses, while the Emperor provided us in all 15 lacs of 
rupees, 40 guns, 200 maunds of gunpowder and 100 maunds of lead. As 
regards assistants, only AzmatuUakhan was sent, whose expenses also fell on 
•our own pocket. Such was the poor condition of the equipment and finances 
when we undertook this difficult task. 

A person like Sarbuland Khan was the governor of the place, who, inspite 
of receiving a crore of rupees as well as a large number of military assistants 
from the Emperor, sat idle in the city, while the enemy devastated the pro- 
vince, and he (Sarbuland) dare not come out (to face them), but being over- 
powered paid Chauth (fourth part of the revenue). This shows the strength 
of the enemy. They are not even satisfied by the levy of Chauth, but Baroda, 
.Dabhoi, Jambusar, etc., yielding a revenue of 30 lacs, have also passed 
under their control. Surat including 28 districts is under the sway of Pilu 
«and any remittance of their revenue depends on his sweet-will. Pavagarh is 
ield by Chimna, and the fort of Champaner is under the possession of Kantha. 
They pretend to be lords of the land and collect Chauth, Desmukhi, Peshkash 
.and administer some of the places also. Such is their audacity. 

This was the condition prevailing in the province when Sarbulandkhan, 
■by proving himself untrue to his salt, disobeyed the orders of the Emperor, 
;and severed all his connections with him. The reason was that for the last 
15 or 20 years, the Subedars of various provinces have thrown off the yoke of 
•allegiance and have not conceded the control of their province to any one whom 
the Emperor was pleased to send. The mighty have dominated the weak. 
This is the condition of the empire. 

He (Sarbuland) also viewed it in the same light and was also backed by 
tsome miscreants. He thought himself safe relying on his huge artillery, 
.munitions, number of soldiers, a fort like Gujrat and the tottering condition 
■of the Imperial court. Looking to the weakness and the chaos at the court, 
it might have turned out as he had imagined, but we, on our part, taking into 
consideration that we have undertaken the task, collected artillery, gun- 
powder, lead, etc., from our own purse, and as by the grace of God, we already 
possess the forces we fulfilled this difficult task with the help of our own men 
only. Among the Imperial officials, only Karimkhan joined us with 200 horse, 
while the rest of the show was staged from our own purse. We paid off 10 to 
15 lacs of rupees to the forces by mortgaging our own jewellery and brought 
4he Miyan (Sarbuland) to book. 

The task which could not be performed till now in the present regime 
could be accomplished (by us) and we gained control over the administration 
ot 22 districts. A inan like Sarbulandkhan was defeated and driven away, 
rafter being deprived of his artillery, and he quitted the place after many 
entreaties. Ml of his big officials were put to the sword, yet he was so proud 
;and arrogant to hand over the city to us only on condition of the receipt of 
40 lacs of rupees as his dues. He also invit^ the enemy (Maharattas) and 
used all other tactics, but so felt the blow of our sword, that he lost his wits 
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^and begged for pardon saying— Maharaja, considering the old ties of friend-^ 
»hip existing between us, kindly forgive me for the follies committed by me. 
It was due to my bad luck that I created so much fuss. Some of the Imperial 
nobles instigated me to oppose yon and I reaped what I sowed. Now I may 
please be spared my life This was his plight when he left the place. 

We on our part have rendered sterling service and now it is for the Emperor 
to appreciate it. As we had undertaken to fulfill the task, we completed it 
by arranging for men and money from our own purse. We never pressed him 
for money and military assistance, etc., at that moment, thinking that the 
JSTawab might not take it as an excuse for our unwillingness to proceed to 
Gujrat. This was the main reason why we did not write to him in this connec- 
tion. But it is not fair on the part of the Nawab that he should sit sitont 
over such a matter. Belying on our own forces and putting our lives at stake 
we could successfully complete the task, but had anybody else undertook 
this task he would have been utterly ruined by lack of men and money and the 
Imperial cause would have also steered. The laxity in the control of other 
provinces as well as the weakness of the Empire is the result of this very cause. 

The Nawab is wise enough in every respect, and we, relying upon his word 
had undertaken this task. As the Nawab has the burden of the control of 
other affairs of the Empire so it is incumbent on him to arrange for the dispatch 
«of men and money at his earliest. The Nawab knows every thing about the 
enemy. To arrange for the upkeep of the force for a period of 8 months, i.e., 
up to Ashad is essential and the enemy if not fully crushed will again raise his 
head. This is the reason why we have to keep a force at an approximate cost 
of Bs. 5,00,000 per month and accordingly wffl require rupees 40 lacs for the 
coming period of eight months. In Gujrat the winter crop has been damaged 
;and the condition of the crop of the rainy season has already been narrated. 

Further, Sarbulandkhan who had received a huge amount from the 
Emperor and in addition plundered the province and resumed Khcdsa and 
Jagir lands when departed from this place, left 1| years^ salary of his forces in 
arrears, and as he could not arrange for the transport he managed for it by 
.selling gunpowder and lead. As we too were short of gunpowder and lead, 
we purchased these things worth rupees 20 to 25 thousands. Others also 
purchased the same from him. This is the plight of the city and the province. 
He who dare not even come out of the city, did not maintain a force as large 
as ours and collected all the dues of the rainy season crop quitted the place in 
such paucity of funds. This shows the devastation of Gujrat. 

You should impress upon the Nawab all these facts and make him aware 
that if ho wants to check the activities of the enemy, he should arrange for all 
•these requirements. A dispute about the Chmth between Kantha and Chimna 
iis going on hence they both will return here. It has come to be known that 
Muhammadkhan has left for Ujjain, and has been given rupees 36 lacs to meet 
his expenses. Besides this as per his wish he has been promised the services 
.of Hada Burjansal Bhadoriya, etc., to assist him. The Nawab may therefore 
be informed not to dispatch any one of them (Bhadoriya etc.) to that side and 
^acquaint Chhatar Singh, etc., who have already left the place to reach here as 
early as possible. The enemy seems to advance towards this side, and the 
J^amidari system is to be abolished. Explain all these facts to the Nawab. 
Our previous dues were to be recovered from the revenue of Gujrat, but 
nothing is left here and we owe rupees 15 lacs to the creditors, so try to get 
the amount of our pay charged to the revenue of Sambhar and also manage 
ffor the fresh sum required for 8 months. Further remind the Nawab to carr 
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out early tlie orders already issued regarding the rest of our Jagir, Rajadhiraj ^'s. 
Jagir, extra t/apr for ourselves and Rajadhiraj, and the grant of title. For* 
merly, when RoshanuddauEah put up a false complaint (against us) to the 
Emperor, you satisfied the Nawab, who in his turn convinced the Emperor 
and the Emperor wrote (us) about his faith in our loyalty. Now the Emperor ’ 
has realised the true facts, and the mouth of some of our enemies have been , 
filled with dust. But at present, the condition of the Imperial court is as it is, 

Jaisinghji is at present trying to get Fatehpur Jhunjhanu, Jharod, etc., 
in his Jagir, but you should endeavour to get them included in our Jagir, In 
case you fad to do so atleast get them be leased to us but in no case they should 
pass in his ( Jaisingh’s) hands. As orders regarding Rajagarh, Masuda, Kharwa 
Bhinai, etc., have already been issued, so get their compliance immediately. 
You sent us a request about the affairs of Surat therefore we have despatched 
Musatkikhan and the Mutsaddi, who have written to us that either the enemy 
will vacate the place or they will be punished. As they have also mentioned 
about the money for their expenses required there, so we have instructed the- 
officiais to arrange for it accordingly. 

It is our command. 

Dated 1787 V. S. 12th day of the bright half of Kartik (10th November- 
1730 A. D.), 

* Camp Shahibagh (Ahmadabad). 



Shiija-nd-Daula’s Policy Draing the Maratha liivasioE of 1770-71. 

[By Br. A. L. Srivastava, M.A., Ph.B., BXitt.] 

The first Maratha invasion of Northern India after their disastrous defeat 
at Panipat (1761), took place during the early months of 1770. With a power- 
ful force estimated at 70,000 Earn' Chandra. Ganesh, Visaji Krishna, Tiikoji 
Holkar and Mahadji Sindhia crossed the Chambal and penetrating into the Jat 
kingdom ofBharatpurinfiicted a crushing defeat on rajah Nawal Singli near 
Beeg on April 4-5, while Najib at the same time set about to capture the Jat 
possessions in the mid-Boab according to an agreement made with the invaders. 
The Marathas, however, shranked from making an attempt to besiege tlu^ 
impregnable Jat fortress of Beeg and crossed the Jamuna into the Boab,' where 
they were met by Najib-ud-daulah and Imad-ul-mulk. The allies remained 
encamped in the Aligarh district during the next three months of the rainy 
season, continuing fruitless negotiations for realising a tribute from the Jat s. 
and the Euhelas. 

Buring their progress in the Jat country the Marathas had made overtures 
to Shah Aiam II, then residing at Allahabad under the English prott^ction, for 
conducting him to Bellii and installing him on his ancestral throne. The Em- 
peror, who had become fully despaired of English assistance in the enterprize, 
seized the opportunity and readily entered into negotiations with them* 
Shuja-ud-Baulah, then in the enjoyment of royal confidence, assisted the Em- 
peror in the delicate task of negotiating terms of an alliance with the Marathas, 
He seems to have realised that in view of the fact that Ahmad Shah Abdaii 
was dying and the Peshwa Madho Eao had triumphed over his domestic rivals, 
and increased his power, the repetition of the Panipat of 1761 was out of the 
bounds of possibility, and that the English being hostile to the project of an 
expedition to Belhi, the Marathas were the only power capable of bringing 
about Shah Alam’s restoration. Accordingly he approved of the Emperor*s 
plan and entered into correspondence with the Maratha chiefs. The artful 
wazir had one more object in view, and that was to divert the Maratha atten- 
tion against his immediate neighbours, the Euhela and Bangash chiefs, the re- 
duction of w’hose strength, if not their total destruction, being his long cherished 
policy since his accession to power. It is easily possible to trace with almost full 
accuracy the course of the wazir's poHey during this whole year (April 1770- 
March 1771) from the advent of the Marathas to the date of Shah Alam*s 
quitting Allahabad for Belhi, from the numerous letters of Harper and Gailliez 
to the Bengal Select Committee reporting the Nawab-Wazir^s hopes and fears, 
sentiments and movements from day to day, supplemented by his own corres- 
pondence and Shitab Eai’s regular reports to the English governor. 
Throughout this period of uncertainty and confusion the clear-headed ruler 
of Oudh aimed at three things, namely, maintaining friendly relations with the 
Marathas, retaining his neutrality in the w^ar between the J ats and the Marathas- 
and between the latter and the Euhelas, and- weakening the Euhela power by 
instigating the Marathas to invade Euhelkhand so as to enable him to subju- 
gatelhat land without much difiioulty in the near future. He was further 
anxious not to offend his allies the English whose policy was to persuade the 
Wazir not to help Shah Alamin his.BejObii 6nt6rprize,T)ut to make a common 
cause with the Jats aiid'the Euhelas agaiiist 'Marathas., , Shu|a-ud-Daulah^S' 
diplomacy was directed to endeavouring to convince the Calcutta authorities' 
that he was doing every thing in his power to execute their plan, while he was^ 
really following an opposite policy. 
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Aware of tiie English sentiments Shnj a offered to march to Kora, soiith» 
-west of Gawhpore, with Ms troops to make a demonstration against the Mara- 
thas and to check the growing power of the latter’s ally Najib-nd-daulah under 
whose guardianship prince Jawan Bakht, the eldest son of Shah Alam, was 
•reported to be proceeding towards Agra to effect junction with the Maratha 
army. But as he did not really wish to undertake an expedition like this, he 
postponed his departure indefinitely on the plea that he could not proceed 
without instructions from the governor. i On May 1 , he sent a battalion of his 
troops to Cawnpore, then a small village was granted to him by the king for 
building a frontier fortress there, and himself set out on 10th May on what 
turned out to be a twenty-five day-hunting expedition, undoubtedly to conceal 
the real object of his policy and the divergence between his professions and 
conduct. In the course of this strange expedition during an unusual weather 
(May- June) Shuja with his wife and eldest son visited Bahramghat and Bah- 
raich and penetrated into the jungle 18 miles further north of the last named 
town, hunting and enjoying himself, and returned to Lucknow on 3rd June.^ 

The English policy at this juncture was not to send any part of their own 
army beyond Kora, but to persuade the Wazir to march to the assistance of the 
Ruheias against the Marathas and better stiU to take up the lead in organising 
a confederacy of the J ats, the Ruhelas and other important powers to drive the 
Marathas back to the Deccan, Accordingly the Select Committee gladly ap- 
proved of the Wazir’s proposal of his proceeding to the frontier of Kora 
at its meeting on May 3, and permitted Harper to join him with his battalionA 
'Cartier tickled the Wazir’s vanity by magnifying his heroic deeds ” at the 
battle of Panipat and by ascribing to him a great share in the Abdali victory 
,in that field, and thus urged him to action against the Marathas: “ Ail eyes 
.are at this moment turned towards the addressee,” he wrote to Shuja, and 
Hindustan hopes that he will not let her children be food for the swords of the 
haughty Mahrattas, and thinks that he alone can hold the balance between them 
,and the rest of the Empire.” He encouraged the Wazir by informing him of 
the despatch of two English battalions under Barker to Buxar to be in readiness 
there to march to his assistance in case of necessity.^ But Suja clearly realised 
the implications and dangers of assuming a leading role against the Marathas 
and as he perceived that the English themselves were averse to taking offensive 
measures against them by themselves marching to help the Ruhelas and aU 
that they were likely to do was to fight with the invader only in defence of 
their own territory or those of their allies, he wisely adopted the policy of not 
.antagonising the Marathas, and replied to Cartier that “ The truth is that there 
is no one left in Hindustan to stop the career of the Marathas. Tor his own part 
the writer (Shuja) is ready to defend the dominions of His Majesty and those 
of himself,” He asked the governor to take the offensive against the invader, 
if he really desired the various anti-Maratha powers to make a common cause 
-against the Deccanis. If it is His Excellency’s opinion,” wrote the Wazir, 
“ that the Mahrattas should be driven from Hindustan, he should appoint a 
large army under the command of an officer of distinction to attend the royal 
stirrup.®” Obviously the Calcutta government was not prepared to undertake 
^uch a bold step. Shuja therefore, continued his policy of procrastination till 


^ Harper to Ben. Sel. Com,, April 16, 1770. 

® Harper to Ben. Sel. Com., May 14, 19 and 26 and June 3, 1770, 
® Ben. Sel. Com. Progs., May 3, 1770, 

^ CPC. in. 196, 

5 CPC, III, 250. 
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the rains set in and made military operations impossible. On his return to- 
Lucknow from his hunting expedition on Brd June, he told Harper that the 
Marathas were not likely to attempt further conquests owing to internal dissen- 
sions among them and the near approach of the rainy season, and hence there 
was no use marching to Kora.® Accompanied by Harper, he marched to 
Cawpore and thence to Faizabad, wa Lucknow, leaving at the first named 
place a battalion of sepoys with some guns to fortify it and watch the Maratha 
movements^ The Marathas had already cantoned themselves at Aligarh, 
and heavy rain during the first four days of July caused suspension of all 
military and diplomatic activities.® By his diplomacy the Wazir thus succeed- 
ed in avoiding giving an umbrage to the Marathas for more than six months. 

Cartier all this time continued exhortations and even mildly accnised the 
Wazir of short-sightedness in not providing assistance to Ruhelkhaud, the 
enslavement of which by the Marathas must be considered as a signal for danger 
to Oiidh.® The governor impressed upon Shiija that yoxir grand object at 
present should be the reduction of the Mahrattas and requested him to base his 
policy on three fundamental points, namely, the separation of Najib from the 
Marathas, the encouragement and assistance to the Ruhelas, and eifecting unity 
among the Jats,^® But these exhortations did not much influence Shuja-ud- 
Baulah who continued the policy of temporising during the rains, sometimes 
writing that no alliance with the Ruhelas was possible without the King’s 
participation and at other time that measures should he taken to prevent the 
King’s throwing himself into the Maratha hands.ii After the rainy season 
he frankly wrote to Cartier that willing though he was for the sake of the country 
and Muslim religion to help the Ruhelas, yet he was afraid that their 
united forces cannot effect much unless they are supported by the English.” 
He enquired of the English governor as to whether he was sending troops to 
co-operate with him. ‘Tf he is (sending) ”, wrote he the writer will be glad 
to help the Rohillas, if not, he will have only his own safety to provide for.^^” 

There was a slight change in Shuja’s attitude towards the Marathas when 
Kajib’s death on 31st October made him apprehensive of an alliance between 
them and Imad who had been for sometime intriguing for regaining his former 
position of wazirship that he had once held with Maratha backing. Now 
he felt inclined to help the Ruhelas and the preliminaries for a treaty were 
discussed with Hafiz Rahmat’s wakil through the exertion of Harper and it 
was settled that Hafiz would pay for the expenses of Shiija’s troo|)s.^®^ The 
Wazir was afraid that Imad might proclaim Jawan Bakht as king and himself 
might establish as Wazir and so he urged upon Cartier the necessity of an 
immediate action against the confederates.^^ The Select Committee approved 
of the wazir’s proposal on 7th November and resolved upon sending some 
troops under Barker to co-operate with Shuja. But while the Wazir des- 
patched a battalion of sepoys to reinforce his newly established garrison at 
Cawnpore, he postponed proceeding to Kora until Barker’s arrival and his- 


« Harper to Ben. Sei. Com., 3rd June 1770. 

’ Harper to Ben. Sei. Com., June 16, 1770. 

® Harper to Ben. Sei. Com., July 4, 1770. 

® CPC, III 263. 

Ben. Bel. Com., Progs., August 1770, CPC. III. 330. 

Harper to Ben. Sei. Com., July 16, 30 and August 27, 1770. 
CPC. Ill 413. 

Harper to Ben. Sei. Com., Oct, 24, 1770# 
a® CPC. in. 473. 
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'meeting witli and he once more impressed upon Harper that he would 

"Hot go to Riiliela help unless he was-joinedand assisted by'Eiiglish troopsd® 

■ . Shiija-nd-Haiilah’s conduct during this^ period, of . six ;:mohths appear^^^^ 
mysterious to the English authorities in- Bengal who wrote to Fort St. George 
that the Wazir’s view's seemed inexplicable, as ' one day iie would be resolved 
■on vigoroiis^ measures and declared that he was re?«dy to march <and the very 
next day he would bring in frivoiouS' excuses/-^:’^',;:- Haiper rightty::helievec^ 
Shuja had not entered into any treaty "with the Marathas, but that his policy 
was calculated to put off his march to Kora, as he -was interestedin the destriic- 
■tion of the Ruliela power. ,, 'I think - probable 'Wrote^Haiper t^ 
(Shuja) is urging the Mahrattas to thiS' enterpriser^ (invasion, of,. Riiheil^haiid:)' 
'by every means in his power”.' Gailliez . believed that ''If he (Shuja) 1ms 
entered into any agreement with them (the 'Marathas) it is iio'w supposed to be 
with a view of attacking the Rohillas.^^” But in view of the critical times the 
English thought it impolitic to call an explanation from the Wazir. 

Harper to Ben. Sel, Com., Oct. 24, 1770, 

Harper to Ben. Sel. Com., Dec. 1, 1770. 

Ben. Sel. Com., to Foiii St. George Com. 9th June 1770. 

Harper to Ben. Sel. Com., May 19 and 26, 1770. 

Gailliez to Ben, Sel. Com,, June 15, 1770* 


Tlie Beatli oi AiirangEib and After, 

Two Important Letters. 

(By Bf. A. G. Pawar, 3£A., LL.B., Pb.B,, Ba.r..ii.t.LtrA.) 

Aorangzib’fci deatli and i5ucf*eediiig events ave ably desoribecl bv Sir 
. Jadiiiiatb Sarkar {Aurangzib,^ Cbapt.^ LVII) and Iindno (Lahr 
Cliapt.^L). All possible details relating to those events are given by these 
authorities and no controversial question about them remaiiis to he soilled. 
The sources of their history, so far used, have been mainly Persian and it 
must be admitted that they are amply sufficient. TJiere 'are, however, a 
number of letters which were written by the East India Company's servants 
ill India and which incidentally bear upon this subject. It is true that tliese 
letters do not unearth any new facts, yet, as they were written at the time 
when the events were taking place and were written by persons who were 
mostly detached observers of those events, they constitute an important source 
of the history of that subject. Furthermore, as will foe seen, they are very rich 
in details which, it must be admitted, may not be wholly reliable, because 
some of them may have been based on mere reports or rumours. Kevarthe- 
less they form such an important source as cannot be safely neglected by the 
student of Indian History. 

Out of these letters two are selected and reproduced here. The first 
was written by Sir Nicholas Waite from Bombay to the Company on 
March 3, 1707 — immediately after Aurangzib’s death. The second was 
despatched from Madras on Jan. 8, 1708. It will be better first to give these 
letters and then offer necessary comments on them. 

Sir Nicholas Waite to the Company, March 3, 1707 A 

By way of Callyan^ but three days by express from Court we have been 
informed from a great holy Mulla that has been often on this Island, where at 
his Own Charge supports a Tomb of one of their Chiefest Saints, that the 
MoguU^ finding himself wasting upward of two months before he dyed and 
being dissatisfied with his Second Sonne Ossum Shaw^ designed approach 
to him last Season positively ordered to him to a Government up Country, 
which he refusing the infirm Emperorr sent Several! expresses to his Eldest 
Grandson down the Ganges who had, Its daid, a very incredible great Treasure 
and upward of 20,000 Horse well paid, to come with the utmost expedition 
to Secure the Throwne to his Father Shaalym A ^^^d about one month after 
directed Ossum Shaw to go 12 Corse or 20 miles from him and then settle 
the Government, but not in absolute Sovereignty, Yigepoor® and Culcander'^ 
upon his youngest Sonn Cambiioks® and Gasdee Cawne*'^ the great Generali 
who has had some years an army of 30,000 Horse and Foot to be his Protector 
.and with him in said Government took his last farewell 12 days before the 


1 0, 0. 8477. 

^ Kalyan near Bombay. 

® Amangzib. 

^ Azam Shah, Alamgir’s second surviving son, 

® Shah Alam. 

® Bijapnr. 

’ Golconda. 

« Kam Bakhsh, , ^ 

9 Ghazi-ud-Bin Khan (?). About the grant of Bijapur to Khan Bakhsh, and the 
cadviser sent with him see LaUr Moguht 1, P. 6, 
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Emperorr’s death, aud immediately dispatcht expresses to Shaalim^® ■ anil 
owned him to be King as ordered by his Father and desired only his consent 
to enjoy Said GoTomment under him, when (sic.) he made hasty marches to 
Gasdee Cawne after which the certaine Change drawing to a Period Aurangzeb 
tooke leave of his great Umbra ws and declared Shaalym his Eldest Sonn 
should Succeed and be Emperorr, and after other directions said he was to 
dye like unto a poor man, ordered his body to be wrapt in a Cloth but Rups,. 
2| Vailue ; then said Umbraws left him and the 16th ulto. departed that great 
Conquerer who by said Mulla and others was opened and Embalmd all w^hich, 
was Kept private 5 or 6 days by the Emperour’s Daughters and declared not. 
till the 22nd do, which day the Umbraws according to Custome sent to Ossum. 
Shaw the nearest Prince who within four hours tooke possession and declared 
himself King, then gave said Umbraws the usall (usual) oath upon the Alcoran. 
and advanced their pay, etc. Since which have noe certaine particulars but that. 
Shaalym’s Eldest Sonne was within 8 days of the Camp 22nd do and the 
Generali opinion is that Saalym who has 4 Sonns and well beloved and rich 
will be Emperour without any long Contest, tho these near Provinces may 
be harast if not destroyed 

This letter gives several interesting details of the final dispositions made 
by the aged emperor Aurangzib, and records the universally entertained belief 
that Shah Alam "'will he Emperour without any long Contest”. There is- 
however a curious point raised by this lettei:. The official date of Aurangzib's 
death is Friday, Feb. 20 (1707) but this letter says that Aurangzib died on 
Feb. 16 and the news was not made public till the 22nd. It must be borne in 
mind that the person who sent the news of the emperor’s death to Bombay was 
no other than ‘‘ a great holy Mulla ” who frequently visited the island of 
Bombay to worship ‘‘ one of their Chiefest Saints ” and who was present at 
the death-bed of the great Mughal. The letter says, the 16th ulto. departed 
(the) great Conquerer who by said Mulla and Others was opened and Embalmd 
all which was kept private 5 or 6 days by Emperour’s Daughters and declared 
not till the 22nd do.” 

In this connection it may be useful to refer to some other communications 
made by the Company’s servants. On Oct. 13, Fort William informed the 
Company ‘‘ The Moghul dyd the 14th February.”-^ ^ A Madras letter said that- 
Aurangzib died on Tuesday Feb. 18, ''between 12 and one in the afternoon”. 

In an earlier Madras letter it was mentioned, " the 15th March received News 
the Mogul dyd the 20th February.”^^ Qn May’' 9, Sir John Gayer wrote to^ 
the Company from Surat, " Coppies of my last advising the death of the 
King Aurangzib (accompany). I esteemed myself obliged to write darkly 
about it fearing as it went by land to Bombay, it might fall into ill hands 
but it was soon after made public by Azum Terra.”^^ 

The differences disclosed by these several letters are hut natural, because 
some of them may have had mere reports as their sources of information.. 

It is, however, not improbable, and the letters of Sir Nicholas Waite, and Sir 
Gohn Gayer make it very nearly certain, that the news of the great emperor’s- 
death may have been suppressed for a wffiile by interested parties. If this 
were not the case, the news supplied by the " Holy Mulla ” will require expla- 
nation^ 


Shah Alam. 

Coast and Bay Abstracts, Letters Received, Vol. 1, P, 139. 
O..G,.8S55 A. ' ^ ^ ■ 

Coast and Bay Abstracts, LfOtters Received, VoL L P. 116* 
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Mr. Wigmore from Madras to the Company, Jan. 8, 

On the 28th of the Moon Qulkhawla (Znl Qada) being Tuesday (W. 
.answer to the 18th Feb. 1706-07)i« between 12 and one in '“the afternoon 
in his Camp at Ahmednagar, three days journey from Aurangabad In the 
1118 year of the Hegira and the 91st year of his age and in the oist year of his 
reign ; his body was soon after without much ceremony carried to Aurangabad 
and there interred in a Garden. About the beginning of his sickness he dis» 
patch’d his youngest son Cawn bux to Vijapore whereof he made him a grant, 
and also of the Kingdom of Golconda, and his other son Azem Terra he orders 
the Contrary way towards Malva, apprehending what w^oiild be the fate of 
the youngest, if he fell into his hands, and in taking leave gave him his ring 
off of (sic.) his finger. To this 2d son he gave (as generally it is reported) 
•all the Dehcan^’ Country except Vijapore and Golcondah before mentioned, 
which conteins in it (besides those two Kingdoms) 4 great Subas viz., the 
Subah of Aurangabad, the Subah of Zepherabad^s, the Siibah of Berar, and 
the Subah of Chandeesh, and two Subahs more in Hindostan viz,, Subah of 
Guzaratte and the Subah of Malva. And the rest of the Empire he left to 
Shah Aalam. Azem Tarra was not advanced very farre on his way w^hen 
news was brought him of his father’s death, whereupon he immediately returns 
to the Camp and with the Consent of all the Omrahs, then present, on the 
10th of the next month viz,, Zalhajah^^ he ascends his father’s throne and 
m some time after removes to Aurengabad with the Army and having 
:staid the first 10 days of the Moon Meherrum which are days of Lamentation 
for the death of Yussain and Hassan and reckoned unlucky (sic.). About 
the middle of this moon which fell upon the 5th or 6th of April 1707, he began 
his march towards Hindostan, hoping to get to one of the two Capital 
•Cities viz., to Delhi or Agra before the eldest brother, but he failed, for being 
^advanced near the banks of Chumpull,^® he finds his brother with his army 
to be encamped on the other side, whereupon he putts his father’s Harremie 
(harem), his women and all his own baggage into Gaulicur^^- under the care 
’of Assid^^ Chem etc. and then advancing towards his brother gave him battle. 

‘‘ The accounts we have of this Action from Several! parts differ very 
much in many particulars ; but they all agree in this that in the beginning of 
the battle Azem Tarra’s Army had the advantage of the Enemy, and the 
Victory for some time seemed to be on their Side ; for they broke the first 
fouge or Brigade of the enemy Commanded by Azem Uldeen, 2d son to Shah 
Aalam, Baz^^ Chan who commanded the Vanguard being Killed and almost 
all his men ; and forced Azem Udeen to turn his Elephant and retire with his 
troops in great disorder for about a League, leaving his tents and all his baggage 
a plunder to the Enemy, whereupon Azem Tarra beats the Nagharra or Drum 
■of Victory. But Azem Udeea in some time raRys again and his father and 
Eldest brother coming up with their Brigades both armies engaged and the 
fight was maintained very obstinately on both Sides for a long time. At 


— V/. WiUJA. 

There is obviously some mistake here. 20 Zul Qada was Friday, Feb. 20, 1707 

• 

Deccan. 

This name obviously stands for Bidar. 

Zul Hijja, The date is correct. See Later MughaU 1. 8. 

The Chambal river. 

Gwalior. Later MughaU 1. 15, 23. 

■2® Asad Khan. 

Baz Khan. See Later MughaU 1, 29-30* 
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last Beedar Baelit, Azem- Tarra’s eldest son, who' fought in the front of his; 
father’s army, happened to be killed upon his Elephant ; whereupon that 
Elephant turned and his whole fauge w^as put into Disorder and ran away,, 
and with him, I think was Killed his son Beedar Dili. In some time after 
Wala Jae, Azem Tarra’s 2d son was killed upon his Elephant and his fauge 
put to the rout. When Azem Tarra Saw^ his two Sons were dead, he grew 
desperate and said, all is now” lost. I have nothing left me but to dye 
and rushing into the thickest of the enemy, •was there killed ; but how or by 
what hands he received his death is variously related. This Battle was 
fought on the 19th day of Babiauiaul which in our account %vas the 8th Junne- 
and Trinity Sunday, . 1707, about 10 Krons or Leagues from Agra. ■ 

‘‘ Since that battle Shah Aalam hath continued in quiet possession of the- 
throne, and hath nothing to fear but his own Sons, w”ho are 4 in number and 
have so jealous an eye upon one another that none of them dare leave the‘ 
Court for fear of w”hat may be practised in their absence by them that stay 
behind, for w^hich reason the Empire is in a great measure unsettled. 

Cawn bux remains yet possessed of Vijapore and Shah Aalam, they say,. 
is walling he should continue so ; but fche Sons will not consent to it. There 
hath been a constant report ever since the battle at Chumpall that one of* 
Shah Aalam ’s sons was coming with an army into the Dehcan Country to 
settle affairs in all these parts^ but hitherto no prince hath come down andi 
BO army hath been sent into Dehcan that we hear off. 

Since the writing of the account aforementioned we are advised from 
several! parts that the true reason the Government is not yet settled is that 
the Rajapauts have surrounded Agra and Blockt up ail; the Avenue to the^ 
Place permitting none to go or come out but whom they please, , and it is by 
reason of this blockade that there are no new Governours sent to the Several! 
Provinces of the Empire, no orders for coining of Money,, with Shah Aalam’s^ 
Stamp, or for pra 3 dng for him in their Mosquids etc.. Himself, his Sons and 
all his great Omrahs being Shutt up in that Citty.. 

'' The occasion of this blockade w”e understand to be this ; Shah Aalanr 
upon the new”s of his father’s death leaves Cabui where he had been Viceroy 
for some years and marches wdth his army directly towards Delhie and at the- 
same time wTites to the Rajahs or heads of Ragepouts (of which nation ’ tis 
said his mother w’-as) to come and assist him in his expedition. The Ragepouts 
promist to come to his assistance provided he w”ould give them his KowP^‘ 
to restore to them the same Privileges and immunities which they enjoj^ed in 
Shah Jahan’s time. This Shah Aalam gives with much difficulty and there- 
upon the Rajahs join him with their forces and promising to Sett him upon the' 
throne or dye in the attempt, which some of them actually did at the battle 
of ChumpulL After Shah Aalam had gained the Victory in that battle and 
was in quiet of the throne, the Ragepouts put him in mind of his Kowl and 
desire his Majestie to put it in execution. Shah Aalam who never cared much 
which may the world Went, much less now in his old age,, was not unwilling 
to perform his Kowd, but the tw”o eldest Sons did vehemently oppose it, urging 
that they could never answer it to God nor the World if after Aurangzeb had 


“ A writing of assurance, agreement or engagement as granted by Government.’^ 
Molesworth. 
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gone so far to destroy Idolatory out of the Empire and to establish true reli- 
gion instead that they should now consent to the Setting up of Idolatory 
in its Stead. Thus matters stood by our last advices from those parts. 

Now in order to understand the Contents of this Kowl we are to Know 
that Aiirangzeb after he found himself established in the throne, out of his 
great Zeal for Mohomentanism ordered all the Pagodas or heathen Temples 
within the Empire to he shutt up, their images to be broken, hurried in the 
ground or otherwise made away with ; ordered beef to be puhlickly killed and 
sold in the Buzars and their Temple at Kausey^s ' to be demolished which to the 
Hindoos was a mother Temple, a place of singular holiness above all others 
and whither they went in pilgrimage from all parts of the Empire ; and besides 
all this lie laid a Poll-tax or more properly a lock tax upon the Hindoo people 
throughout the Empire obliging all people that wear a lock or hair upon the 
Crown of their heads to pay a certain sum yearly to the King. The wealthy 
and able ware obliged to pay 20 rups a head and so downward in proportion to 
their ability, and whatever towne or country they come into they were obliged 
to pay this tax if they wwld not produce a certificate that they had paid it 
all ready. The Poorer sort in order to evade this tax have sometime cutt off 
this lock hut that would not excuse them, and if they urged that they have 
nothing to pay it with, the answer was ‘then you must turn Muhameton^ 
Now Shah Aalam in the foremen tioned Kowl promised to remove all the 
grievances, viz , , to take off this tax, to permit them the free use of their temple 
and to rebuild Kausey and to suffer no beef to be killed or sold puhlickly/" 

This lengthy letter gives reliable details of the march of and the battle bet- 
ween the two elder sons of Aurangzeb. But even more important than these 
well known details is the light it throws upon the religious policy of Aurangzib. 
Much authentic information is to be had from this letter regarding the poll- 
tax or rather the ' Lock tax " as the letter describes it, the destruction of 
Hindu temples, particularly the ‘ Mother Temple " at Kashi, and the killing 
of the cows. Shah Aiam ‘‘ who never cared much which way the w’orid went 
promised the Rajputs that he would remove all these grievances, but 
his “ two eldest sons did vehemently oppose it The Rajputs therefore 
surrounded Agra and Blockt up ail the Avenue to the Place "h The Rajputs 
pressed their demands for a long time as is made clear in many other letters. 
Thus on Feb. 11, 1709 Bombay wrote to the Company, “The last rains 
the Mogul wintered at Auragabad and in September began his march towards 
Agra, but is impeded by the Rajpoots who demanded the performance of 
se%^eral promises he made them before the battle he fought with Assum Shah 
his second Brother in which they were great Sufferers/"®® Bombay again 
wrote on April 26, 1710, “ The Mogul who is now disputing the passage with 
the Rajpoots near Asmeer has had one engagement with them and came oS 
considerably a loser which ^‘its to be hoped will bring him to a reconciliation; 
and end all the intestine troubles of the Empire.""®^ 


Kashi or Benares. 
Orme Mss. VoL 122, 
Idem. 
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[Sardar S. N. Banerjee, M.A.] 

Patiala and tli© other Sikh States of the Gis- Sutlej territory emergedl 
into history in the period whan the controlling authority irradiating from 
Delhi had broken down, and the resultant confusion had deepened and 
spread on account of the recurrent incursions into the north by Ahmed 
Shah Abdali from the north-west and by the Marathas from the south.. 
No surer proof of the utter collapse of the central authority can be given 
than the fact that within a radius of 200 miles from the heart of the- 
Empire a number of chiefships rapidly established their independence, 
and, occasionally, even carried their ravages as far as the gates of Delhi.i 

The external circumstances were favourable to the Sikh Chiefs. But 
ill justice to them it should be told that they and their men were not un- 
equal to the task they had undertaken; nor did they lack the stimulus for 
it. They relied on the keen sword which they knew how to wield, and 
they possessed the strong muscle necessary for wielding it with success. 
The troublous times afforded scope for the adoption of Bob Boy's principle- 
for which they had a Mking; and in addition, religion furnished the stimulus 
to avenge the wrongs done to their community by the Muslim rulers. Aided 
by external circumstances and prompted by strong incentives, spiritual and 
material, the Bikh chiefs successfully carved off bits of territory from 
the paralysed limbs of the empire; and in the course of the second half 
of the eighteenth century the Cis-Sutlej area was dotted w^ith a number 
of chiefships of which the important ones were Patiala, Nabha, Jhind,. 
Kaithai, and Thaneshwar. In the years under review in this paper Patiala 
wiis ruled by Maharaja Saheb Singh (1781-1813), Nabha by Baja Jaswant 
Singh (1783-1840), Jhind by Maharaja Bhag Singh (1789-1819), Kaithai by 
Biiai Lai Singh (1780-1818) and Thaneshwar by Sardar Bhanga Singh 
(1777-1815). 

Another feature of the history of the period a feature that enters 

into the theme of this paper — ^was the large number of European 
adventurers who docked into India and took service under the 
Indian rulers. They were employed for the purpose of drilling and disci- 
plining the Indian soldiers in order that the rising tide of British conquest 
might be successfully rolled back or stemmed. Of the free-lances^ three- 
were Gen. Perron, Major Louis Bourquien and George Thomas. The first 
two were Frenchmen in the service of Daulatrao Sindhia. Gen. Perron 
succeeded the celebrated De Boigne in 1796 to the command of the regular 


i Poona Residency Correspondence ed. by Sir Jadn Nath Sarkar Yol. I Letters- 

1 , 95 -^- 102 . 

^ Gen. Perron^s real name was Pierre Cuiilier, and that of Bourquien, Louis 
Bernard, Boxirquien spelt his name with the additional e in the papers that are in 
the Patiala archives. For the life of George Thomas I have consulted the works- 
of W. Francklin, Major L. F. Smith and James Skinner. G. Festing’s Stmngei^ 
within the Gates has a chapter entitled. **A Freelance from Tipperary” (pp. 185-214). 
The lives of the three adventurers may also.be conveniently read in H. G. Keene’ a- 
Mindiisthan under Freelances^ in G. B.. Malleson’s article entitled Foreign Adven- 
turers in India in Calcutta Bevieiv Yol. 64 of 1877, and in H. Compton’s A Parti- 
cular Account of European Military Adventurers of Hindnsthan. 
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leorps ill: the' north and to the jagirs granted 'for their main tenaBce.. Under 
him was Major Bourquien in charge of the third brigade raised in 1795. 

George Thomas hailed from Tipperary. Deserting (1782)_ from a man-of- 
war in the squadron of Sir Edward Hughes he, journeydiig to the north, 
ioiiiid employment in the contingent of Begam Sarnru of Bardhana (178 <). 
His career in the north covers some 15 years in all, the first ten of which 
were spent in the services of Begam Samru, Appa Khande Bao and Lakwa 
Dada. The field of his activities was extensive. From the Upper Doab 
to the Eajput States, from Jhaj jar to the Ghaggar he traversed with his 
■small corps in softening obstinacy and chastising truculence and in storm- 
ing forts and levying contributions. 

His naturally extended his ambition and Thomas 

V decided to set up as an independent prince. He chose Hariana as the 
field of his ambition or as the base for further operations. Thomas was 
not hkeiy to meet with any opposition here at tlie beginning of his new 
'•enterprise. 

In Ms eyes Hariana had another advantage. It was near the Sikb 
territories. The significance of this proximity may be gauged from 
Thomas’s own words which are quoted here: * ‘Having at length gained a 
•capital and a country bordering on the Sikh territories, I wished to put 
myself in a capacity, when a favourable opportunity should offer, of at- 
tempting the conquest of the Punjab and aspired to the honour of planting 
the British standard on the banks of the Attoek. 

Thomas made Hansi his headquarters. Standing on a hill the town was 
particularly suitable for defence. Its fortifications were repaired; a gun- 
■foundary and a mint were established : • wells^ were sunk to remove scarcity 
of water; and people were induced to settle down in the area. These were 
the preparations which the bog-trotter from Tipperary made for his life of 
independence. 

After having fully established himself at Hansi he invited the Sikhs to 
join him in his fight against the Marathas. Perceiving that this was 
merely a clever method of bringing them under his sway, the Sikhs evaded 
compliance with the invitation. Having failed to coax he planned to coerce 
them into submission. The time for the invasion was well chosen. Some 
■of the Sikh leaders had gone to Amritsar for concerting plans to be adopted 
for opposing Zaman Shah. It was at this time that Thomas attacked 
Jhind wdiich was nearest to his territory. But he miscalculated the situa- 
tion. On hearing of the attack the other Sikh chiefs hurried back home 
with their armies., so soon as distance permitted. Gurdit Singh of Ladv'a, 
Bhanga S'ingh and Mehtab Singh of Thaneshw'ar, Baja Jas want Singh of 
Nabha and the Maharaja of Patiala with his sister Saheb Koiir — all came to 
the help of Maharaja Bhag Singh. 9 


s Franckiin's Thomas pp. 133-4. 

^At Hansi some 30 wells were sunk, at Hissar 300 etc. etc. (Francklin pp. 131-2}. 

The allied army iuclnded 20000 cavalry according to Patiala History ; was 26000 
•strong according to Lepel Griffin. So far as we know from nearly contemporary 
sources about the military strength of these chiefs, the collected army could not 
have numbered more than 12000 in all. By Patiala History I refer to the book in 
Hatiala Becords Office which brings the history to the accession of Maharaja Narinder 
Bingh (1845). 
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; Tho-mas began to storm the fort of Jhind but was- driven back with a losS' 
?of 400 men. He then formed fortified camps with a view tb blockade the 
town. As time eiapsedj the Sikh army increased in number. Finding 
himself outmatched he raised the siege after three months. He retreated 
tow^ards his own capital giving out that he was going on a raid to Jaipur. 
The pursuing Sikhs stopped at Narnound in order to enjoy a well-earned 
.rest. But Thomas's movement was a feint. He turned back; and march- 
ing all night and arriving before day -break he fell upon the unsuspecting 
Sikhs at Narnound^ and put them to rout. The defeated Sikhs went back 
.to Jhind. An attempt made by Saheb Kour to gather together the army 
for another trial of strength met with no success. The Sikh army was 
disunited and demoralised'^. But Thomas, in view of the superior number 
of the enemy, thought it prudent to terminate the hostilities. Negotiations 
wore opened through bis Bewaii, Tldai Chand, and peace was concluded on 
•the basis of status quo ante hBllum. The Maharaja of Patiala, however, 
irefused to sign the treaty, although inspite of his remonstrances, it was 
signed by his sister Bibi Saheb Kour. Thus was sown the seed of discord 
between the brother and the sister wKich, other causes supervening, deve- 
doped into enmity in the course of the next year. The treaty which ended 
i;he first incursion of Thomas was presumably concluded in December 
1798. 

After the conclusion of the treaty Thomas went on a raid to Jaipur in 
.‘Support of Ambaji Inglia. On returning he engaged himself in a war 
.against the Bhattis. During his preoccupations in Jaipur and Bhattiana, 
Patiala, in violation of the treaty of the previous year, had encouraged 
depredations into his principality. Hence, when free, he made ready for 
war. Another cause of it was furnished by the 'undeserved ill-treatment' 
.meted out by the M’aharaja to his sister. "It is not unlikely that Mr. 
'Thomas might have been invited to cooperate with her party".® 

Having made the necessary preparations and obtained from Kaithal and 
•Jhind a promise of neutrality during his absence, Thomas marched into 
Patiala territory. The first engagement, an undecided one, took place at 
Dirba whence the invader proceeded toward BMrian (IJbeywal) where 
Saheb Kour w-as being besieged by the Patiala forces. On his apjproach 
'the Maharaja, raised the siege and withdrew to the fortifications of Sunam.® 
.As reinfoi'cernents arrived under Tara Singh Ghaiba, and then under Karam 
.Singh of Shahabad. Thomas relinquished the idea of attacking Sunam and 

Narnomid or Narawind is about 12 miles south of Jhind and 30 miles north 
*o£ Hansi. 

The Nabiia army held aloof ; and Karam Singh Shahabadia fled on receipt of 
JOOO Ashrafis. Francklin notes that some banditti once sounded their trumpets so 
-loudly that the Sikhs abandoned their camp thinking that the whole army of Thomas 
was near at hand (pp. 192-3). Such facts justify the statement made above about 
^the Sikh army. 

8 Letter of J. Collins, the Kesideut with Sindhia. to the Governor-General, dated 
Fat eh garb, January 3L 1800. The proposed ninth volume of the Poona Residency 
« Correspondence containing this letter was kindly lent to me by Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar* 

C' The places mentioned here are in the Sunam District of Patiala State. Bhawani- 
garh {tahsii town) is 21 miles west of Patiala; Baladh is 3 miles from Bliawanigarh. 
T)irba is 35 miles south of Patiala. Khanauri is in Dhuri tahsii and is about 7 
miles north of Dhuri town which again is 43 miles west of Patiala by rail. Khanauri 
(Ghanaiiri) cannot he identified with Ghanaur, .17 miles east of Patiala, as Lepei 
i’Griflin has done. 
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struck towards 'Bhawantgarh, Though harassed all the way by the Sikhs 
moving round :t^ of his army,; he managed to reach Baiadh. He 

looted Baladli and the town of Bbawanigarh, but did not venture any 
assault on the fort. Retreating to Khanauri he had to fight a sharp skirmish 
with a Patiala army under Dewan Singh who had stationed himself there 
beforehand. Passing through Maler Kotla he entered the territory of Bar 
Ilyas of Ra&ot^<^ and reached Narangwal where he was overtaken by the 
pursuing Sikh forces under Tara S'ingh, Bhag Singh and Karam Singh. 
He put up a show of fight for two hours and then fied awiiy to Jodh. 
Mansur, In order to gain time he resorted to his usual trick of negotiating, 
for peace, and then slipped unpereeived to Raj wana which He plundered.. 
He then left the friendly State of Eaikot and re-entered Patiala territory 
where he was given a hot reception at a place called KakarwaP^. Defeated 
there, he finally left Patiala. By this time Kaithal and Jiiind had joined 
Patiala, Overawed by the superior strength of his enemy and anticipating 
better luck Thomas retreated to Kaithal, then to Jhind where he attacked 
Sufaydo. He took the fort, but, being eompielled to figiic, he sustained a 
defeat beneath the wall of the town. Thence he retreated again to Kaithal 
territory and opened negotiations for peace. 

Both sides were exhausted and desired peace. The ^ Sikhs wished*, to 
get rid of the raider, pending the formation of a confederacy against him. 
He was anxious to go back to the defence of His own territory which was 
threatened by the Marathas. In the circumstances peace was concluded,, 
though, from, the nature of the case, it was bound to be of short duration. 
According to the terms of the treaty Thomas retained the plundered wealth 
and in addition he was to get 1,35,000 rupees. Certain districts were ceded 
to him, the more important ones being Badsikri, Jamaipur and Tohana 
from Patiala, Kanhori from Kaithal and Sufaydo from Jhind. The Sikhs 
agreed not to molest Rai Ilyas who became a protege of Thomas. Besides, 
Patiala was “to keep two battalions of infantry in constant pay who were 
to be stationed for the defence of the Punjab frontier, as a mutual safe- 
guard to either party'’. The exact date of the treaty is not known; pro- 
bably it was concluded at the end of March 1800 .^ 2 ^ 

When the result of the desultory warfare is weighed the advantage is 
found to lie on the side of Thomas, Inspite of his occasional reverses and 
in opposition to a numerically stranger army he managed on the whole to 
have his way and to conclude an agreement on favourable teimis. His 
superiority lay in the mobility of his army; and the weakness, of- his eiieniy 


10 The places mentioned here are in Ludhiana District which then, roughly speak- 
ing, formed the territory of Rai Ilyas. ' The Patiala army had moved to Gungrana 
which is in Ludhiana District and had a clash with Thomas’ at Barondi. Jodha. 
Mansur are now two villages, a furlong apart. 

11 It is 5 miles south west of .Dhari. Sufaydo. mentioned: below is 36 miles north- 
east of Hansi. 

J. Collins the Resident with Sindhia writing, to. the Governor-General under 
date February 22, 1800 says that “the troops of Thomas have evacuated the terri- 
tories of the Raja of Patiala after committing great depredations”. By the treaty 
v'ith Thomas the Maharaja agreed to treat his sister well. She died in T856 Samvat' 
which ended about the middle of April 1800: . According to Francklin the raid lasted; 
for seven months. From these premises I conclude that the raid began in September 
1799 and the treaty was made at the end of March 1800 
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was caused by the lack of cooperation among the different leaders each of- 
whom was influenced by his separate interest. The divided command pre- 
vented the execution of plans with promptitude which alone can ensure 
success In military transactions. Be that as it may, the spring of the year 
1800 saw Thomas at the apogee of his power; and with some justifleation’ 
he could write, as he did, that “he was the dictator in all the countries , 
south of the Sutlej.’’ ■ 

He jdid not confine himself to the south of the riyer. After the Patiala 
campaign of 1800 he made a bold attempt to seize Hahore which he intend- 
ed to make the capital of his future empire. He got within four marches- 
of the place, beating repeatedly back the opposing Sikhs. But on hearing 
of an attack on his defenceless country by Perron, he abandoned his pur- 
pose and returned home with a rapidity of movement which astounded 
the General. This must have taken place towards, the end of the year 
1800 . Perron thought of a cheap way of curbing the raider. But he was 
much more clever and his position was much stronger than the General 
had supposed. But it is clear that in the second half of 1800 Perron 
recognised the need of crushing Thomas who had become ''a promoter of 
disturbance” in the north-western frontier of Sindhia’s doniinions. But. 
the time was not yet ripe for making an organised effort against him. The • 
reasons were given by Col. J, Collins, the Besident with Sindhia, who, 
under date Fatehgarh July 26, 1800, wrote to the Governor- General thus: 
‘‘Though I can have little doubt that Mr. Perron is jealous of the growing 
power of Mr. Thomas and would willingly crush it whenever a convenient 
opportunity occurred, yet I am inclined to think that he will if .possible, 
avoid coming to immediate hostilities with that officer as well on account 
of the force he commands which is far from contemptible^^ as in considera- 
tion of Mr. Thomas connection with Begum Samru who now accompanies' 
M. Perron and whose assistance is of importance in this juncture”. The * 
final struggle was only postponed. In the meantime Gen. Perron strength- 
ened himself by an alliance with the Cis-Sutlej Sikhs. 

It has been noted that the Sikh rulers concluded the treaty with* 
Thomas on the terms mentioned above with a view only to gain time for 
forming a league against him. They did not lose much time to send their 
agents to Delhi for the purpose. Bhag Singh, Lai Singh and Patiala 
Sardars Chain Singh and Hamir Singh reached the imperial capital. But 
Gen. Perron was then residing in his kothi (Saheb Bagh) situated midway 
between Koil and Aligarh. The Patiala envoys went there and accompanied ’ 
the General back to Delhi. The Wajib^ul-Arz was considered and the terms 
settled (SOth Eabia II, Julus 43, corresponding to September 19, 1800). 
Naturally enough, the prime request was for a body of disciplined troops 
for the purpose of expelling Thomas from Hansi. Perron acceded to the 
request and expressed the opinion that Thomas would be expelled not only 
from Hansi but ‘from wheresoever he might be’. The fourth term related 


13 Major L. F. Smith’s Account of the Uegular Cor'pa commanded hy WuTOfean$^ 
in the service of the Native Princes of India, pp. 21 Sq. 

1*^ Coiiins was informed that Thomas’ force in 1800 consisted of 7 battalions of 
infantry, 500 cavalry 20 field pieces of artillery and 4 howitzers. According to 
Smith, Thomas in 1801 raised his party, to 10 battalions with 60 pieces of cannon, 
and secured a country yielding 3 lakhs a year. 

34.5 
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rco the restoration of the places which woiild be recovered from the intriid- 
:-er. The fifth clause stipulated that the payment for the aid was to be 
made in instalments- The sixth and seventh clauses contained provisions 
as to what would be done in case the other members of the confederacy 
Eai Ilyas of Eaikot and Jaswant Singh of Nabha) did not duly pay 
their contributions for the eiiterprise. 

General Perron was not unwilling to render help to the Sikhs to crush 
Thomas. But circumstances prevented ‘immediate assistance. For some 
time past Dauiatrao Sindhia had been carrying on correspondence with 
Thomas w'itli a view to indiice him to enter Maratha service. The reason 
for it was. that Sindhia’s afiairs at that time ‘wore an unfavourable aspect' 
■on aceoiuit of the hostility of the Bais and Lakwa Dada, and, above ail, 
of Yasliwantrao Holkar. Hence an endeavour was made to induce Thomas 
■to join his forces with those of Perron to fight against the enemies of 
Bindhia. In execution of the policy Gen. Perron carried oh negotiations 
■ and succeeded so far as to prevail upon Thomas to meet him at Bahadur- 
cgarii, 15 miles west of DeM. The conference (Aug. 19-20, 180.1) broke up 
without achieving anything. The result was not unexpected. As a loyal 
British subject Thomas could not agree to serve under a I''renehman, 
'Moreover to bind himself down to an agreement of service was to deprive 
himself of the freedom of plundering the Sikhs at his pleasure. This 
freedom it was safe for him to enjoy at least so long as Daulatrao Bindhia 
had to contend against internal dissensions and external aggressions. 

Though negotiations for an agreement broke down yet Gen. Perron 
: showed no immediate intention of declaring war on Thomas. But his 
hands were soon forced. After the conference Thomas, in order to create 
■misunderstanding between Perron and Vaman rao (arnil of Kanod), handed 
• over to the latter the district of Jhajjar which the former intended to 
bestow on M. Pilose. Then he retreated to Hansi whence He led another 
foray into Jhind. In consequence of this renewed depredation the Bikli 
- chiefs pressed Perron to fulfil his engagement for assistance. He hesitated. 
But when they threatened “to seek a reconciliation with Thomas'’, the 
'long- deferred war was declared. 

The war lasted from September to December, 1801. The third brigade 
— the worst in Bindhia 's service — ^w'as detached by Perron to carry on the 
'Operations. It was commanded by Major Louis Bourquien, though during 
the siege of Georgegarh he was superseded by Pedrons. Georgegarh fell, 
and Thomas, escaped to HansP"^ (Nov. 10) where he was besieged till Dee. 
:29 when possession was taken of the fort. According to Smith the final 
surrender took place on Januai-y 1, 1802; and the fallen foe was given a 

battalion of sepo^-s which escorted him to the English frontier. Perron 
was highly displeased with Bourquien for coming to an accommodation 

-with Thomas. 


Collins to the GoTernor-General dated Fatehgarh September 10, 1801. For the 
terms offered to Thomas, Francklin or Smith may be read. 

^6 Collins to the Governor-General dated Fatehgarh September 10, 1801, ptsra. 5. 

17 The distance between Georgegarh and Hansi is 60 miles. But Tliomas took 
a circuitous route, covering 120 miles in 24 hours. 

Collins to Governor-General, Camp near Hindaun January 8, 1802. Perron 
wanted it to be a war of extermination. , Thomas, however, died soon ofter — at 
!.Bahramptir on August 22, 1802. 
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111 tile waxv against Thomas the Sikhs iielxied Bourquien. From the 
Wajib-uI-Arz we do not get an exact idea of the nature and extent of the 
: assistance promised by the Sikh ruk^^^ L. F. Smith tells us that they had 
.agreed to assist Perron with 5 lakhs of rupees and 10,000 cavalry. GoL J. 
Coiliiis^^ was informed that / ‘ to chiefs had engaged to pay Perron 

Es. 50,000 per month for six months certain’ h Information from Patiala 
^sources substantially confirms the statement of Smith. Francklin notes 
that Gurdit Singh, Blianga Singh, Jodh Singh (Kalsia) and other Sikh 
chiefs came with their forces To cooperate with Bourquien. From Patiala 
the aid in troops does not seem to have been considerable. Be that as 
it may, the point for us to note is how^ the common danger from Thomas 
brought the Sikhs and the Marathas together for an alliance. The pact of 
:aid made in September 1800 developed into a treaty of friendship after 
the fall of Thomas. “A deed of friendship was ivritten between the Maha- 
:ra;ja of Patiala and Gen. Perron” on Eamzan 21, 1216 (January 26, 1802). 
The friends and enemies of one party became the friends and enemies of 
the other. They bound themselves not to lend ear to any proposal from 
persons attempting to cause disunity among them. 

The friendship thus formed by treaty w’-as confirmed by subsequent 
. actions ; and apparently, utmost cordiality of relations existed between Gen. 
Perron and the Maharaja of Patiala. In the beginning of March 1802 the 
Dewan of Patiala ^waited on GenV Perron wdio presented him with a Khelat. 
It w’as also agreed tiiat a mutual exchange of turban should take place; ' 
hence the Dewan brought to Patiala a turban on behalf of the General. 
Towards the end of the same month Perron who had gone to pay his per- 
sonal respects to Daulatrao Sindhia took advantage of “the occasion to 
introduce a Vakil from Patiala who presented a nazar of 100 gold mohurs 
-on the part of his master ”.20 In Gol. Collins' letters there are aisO' other 
references to Dewan Chain Singh having gone to Gen. Perron, and to his 
‘having been received with marked distinction by the General. 

The friendship w’as a diplomatic ruse. Under its cloak Perron was 
' insidiously proceeding to reduce the Sikh rulers to a position of subordina- 
tion. After the fall of Thomas Bourquien w’-ent to the Ois- Sutlej country 
• ostensibly to cement the friendship but really to collect the money promised 
under the pact. His exactions among the Sikh chiefs excited great dis- 
content in that part so much so that the Maharaja of Patiala wrote to Coi. 
Collins “pressing for a renewal of the former friendly correspondence that 
■subsisted between them”. Bourquien's extortionate demands^^ coupled 
with the arrogance of his conduct left on the Sikh rulers “an unfavourable 
opinion of Perron’s friendly disposition towards them”. In effect then, 
the fall of Thomas extended Maratha influence, if not authority, xipto the 
Hutiej. 

Perron's ambition did not stop there. He w^as free to entertain more 
•ambitious ideas. By the middle of 1802 Sindhia *s alffairs had considerably 
improved on account of the disappearance of Thomas, the submission of the 


la Letter to the Governor-General, dated Fatehgarh September 19, 1801. 

20 Letters of Collins dated Camp near Ujjain March 8 and 30, 1802; Fatehgarh 
^October 10, 1802. 

21 Collins’ letter dated Fatehgarh June 4,, 1802. 
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Bais, the death of Lakwa Dada and' the friendship of the Cis-Sutlej rulers. 
These happenings relieved 'PeiTon of some. of his serious .preoccupations and 
made him free to divert his main attention to the Gis-Sutlej territory and 
to., the 'Punjab beyond the Sutlej. The, Besident with ..Siiidhia wrote on 
July 4, 1802 thus: Should he (Perron) retain his present command two- 
years longer,, J. have .no doubt that 'he. will,- during 'this period,., subdue the'- 
P.unjab entirely or. oblige the' principal" men of that country to' become tri- 
butary to Maharaja Dauiatrao Sindhia in like manner as the Bajput princes, 
now are'’. 

Perron wanted to utilize the Iriendehip of the Cis-Sutlej rulers in fur-^ 
thering his ambitious designs on the Punjab beyond the Sutlej w-here Banjit 
Singh -was establishing his authority. The instrument of the General lor- 
the purpose was Baja Bhag Singh who w^as maternal uncle to Maharaja 
Banjit Singh. The ruler of Jhind accompanied by vakils on the part of* 
Perron and Saheb Singh, w^ent to Banjit Singh with presents. The object 
of the visit was to induce the ruler of Lahore to enter into political connec- 
tion with Dauiatrao Sindhia and to come down to the Sutlej where Major- 
Louis awaited him for reception and Gen. Perron for conference. These 
negotiations (April to June 1802) came to naught. Banjit Singh though*, 
reciprocating their friendly feelings resisted every mode of persuasion for a 
meeting with Perron on the Sutlej. Purther in the autumn of 1802 a vio^* 
lent quarrel broke out between Perron and Bourquien, ‘'in consequence of 
which the latter was put under close arrest on the very day -when he was 
to have set off for Hanai, accompanied by Lai Singh of Kaithai in order- 
to take the cpmmand of the troops, destined to act against the Sikhs ’ '.22 

Bourquien was temporarily under a cloud. There were other generals, 
more capable and faithful than he. It was not the arrest of Bourquien 
that stood in the way of the Punjab enterprise. The situation underwent 
a change on account of the Treaty of Bassein (Dec. 31, 1802). It was fol- 
lowed by troubles which, brewing for some time, broke out in a war during 
the course of which Gen. Perron and Major Louis Bourquien disappeared 
from the stage of history. 


22 Collins to Governor-General, Fatehgarh October 10, 1802. 



, : Mayiirbliaiij Dnrmg lawab Mvardi Khan’s Expedition to Orissa in 

mi .and mg. " 

[By Mr. P. Acharya, B.Sc.] 

In January, 1741, Nawab Alivardi Khan marched from Murshidabad with 
a large army ■ against Eustam' Jang, the Nawab Nazim of Orissa who threw 
up an intreiichment from the mountains ofNeelgury^ to the river, and there 
waited the arrival of Aly vardy Ehan unsuspicious of the treachery of Mekhless 

•Khan.,""': 

"‘ Alyvardy Khan arrived at Midnapore by rapid marches ; and, after en- 
gaging in his interest the Zemindars of that quarter, proceeded to Jelasore, 
where he encamped. At Eaj ghaut on the opposite side of the river Sebunrekha, 
the Moorbunge rajah had garrisoned another tannah, and thrown up an en- 
trenchment. All Alyvardy Khan’s attempts to gain him were ineffectual • 
but at last Alyvardy Khan ordered his artillery cannonade the place, when 
the rajah and his men deserted the post, and retreated into the jungles. He 
then marched forward, unmolested, to Eamchunderpoor, between four and 
five cose from Moorshed Kuiy Khan’s entrenchment. 2 ” 

In the battle of Phulwarighat (March 1741) near Balasore, Eustam Jang 
was defeated and soon after Alivardi Khan occupied Cuttack and appointed 
his nephew Saulat Jang as the Governor of Orissa and returned to Bengal most 
probably before the monsoon. Saulat Jang was unfit for governmg the newly 
acquired Province of Orissa and in the month of August, 1741, he with his 
family was placed under confinement by Mirza Baqar, the son-in-law of Eustam 
Jang and having thus restored his authority in Orissa he re-conquered Midna- 
pore and Hijli. Upon this Alivardi Khan decided to march into Orissa to 
vindicate his power and prestige and after a short skirmish Mirza Baqar left 
Cuttack for Deccan early in December 1941. After staying at Cuttack for 
about three months Alivardi Khan appointed Shaikh Masum as the Governor 
of Orissa and returned to Bengal after finishing administrative arrangements 
in Orissa. 

“ When Alivardy Khan arrived at Balasore, he resolved to punish the 
Moorbunje rajah, for having joined Mirza Banker. The rajah resided at 
Hirhirpoore^, and was then celebrating his nuptials, not thinking it possible 
that Alyvardy Khan would attempt to molest him, surrounded by jungles and 
mountains. Alyvardy Khan advanced, with fire and sword, putting great 
numbers to death, making prisoners of women and children, burning the towns 
and villages, and carr^dng off the cattle. The rajah and his family took refuge 
indhe 'mountains A’ t 


^ Maiilavi Abdus Salam, the translator of puts ‘ Tilgadi ’ in place 

Gladwin’s ‘ Neelgary ’ (ISTilgiri). His reading ‘ river Jon * seems to be a mistake for the 
river Sona, a tributary of the Burabaiang. Vasu in his the Archaeological Survey of 

Mayurbhafijf p. 13, has attempted to identify * Tilgadhi ’ with ‘a rocky region called 
* Tilgaclia ’ in MayurbhanJ which is not very helpful. 

® Gladwin’s A Narrative of the Government of Bengal Calcutta 1906, Bangabasi 
reprint from the edition of 1788, p. 100. 

® Hariharpur, the former capital of Mayurbhanj. 



Gulam Husain Salim, the author of Biyaz-us-Salatmi narrates the aecount ■ 
of the Ma3mrbhanj affairs in detail and adds the name of the reigning Prince of ‘ 
MayurbhaBj. , He writes^" that Onthe banks of the Tiver'SabaurifehafSubarna^ 
:rekha), at thefferrjrof.Eajghat,:^RaJah Jagardhar BhanJ.; Zamindar of Mor- 
bhanjj had established; a garrison, of his Chawars'®, and ■.Khandaits and had,, 
orected entrenchments.® . 

He again writes as foilo'ws 

Inasmuch as Jagat Isar, Rajah of MorbhanJ, had taken sides with ' 
Mirza Baqir, and had not submitted to the authority of Mahabat Jang, the 
latter was in anxiety owing to his insolence. Therefore, on arrival of the port 
of Balasore, he girded up his loins in order to chastise the Rajah. The latter 
was at Hariharpur which contained his mansion, and was at the time plunged 
in pleasures and amusements. His knowledge of the denseness of the forests 
that surrounded him, coupled with his command of numerous hordes of Cha- 
wars and Khandaits, made himself insolent and so he did not pull out the 
cotton of heedlessness from the ear of sense, not cared for the army of Ali 
Yardi Khan. All Vardi Khan’s army stretching the hand of slaughter and 
rapine, set about looting and sacking the populations, swept the Rajah’s 
dominion with the broom of spoliation, captured the women and children of the 
Khandaits and Chawars, and sowed dissensions amongst them. The Rajah 
seeing the superiority of Ali Vardi Khan’s army, with his effects, followers and. 
dependents, lied to the top of a hill, and hid himself in a secret fastness, beyond, 
the ken of discovery. Ali Vardi Khan then subjugated the tract of MorbhanJ , 
shewed no quarter, and mercilessly carried fire and sword through its limits. 

* * On receiving the news of approach of Mahratta free- 

booters, Mahabat Jang abandoned the pursuit of the MorbhanJ Rajah, and 
withdrew towards Bengal. 

As yet Ali Vardi Khan had passed through the forests of Morbhanji 
when the army of Mahratta freebooters swooped down from the direction 
of Chaklah of Bardwan.^ ” 

Sayar-uUMutahherin furnishes us with an account of the affairs of Mayur- 
bhanj which materially differs from the above quotations which is narrated 
there as one of the cause of discontents of the Afghan troops and ofiicers headed 
by Mustafa Khan against the act}ions of the Kaw^ab Alivardi Khan. At the 
instigation of Mustafa Khan Alivardi Khan resolved to fight with the Marha- 
tas^, but in the actual field some of the Afghan Commanders lagged behind 
and at this the Naw’^ab ‘‘ concluded that they must be dissatisfied with him.^ ” 
On coming to the last '' subject of discontent ” the author of Sayar-ul-Muta- 
kherin writes as follows : — 

‘‘ But as if all these subjects of discontents had not sufficiently operated, 
on their minds, the Viceroy had added another of late, which gave general 
offence, and in particular sunk deep in Mustapha-qhan’s mind. It was this : 
As the army in its late expedition to Oressa was passing through the possessions 

®Br. K. K. Butta takes Chawars to be the mixed Kshetris by caste. In Mayiirfohanj 
the term Chiiada is applied to all aboriginai people who formerly served as Faiks in large 
numbers and there are also many Faiks who hold hereditary land grants for their service.. 
Khandaits are not mixed Kshetris. They are a warrior caste in Orissa from which, 
ancient Oriya Faiks were generally recruited, 

® Biyaz-us-Salatin (English translation p. 327.) 

’ Ibid, p. 337-38. 

8 Seir Mutaqherin Calcutta reprint 1902, Vol. I, p. 378. 

» Ibid,, p. 379. 
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of tile Radja of Mohiir^ieiidj, it had been exceedingly harassed by that Prince^ . 
who had vowed a personal attachment to Mirza-bakyr, and seemed ambitious^ 
to give proofs of it at this particular conjecture. He had even been guilty^, 
they sajT-, of some excesses. A conduct so characterised could not fail to render 
Mm an object of wrath for the Viceroy, who on his side, resolved to make an ex- 
ample of him on his return from the expedition. The Radja sensible now of his 
danger, had throv/n himself into the arms of Mustapha-qhan, who interceded , 
vigorously for him. But this intercession of his had been taken so ill, that it 
had even produced some very severe looks, with a severe reprimand. A few 
moments after an order was given to Mir-adjaafer to dispatch the man, the 
inGment he should make his appearance in the hall of the audience ; for the 
Radja finding his application to the General had produced nothing but further 
token of wrath, had resolved to risk a visit on his own bottom ; and he came 
without a safe conduct. But the hall being already taken possession of by 
Mir-djaafer qhan, who filled it with armed men, the Gentoo no sooner made 
his appearance, than he -was set upon instantly, and hacked to pieces ; whilst 
all his attendants were sought out and knocked down, as if it had been a hunt- 
ing match. After this execution his country had been thoroughly plundered 
and sacked to the great regret to the general, who conceived his honour 
deeply wmunded in this whole management. All these transactions having 
taken place a few^ days before the arrival of the Mahrattas had discontented 
not only the General himself, but every one of the Afghan Commanders, who 
as well as their soldiers, looked out for a favourable moment for quitting the = 
service, nor did they make any secret of their intensions.^® 

It is rather strange that the author of Eiyaz-uS‘Salatin who took sufficient 
care to record the names of the Ruler puts two names in two places of his 
narrative. 

“ Rajat Jagardhar Bhanj Zamindar of Morbhanj ” was prominent during 
the finst expedition in 1741 and ‘ Jagat Isar ’ Rajah of Morbhanj * * 

seeing the superiority of Ali Vardi Khan’s army, with his effects, followers and 
dependents fled to the top of a hill, ‘‘at the time of his return during the second 
expedition in 1742.” But the author however remains silent about the assas- - 
gination of Ruler of Mayurbhanj as recorded in Seyer-nl-Mutakherin. 

Messrs. N. N. Vasu and R. D. Banerjee and Dr. K. K. Dutta have 
tried to identify these personalities mentioned in Riyaz-us-Salatin but none 
of them have been fully successful. Mr. Vasu writes : — “ It would be alto- 
gether different if we take Jagardhar and Jateswar to be the names of one and 
the same person, and consider them to have been erroneously used to represent 
separate personalities. 

Be that as it may, it is true that after the assassination 
of Chakradhar Bhanja, Mayurbhanj was greatly troubled by the ravages 
of the Muhmmedam army.^^ Mr. Banerji took * Jagat Isar ’ of the Persian . 
text to be ^ J agadisvar ^ ^ ’ and w^vote the following : — ■ 

‘‘ The name of this Chief is omitted in the gebeologies accepted by the 
Mayurblianj State, In the Persian Original it is once written Jagardhar and 
again Jagadisvara. The king may be the same as Chakradhara Bhanja who 
was the successor of Baghunatha Bhanja and the predecessor of Damodar 


10 md> p. 381. 

11 Archaeological Survey of Mayurbhanj, p. 18. 
1® History of Orissa, Vol. II, pp, 78 and 82. 
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."'Bhanjaj since Cliakradiiar written in Persian can easily ' be, m 
■■Jagardliar.3-3,’’ , 

' Br. 'K. K, Duttabas also adopted the rendering of Jagadisvara Bhanja’^^ 
quoting authority ' of Biyaz-us-Salatin and ' Yusuf, but ' , Eiyas-us-Salatin' 
'■■contains ^ Jagat Isar - and I. have not verified the text of Yusuf. 

The Sanskrit rendering of ' Jagat Isar ' of the Persian text would be either 
Jagadisvara or Jagatesvara and so also Jagardhar ’ according to Mr.' Baner- 
jee^s suggestion, would be Chakradhar or Chakradhara. Maulavi Abdus Salain 
has suggested the identification of ' Chapra’ with ' jobra and similarly 
® Jagaidhar ’ -would be Chakradhar. Thus we find that the names of Chakra- 
^ dhara, Jagatesvara or Jagadisvara are expected to be found in the genealogical 
table of the rulers of Mayurbhanj in 1741 and 1742 A.D. 

Now let us see how the Oriya records from Mayurbhanj help us in correctly 
identifying the persons found from the Persian sources. 

According to Vansanucharita of Mayurbhanj House the following genea- 
logical table furnishes us with the names of the rulers from 1660 to 1760 A.D. 

Maharaja 
Trivikrama 
Bhaaja Deva 
(1600-1688 A.D.) 


Maharaja Sarbesvara Chhotaraya Jagadisvara Rautaraya Riiipesvara 
Bhaaja Beva Bhanja Deva Bhaaja Deva 

(1688-1711 A. D.) I 


Maharaja Yiravikramadity 
Bhanja Deva 
(1711-1727 A. D.) 

Maharaja Raghunaiha 
Bhanja Deva 
(1727-1749) 

(died childless) Maharaja Chakradhar 

Bhanja Deva 
(1749-1760) 

In Vansanucharita it is recorded that Maharaja Raghunatha Bhanja Deva 
• succeeded his father -while he was a baby of 6 months old on the 18th of 
Vaisakha in 1134 Amli Sal. He married the daughter of Maharaja of Sambal- 
pur and on his way back the Mahrattas appeared in Orissa, But no reference 
to the war with Alivardi KJian is found in Vansanucharita. It is found in 
Gladwin’s ' Narrative ’ and in Riyaz-us-Salatin that the merry-making -w^as 
going on at Hariliarpur, the capital of the State, when Alivardi Khan arrived 
there and it may be supposed that Maharaja Baghunatha Bhanja was married 
in Phalgun (February and March) of 1742 A.D. when he was only 15 years 
old and he died at the age of 23 on the 1st day of Vichha (November and 
December) in 1157 Amli or 1749 A.D. As he was minor almost throughout 
: his short career, it seems that the administration of the State was conducted 


Ibidt p. 78. Footnote 4. 

Alivardi and his times ^ p* 54. 
Biyaz-m-Salatin, p. 334, note 1, 
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by bis grand-uncle Jagatesvar Bbanja and nncle Cbakradbar Bbanja who sides, 
witb Biistam Jang and Mirza Baqar supporting the cause of righteousness* 
It may be supposed that the author of Eiyaz^us-Salatin took them to be rulers 
of Ma3uirbhanj and described as such in his work. 

There are 9 Sanads granted by Maharaja Raghunatha Bhanja now pre- 
served in the Museum , at Baripada and they furnish us with Amli year 1137 
.(Anka,5);il44: (Anka 13), 1146, (Anka 15),. 1148, 1150 (Anka 21), 1151' (Anka : 
22) and Anka 25. 

Out of these the Khiching Sanad of the Amli year ■ 1151 and Anka year 22,, 
is important as it^ discloses:' the fact '.that the landed property of' Jagatesvara,: 
Bhanja was granted to the Thakurni of Khiching who is the patron deity 
of the ruling House of Mayurbhanj. So it may be concluded that Jagatesvara 
Bhanja Beva was assassinated by Alivardi Khan. 

The seal of the Sanad of which a photograph is enclosed herewith bears a 
peacock facing to the left with an inscription in Bevanagiri— '' Srimat Yira- 
vikramaditya Suta Sri Raghunatha nripa ’’ The signature ^ Eadhakrishna ^ 
in Bevanagiri is also met with in the Sanad. 

Text of the Sanad. 

L. 1, &n Jagannatha Sarana &i Khichingesvari charane Parana 

L. 2. &imat Sri Raghunatha Bhanja Beva Maharajankara 

L. 3, Basupurapidhara Saraddra Adhikari Mahapatra Pdncha- 

L. 4. naekaku maidha lekha / 22 anka sana 1151 sala Bhanu di24 

L. 5. nara /E nimante agyah deluh/Adipura vije Sri Sri &i Thakurainka 

L. 6. devotraku Svi Jagatesvara Bhanja gosaimvava 

L. 7. anka chhadi dela Sukuruli gam khanja kari did ydi- 

L. 8. thild/Ethaku e dine ehdnka jdgri tale e gam khanja 

L. 9. kari did jivare e pratibadalaku savika sadavra- 

L. 10. ta khanja Kerekera gam sae dasa ta 110 anica e de- 

L. 11. votraku khanja kari did gald./E gdiii desimanta 

L. 12. gachha-machha upuripaepanchaka vdvasavava khandakha- 

L. 13. ndiyana bhdibhaga mudli ogera khanja gala/E 

L. 14. hirupe e gamra sevaku de karau thivd/ehi 

L. 15. dgyan e gampradhana parajdku/E Parichhd Govardhana 

L. 16. Bhanja vdvumkathdre ruju hoi e 

L. 17. kara panchd sujhd-vujhd kariva/E pramana/E pramana. 

English TraTislation, 

(This is a sanad of) Maharaja Raghunatha Bhanja Beva who seeks pro- 
tection from Jagannath and the feet of Khichingesvari, the Goddess of Khi- 
ching. 

It is written to the Sardar, Adhikari, Mahapatra, Panchanayaka of the 
pir of Basupur (Baspur), dated the 24th Bhanu (early January) of 1151 Sal 
(1744 AB.), and the 22 anka year of the Prince, The order is issued to this 
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‘effect that the Tillage Sukruli belonging to my grand-niicle Sri Jagatesvara 
Biiaiija, was dedicated to tlie Tbakurani present at Adipiir, Khicbing. This 
day the vlEage is granted to her Jagiri (service tenure) and in return to this 
Rs. 110 of the village of Kerkera, formerly allotted for the purpose of Sadavrata 
(gift) is dedicated to her incliiding the rights of the limits rents derived from 
the forest and 'fishery, other irregular' -cesses, rights of division, and brothers’ 
share etc. In this way the rents and cesses will be realised for the purposes of 
the worship of Tbakurani. This order is issued to the Pradliaii (head man) 
and the tenants of the village to settle all these rents (kara) cesses (Paiicha) 
with Govardhana Bhanja Babu, the Paricbba (manager). This order is do be 
treated as authoritative. 

(Notes on Revenue terms) 

The terms Saradara, Adhikari, Mahapatra, Pancha-nayak, Gliadai and 
Gadamaiika occur in the Sanads of Maharaja Sarvesvara Bhanja and Maharaja 
•Jadiinatha Bhanja. I am unable at present, to account for the proper use of 
these terms, but I suggest the following : 

Saradara. — It is a designation of the revenue officer in the division of a 
Pir. He collects the revenue from the Pradhans of the villages and deposits 
it in the State Treasury. 

Adhikari. — This designation is given to a person having religious control 
■over the people of the Pir. 

Mahapatra. — ^This designation is given to a person having military powers 
in the Pir. He was the head of Paiks enjoying lands for their service. 

Ghadai. — ^Possibly keeper of stores, 

Gadamalika. — The person enjoying this designation was entrusted to the 
protection of the fort of the Pir. 

In his ' Patna University Readership lecture 1931 ’ entitled Bfiiar and 
Orissa during the fall of the Mughal Empire ” Sir J. N. Sarkar, Kt., C.I.E., has 
discussed the historical value of works written by Persian authorities at pp. 6 
to 12. According to his estimate Sayal-ul-Mutahherin is the most important 
^and detailed history of these eastern provinces. He further writes “ Tarikh- 

i-Bangala by Salimullah, written by order of Henry Vansittart, Governor of 
Bengal from 1760 to 1764, and translation incompletely and incorrectly by 
Brands Gladwin under title of A Narrative of the Transaction in Bengal {1788) 
and Eiyaz-us-Salatin has so independent value as it is a mere compilation. 

^ ^ Moreover Biyaz has incorporated the earlier accounts of Sa- 

limullah with only a few changes. The English version of Sayar and Saiim- 
ullah are very unreliable 

I have not been able to verify the quotations made in this paper with the 
original and so I had to depend on the English translation. Dr. K. K. Dutta 
also in his Alivardi and his times refer to another aunthor named Yusuf whom 
I have not consulted. It has been narrated by Ghuiam Husain and Salimullah 
thgtt Mayurbhanj country was ‘‘ thoroughly plundered and sacked after the 
flight of the ruler to the hills by the army of Alivardi Khan, but the author of 
Eiyaz narrates at page 337 that Alivardi Khan subjugated the tract of 
Morbhanj and in the next page it is narrated by him that on receiving the 
news of the approach of Mahratta free-booters, Mahabat Jang (Alivardi) 
abandoned the pursuit of the Mayurfohanj Raja and went towards Bengal. 
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From this it is not safe to arrive at the conclusion that Alivardi Khan 
subdued the territory ofMayurbhanj and reduced it ' to submission as 
has been suggested by Dr. K. K. Butta in his book at page 54, The evidence 
-of ‘ submission ’ on the part of the ruler of Mayurbhanj is found only in the 
account of Biyaz which ' is not'. entirely ■ trustworthy. Alivardi^ Khan’s 
expeditions to Orissa and subsequent Marhatta, inroads in Bengal gave the 
rulers of Mayurbhanj an opportunity of occupying an unique position on the 
northern frontiers of Orissa which they maintained upto the British' conques 
of Orissa in 1803. . . 




■ : Mirat-aKHa^aig.l- - 

[By Gaptam Maharaj Kumar Eaghubir Sink, D. Litt,, LL.B.] 

The Jaipur Akhbarats for tbe reigns of the successors of Aurangzib have 
«only very recently been made available to us, and now they naturally take 
the first place among the primary sources for the history of the period. How- 
•ever, before that event the main sources of our information and study of 
these decades were the official or private histories, a few personal memoirs 
and some collections of private or official letters. But even the number of 
the Jaipur Akhbarats for each year begins to be less and less from the fifth 
year of the reign of Farrukhsiyar, and the Jaipur collection abruptly ends 
with the deposition of that monarch, there being just a few Akhbarats in the 
Jaipur State archives for the fifth, ninth and the fifteenth years of Muhammad 
.Shah’s reign. 

In my search for the primary sources for the history of the momentous 
years that folowed the deposition of Farrukhsiyar, I came across the des- 
cription of a Persian Ms. in the Bodleian Library, which is spoken of as a 
very large and valuable collection of historical deeds, documents and statistical 
registers of the revenues and expenses of the Indian Empire, especially for 
the years 1719-1727, in a strict chronological order”. I got the entire Ms. 
microfilmed, and now these micro-films have been printed off as well. A 
full and thorough examination of the Ms. makes it clear that this work is of 
first rate importance, and should easily take its place among the primary 
sources for the history of the period it covers. 

Other contents of the Ms, — ^The manuscript containing this important 
iistorical work runs into 489 folios. Some leaves are missing at the end. 
The writing is very large and distinct nastaliq, and the Ms. has been copied 
by more than one hand. In the centre column is written the main historical 
work Mirdt-al’Haqdiq ”, which is the subject of this paper, while in the 
margins all around there is copied quite a different work. Two different 
works cover between them the margin of the entire Ms. The first is a collec- 
tion of miscellanies, which runs from ff. 1 to 406a, the important details of 
which are given by Sachau and Ethe under No. 1239 of the Catalogue (VoL I, 
pp. 753-756). The second one is an incomplete copy of Latdif-^-Tawdif'\ 
which runs from fol. 4066 to the end. The details of this incomplete work 
are given under No. 457 of the Catalogue (Vol. I, P./430). Both of these 
works, copied in the margin, have no historical value, and hence do not require 
any further attention in the course of this paper. 

“ Mirdt-aUHctqdiq ” and its contents,- — Mirdt-al-Haqdiq ” which is the 
subject of this paper, was compiled by Aitmad Ali Khan. After he had 
completed the work, he asked one Hafiz Muhammad Husain, who was leading 
a life of obscurity to write a preface to this work saying, you write a dihachd 
to this book so that your name will be associated with it and will thus become 
known to others”. Thus in 1725-26 (1138 A. H.) Hafiz Muhammad Husain 
wrote the dihachd and entitled it Safdi^Aina 

^Bodleian Library, Oxford, Persian Ms. Fraser No. 124. Sachau and Ethe’s Catalo- 
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The main work by ■ Aitmad AH Eian is, further sub-divided into two» 
parts. The first part, which runs from f. 4:9a to £ 128a, comprises a short 
history of India rnimmg from Babar-down to'.the year 1718, and other miscel- 
laneous information. The account of the Emperors is very scrappy and ia 
very often limited to the dates of their accession and of their death. With 
the reign of Aurangzib the account begins to be a bit more detailed. Hafiz 
Muhammad Khan writes in his diMchd/' From the time of Aurangzib to that 
of Muhammad Shah in ail eight Emperors ascended the throne of Delhi, 
Aitmad All Khan was an eye-witness of many happenings, while many others^ 
were reported to him ; the details of all of these were collected by him, and have 
been compiled in the form of a book 

After carrying down the history to the year 1718, the author goes on to 
put down information and details of a good many things of historical, geo* 
graphical and of biographical interest. He gives short sketches of his own 
career and those of some other nobles then in Gujrat. To make his work 
complete in itself, Aitmad Ali Khan has given the names of the subahs of 
Hindustan, details of the Imperial mansabs, list of the kings of Delhi, the 
distances between the various cities and towns of India, and many other 
matters of a similar nature. Apparently much of this has been taken by him 
from the previous histories like Ain-i-Ahhari, But he has gone into the^ 
minutest details in all matters relating to Gujrat. 

The second part of MirdPahBaqdiq ” consists of the Mozridmchah 
which begins from £ 129a and goes on to the end of the Ms. It gives a daily 
register and statements. Usually there are daily entries, but in places the* 
happenings of more than a day are grouped together. The entries are- 
generally brief and do not run into more than two or three lines save in cases 
of important happenings. The events at the court of Delhi are reported. 
regularly ; and the happenings in the distant provinces as reported at the 
court also find an occasional mention in the Eozndmchah, It is worth a note 
that in this Boznmnchah also the events and happenings in Gujrat are reported- 
in full and many events of lesser importance have also been noted down. 
As such it is sure to be of great value in supplementing and correcting the- 
history of Gujrat during these years as given in ‘‘ Mirdt-i-Ahmadi ”, 

The first entry in the Eozndmchahis of ISSafar, 1130 A. H. (10 Jan. 1718). 
The author has not cared to give his reasons for beginning his Eozndmchah 
from this particular date. It goes down to 27 Jamadi-ul-awwal 1139 A. H, 
(9 Jan, 1727), when it ends abruptly as the last few pages are missing. Along 
with the date the author has given the year of the reign of the Emperor on . 
the ihxone (julusi Saneh)i but he has not been particular in correctl}^ noting the 
beginning of anew julusi during the reign of Muhammad Shah. He has, 

however, given the Hijri year also along with the julusi San and hence there 
can be no doubt about the correct date of the entry made there-under. In 
places the dates given in the Eozndmchah differ slightly from the accepted, 
ones. Dates of a few ev^ts as given in dibdchd also differ from those given in 
the Eozndmchah. 

To give the readers an idea of the exact nature of the contents and the- 
type of entries that are made in the Roznamchah, a full translation of the- 
entries for Shawwal lA2, Sanehjulu8i7, 1137 A, H. (June 2-13, 1725), has been 
given as Appendix B to this paper. 

Life^shetck of Aitmad Ali Aitmad Ali Khan, the author of the- 

work, was in the words of Hafiz Muhammad Husain Khan, for long in the^ 
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Borvicos of Eniperor Ala/ingir Ghazi, and. one of tlie trusted and select officers - 
of tile Empire. He was very fond of writing tiie ^ wdqidts When writing • 
his short history of India given in the first part of MiraUal-Haqdiq the 
author has thrown a good deal of light on his own career, and on the basis of 
the details given there, his life-sketch can thus be reconstructed. 

The author’s father Aitmad Ehan, also known as Mulla Tahir, was 
once the Hiwan of Ahmedabad.2 In June- July, 1689, he was made 
the diwan and faujdar of the Surat port vice Salabat Khan. He enjoyed a 
mansab of 2-hazari zdt. He continued to hold his post in Surat till his death 
on Wednesday, March 4, 1696. He was noted for his honesty and Khafi 
Khan has mentioned an incident to illustrate the same. (M. A. 331 • K K II 
380, 423.) , . . . 

The author’s original name was Muhammad Mohasin. In the 37th 
year of Aurangzib’s reign he was appointed a clerk at the port of Cambay in 
place of Mir Muhammad Sadiq. Early in 1696, his father fell seriously ill 
at Surat, and when the fact was reported to the Emperor, the author was 
ordered to leave some one as his deputy (ndib) at Cambay, and himself to 
go dowm to Surat to act as deputy to his father there. But his father 
did not recover from this illness, and on his death the author was appointed 
the Diwan of Ahmedabad (April, 1696). A year later he was transferred from 
there to Islampuri, the impe'rial base in the Deccan, was taken into the Imperial 
service, and was ordered to act as Diwan of Baharamand Khan’s forces, and 
Bakhshi and wdqid-nawis (news- writer) to E-uhuiiah Khan the Mir-Saman, 
Muhammad Amin Khan the Sadr, and Tarbiyat Khan the Mir Atish. 

In the 41st year of his reign, the Emperor granted the author the title 
of his father, viz,^ Aitmad Khan, promoted him and ordered him to join duty 
with Prince Bedar Bakht, where he was to act as Prince’s first Bakhshi, 
wdqid-nigdr, siwdnih-nigdr, darogha of artillery and darogha of muster, 
specially cavalry. After the fall of Panhala in May 1701, Aitmad Khan 
was appointed Bakhshi of the army which w^as sent under Bakhshi-uLmulk 
Fatahullah Khan Bahadur to capture the forts of Nandgir and Chandan- 
Wandan. On his return from this expedition he was appointed Bakhshi 
of the forces of Prince Azam, who had recently been appointed Governor of 
Gujrat. But it appears that before long he was recalled to the Emperor’s 
side. He -was once deputed to receive and escort even the Bakhshi- ul-mulk 
to the Emperor’s presence. 

In the 47th year of Aurangzib’s reign Aitmad Khan suffered a tempo- 
rary reverse, and he w^as disgraced for reasons not recorded. He was then in 
Burhanpur, whence he was ordered to proceed to Cambay and take up the 
duties of the mutsadcU there in the place of Muhammad Qasim. After one 
full year, howwer, the Emperor was pleased to admit that Aitmad Khan 
was innocent and once again restored him to favour. He w’as granted a 
promotion of 100 zdt and 100 horse over and above what he had originally 
enjoyed before his disgrace. From Cambay he was ordered to join his duties 
with Prince Azam, who was still in Gujrat, but before he could join, he received 
orders appointing him Diwan of the forces of Piruz Jang. He was granted 
a further promotion of 100 zdt and 40 horses. In the 49th year of Aurang- 
zib’s reign, he was transferred to the army of Prince Bedar Bakht, where he 

^Mirdt-i'Ahmadi, Baroda ©d. of text, i. 311 says Muhammad Tahir, afterwards 
entitled Amanat Khan and later Itimad Khan, was mad© diwan of Gujrat ; his son 
Mxthammad Muhasan Khan succeeded him* (Also see pp. 315, 333, etc*)* 
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was appointed the first BakhsM and of the Prince. He Joined 

•the Prince in Ujjain ( 0 . Sep. 1705).:' . ■ 

With the accession of Bahadur Shah there began a period of rise and 
prospmty for Aitmad Khan, In the second year of his reign Aitmad Khan 
received various favours and grants from the Princes. Through Prince 
dahan Shah he got further promotion, and now enjoyed a mansab of 1-hazari 
■ zdt and 800 horse. He was granted the faujdari of Baroda and Sankhera. 
He also received 8 lakhs dam as reward. Through Prince Jahandar Shah 
he was granted the parganahs of Nadiad as jagir which yielded a land-revenue 
of Bs. 2,20,000. He was also appointed to the office of chir&bdf-Khdnd 
».{scarf-weaviiig faotor}^ nnder Prince Jahandar Shah. Ghaziiiddin Piruz 
Jang entrusted him with the control of pargana Saoli, which yielded an income 
of 2,10,000 Mahmudi cohiB. The management of parganah. Bahadurpur was 
also entrusted to his care. It is not surprising that after this Atimad Khan 
appears to have assumed the title of ^Aitmad AH Khan as he is now onwards 
-referred to by that title. 

Aitmad AH Khan now yielded some influence with other officials of the 
province, and in the year 1122 A, H. (1709 A. D.) he successfully intervened 
/and got released one Shah lOialil Darvish who had been arrested in Gujrat 
-for haying abused the Emperor and Ghaziuddin Eiruz Jang, who was then 
the Governor of Gujrat. Finally, when Jahandar Shah ascended the throne 
lie created him Mohasin Khan, and gave him the Bakhshigiri of the Surat 
port. No further details of his life are given in the first part of this work. 
A close study of the Rozndmchah would alone enable us to complete this life- 
sketch. 

Conclusion, — So far as known no other copy of this work Mirdt-ah 
Haqdiq ” exists and this fact increases the importance of the Ms. all the more. 
A complete list of the main contents of the work has been given as Appendix A 
- to this paper. So far as the Rozndmchah is concerned, it is not possible 
to give any more details than indicating the number of folios covered by each 
reign of Hijri year. 


APPENDIX A. 


Contents of Mirat-al-Haqffiq 



1. Dihdchd entitled “ Safai-Aina ” by Hafiz; Muhammad Hussain 

. ia-48a. 


{a) Alamgir . . . . 



(6) Azam Shah . . , . . . . • . 

6b. 


(c) Bahadur Shah ........ 



(d) Jahandar Shah . . , . . , . . 



<e) Farrukhsiyar . . , . , . . 

13b. 


(/) Eafi-ud-darajat 

21a. 


(g) Rafi-ud-daulah . , . . . 

'v 'v :22a. ^ 


(h) Muhammad Shah ... 

23 a. 


2. History of India upto 1131 A. H. by Aitmad AH Khan . 

49a-128a. 


(a) Amir Timur and his five successors. . . 

. 49a. 

1 

(5) Babur ......... 

. 49a. 

k 

(c) Humayun . . .. 

49b. 

I 


50a, 
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fe) Jahangir *" ; , . .. , 

. f/) 'Sliaii, Jahan . "V / . 

^g) Anrangssib' ■' v ■ ' V . : ■ , ' ■ ■ 

Azam Shah, .. ■.■■■' , , ■ ' ■ . . ■ , 

.(i) Bahadur Shah ' . ' * ;* ' .* ' , . , ' , 

{/) Jahandar:Shah ■. . • . , 

(ife) Farrakhsiyar ' . ■, , . . ■ . • ' . . 

(I) 'Miscellaneous inf oimation •' • 

,(i) Some information about the author during the reign of 
. Aurangzib . • , ,. . , , ■ ,■ . ■ . 

t{S) Accounts of Muhammad Bahauddin, Ghaziuddin Khan and 
other Amirs in Gujrat . . . . . . 

(4) Accounts of harbours and forts 

(5) Names and some references of the Kings of Delhi from Raja 

Yudhishthir to the reign of Aurangzib . . . . 

*(6) Account of the kingdom of Iran , 

^C?) Account of fort and post of Surat 

(8) Account and names of forts in the Deccan seized by Aurang- 
..zib - . . . . , . . . . . 

t(9) Statement of distances between various towns and cities 

f 1 0) Account of the harbours of Hindustan and Arab 
1 1 1) Subahs o:^ Hindustan ....... 

(12) Accounts of Mansabs , . . .... 

(13) Accounts of faujdaris, Thanas, Dargahs, forts, jagirs, etc. in 

Gujrat . . . . . . . . . 

3 . ** Eoznamchah ” or the daily register and statement, by Aitmad Ali 

Khan 

(a) Farrukhsiyar’s reign ; From ISSafar, 1130 A.H. (10 Jan. 1718) 
to 9 Rabi-us-sani, 1131 A.H. (18 Feb. 1719) .... 
(]6) Rafi-ud-darajat*s Reign • From 10 Rabi-us-Sani 1131 A.H. (19 
Feb. 1719) to 22 Rajab, 1131 A.H. (30 May 1719) . 

(c) Rafi-ud-daulah’s Reign : From 22 Rajab, 1131 A.H. (30 May 

1719) to 17 Ziqad 1131 A*H. (20 Sept. 1719) .... 

(d) Muhammad Shah’s Reign : From 11 2iihijj 1131 A.H. (13 Oct. 

1719) to 27 Jainadi-ulpawwal, 1139 A.H. (9 Jan. 1727) 

(1) From Ziqad 1131 A.H. ( Sept. 1719) to 29 Zilhijj, 1131 

A.H. (2 Nov. 1719) 

<2) From 1 Muharram, 1132 A.H. (3 Nov. 1719) to 29 Zilhijj 1132 

A.}H. (21 Oct. 1720) 

<3) From 1 Muharram 1133 A.H. (22 Oct. 1720) to 30 ZiMjj 1133 
A.H. (10 Oct. 1721) . , . . . . . . 

.(4) From 1 Muhari-am 1134 A.H. (11 Oct. 1721) to 30 Zilhijj 1134 

A.H. (30 Sept. 1722) 

'(5) From 1 Muharram 1135 A.H. (1 Oct. 1722) to 30 Zilhijj 1135 
A.H. (19 Sept, 1723). . 

f(6) From 1 Muharram 1136 A..H. (20 Sept. 1723) to 30 Zilhijj 1136 

' 

•(7) From 1 Muharram 1137 A.tH. (9 Sept. 1724) to 29 Zilhijj 1137 

'(8) From 1 Muharram 1138 A.H. (29 Aug. 1725) to 30 Zilhijj 1138 

p) From 1 Muharram 1139 A. S, ( 18 Aug. 1726) to 27 Jamadi-ul- 
jawwalH39 A.H. (9 January 1727) . . 
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50b. 

S^ib. 

65a. 

69b. 

71b. 

72b. 

74a. 

74a. 

76b 

77a. 

93a. 

i02a. 

105a. 

105b. 

i09b. 

111a. 

113b, 

116a. 

118a. 

119b. 
129a-490a. 
129a-148b. 
148b. 153b. 
153b-160b. 
161b.489b. 
161b. 
163a 
184b. 
208b. 
22$b. 
256a. 
295b. 
355a. 
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APPENDIXB. 

Boekahchah fob Shawwal 1 — 12, SA]snEH,JuLXJSi„7, 1137 A.®, (ff. 43iB-S42B). 
.341b). 

: Wednbsbay, Shawwal I, Saneh Jtjlxjsi, 1137 A.H* (June 2, 1725). 

The Emperor weat to Idgak in palhi by the Lahori gate and returned by the Ajmer* 
gate riding an elephant. ThO' big nobles and mansabdars' congratulated the Emperor andi. 
after; Baiutations submitted their presents., 


Thursuay, Shawwau 2, Saneh Junusi,;. 1137 A.H. (June 3, 1725). 

The Emperor adjourned the public Durbar held in the Diwan. The petition of the 
Nizam -ul-muik was submitted along with the madr. 

The petition of Jafar Khan Nasiri, the subahdar of Bengal, was submitted with the- 
nisdr. 

Mukat Rai, son of Jagjivandas Motmid-Khani, was brought under arrest by Hamid 
Khan from the port of Cambay. 


Feiday, Shawwal 3, Saneh Julusi, 1137 A.H. (June 4 1725). 

The Emperor started for the hunt and gave away the animals killed there to the Amirs .. 

Nawab Hamid Khan Bahadur is appointing Salabat Khan Rubela as his deputy 
(ndib) and is delegating to him ail the power regarding the aubah ; it would be harmful 
for the ryot. Bakhei Das, the diwan of Jawanmard Khan is appointed the peshkar of' 
Salabat Khan Buhela ; he too will commit the excesses. 


Saturday, Shawwal 4, Saneh Julusi 7, 1137 A.H. (June 5, 1725). 

The Emperor held the public durbar in the Diwan. The elephants and horses were* 
reviewed by him according to the usual practice. 

Who-so-ever visits this city (?) enjoys the hospitality of Khan Walashan Samumul- 
makan Beglar Khan and Khan Walashan Teg Beg Khan, and the visitor is treated well by 
them hence ail are pleased with them. Khan Walashan Teg Beg Khan gave the author 
(Aitmad Khan) a feast in his own garden and treated him like a brother. May the Almighty 
give him long life I 

Sunday, Shawwal 5, Saneh Julusi 7, 1137 A.H. (June 6, 1725). 

The Emperor visited the Bagh-Hayat Bakhsh. 

Saiyyad Sadullah Khan received a farman saj^-ing “ Khanahjad Khan has been Em- 
peror’s own man and he is entrusted with the duties of officer of the port of Surat and 
granted the faujdari of Baroda. Till he (Khanahjad Khan) reached there Sohrab Khan* 
be appointed his ndib. According to the wishes of the Emperor, Sohrab Khan be asked 
that no excesses should be committed on the ryot.” Saiyyad Sadullah Khan received the 
letter from Nawab Mubariz-ul-mulk Sarbuiand Khan, then at Delhi. 


(f. 342a). 

Monday, Shawwal 6, Saneh Julusi 7, 1137 A.H. (June 7, 1725). 

The Emperor adjourned the public Durbar. 

Nawab Hamid Khan had appointed Zinda Ali Khan to the faujdari of Surat, and son 
of the late Uderam Khatri had given security for Zinda Ali before the Nawab. There was^ 
delay in collection and hence the surety was arrested ; when the later was harassed a good 
deal, he collected three thousand rupees and said, ** Belease mo so that the remaining dues; 
may also be collected.” On this term he was released. But when he reached his home- 
he took poison and died. The officers of the Nawab sent a guard to the house of the de- 
ceased with orders that the dead body be not permitted to be burnt till the remaining dues: 
■were not paid off. Per force the son of the deceased had to present himself (before the 
■officers) ; immediately he was taken in custody and orders were issued that the dead body 
behwit. 

mi 
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Tuesday, Shawwal 7, Saneh Jtjlttsi 7, 1137 A.H. (June 8, 1726). ; 

The Emperor had his bath on his recovery from an attack of syphilis. The big nobl©®> 
and th© mansabdars presented and the msdf. 


Wednesday, Shawwal 8, SANBHJuiiUSi 7, 1137 A. H. (June 9, 1726), 

The Emperor adjourned the public durbar. Nawab Nizam -ul-mulk*s letter was re- 
ceived by Saiyyad Sadullah Khan. 

Aqa Sadiq wrote from Morchal Burz Rustam “ The ghanim (Marathas) have gone- 

away and have reached Gopi jSaMw in the same faujdari.*’ 


Thubsday, Shawwad 9, Saneh Judusi 7, 1137 A.H. (June 10, 1725). 

The Emperor held the public durbar. Fakhruddin AH Khan was sent out of Surat. 
( ?) . He stayed at Raner for one month and 26 days and when he committed atrocities 
there, he was driven out from that place too. The Khan went away towards Bharoch. 


FbidaYj Shawwal 10, Saneh JuLUSi, 1137 A.H. (June 11, 1725). 

The Emperor started for the prayers (p^amdz). Nawab Nizam-ul-mulk appointed’ 
Saiyyad Beg Khan to the faujddri and amini of J amusar and Makbulabad known as Amu « - 
Hence Raja Ram, the agent of the Khan, came down from Ahmedabad to Surat , 


Satubday, Shawwal 11, Saneh JuLusi 7, 1137 A.H. (June 12, 1725), 

The Emperor held the public durbar in the Diwan-i-Am. According to the usual 1 
routine the elephants and the horses were reviewed by him. 

(f. 342b). 

Nawab Hamid Khan Bahadur, the uncle of Nizam -ul-mulk, said to Safdar Khan. 
Baqi, “ When I went to fight against Rustam Ali Khan, I had left my precious stones and 
other goods with you. Where are ali those things now ? Kish or Das, your diwan, is also - 
absent ; I have got to settle the state accounts with him. * ’ S afdar Khan replied , ‘ ‘ Where • 
ever the precious stones and other goods be, and wherever Kishor Das might have gone, 
they will be brought before you.” The Nawab then gave Safdar Khan the betel-leaf' 
{pan)) and said, ** Eat it No sooner Safdar Khan at© it his condition became bad. He 
took leave of the Nawab and as soon as he reached his house he died. 


Sunday, Shawwal 12, Saneh Julusi 7, 1137 A.H. (13 June, 1725). 

The Emperor adjourned the public durbar. Mukat Ram Khatri had been appointed 
the fail jdar of Baroda by Htoid Khan. He had a quarrel with the son of Kantha [Kadam? J 
regarding some money dues. About 150 men from both sides were killed. Mukat Ram 
got hold of in elephant and 5 guns. The son of Kantha [Kadam?] went away towards. 
Godhra ; and now he claims the elephant etc., from Mukat Ram. Let it be seen what,, 
happens now. 




The Rebellion of the Madnra Renters (1755-64)- 

(By Mr. K. R. Venkata Rama Aiyyar, B.A., L.T.) 

Only second in importance to the campaigns of the 18th century, that 
secured for the English supremacy in South India, and broke up the power* 
of the French, the Marathas and Hyder and Tipu of Mysore, were those that 
'the Madras Government had to conduct against the refractory governors 
and poligars, w^ho taking advantage of the weakness of the central authority* 
at Trichinopoly and the military preoccupations of the Nawwab of the Car- 
natic created in the far-south of the country a condition of affairs bordering 
on anarchy. Books on the modern period of Indian history, including the 
Cambridge History of India, make but a passing reference to these insurrec- 
tions, and for a fuller account one has to delve into the pages of Orme’s History 
of ^ Ijidostan, CaldwelFs History of Tinnevelly, Nelson’s Madura Country, or 
Hiirs Yusuf khan — the Rebel Commandant^ none of which, however, gives a. 
comprehensive picture set against the proper political back-ground. This 
is particularly true of the rebellion of the Madura Renters. We miss in these- 
accounts a proper appreciation of the part played by the To^idaiman Rulers' 
of Pudukk5ttai whose participation in the mffitary campaigns of the Com- 
pany’s armies and those of the Nawwab was as spontaneous and whole-hearted' 
as it was efficient. The following is a brief narrative based on the Madras' 
records, the Persian record known as Tuzak-i- Wald j dhl ebnd the Pudukkottaii 
Palace records. 

The First Expedition under Heron, 

By 1754 Muhammad ^Aii, the Nawwab of the Carnatic had been placed 
in secure possession of Trichinopoly. His next task was to subdue the pro- 
vinces of Madura and Tinnevelly which lately had been in the hands of ‘Alam: 
Khan, an adherent of Chanda Saheb, and after his death was under his parti- 
sans headed by Muhi-u'd-Bin Mito.^ The Nawwab applied to the English 
for help, the Madras Government despatched in February 1755 Colonel Heron 
to subdue the refractory poligars, as well as "‘ to collect the rents due to the 
Nawwab, and to discharge part of Muhammad ‘Ali’s heavy debt to the com- 
pany.”^ They also expected that the realisation of tribute would enable the 
Nawwab to reimburse the Company for the expenses of the French wars of 
1751-54. The Nawwab sent his elder brother Mahfuz Khan who had expressed 
a desire to occupy Madura and Tinnevelly "" in accordance with the practice 
observed during the days of his father.”® Heron’s army included 1,000' 
sepoys, and Mahfuz brought into the field a thousand horse. A force sent 
by the Tondaiman of Pudukkdttai joined Heron at Manaparai, helped him in- 
subduing Lakki Nayak, the Poligar of Kumaravadi, who obstructed the* 
passage of troops, and marched with the Company’s and the Nawwab’s soldiers^ 
to Madura.^ Heron went beyond the terms of his commission and made an 


1 0rm6 spells the word Moodemiak, Caldwell has suggested the correct spelling. 

* Vestiges of Old Madras, Vol. II. 

® TuzahA-WdldjdM, 

^ Tondaiman Vijayamu and Pudukkottai Palace Becords : Tondawndn letters (George* 
Pigot to the Tondaiman, dated 1169 A. H.) 
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":.alliance with the Setupati of Ramnad which was much resented by the Tondai- 
•iman and the Raja of Tanjore, who- were not then on friendly terms with the 
, :Setupati. , Governor Tigot' who was anxiouS' not to give offence to his allies 
refused' to ratify' the aliance. ' ' The Uawwab issued a sanad^ appointing Mah“ 
'■fiis; Khan, Renter, of Madura and ; Tinnevell 3 \ The Madras Government 
-were not satisfied with 'the "way Heron prosecuted his task, charged Mm with 
breach of orders and misappropriation of funds, and recalled him.® Mis- 
fortune dogged Heron’s steps on his way back to Madras. He was attacked 
by the Kaliars in the densely wooded pass of Nattam, between Madura and 
' Trichinopoiy ; he lost all his baggage, and most of his stores, and the detach- 
ment would have suffered more severely had it not been for the skill and energy 
of Captain Joseph Smith commanding the rear guard.'^ 

Mahfnz at Madura : His insurrection. 

Mahfuz Khan’s administration proved a failure. The Poligars did not 
pay their tributes. Those of Panjalamkuricci and Ettayapuram, who had 
given hostages to Heron for the regular payment of tribute, were perhaps 
the only exception. The adherents of ‘Aiam Khan organized a confederacy 
against the Renter. Disturbances broke out in Tinnevelly. The Governor 
•’despatched a force under Muhammad Yusuf Khan who had distinguished 
himself as a commandant of the sepoy army in the service of the Company. 
Yusuf Khan marched through Pudukkottai with the two-fold object of taking 
with him a Kallar force® from that State for which the Governor had applied to 
the Tondaiman (March 1756), and handing over to the Tondaiman’s custody 
the hostages given by the Poligars of Ettayapuram and Panjalamkuricci. 
‘On reaching Tinnevelly, Yusuf succeeded in reducing many of the Poligars 
to temporary submission. Shortly after, Mahfuz Khan left Tinnevelly with 
the professed intention of returning to Arcot, but on arriving at Madura his 
troops got out of control, tore down the Company’s Colours, turned the three 
companies of English Sepoys, which composed the garrison, out of the Fort, 
•and finally proclaimed Mahfuz Khan governor of the two provinces.® There 
is strong reason to believe that these proceedings had the concurrence of 
"Mahfuz Khan The English acted promptly, got from the Nawwab an 
. assignment of the right to collect rent from these provinces for a period of 
three years, and appointed a certain Tetarappa Mudali Renter of Madura 
superseding Mahfuz Khan. In January 1757 Captain Caillaud, one of the 
ablest of the Company’s officers, marched to Madura to help the Mudali to 
take possession of the province, and he was joined at Anna vasal in the Puduk- 
kottai State by '' 1,000 of the Tondaiman’s horse and 100 of his Kal|ars/'2.o 
^ Caillaud was not able to render much help to Tetarappa and Yusuf Khan. 
His two attempts to storm the fort of Madura failed, but he succeeded in enter- 
ing the toTO by concluding a secret negotiation with the Jama^dars of Mahfuz 
TCh fl.n promising to discharge the arrears of pay due to the garrison amounting 
in all to Rs. 1,70,000- 


® Tuzak-i-Waldjdhi 

® Vestiges of Old Madras, Vol. II, Heron was later tried by court-martial and cashiered. 
’ History of the Madras Army. Vol. I. 

» Governor Pigot’s letter to the Tondaimin, dated 11th March 1756. 

» History of the Madras Army. Vol, I, 
a® Orine : History of Indostan. Vol. II* - 
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l^ews of the outbreak of the great Seven Years War in Europe reached 
India early in 1757. Trichinopoly was in danger of an imminent attack by 
the French who were also operating in the Tanj ore country. Madras itself 
was threatened. The Council at Madras recalled Cailiaud and Yusuf Khan, 
and put them in charge of important operations elsewhere. The Tondai- 
man had to send his forces to Trichinopoiy and Tanjore and later to the Chingle- 
put District, Madura and Tinnevelly lapsed again into a state of anarchy, 
:and the Government of Madras even thought of abandoning the two provinces 
‘to their fate, Maiifuz Khan, in league with the Poligar Puli Tevar and other 
powerful Zamindars, acted in open defiance of the Nawwab's authority, 
strengthened the fort of Madura, sought the help of Hyder 'Ali Khan, who 
had then established an outpost at Dindigul, and also "sent an emissary to 
'Nizam ‘Ali Khan to enlist his support. Nawwab Muhammad 'Ali, who was 
.advancing towards Pondicherry, ^ew anxious at this turn of events, ''A 
wire may suffice to block a fountain, he is reported to have observed, “ but 
when it gushes forth, even a beam cannot ; it is possible that the coiMusion 
may take root, and its suppression may become impossible Muhammad 
Yusuf Khan offered to march to Madura and set things right there, — an offer 
which the Nawwab joyfully accepted. Prince ‘Umdatul-Umara, the heir 
“to the throne of the Carnatic, collected a grand army composed of the forces 
.of the Nawwab, and those of the Topdaiman and other Zamindars and sent 
it under the command of Yusuf. Reaching Madura, Yusuf “ dug through the 
wall and subjugated the fort without bloodshed.^^s Jama^dar Raiiiman 
'Khan of the Pudukkottai army distinguished himself in this operation.^® 
TJIahfuz Khan, who heard of the fall of Madura, abandoned Palamcottah and 
'Tinnevelly, and took shelter with Puli Tevar in Nelkattumseval, a safe re- 
‘treat surrounded by jungle. Many of the insurgent Poiigars including those 
^of Vadagarai and Ettayapuram offered submission to Yusuf Khan. Puli 
'Tevar alone held out to the last. The Tondaiman soldiery cut down the forest 
:and cleared a way through it. Yusuf Khan succeeded in capturing Puli Tevar 
and put him to death. Ma^^fuz Khan was brought to Palamcottah and in- 
terned in the fort.^^ The Madras Governor realised that it would be impossible 
for Yusuf Khan to restore peace in the south so long as Mahfuz Edian remained 
there. Captain Clive wrote to the Totidaiman to persuade Mahfuz Khan to 
leave the Tinnevelly country and to take up his residence at Madura or at 
Pudukkottai pending the Nawwab’s final decision. The Toridaiman carried 
out this delicate mission with considerable tact, and Mahfuz Khan arrived at 
Pudukkdttai. The Nawwab generously pardoned Mahfuz, and received him 
back at Trichinopoiy with all marks of affection and honour. 

Tusuf K^an turns rebel. 

After the departure of Mahfuz KEan, Yusuf Khan succeeded in restoring 
•order in the south. The Madras Government had high expectations that he 
would prove a capable administrator. The Madras council recommended 


Tuzak4- Wdldjdhi Vol. II. 

12 Ibid. 

1® See letter of Captain Clive to the Tondaimin, dated 1173 A.H., acknowledging the 
Tondaiman’s services as follows : — “Yon (Tondaimdn) make no distinction between your 
•country and ours, and have treated us in the same invariable manner from the beginning. 
What need have I to write more about the assistance which has lately been aSbrded to us,*^ 
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to' tlie Nawmb; to delay any longer to settle with Usoff Cawn for nine 
lacks of rupees wMch lie represented to the utmost he is able to allow for 
the rent of the Madura and Tinneveily countrys ” (1761). The Nawwab 
thereupon appointed Yusuf as his naib to administer Madura and Tinneyelly* 
The consciousness of great military talents seems to have turned Yusuf’s 
head. He had before him the example of Hyder who rose from the rank of 
sepoy to the rulership of Mysore. ' He omitted to make payments of his rents 
to the Nawwab, In July 1762 Captain Preston, commanding at Trichinopoly,. 
brought to the notice of Government that some of Mahomed Yusuf’s emis- 
saries had been detected in attempting to bribe the sepoys of the garrison 
(at Trichiiiopoly) to desert ; that he had already about 6,000 sepoys and 300 
horse all •well-armed, and that he had purchased many thousand firelocks 
from the Butch and Danes . . ^ Yusuf also raised additional 

troops in Tanjore, Eamnad and Sivaganga ; and, in February 1763, hoisted 
the Frenich Colours in his camp and in several forts in his possession, and 
finally strengthened the fort of Madura and closed the road to trichinopoly. 

The NawW'ab and the Company realised that the Khto’s defection w^as 
assuming a dangerous character. The Nawnvab gathered his forces, divided 
them into two parts and sent one part to clear the road that had been blocked^, 
while the other marched through Pudukkottai, -where it was strengthened 
by the Tondaiman soldiery under the command of Sardars Sada^iva Raya 
and Apnavaiyar. Major Preston commanded the whole expedition. Yusuf, 
who did not expect that he would have to fight such a vast army, tried to 
negotiate with Madras, but to no avail.^’' He realised the impossibility 
of opposing the English army in the open field, and withdrew into the fort of 
Madura repulsing the first attack of the English. Major Campbell, '' knowing 
that almost the whole force in the Presidency was with him, did not consider 
it prudent to run the risk of another assault, and converted the siege into a 
blockade”, which lasted until October 1764. Major Preston wrote urgently 
to the To]i6aimto urging him to go to Madura in person so that he might have 
the benefit of his counsel. The siege w^ould have dragged on, but Y-ilsuf was 
treacherously betoyed by a certain Marciiand, a French trooper in his service,, 
and was hanged on 15th October, as a rebel, by order of the Nawwab. The 
Tondaimto’s forces remained at Madura for one more year helping Major 
Campbell to round up Yusuf Khan’s men and bring them to submission. 

The seriousness of these two rebellions -will be apparent if w^e consider the 
political condition of South India at the time. The Kaw^wab’s authority at 
his capital, Trichinopoly, had to be maintained by the strength of British 
bayonets ; the French and the Mysore army were frequently threatening to 
march on the city : the Raja of Tanjore was but a lukewarm ally ; the second 
phase of the great struggle which the French undertook to wrest power from 
the English had begun, and Hyder ^Ali Khan was becoming formidable in 
Mysore. When Madras was threatened by the French, th.6 English Govern- 
ment recalled Caillaud and Yusuf from Madura, and the Council even thought 
of leaving the south to its fate. They thought with apparent justification 
that the branches ought to be sacrificed to save the root at which the French 


History of the Madras Army* Vol. I, 

Ibid* 

-• 

Major Preston, the officer commanding, was killed in action at Madura, and Charles. 
Campbell, the senior officer, took command. 
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W 616 sti iking . If this counsel had prevailed, the hands , of the poligars would 
have been strengthened and they would have leagued together. ; the pacifica- 
tion of the country would not have been easy ; and it would not have been 
possible for the Marquess of ^Wellesly to annex the Carnatic. as peacefully : as he ^ 
did in 1801 . „ , : , 

The extent of military help that .the Topdaiman afforded the Nawwab' 
and the English, great as it was — alike in the number of men he put into the : 
field and in the success of the strategic moves ho helped to plan and carry 
out— was not the only contribution he made to the cause of his allies. His 
diplo.niacy was equally helpful His aim was to : prevent ■ Ramnad and Siva- 
ganga from actively participating in the affairs of Madura. When Heron 
negotiated an alliance with Ramnad in 1755 the Topdaiman appealed to the 
Madras Government not to ratify it. He brought the Ruler of fivaganga under 
his influence by lending him about two lakhs of Chal&rams^^ Captain Clive 
wrote to the Topdaiman in 1761 as follows . . ... as you 

are a friend to Maroovan (Setupati of Ramnad) and Naloocottayan (Ruler of 
Sivaganga), you wmuld desire them to afford every necessary assistance to the 
Tassildar who has been left at Tinnevelly by Mahomed Esoofkhan Behauder 
* • * • • • What the astute Vijaya Raghunatha Topdaiman feared 

came to jiass. Taking advantage of his friendship with Ramnad and Siva- 
gaiiga ■?usuf Khan enlisted Marava soldiers for his army. In 1762 the Madras 
Government wrote to the Setupati not to permit Yusuf Khan to enlist men in 
his territory and to seize all Frenchmen and other soldiers and stores that 
might pass through his country to join the rebel. Partly by negotiation and 
partly by show of force, the Topdaimto succeeded in enforcing the terms of 
the Governor's letter, with the result that the Setupati not only withheld open 
help from the Khan, but the roads through his territory and through Siva- 
ganga were kept safe for the passage of troops. The Madura campaigns 
afford a signal example of the loyalty of the To^daimans who throughout their 
history identified the interests and security of their allies, the English, with 
their own. 

Chie^ Authorities, 

1. Lt.-Col. H, D. Love : Vestiges of Old Madras, (The Indian Records 
Series) Volumes II and III (1013). 

2. Col Wilson: History of the Madras Arm^ VoL I (1882). 

3. Burhan Ihn Hasan : Tuzahd-WdUjaM. Translated from the Persian 
by Dr. S. Muhammad Husayn Kainar. (Sources of the History of the Nawwabs 
of the Carnatic — Madras University Mamie series— Ko. 4: 1939). 

4 . Piidukkdttai Palace Records—including Letters (Persian and English) 
that passed between the Topdaimans and the Governors and other Officers 
of the East India Company — (To be edited and published). 

Other Authorities ref erred to — 

1 . Orme : History of Indostan, 

2. S. C. Hill : Yusuf Khan — the Bebel Commandant, 

3. Tondaiman Vijayamu — Telegu poem on the Origin and History of 
the Tondaiman line of Rulers. 


2* Letter from the Tondaimltn, dated N'ovember 1759, A chakram was approxi- 
mately rapees, ' ’ 




The Cannanore Incident, 1783‘«84, 

[By Dr. S. N. Sen, M.A„ Ph.D., B.Litt. (Oxon.).] 

The Cannanore incident formed but an unimportant episode in the 
se«?ond Mysore War. The war was drawing to its close and peace pour- 
parlers had already set in when Brigadier Norman Macleod took the 
fortress of Cannanore by assault, captured Junumrna Bi, Valiya Tangal, 
head of the ruling family, and dictated to her a treaty which was subse- 
quently disavowed by the Government of Bombay. It did not materially 
affect the peace negotiations, nor did it in any way create a diversion for 
the enemy but it inciden tally raised a few questions which were not alto- 
gether without political or constitutional significance. 

It is not proposed to go into the origin of the Cannanore family. It is 
immaterial for our j)urposes whether the founder of the house was a Nayar 
convert or a Mappilla or Moplah of Indo- Arabic descent. Suffice it to say 
that the “Ali Eajas” or the sea kings of Cannanore were originally in the 
service of the Kolattiri Eaja. They gradually improved their position and 
uitimatejy asserted their independence but ihad to revise their ambitious 
policy when Haidar rose to power. The suzerainty of the feeble Kolattiri 
prince could be renounced with impunity but the growing power of 
Haidar could neither be defied nor ignored and the ruling Ali Eaja deemed 
it prudent to accept the office of the High Admiral while his brother became 
'‘Intendant of the marine, of the ports and of the maritime commerce of 
Hyder ^^li’s dominions.’' It is needless to add that the Ali Eaja of the 
day w^as not on the best of terms with his English neighbours of Telli- 
cherry. The subordinate alliance into which he entered with Haidar 
proved of mutual advantage to the contracting parties. Haidar stood in 
need of a strong fighting feet and the armed vessels of the Cannanore 
Chief provided a convenient nucleus for the projected navy. Assured of 
the support of Haidar the new High Admiral sought fresh fields of adven- 
ture across the sea and conquered and annexed the Malldives despite the 
disapproval of the Teliicherry factors. In 1776 Janumma Bi, better known 
as the Ali Eaja Bibi or the Queen of Cannanore, succeeded to the fortunes 
of the family. She was not the first or the last lady to rule Cannanore. 
It would be surprising indeed if the rights of a woman to succeed to her 
ancestral state could be altogether denied on the strength of the Islamic 
laws in a country where the matriarchal order still held its own. That the 
Bibi should closely identify herself with the Mysorean cause like her 
immediate predecessor need not cause any surprise. Common faith fur- 
nished a bond which community of interest served to strengthen and the 
Bibi became a firm adherent of the Tiger of Seringapatam, The rest of 
the story may best be related in the words of General MacLeod. 

MacLeod had waged the war without any reference to his immediate 
and ultimate superiors and had concluded a definitive treaty without their 
previous sanction. It was therefore necessary to explain under what pro- 
vocations he was impelled to commit „an aggression calculated to prejudice 
the peace talks then in progress. In a letter addressed to Lord Macartney 
on the 6th January, 1784, he gave the following account of the capture 
of Cannanore and its queen. 
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■ “jor the begiiming of November last, the storm which destroyed the 
superb proved, fatal to three hundred men who were corning' from , the 
northward to join me at 'Tellicherry.,: twO' hund.red of them were^' driven on 
shore near Mangalore, and notwithstanding the Cessation of arms, imme- 
diately. made prisoners by Tippoo, I 'demanded, but in vain their restitu- 
,tion. 

' .One hundred of these men were wrecked at this place, where the Queen 
immediately put them in irons, I demanded them, and was refused, 1 
repeated my demands several times, and was answered by defiances, al- 
though the great interests of the Hon hie Company might suspend their 
exertion against the principal foe, I saw no reason why she should submit 
to injuries and affronts from every little Tyrant on the Coast, I therefore 
prepared to march to this place, but not commence hostilities, if I could 
obtain restitution of my soldiers otherwise, tho' fired at from many forts 
and parties, we did not return it, till we arrived before the principal fort- 
ress, I then once more sent a flag of Truce, which had no more effect than 
the former, on wdiich I breach’d the fort and stormed it, still there w^as no 
submission I was forced to attack their lines, which w-e were soon in a 
condition to master. 

At last my object was attained, we found in the prisons, my hundred 
men, fettered, stripped and nearly starved. 

The Queen now sued for mercy, which was given to her and her sub- 
jects in the most ample manner. I mention for the honour of the troops, 
that the inhabitants have not brought a single complaint, of a man being 
hurt, or a woman insulted.^” 

An earlier account of the incident had of course been transmitted to 
Bombay. MacLeod naturally felt proud of his achievement. The cam- 
paign was brief, the casualty small and the result, according to his way of 
thinking extremely satisfactory. The campaign lasted only six days from 
the 9th to the 14th December 1783, but the actual fighting appeared to 
have taken place on the 13th and the 14th alone with a total casualty of 
279 men and officers, 70 of whom were killed, 201 wounded and 8 missing. 

We need not reproduce here the text of the Kaul or agreement into 
which MacLeod had, without any valid authority, entered with the cap- 
tive Bibi, as it has been printed in extenso by Logan.2 The General -was 
anxious to retain Cannanore for ever and pressed the advantages of his 
proposal on the President and Council of Bombay in a letter, dated the 
29th December 1783.^ 

‘‘There can be no doubt that the reduction of Cannanore is highly con- 
ducive to the interest of the Hon’ble Company, it has long been inconve- 
nient to Tellicherry, it is one of the first fortresses in India and a fine 
pepper Settlement. If it is kept, the Queen will pay three Lacks per 
annum and the Company will have the purchase of the pepper, if it is 
given up, I have taken care to make it an easy conquest again, by the 
demolition of their Lines.'* 

^Secret Conaxiltatiou, 13 May 1784, No. B. 

. Logan, *A coiiectioi) of Treaties, Engagements, and other papers of imi jortanee 
relating to British affairs in Malabar ’ page 81. 

® Secret Consultation, 13 May. 1784, No. B. 
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IV Lord Macai^^ the Madras CounGii he wrote : “This is the 

strongest fort I have seen in India excepting our ow|i Capitals, it is much 
more valuable to us than Mangalore, because no enemy can stop between 
it and the Sea, I have agreed with the Queen that she shall pay an annual 
tribute to the Company, and give them the first offer annually of their 
pepper, now I must further acquaint you, my Lord and Gentlemen, that 
Tippoo claim this place as one of his dependencies^/' MacLeod laid parti- 
cular stress on the prospects of the pepper trade as business at Teiiicherry 
was dull and the future of the factory was hanging in the balance. 

The General expected that his conquest would be permanently retained 
despite Tipus claims, for he w'as under the impression that the Mysore 
prince was on the brink of ruin and could not continue the fight on equal 
terms for any length of time without a grave risk to his power. He in- 
formed W arren Hastings : 

“Tippoo is now in that situation, which would make a continuance of 
the War utter ruin to him. His finances are exhausted, his army is dis- 
contented, his Chief and men dissatisfied, his subjects rebellious. We 
never were so strong in Troops, nor so disengaged from Enemies the 
Marattas press him, a single Defeat would melt his army like a Snow 
BalL^’s 

Although MacLeod w^as fully aware that “the affairs of the Company 
call loudly for Peace" he was definitely of opinion that the agents of the 
Madras Government were not likely to secure the most advantageous 
terms, and did not hesitate to communicate his views to the Governor- 
General. 

The political activities of General MacLeod could not but be a source 
of anxiety and embarrassments to the Government of Bombay and they 
hastened to tell him as politely and as plainiy as possible that in entering 
into a treaty with the Ali Baja Bibi the General had not only exceeded the 
bounds of his authority but outstepped the limits of his discretion as well. 
We read in a letter, dated the 12th January 1784. 

“ While we thus with great pleasure do Justice to the army and at the 
same time embrace this opportunity of certifying the Higher opinion of 
the abilities of their gallant Commander in Chief, we cannot help being 
concerned at the precipitancy of your Political measures in attempting to 
iiiake any TVeaty whatever with your Captive Queen without having first 
had a reference to us for our consent and instructions. It is with asto- 
nishment we observe from your Orders to Colonel Gordon of the ^Brd 
Ultimo that you look upon this agreement to be full and complete; and 
with equal surprise on a perusal of the copy of the Cowll transmitted with 
your late Dispatches, we find, no reservation for our Ratification or that of 
the Supreme Council, although it grants a protection which in the sense 
it bears in a public Treaty with an inferior Country Power even this Gov- 
ernment have not authority to finally promise or contract for without the 
approbation of the Governor General and Council. 
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Although it is very probable when we shall have time and leisure to 
come to some certain determination regarding this new Conquest, that our 
own ideas respecting the restoration of the Bibby may periiaps coincide 
witih your sentiments. We think it necessarj^, and have unaiiimously 
resolved to disavow and annul the compact or agreement entered into 
with the Bibby of Cannonnore by you, without any authority in the first 
instance, to make either War or Peace in behalf of the Hon hie Company. 
We shall in due time give to the Commissioners appointed to treat with 
Tippo Saib, our full instructions respecting the future disposal of the per- 
son of the Bibby, her Forts and her Country; in the meantime we approve 
of the Orders left by you with Colonel Gordon expressed in the 3rd Para- 
graph as to her safety and the preservation of her Bomioions. 

It is with pain w’'e find ourselves under an unavoidable necessity of thus 
disavowing any act of moment of our Commander in Chief on the Coast 
and more especially any act of General MacLeod’s of whose zeal and abili- 
ties we have had such unequivocal testimonies and not withstanding we 
are firmly and invariably resolved not to admit any General of our Armies 
to act as you have done on this oecasion more particularly when there does 
not appear t‘o us to have been even the smallest political necessity for such 
a Precipitancy of measures, to convince you of our sincere wish to show 
you every mark of attention within the limits of our Duty, W^e have 
determined not to make their disavowal publick until after your now ex- 
pected arrival on this Island and we have heard what you may have further 
to urge to us on this subject.'’^ 

Anxious as the Government of Bombay was not to discredit MacLeod in 
the public eye the open disavowal was not long in coming as we learn 
from a letter addressed six days later to Alexander Callander and Edward 
Bavenscroft. 

‘'Since we begun these Instructions, we have received Dispatches 
from General MacLeod of the 28th and 29th Ultimo and to our astonish- 
irient find, that he has taken upon him to make a Treaty or agreement 
with the Bibby of Cannanore in behalf of the Honhle Company. On full 
consideration, we have on the 12th instant in Committee disavowed and 
annulled this compact, copy of the Cowll is enclosed for your notice. If 
Tippoo Saib had not claimed the Bibby as his Ally, or if he would still 
give her up, we make no doubt that she would renew the Treaty made 
with the General, and perhaps enter into still more advantagious terms 
for the Company to be again restored to her Dominions. However as 
we suppose from the tenor of his late letter that the Nabob will obstinately 
maintain Ms claim respecting Cannanore and as we are deterniined not to 
retard the great work of Peace on account of this new Conquest from the 
keeping of which we can see no real advantage can accrue to the Hon hie 
Company we empower you to agree to restore the Bibby of Cannanore to 
her Country and Forts in the State and condition in which they may be 
then found on the same Day that you issue the order for the Surrender of 
Mangalore’’^ 
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The surmise of the Bombay Government proved correct. Tipu not 
only claimed the Bibi of Cannanore but many other princes of the Malabar 
coast as his subjects and she was specifically included in the first Article 
oi the treaty of Mangalore while the fourth Article laid down the condi- 
tions under which Cannanore was to be restored to the queen. 

As soon as ail the prisoners are released and delivered, the fort and 
district of Cannanore shall be evacuated and restored to Ali Eajah Biby. 
the Queen of that country, in the presence of any one person without 
troops, whom the Nawab Tippoo Sultan Bahadoor may appoint for that 
purpose : and at the same time that the orders are given for the evacua- 
tion and delivery of the forts of Cannanore and Dindigul, the said Nawab 
shall give written orders for the evacuation and delivery of Amboorgur 
and Satgui" to the English ; and in the meantime none of the troops of the 
said Nawab shall be left in any part of the Carnatic except in the two 
forts above mentioned”,^ 

MacLeod held that the capture of Cannanore did not constitute a breach 
of the armistice as Tipu had already renewed hostilities by attacking Sada- 
shivgad. At any rate Colonel Fullarton had given the Mysore ruler greater 
provocation. But he certainly ignored the specific terms laid down by the 
fourth article of the treaty of Mangalore when he evacuated Cannanore and 
embarked his troops early in April without formally delivering the fort 
to an accredited agent of Tipu who naturally complained of bad faith. 
The General on this occasion had the full support of the jB embay Gov- 
ernment who had to ‘'break up their army” and withdraw them from Mala- 
bar for lack of funds. They further asserted that Tipu could not have any 
reason to complain as “In our President’s congratulatory Letter to Tippoo 
Baib on the Peace, wherein our firm intentions of preserving it inviolate 
are explieity declared, our pointed instructions to our chief and Factors at 
Tillicherry not on any pretence to intermeddle between the Nabob and the 
Malabar Princes so expressly included in the Treaty as his allies, or to 
afford them or their Families public protection within the company’s 
limits, and above all in removing the Army from the Coast, the Nabob 
must have the most convincing proofs of the sincerity of the intentions of 
this Government, and tliat we were resolved not to give him the shadow of 
a plea for any infraction of the treaty on his part, while we kept up to the 
spirit of it on ours” ^ To the Governor-General they vindicated themselves 
as well as their general in the following manner: — 

“In a letter from Mr. Secretary Huddleston of the 16th Ulto wb are 
given to understand that the evacuation of Cannanore without a Person 
being present deputed from the Nabob may be deemed by him a Violation 
of the Treaty and that the surrendering that Country may be weakening 
the Securities the Company were possessed of to compel a due execution 
on the part of the Nabob. 

In reply we have acquainted the Eight Hon’ble the President and Select 
Committee at Fort St. George that the same unavoidable necessity, which 
compelled the breaking up of the army under General MacLeod forced us 
to evacuate Cannanore without the army being kept in force that Country 
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could not' Have' -beea maintained,, tte -first being' impossible to,- us:, .in our 
Gircumstanees., .the. last was, ■ equally '"-beyond . oiir^- force ,-,iiecessity tbe 'm,'Ost 
urgent bad , obliged, , us to relinquish --it .even, at the ha.zard of , weakening in 
some 'Small -degree. -the' seeurities 'for-the; due pei'forrnance, of the Treaty. 

, ' We have ' also urge'd - that in .our op.mion this the strongest of all - pleas , 
must /', even, vindicate our' Conduct in 'this, particular whatever may, be the 
consequences resulting thereupon. We trust the Nabob himself will not 
complain of our having done too much notwithstanding a Person from him 
was not present which could have only been intended to have convinced 
him that his ally the Bibi was completely restored to Independence and of 
this the Nabob has had the fullest proof, in the withdrawing of our Troops 
from her Forts and Country* 

Tippoo Sultan seems himself to be hitherto fully satisfied as far as we 
can judge from his answ^'er to our President 's congratulatory Letter dated 
since the evacuation of Cannanore.'’^® 

But the Sultan certainly did not take such a favourable view of the 
hasty evacuation of Cannanore. As Tipu wrote to the Chief of Tellicherry 
the Cannanore fort had been made '%mpty as a Jungul,, and then your 
troops w^ent away. By this it is certain that the heart is not clean. What 
more is to write!'’ 

It was really a change of heart that was urgently called for. But for 
mutual suspicion and distrust the Cannanore incident might not have 
taken place at all after the armistice had been actually concluded. Tipu 
was reluctant to let the English provision Mangalore by sea and the 
English w’ere anxious to retain that place until all their countrymen had 
been released by the Sultan. General MacLeod would not have demolished 
any part of the Cannanore fort if he had not apprehended future hostilities 
with Mysore. But one point strikes us above everything else as we grope 
through contemporary records. Bombay w^as by 1788 completely recon- 
ciled to the subordinate position assigned to her by the Eegulating Act. 
During the first Maratha war the Bombay authorities had more than once 
challenged, in deed if not in words, the newly constituted Supreme Govern- 
ment's right to interfere with their foreign policy and had treated all such 
intervention W'ith ill concealed dislike, but in 1784 the Governor and Coun- 
cil told General MacLeod that they w^ere not competent to commit the 
Company to peace or war and that power rested with the Governor- 
General and the Supreme Council. Whether MacI.eod was justified in 
fighting the Bibi, whether the Bibi was right in detaining the shipwrecked 
soldiers, whether she w^as a Mysore subject in law and fact, are questions 
of purely academic interest to-day to which a simple and straight answ^er 
is not easy to find. Whatever may he the rights and the wrongs of the 
case it is characteristic of the times and it is on that account alone if not 
for any other reason that the Cannanore incident demands our notice and 
deserves a careful examination. 
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: .COMMENTS' ON PAPEES; ' 

Tile foiiowiiig are a few remarks receded:- — - 

, , 1. (Paper Ho. 1 ) Jesuit ■ Iietters and accounts* . , 

S. C. Sarkar referred to the unpublished , letters and .notes .of' Jesuit:, 

M^athers: preserved at.St. Alary s at Kurseong and listed in J* ,EV i 0, R, S. 
recently, many of which deal with interesting aspects of Indo-Tibetaii 
contact during the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. It seems probable that 
in the early days of Baniniohun Eay there was frequent intercourse 
between different parts of Bengal (including Calcutta) and Tibet, through 
Buddhist as well as Christian monks or missionaries. Buddhist monks 
and monasteries were still there in Bexigal at the close of the 18th centurv’ 
A.D., and it was after all Hot at all a strange thing that Eammolmn should 
• have gone to Tibet. 

2* (Paper Ho* 5) Introduction of Tea-Plantation in India* 

la) Sir T, Vijayuragliavacharya reniarked that the paper was likely 
-to produce an impression that tea was a recent introduction in India. He 
was sure that the author iiiinself would agree that it would not be a correct 
-inference to draw. As a matter of fact, there was ^’ery little doubt from 
historical evidence that tea had been cultivated for at least several hundred 
.years in Upper Burma aiid the Shan States, in fact, there was evidence 
that tea v'as indigenous to India and there is at least one historical autho- 
rity for the statement that tea was introduced from India into Japan by an 
Indian prince. The indigenous use of tea in India was more as a vegetable 
than as a beverage. The Assamese and Burmese used pickled tea-leaves 
to add relisli to their diet. The first reference to tea drinking in India 
Avas contained in the '‘Travels” of a European traveller who writing in 
1662 talks of tea being used as a common beverage Avhen people met 
together socially. The author Avas certainly right in attributing to Lord 
Bentinck the hrst serious attempt to take up tea as a plant for systematic 
■cultivation in India. 

(b) Dr. j\I. A, Chaghtai remarked that Ali iVIardan Khan had come 
to India in 1638 A.D. from Qandhar at the court of Shah Jahn and he 
used to entertain friends at a Coffee party. Particularly Aurangzeb has 
n:ientioned one incident about Coffee in one of his letters addressed to his 
son, in which he says 'Aly dear son, it is said that on the day of Chaiiki, 
Ali^Mardan Khan Abu Baeed and Kilich Khan used to first offer the 
soldiers (Affee: then at tlie time of breakfast they used io seiwe tlieun 
breakfast: at the. time of dinnei' and at the time of departure perfumes 
■and pans’ (Vide J^etters of AnmngzeA) by J. H, Billimoria, LV, p. r>7). 

And also ^sfandalslo lias specially meiitionefl in the course of his travels 
•of the nse of ’’tea’ during the mme'y ear 16,88 which he took twice or ihrii^e 
a day as tin important contributory factor in the recovery of his health. 

(c) Dr. B. C- Sarkar said that it is a mistake to regard Tea as first 
-produced or introduced as an’ article of consumption or trade by the 
E. T. Com]rm'\y in early 19th century, just as it is equally Avrong to regard 
"the production and manufaetures of Jute in the same way, — Jute industry 
and manufacture being traceable right up to the Yedic Age. The subject 
*of Tea requires more of research study, , but on the spur of the moment 
-a few^ references might be mdicated to show the antiquity of Tea in India. 
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Tliiis it is Miowii that ,, Tea was' ' used 'm ■. pre*-Britisii Muslim aristocrafe 
circles, and sueli references might be ■■collected. The speakers maternah 
grandfather, born in 1837,^; told :him>thatMn^^h eariy bovhood, C. 1845, 
his elders, (who were .-big Zemindars in Bilcramp'ur, Ea’st Bengal) on ’festive'' 
occasions delighted :the ^ehildren -of Mhe'. :iamily , by allowing tliern to have- 
.a cup of tea (green tea, from porcelain or China ware), and that the family 
tea>pt had come down from 'a; previous" generation. Going back to much/ 
earlier times, every student of' .Siiio- Japanese ancient culture knows that 
an Indian Buddhist Missionary from -.Bengal, Bodhidharma, who flourished^ 
in the Gupta period, introduced the Tea -drinking Ceremonial in the Gliiiiese- 
Buddhist monasteries wdience it Spread to the Japanese monasteries, and' 
that ('anton nionastery was the first to be initiated in tea -drinking after- 
the Indian manner. Even- to'dhis'lhla'y,'' the orthodox Primers teaching the 
IVa eei’eiTjonial in China are stated to be I’e-statements of the original 
ritual prescribed by Bodhidharma in the same words. Borne scholars date 
Bodhidliarrna in (?. 527 A.I)., but he may be niuch earlier. Wilhelm in 
his History of Chinese Civilization states that according to the standard 
Chinese histories tea first came to be known (as distinct from being 
adopted in the monasteries as a ritual) in the period 817-420, A.T). — ^The 
'Periplus’ (.1st- cent. A.D.) has- it that a wild, short-bodied, broad-headed, 
fiat-nosed tribe descended annually from the hills to the north of Gangetic- 
ports dovm to the plains together with their women canying in mat 
baskets a variety of plucked leaves, which people used in preparing a 
favourite decoction,- — evidently Tea. 'In short, modern writers on- 
Eeononiie History of India do India a good deal of injustice by sweeping- 
generalisations and statements- about Indian produces, manufactures and' 
trade-; which "are" 'not historically- warranted. - It i-s of course .known, to- 
the botanists that the natural habitat of Tea- is the Assam Hills, not CMxiar... 
and introrluetion of Tea through N. E. routes is quite easy. 

(d) Dr. S'. N. Sen observed that he -was not familiar with the Chinese • 
or Tibetan . records on the . subject- but the' English, records on, which tlie 
author relies are to he found in the Im,perial - B'eeord Depaiiment also. 
According to these records indigenous tea plants were discovered by Bruce 
in Assam and one of the condikons on which Piaja Piiranclar Sirigli offered 
Oaro Hill to the Government was that they should undertake to train his 
subjects:, in cultivation ...and prepara.tlon. of..tea. Tea .plants a,ncl seeds, .were 
later obtained from China for nurseries in India and iirvesti nations were 
carried on by Dr. Griffith and Dr. Wallich in Assam and Biirroa. It !&■ 
therefore possible that when Bruce discovered tea plants in Assam all 
knowledge" about its cultivation' and use had been lost in the locality, other- 
wise the condition associated ' with Kafa Purandar Bingh’s offer becomes 
inexplicable and meaningless, ' ■ ■ 


3. (Paper Ho. 101 Had. the Mayor^s Oourts festaMislied in India hj the' 
' 'Eoyal Charter of 24th Sept. 1726) any criminal Jtirisdtction? 

(a) Professor M. L. Boychaudhury remarked that the learned professor 
propounded that the Mayor's Courts, . as the clauses of the Charter pointed 
out, 'had no criminal jurisdiction’. Though .the Charter did not extend its 
jurisdiction to Criminal cases, ■ yet-' ."the Mayor's Court aciuallv assumed^ 
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Criininal jurisdictiori beyond the tenus of the Chavter. A list of such 
oases which were decided by Mayor’s Courts may be foinirl in tlie liecords 

Office oi New Delhi after 1772 A.D. 

- C'- fea-i'hai’ said. ‘‘Whatever may be the eonclusion from thi- 
i'<26 document, Mayoral Courts were there in India before 1726 from the 

-i.ai'ter part'^ of 17tli ce and instances of exercise by t.Iiem of some 

idiid ' of : criminal, .jurisdiction are also '.not rare.- Tlie a ctiiai 'practice, .for 
■..about 7 decad.es s.liouM, a-Jso be ..scrutinised, 

>47,|Pap,er Mo. ,.20), TM .Kamngo- .in the Mo^rtli .Western ■ Provinces (ISOi- 

■■ ISSBl . 

,(aj Sir T. \ ijayaragliavaeliarym pointed, out an .iiiterestiiig faea that 
while tile a u^ coixi plained of the salary of Bs. 25 paid to the Kanuiigo 
in 18G3-1811 as very low, the salary of a coiTespoiiding official in cBe 
Madras Presidency till about twenty years ago was Es. 85 to 40. (’om- 

pared with the purchasing power of the rupee in the early years of the 
.riineteenth century this salary was perhaps less than half of what was paid 
by the CxOTenirnent of the North Western Provinces 120 years earlier. 

(b) Pr. S,. G. Sarkar pointed out that the institution of KanungO' corres- 
ponded to the Ancient Indian revenue and village office of the ‘Gopa" as 
detailed in Ivautilya: the office bad naturally gTaclually declined, but the 
Gov^ernment of Slier Shah had a strongly indigenous national, character, 
and the Kanungo’s post was revived then. During later Iviiighai period, 
owing to the growth of revenue fanning and of ‘Zanhndars', tlie office 
became less important, and with the E. I. C. carrying the new factors of 
later Mughal period to their logical end and introducing other revenue 
systems, the rationale of the Kannngo institution disappeared, and so its 
maintenance became a burden on Government revenues. The main, reason 
■for the decay of the Kanungoes is not the unwillingness of the early 
British Government to pay them adequately, but they declined because 
the Old Indian village polity was destroyed and a new revenue s,ystem 
wherein the indiTicIual ryot and the village as a community had no part 
earne into existence. — A full study of Kanungoes (16th to 19th cent.) would 
be a most ^\'elcome addition to our historical knowledge. 

(c) Dr. K, K. Datta pointed out that official corruption was one of 
grave problems in the early days of the East India Company's Administra- 
tion in India, and that British statesmen like Olive, Warren Hastings, 
Cornwallis and otbei’s, had to adopt various measures for its solution, which 
was not, however, successfully accomplished. Low salary of the officers, 
entrusted with responsible duties, was one of the causes of this corruption 
wliich told heavily on the interests of the people and badly affeeted^ the 
svstem of administration. He referred to the letter of Lord Cornwallis to 
the Court of Directors, dated the 14th August, 1787, describing the corrupt 
practices of the Collectors. am sorry to say’', wrote Lord Cornwallis, 
‘‘that I have every reason to believe that at present almost all the Collectors 
are. under the name of some relation or friend, and by their influence 
as Collectors and Judges of Adalat become the most dangerous enemies 

■'to the Company’s interest”. 

(d) Principal K. P. Mitra answered, a query to the effect that the 
-office of the Kanimgo in the 18th and , (early) 19tli centuries was more 

important and onerous {of. Eamsbotham’s Studies in the Land Revenue 
/'History of Bengal) than that of the, officer of the same name today. 
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5. (Paper Ho. 22)' Was Band a SlMi Guru? 

Ur. S. G. Sarkar remarke4. tliat Ban is Bot regarded as a Guru 
ariT scholar in history, though one or two Matriculation texts or notes may- 
have said so. ‘Banda' means pupil or ioilower or 'chela; ‘sisya'-'Sikh; 
following a 'Guru’ or ‘Murshid'; Murshid-Banda or Guru-Banda are religi- 
ous terms always in juxtaposition. Since there ^vas no ‘Guru' after the 
10th, how" could a leading Sikh call himself except by the title of Banda or 
"the' disciple of the Gurus? . ' 

Dr. S. N. Sen observed that the historical value of the document cannot 
be properly assessed until its date is ascertained. 


6. (Paper Fo. 24) Some Tibetan Eeferences to Muslim Mvance into Bihar- 
and Bengal and the state of Budhism thereafter. 

(aj Dr. B. 0. Majumdar said that Dr. iS. C. Saikar attempted to prove 
that the Tibetan chroiiicle Pag-Sam~Jori-Zung supplied some historical 
information regarding the History of Bengal towuirds the latter part of the 
Hindu period. The chronicle -was written in the 17th Century A.D. aud- 
it is not known whether the author had any reliable material to go ujjon; 
but so far as can be judged from the contents of the book, it cannot be- 
regarded as of much historical t'alue^ for, even on such important matters 
as the genealogy of the Paia Kings, he has made hopeless con-- 
fusion, and almost every historical matter contained in the book v/hich 
can be checked by -positive evidence is proved to be false. In view of 
this, it is difficult to accept the statements eoiitained in the book as true 
unless they are cornDborated by other evidence. Of course we must not 
altogether ignore these statements, but we must not, on the other hand, . 
regard them as of much historical value at the present moment. 

(b) Principal K. 11 ■Mitra made the following remarks: — 

Dr. Sarkar bases his conclusions on the Bhadrahalpadnima (Dpag. bs.m. 
Ijon. bzaii) of Sum. pa. mkhan. po ye. sev. dpal. hbyor, uial seems to have 
enthe confidence in the “historically reliable character of the information" ' 
found in the book. 

In the translation occurs the following passage — “The cause thereof 
was this that since the beginning (or the first) of the Senas even in. 
Magadha, Tirthikas, Mlecehas and Tajiks became increased to more; in 
particular,, during the time of King Lavan-Sena, several Bhiksus becoming 

messengers caused the king of the Turiiskas named “Moon" to - 

bring their armies to Magadh...... 

In his note No. B Dr. Sarkar identifies Luvau-Sena (of the text) with 
Laksmana-Sena, and thinks,, that ‘La van’ is a misprint of ‘Lakhan’ In 
Tibetan. He then says that Lava , (the first Sena King of 4 Sena Kings of 
some Tibetan lists) “is obviously the same" as “Lavan in the present 
text". 

His assumption of misprint of Lavan (in Jnana-Srl) for Lahhan b. 
considerably W'eakened by the fact (1) that Lavasena is the first name in . 
the list of Taranath (vide Y. Smith’s E. H. I. quoting Schiefner pp. 252“7). 
Hid Taranath also make the' mistake? (2) How can he derive Lau-Sem.. 
from Lakhan as he already derives it from Lavan (— Lavasena)? 
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X,. J the original of the ‘Lau-Sen’ of vemaoular 

tiaclitiont,. i urtlier, Lavan-Sena (— Lakhan) was the minister of the: 
last 1-ala icing idiom he supplanted, and usurped the throne. 

All this (including note no 48 about Pala kings) runs counter to our 
pieseut-i.aj- knowledge about the Pala and Sena kings based upon epigra- 

piiicai and otlier evidence. 

Mention of Lau-Sen is made in the Dharma-mangaia literature in 
Lengah {e.g., of Mayurabhatta, Ghanarama Ohakravarti. Manik Bam 

Cxangull and others)^. Dr. Sukumar Sen doubts the historicity of La-usen 
and considers the ‘exploits of Lauseii'’ as ihere mediaeval folktale. No 
suspicion has hitherto been entertained that Tjclu-B^u was by any chance 
Lavan-Bena alias Lakhan-Sena. 


Ill his note no. 4 Dr. Sarkar says that ‘‘this is the first and the only 
historical cause of the destruction of the monasteric Universities of 

Alagadha 


^Vhat struck me first was that the Buddhist monks should have brought 
destruction upon themselves and their monasteries by serving as messen- 
.gers of king Lakhan-Sena, and though morally depraved (as evident from 
such literature as the Tathagata guhya-safnaja) should have been im- 
pervious to the primary instinct of self-preservation (note no. 9). This- 
poim needs careful examination. 


i]i. note 29 Dr. Sarkar thinks that Ga.ga.la.ra.ja must be either Baja 
Gaiies'a or his son Jayamalla whose Islamic name was Jalal. He has 
treated Gaiiesa and Jayamalla both to apparently violent philological 
distortions to conform to ca.ga.la. 


Information about the imprisonment and death of Lha.bla.ma. ye. ses. 
hod is to be found in Antiquities of Indian Tibet by A. H. Francke. 

There are in Tibetan Lo.rhyus (‘annals', ‘history') Gtam.rhyud (‘tradi- 
tional history'), ehoshbyun (origin, or history of Buddhism, e,g, of Bu.ston, 
translated by Obermiller), Deb.ther, Deb.ther snon.pa (records, docu- 
ments; ancient documents), ligyal. .rabs. (royal pedgrees, a history of the 
kings of Tibet, cf. Dr. E. Schlaginweits edition), which, when treated in a 
rational, and unemotional manner, will doubtless yield valuable results. 
Great caution shoiikL however, be exercised and no statement should be 
accepted unless it be subjected to strict scientific scrutiny. Traditions^ 
mentioned even by Taranath are not always strictly ‘history', (some 
of his statements being made pell-mell) and I do not know that Jhana-Sri 
has a better reputation. 


(c) Dr. S. 0. S-arkar said that all the pronunciations and interpretations 
of Tibetan "words which the critic gave were altogether incorrect, and 
it was no use arguing about Tibetan texts without knowing the medieval 
Tibetan language phiiologically and correctly. He continued that since 
writing the paper it had come to his notice that Brhaspa'ti Misra, Baya- 
mukta, a famous Sanskrit jurist and scholar, fioiirished at the court of 
Jalaluddin in the earlier part of the 15th century, in the years before 14B2, 
and that in his Bmrti-raindkaTa, Eayamt-ikuta states that Jalaluddin was 
the son of King ‘Gaja-dantah who is obviously the same as Eaja-Ganesar- 
this is ample corrobation of the proposed identification of 'Cagala' or 
*Cagla' with Chag.lha. = divine elephaht^Ganesa, as well as of the dates,., 
and'^of the Hindu patronage of Jalaluddin, 
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liepiying to Br. B. C. Aiajumdar’s remark that ]3]pag.bsam.ljon.bsa.ii. 
.'is an unreliable source, even ..more '-.unreiiable than Taiiiatlia, Br. Sarkar 
pointed out that it is difhcuit to beat the flimsy woof woven by inter* 
jm-jters of insiinetiop and epigraphie records, who read hilcj ilit-ut meaiuijc-s 
and histories that differ from interpreter to interpreter and create imaginary 
histories. The reconstruction (so called) of Gupta or Baia histories are 
instances to the point. What epigraphic records do is merely to supply 
a few scattered pieces of a jig-saw puzzle, — and other scattered bits may 
legitimately be culled fimji even Tibetan sources, which iiowever are 
known to the entire scholarly world as by no means less valuable than 
any other sources in any other Asiatic language. Thus the scholar may 
eery easily find that lus* isnerpretation of Gupta coinage and inscriptions 
gains materially if these are read along with the Tibetan sources like 
Bpa.g. bsaiii. Ijou. lisan. or hlhujinsd-mula-IvaJpa; it will for instance 
■enable him to hold that the so eaiiecl Gupta dynasty is really a Licehavi 
or Simha Dynasty ^vaose kings used the Birnha name and legend. Bu 
also, the history of the Chandras and the Palas become clearer if both 
these types of sources are studied together, — and nothing can be gained by 
decrying a new source of information because it is likely to upset or 
modify interpretations clung to by a passing generation of scholars, who 
dove their own views a little too much. 

A.S regards the reasons for regarding the Bpag.bsarn.ljon.bsaii. as c.. 
.Telia, ble historicsil source, and a more reliable source than Taranatha, on 
the basis of a fe\v quotations from which Br. Mazuindar had himself 
written an article sometime ago on the History of Bengal, Br. Barkar 
read out hi extenso and explained the reasons as given in J. B. tt 0, li, H, 
December, 1940, in his article entitled ‘A Tibetan Account of BengaF. 
The proper historical attitude towards fresh sources, in his opinion, is to 
study them in detail carefully without pre- judging, and it is simply not 
.enough to say that a source is worthless without direct and detailed study 
of it, and by Imving recourse to argumentvm ad liominem and previous 
tmdition of lustorical interpreters. 

He also invited full reference to the articles based on Bpag, bsam. 
which he has contributed to J. B. ct 0. E. B., InMan Culture (1940) and 
'Oriental Oonference (1941), which will show the very- interesting and 
provoking nature of the historical and geographical information in that 
Tibetan eneyelopedia, wdiirdi though compiled in 1721-47 has ceri:ainly 
'Utilised very ancient and early medieval rniginal sources. 

■ 7. (Paper Ho. •30) Letter of Qutb Siiah and Mir Jumla relating to the 

partition of the Karnatak. 

(a) Dr, B. C. Barkar in the absence of tlie explained that xho 

•general importance of tlie sources utilised for this paper (Abdul Ah 
Tabrizi's Golcorida Letters); not only do these letters t].irow new light on 
'Mir Jinnla's career and Karnatak history, but they also enable us to 

■ •estimate properly the political x^elations between the 'Mughal and 3'ersian 
Empires and the South Indian Muslim States, and their religious policies; 
e.g. it would appear from these letters that the Southern States were used 
"by Persia as against the Mughal Empire, just as they looked up to Persia 

their natural protector against Mughal aggression, and that the Miighals 
wanted to crush the Southern States not so much because they were 
■•Shia-ite as because they .were patronised and used politically by Persia . 
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1 ersici- Qjiw^ys roiiiGinbered her suzBruiii ciauii ovor the Mughal ‘padsliaM' 
Oi’ Yiceiegalty and the relation Safari and Babar ended 

oni^ Yiath In adl^ Bh^ and his successors (1788-99). The writer of the 
present paper (a pupil and colleague of the speaker) was gradually brin^^In^^ 
our- a number of papers on these subjects of Mir Jurnia, Karnatic-Golconda 
and Indo-Persian relations, which ultimately might alter several iiistorieai 
esiirnates now current for this period. 

(b) Professor 0. B. Srinivasachari pointe out that the paper has- 
thrown clearer light* than before on the details of the conquest of tii.e 
easceiii, oi lower Carnatak than Nvas ayailabie. Mir fJumia s part in this 
period was well brought out from the letters of Tabrezi and the rift over 
the possession of Gingee between Bijapur and Goiconda is made clearer 
as well as the part- played by the short-sighted Tirumala Nayak of Maudra,. 
Perhaps one point that may be suggested for consideration is the stress on 
the disagreement among the generals of Bijapur. The most important 
feature of the paper WTts the bringing out of the contract between Mustafa 
and Mir Jumia and the lack of understanding among the Hindu powers 
who were so ignorant of their true aims that they allowed themselves to 
be made the objects of dissensions and mutual divisions by the enemies. 

(c) Dr. li, K. Datta discussed the nature and historical value of the 
Tabrezi correspondence, a transcript of which obtained by Sir J . iSh Barkar 
from the British Museum has been utilized by the writer of this paper.. 
This collection of letters contains abundance of new materials relating to 
the mid-seventeenth century history of India. Some of these letters 
throw sufficiently new light on the relations between Persia and the 
Deccan Sultanates. The writer of the paper was congratulated for having 
brought to light some significant facts concerning l\Iir Jiimla, and the 
partition of the Karnatak between Bijapur and Golkonda. 

(cl) Professor M. L. Eaychaudhury said that Dr. B. (J. Barkar who 
opened the discussion drew attention to the pretensions ot the Bafavi 
Sultans of Persia on the Tirnurid Sultans of India. According to him these’ 
pretensions were really religious. But the pretensions of Persiu on India 
during the Alugiuu period was more political than religious — rather mixed. 
It is difficult to say where the one ended and the other began. The (quarrels 
between the Shia Sultan of Persia and the Sunni Sultans of India were 
more complicated due to the sharp difference between Shias and Sunnis. 
At different times the conflict expressed itself through different channels. 
Mr. J. N. Sarkar’s paper contained reference to a letter of Qutab Shah 
to Shah Abbas II of Persia for help on the occasion of Mir Jumia ’s 
rebellion. In tins eonnection reference may be made to a collection of 
papers in Turk! published by Naim from Constantinople in 1732 which 
deals with the correspondence between the Othmanlis and Timnrids during 
the 17th and IBth centuries. Eegarding the religious pretension, he 
referred i.o tJie lieciester University Lecture of Professor .Buckler in 1924 
publislied in J. H. A. S. London p. 591-604. 

(e) Dr. A. Halim pointed out that the learned lecturer re,f erred at the 
outset to the intrigue of the Persian Court with the Deecani Sultanates 
to the detriment of tiie Alogiil Empire and discussed some of the under- 
lying causes. Dr. Halim raised the qiiestion as to "'whether the Persian 
rulers laid a claim over the Moghul heritage in India by virtue of the fact 
that Humayun conquered India with the help of the Persian army.’^ 
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8. (Paper No. 82), ■ OaplEre ' and Surrender of Cxlieria by tba Engiisli. 

Dr. S. N. Ben said that the eapture of Gheria should not be ireaied 
■ as an isolated incident. The English had been at war with the Angrias 
since the second decade of the eighteenth century and the cajjturo of 
Gheria marked the conclusion of that j^rotracted struggle. Aieaiiwhile 
their mercantile shipping had sustained tremendous losses and the East 
India Company was resolved to destroy the fighting fleet of the Angria s 
. at any cost. The Peshwa on the other hand was anxious to reduce Tulaji 
because the Angrias ^vere not prepared to acknowledge his siizeranity. 
There was no unity of interest between the two allies and the Angria's 
fleet under the Peshwa’s control might also prove a source of annoyance 
to the Enghsh. They could not therefore permit the Peshwa to negotiate 
for peace with the Angria behind their back and in viev' of the obvious 
•conflict of interest the charge of perfidj^ or bad faith cannot be maintained. 

9. (Paper No. 43) Historical importmc© of the Abbe-Buboias-Ailexancier 
Bead. (Correspondence published in the Baramahal records). 

Sir T. Vijayaraghavaeharya pointed out that tlie policy of lietid wliich 
was the policy of the East India Company hardly amounted to religious 
impartiality. What Dubois complained of was violent seizure of his 
churches. To refuse magisterial i^rotection in those circumstances was 
not an act of impartiality but a denial of justice. Head’s act however 
reflected the policy of the Company in those days wiiich was very much 
.against missionary propaganda and any attempt at proselytisation. 

10. {Paper No. 48) An unpublished Butch Record in Malayaiam o| 

1633 A, B. 

Mr. V. K. K, Menon, who could not attend the session sent the follow- 
ing remarks: The summary goes on to* state that the document is dated 
-14th July, 1668 A.D. It is pointed out that this is an oft quoted and 
much published record iii at least three languages. The Alalayalani versioii 
is contained in i\Ir. K. P. Padmanabha Menon's '‘Cochin History’’ Voi. 
II, page 83, published in 1914 A.D. Malayalam and English versions are 
to be found in a confidential publication'^ of the (..'ocliin (Government. 
The Dutch version can ol course be found in tlie “Maravian Diary” of 
the year 1668 A.D. The treaty is also referred to in detai] in m vomem- 
porary Malayalam ballad called 'Tatapattu'’ fPnldished) and iiUu m 
Sirdar Panikkar’s ” Malabar and the Dutch" page Id. 

(b) The aiitlior supplied the following information; — 

The document under reference is one of tlie Histoih^al Peeords pre- 
.served in the archives of the Government of Travnii'-ore. Iis text is in 
the Malayalam language. The script of tlie doeurneiit is 'Dalayalum and 
it i.s written on Cadjan, which is broken in two place.s. Its size is x 
Pao Bahib S. Parameswara Iyer, the greatest living authority in 
Malayalam. and for some time the State Eecord.s Officer lias written to 
say that the version, as recorded in the document had .not yet been pub- 
lished. This do(mmen.t formed part of the exhibits sent from Tmvancore 
for the Baroda Session of the Commission. 


Confidential publications are not available to the publit^ at large. 
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li, (Fapw 54> Mayurblianj during Hawab Ai3.irardi EJiau's li^pedlticm 'to 

■Ojpissa in im-42. • 

Dr._ K. K. . liatta. pointed out that 'after the pnbiicatioB c>! his 
Alwmdi and His. Times,. h,e' tried to . identify 'the ruler of Mayurbliaiij during;^ 
Alivardi's expeditions, into Orissa in an article published in the Journal of 
the . 17. PH-HistonGal Society, Mr. Acharya has incidentally discussed the 
importance and historical value ^ of some contemporary Persian., works like 
the Siy(it'~'ul'‘f}tutukhe7iii:^ the Riya^^-us-salatin and th^' Taiihhn‘’Bungalah^ 
but he writes that he has .not consulted Yusuf All’s work mentioned bj 
Dr. Datta in his book. Dr. Datta'in' duscussing the nature and,"' 

Mstorieal importance of Yusuf All’s manuscript.' said- that • it ' contains 'a' 
very valuable ' and . detailed contemporary description ' o.f ' the history .' of ' 
Bengal during the mid-eighteenth centui^/pa-xticulariy ' of the , regime of - 
Alivardi. The author Yusuf Aii, son of Ghulam All/ an intimate' Mend . 
of Alivardi, was an eye-witness of the political events happening in Bengal 
since the time of ' Sarfaraz Khan, and his .'book contains many new facts 
and dates which are not found in any other contemporary work. In fact, 
this work seems to have been the chief authority of Ghularn Husain, 
author of SiimtnihMtdahheHn,' for his account of the Maratlia invasions of 
Bengal. . . 

12. (Paper Ho. 56.) The rebellion o.| the Madura Eenters {1755—64). ' 

Bao Baheb G. S. Srinivasachari remarked that Yusuf Khau who is the 
central figure of the whole rebellion was the ablest of the Indian soldiers 
who had fought in the Carnatic wars. His activities have been fulij 
sketched by Orrne and greatly appreciated by Malcolm and that he was a 
hero quite as famous in contemporary events as Stringer Lawrence or 
Clive was noted by such acute observers like Peixoto, Ecus, Fuliarton and 
others. Yusuf Khan greatly distinguished himself in the siege of Madras 
by Laliy ; he then rose to be the military governor of Madura and Tinnevelly ; 
his tenure of the governorship or rentersliip of the south country was not 
acceptable to Nawab Wallajah. It was unfortunate that he should have 
become suspect in the eyes of the English and a party to the elaborato 
combination of forces hostile to the English dominance in the coumry 
then planned by Maudave, a French adventurer, in combination with 
others' Marchand, another French adventurer in the game, has given 
m his Historical Precis a clear account of Yusuf Khan’s administrative 
and mi1ita-ry system. It is suggested here- that the Khan's services in 
keepiiig the Poligars under control would, if allowed to continue, have 
established order in the Madura and Tinnevelly countries four decades 
before the poligar wars. 
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Proceedings of the Meeting of the Research and Pnblication 
Conunittee held at Jagan Mohan Palace Hall. 

Eighteenth Sessmi, Mysore, 22nd January 194<2, 

1. A five-yeai: programme of work for tke Eesearck anil PnWIeatioa 
.Cominittee so fax as the Imperial Becord Bepaitment is ooncerEed.— 

Tlie Local Eecords Sub-Committee in. their fifth, meeting lield oa' the 
1st Deeeinber 1941 passed the following ■resolution :-- 

, ' BESOLUTION.-- -The scheme' 'be ' approved- and 'placed before the 
Eesearcb and Publication Committee for detailed considera- 
■ .tion. 

• : The, items,' are as' follows:—. 

A ''Eesearcii and Publication Committee'' has been created as an 
-adjunct to the reconstituted Indian Historical Eecords Commission [uide 
para, 6{1) of the Eesolution dated the 16th September 1941]. In para. 10 
of the same Eesolution the Government of India have asked for a five-year 
programme of work from the Committee. As regards the work of publica 
tion of the records in the Imperial Eecord Department a tentative pro- 
gramme for the first five years has been drawn up and will be submitted 
io the Eesearcli and Publication Committee for their approval. Printing 
of items I and II of the programme wall be done through the Government 
of India Press and the printing of item III will be arranged through the 
Universities .‘:?nd other private ageiieies (vide Tentative Statement on 
page 2. , ■ ■ : ■ 

(a) Prmtmg in extsnso of the General Letterf? to tmd from the Court 
of Directors, 1749-1800. 

These volumes are now decaying and after a iew years will be 
irretrievably lost. On the other hand as soon as they are published they 
will fornj first class original source books of the history of the British 
eonnectioii with India during the eighteenth century. These Letters are 
classified under the Home, Foreign, Army, Legislative and Separate 
Revenue Departments, It is proposed to publish records of this series 
dating from 1749 to 1800 in the first instance and there can be no objec- 
Hon to the printing of these volumes which are a century and a half old and 
have passed into the domains of history. From the earliest period (i.e., 
from 1749) to 1800 there are altogether 178 volumes — 104 volumes of 
Letters to Court and 74 volumes of Letters from Court. The detailed pro** 
graninie for their publication will be drawn up by the Research and Publica- 
tion Committee.' 

(b) PnbliGaiiom of the Indian Eecords Series, 

It is proposed to confine the printing work under this serif's io the 
records mentioned in the programme. They are likely to cover five 
volumes and it can hardly bo expected that it will be possible to midertake 
any further publication during the first quinquennium. 

(c) Printing of (i) Oriental Gorresponience with Oale/ndars in English, 
.and (it) Seleoiions from- Eecords. 

The Printing of the eighteenth eentury-and early nineteenth century 

Bengali documents through the agency of the Calcutta University is already 
in progress. The Bharata Itihasha Samshodhaka Mandala, Poona, 
undertaken the publication of the Jiarathi records. Dr T. H. Qun 
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Eeader in. Historj . of .the, Delhi'' Uni-versity' has already imdertaken a preli- 
nilnary surfey 'of the Persian '.Akhbars in- this Department. The work 
under this . head will be distributed to the ^nominees of the Universities and 
learned societies on the personnel -bf - the 'Research and Publication Com- 
mittee: a.iid, a detailed working .programme will be framed by 'them. 

In connection with the working of the- .programme it will be necessary 
for the expert .iiiembers ■■ of the Eeseareh ' .and Publication Committee to 
meet occasionally at 'New Delhi and 'it is estimated that a sum of Rs. 2,461 
will be required annually to meet. their travelling expenses. The printing 
work as indicated above wdll,' of course, 'be done either by the Government 
of India Press or by Universities and" other private agencies. As the 
publication progTamme of' this Depar'tment m already heavy, it will be 
necessary for the success of tile' proposed scheme, to engage a small addi- 
tional staff on a tempora'ty bas'is for five.' years. 

The additional expenditure'- which is ' likely to be incurred is detailed 
■-below " ■ 


(a) 4 typists at Rs. 4.'> ■ 

(b) 1 .proof Reader at Rs. 75. 
I, Copy- Holder at. Rs. 45 . 


Its. 

180 p.m. 
75 p.TO. 
-.45 p.m. 


aoo p.m. 


Armual total cost . 3,600 

In the budget estimate of this Department for 1942-48 provision has 
already been made for Es, 2,461 for the travelling expenses of the members 
of the Research and Publication Committee and of Rs. 3,600 for meeting 
the salaries of four typists, 1 Proof Reader and 1 Copy Holder. 

I'ENTATIVB PIVE-YEAR PROGRAMME OF THE RESEARCH' AND 
PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 


No. 

Pftrtienlars of PnbHeat ioii}? . 

Remark.®. 

I 

j Friatmg in eMemo of tho' Genera i netter.s .frorn 
17,'49G800— 

Volumes. 

To- Court ', . 104 i 

From Court* . . . . 74 ■ 
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II 

InMan Eewrds Series^ 



{a) Minutes of the Go-vemor General , 

(6) Browne Correspondence , 

^ Examination is not com- 
plete but this will com- 
prise approximately 3 vol* 
limes. 

** 1 volume. 


(if) Tlievenot’s & Carreri’s Travels (Indian Por- 
tion)t. 

1 1 volume. 

III' 

Through Vniversiiiee and other private agencies — 



(1) Calendar of Correspondence in oriental lan- 

guages preserved in the Imperial Record 
Department. 

(2) Selections from records (plan to be decided 

in the 1st meeting of the Committee). 

Materials not yet examined'* 
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The nominees of the Provincial Governments and Indian States are 
expected to submit their proposals regarding the publication of Proviiidai - 
and State records as envisaged in para. 5 of the Eesolution dated the 16th 
September 1941 relating to the formation and functions of the Research 

and Publication ^Committee 


, The Secretary announced the work of. the adjourned public meeting 
would be resumed at 2 p.m in the afternoon if the, business of the Eesearcli' 
and Publication Gomm,ittee . were finished at its ■■morning ^session. 

The Chairman then called upon the ' Secretary to ' explain the, ' five-year,' 
publication progi*amme of' the Imperial Beeord 'Bepartment. 

: Secretary: As you will find: in the printed agenda : the V programme' 
placed before you. has been divided into three sections. In the first place 
it is proposed to publish in exUnso the Geneml Letters to and from the 
Court of Directors, (1749 — 1800) which form 178 manuscript volumes and 
which in print is estimated to form 15 volumes'. For this item the Impe- 
rial Becord Department will have to depend entirely upon the co-operation 
of the members of this Committee. Secondly we have the Indian Kecords 
Series item 1 (b) which will have to be revived and which has, in a sense, 
been revived. The first volume is already in the press and I expected to 
be able to place it before you but the publication has been unexpectedly 
delayed on aecoimt of the present abnormal conditions in spile of our best 
efforts. It consists of about 200 Bengali letters which throw a flood of 
light on the historj^ of the North-Eastern Frontier of India. The Calcutta 
University has undertaken to publish this volume. The second volume 
will be published by the Bharat Itihas Samsbodhak Mandal of Poona and 
will consist of Marathi documents in the custody of the Imperial Becord 
Departnient. The letters have been transcribed and the manuscript is 
being prepared for the press. In this series will also be included the 
Minutes of the Governors -General. We propose to confine ourselves to 
Bir John Shore’s minutes for the present and it is estimated that they 
will form three volumes in print. The papers collected by Col. Brown© 
who was Besident at Shah Alam II^s Court have already been t.ranscribed. 

I hope to be able to take up the work of editing and annotating Browne 
papers at an early date. Of Section II, Thevenot’s and Oarreri’s Travels 
oaimot be properly regarded as records but our practice in the past does 
not debar us from including in the .Indian Eeeords Series su’eh travellers’ 
accounts as are likely to prove useful to students of Indian History. If 
the suggestion meets with your approval the Indian portion of Thevenot 
and Carreri's travels will be included in this series, and the Imperial 
Record Department will be prepared to edit and publish the volume. As 
for Section III, the Imperial Becord Department is already engaged in 
Oalendarinfl: the Persian records in its custodv. Seven volumes have 
already been published; the eisfhth will be sent to the press by June 1942. 
We have a mass of news letters in oriental languages but the great bulk 
of it is in Persian. Dr. I. H. Qureshi of St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, has 
very kindly examined some of these news letters and agreed to edit and 
annotate them in case you approve of this programme. The programme 
is ambitious enough and the ImperiaP Becord Department can undertake 
to deal with the 5 volumes under Section '''H' alone. It is needless to add 
that the success of the scheme wijl'> depend , entirely on the extent of the 
co-operation received from the Provincial and States Governments* the. 
Universities and the learned societies., ■ 
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Mr. D. N. 'Baiieflet extaiided his'. support to^ tlie; proposal and suggested 
that along with the letters in the. enstodf of the Imperial Eecord Depart- 
ment those ill the custody of.;the- Ben^aJ..' GoYerrm^eiit should ako be pub- 
llshed in this series. o. 

Cllairman^ How many ■ volumes of th,ls eoirespondenco am in the 
Bengal B.ecord Office? . ■ ■ ■ ^ 

Mr» B. B, Clmkrahaitti: I cannot give you the exact, figure but the 
number is very large. 

Br* B. S* Baiiga: These letters cannot be properly studied without 
reference to the consul tation volumes. The provincial records should there^ 
fore be published by the Provincial Governments. 

Mr. B, B, GfeakrahartM : I beg to observe that in Bengal printing in 
^xitJiso of the letters to and from the Court has been suspended for some 
time past and it is not likely to be taken up during the present emergency, 
but if the woiiv of publication is undertaken by tiie Imperial Eecord Depart- 
ment, the Go\'eri:ii.neiit of Bengal may be inclined to lend these volumes if 
• ao financial obligation is imposed. 

Prof. B. ¥* PoMar: i think for the present as practical men we should 
coniine ourselves to the Imperial Record Department, The Madras 'Gov- 
ernment have their own scheme, the Bengal Government must formulate 
theirs. The Bombay Government will have to be moved separately. Under 
these eircumstances we shoxild confine ourselves to the Imperial Record 
Department. 

Dr. E. 0. Majnindar: I understand that the Oovemnient of Madras 
have a publication programme of their own. Can not we urge upon the 
Governments of Bengal and Bombay the necessity of pubLsliirig their 
records on the same lines as those of the Imperial Record Department? If 
they are assured of the free co-operation of competent scholars there is every 
likelihood of their accepting the suggestion. The Government of India 
should coiiiiiiuiiieate to the two Provincial Govermiieiits this Commission k 
requests to publish their records as early as possible and to prepare a five 
years' publication programme. 

Ohatoiaii: This is indeed a very useful suggestion . 

■ ■ Proi. D. Y« Fotdair: We should confine ourselves only to the u-year pro- 
gramme. The Imperial Record -Department has under taken soineiliiiig very 
useful and we should help it to aeliieve that object. If we bring in other 
matters and ask the Imperial Record Department to iiK*liide in its scheme 
the Provincial 'Records also their work may be unduly liarnpered. Our pur- 
pose will be served if we approve the programme of Imperial Eecord 
Department and ask the local 'Govenimenta to imdertfike similar publica- 
tions , 

Br, E. 0* Majumdar: I propose that a copy of the five ycj'tra’ plan with 
adequate notes be' forwarded -to’ the Pro vinciar Governments' and' Indian' 
■States with the request that the Provincial Governments and Indian States 
should publish the records of -the earlier period in their possession as far 
as practicable with a view to fall{ m with the Imperial Recorl 
Department. , - 


.Dr, Baliga: ..wanted to explain wiiat has been already done in Madras.. 

Hr* E. C, Majnmdax: I am prepared to exclude Madras from the scope 
•of this .resolution* " 

Br* E. K. Mookerji: In my opinion the publication programme is 
splendici But from what has fallen from the Keeper of the Eecords of the 
Government of Bengal the publication of their judicial and revenue records 
will bv indefinitely postp>oned unless the Gcfvernment of India offer to bear 
.a part. of the expenses. 

Dr* E, G. Majnmdar: It is too early to think of that question now, 
-When we meet next year we shall know what response the Bengal Govern™ 
merit make. In the meantime we should try our best to draw their atten- 
tion to this matter. 

Eesoiution I, — It was unaniinoiislj resolved that the five years’ publica- 
tion piXigTaniine of the Imperial Record Department be approved. 

Dr* E. 0. Majumdar: I should like to have an explanation from the 
Secretaiy witli regard to section III, It is said that this work will be 
mainly done tlircaigh the Universities. What facilities will: be given to the 
Universities? Would the records be sent to the Universities or are the 
research scholars expected to go to New Delhi? 

Secretary: Sir, we cannot send tiie records outside the Record Boom. 
But all possible facilities will be provided to those who will come to Delhi 
and worlc there. We ^vill make arrangements for transcribing the records. 

Dr. E. 0. Majnmdar: We may recommend to the Universities and 
learned institutions that necessary leave and other facilities should be 
granted to such of their employees as may be required to work at Delhi in 
connection with this scheme. University and college tjachers wilKng to 
co-operate may find themselves unable to offer their services on account of 
the existing leave rules and paucity of funds. I think it will be a great 
advantage to them if this fact is brought to the notice of the Provincial 
Governments, the Universities and the learned institutions and if we ex- 
plain to them that the success of the programme depends on their co-opera- 
tion and request them to grant all possible facilities, pecuniary and other- 
wise in the fonu of leave and stipends to suitable scholars to enable them 
to go to Delhi and to work and study there. I think they will not be un- 
responsive. We should explain our needs to them as well as the importance 
of iJu*. proposed scheme and a communication rd a similar nature should 
also he sent to the colleges and learaed societies, 

■Dr. H. Siiiha; I second the resolution. 

Frol. J. 0. One point is not clear.' Who will make these 

selections? What will be the procedure? I think you wull have to leave it 
to a certain extent to the discretion of the Imperial Record' Department, 

Frol D* IT* FoMar: It is here in item III (%) * Selections from -records 
(Flan to be decided in the 1st meeting,, of 'the Committee)’. I think the 
i|)!an will have to be decided now.. - , - ' .W' ' . ■ 

Secretary: If you have any plan with you we can discuss that. 
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Br, B.v S. Baliga: ... I have already mformed you that ^ Madras has got its .;-. 
own programme. 

Prof* B« ¥. PoMar:' What other ’s^uggestioBS Irorn, the States and Pro- ' 
vincial Governments diave been received? 

Ohairmaiiv I' understand , we have, received no proposals from other- 
Governm.ents, ' ■ , ' ' 

...Prof. .Poldat: , With, regard- to Indian- States we siionkl request 

them to arrange for the publication of the records in their possession, i 
think we can also have another resolution for the Indian States. 

Chairman: I think that will more properly ( ome inider the next item. 

The following resolutions were then passed: — 

Resolution II* — Eesolved that the Government of India he requested 
to send a communication to tlie Provincial Governments, 
Indian States, Universities and learned societies that scholars 
in their employment should be allowed ail facilities in the 
shape of travelling expenses and leave to enable them to 
participate in tlie publication scheme of the Imperial Record 
JDepartment, 

Eesolution III (a) Resolved that a copy of this programme be for- 
w^arded to the Provincial Governments and Indian States with 
a request that they should also arrange for the publication of 
records in their custody on similar lines as far as practicable. 
The Commission is aware that the Government of Madras 
have their own publication scheme. 

(b) Resolved that a copy of this resolution may be forwarded to the 
Governments of ikee French and Portuguese India also. 

II* Regional Survey of records.— 

Explanatory note . — A systematic plan of regional survey with a view 
to rescuing valuable manuscript records in private custody and to provide 
for their preservation from natural causes of decay and deterioration as 
envisaged in the Government of India Resolution dated the 16th Septem- 
ber 1941 will have to be worked out during the present session. Ordinary^ 
Associate and Corresponding members are expected to formulate a scheme 
and to implement it in co-operation with public institutions and private 
agencies in their respective provinces as early as possible. The following 
tentative proposal is therefore placed before the Research and Publication 
Committee for its consideration. A small committee for each Province 
and Indian State or group of States consisting of their nominees on the 
Commission as well as such infiuencial local persons as may be considered 
suitable lor the purpose, should be set up. The Provincial Committees 
may in their turn appoint district or sub-divisional committees to facilitate 
their w^ork. Such Committees may have to enlist honorary services of 
research scholars and local enthusiasts. They will have to cast their nets 
far and wide and explore eacli area as thoroughly as possible. While 
the Commission cannot lay down any rigid rule and enunciate any uniform 
principle which must vary in different localities the annual meeting will;’ 
afford a suitable venue for exchanging notes and recording progress. 

OliairiMB: Some machinery should 'be set up for conducting Iht* 
regional survey. 


: 

' V, PoMar: Has any proposal been received? 

\ / R. 0. Majnindar pointed oub-: that the members of the Cammission* 
aits ixnder the new constitn^^ expected to bring hitherto unknown records 
to light, but they cannot , possibly do this work efficiently ludess they are 
assured of the support of the local Govermnent and ykted with ‘ some 
amoimt of authority and status. They may like to examine old manu- 
scripts in private custody but the owner may refuse them access. If legis- 
latioii is not possible at this stage the Government of India should at 
least write formally to, the local Governmenta to recognise the members of' 
the CommissiGn as expei*ts authorised to carry on the proposed regional 
surveys. They should not only have ready access to all publie records but 
the Provincial Governments ^ould exert all their influence to further the 
efforts of the members of the Commission in bringing unknown records to 
light. " ■■ 

Br, R. K, Mookerli: Who is to set up these small committees and 
who is to decide about the personnel? The present members of the Com- 
mission should l)e the original members of these committees. But the 
question js whether the Provincial Governments will set up the committees 
or whether the Becord Commission will appoint them. Unless this is 
decided we cannot think of the powers with which the members of such 
committees are to be vested. If the Provincial Governments are authorised 
to organise the survey they will invest the members with necessary powers. 
I know that the old landed families of the United Provinces j)Ossess in- 
numerable historical records but they are unwilling to part with the docu- 
ments on any consideration. We will have to proceed very cautiously in. 
this matter. 

Ohainnan: This is the first meeting of the reconstituted Conimission 
and it is for you to devise ways and means. 

Br. R* K. Mookerji: In my opinion the members already nominated 
by the Provincial Govenmients, States, Universities and learned societies 
should be regarded as original members of the Hegional Sub -Committees 
and the Provincial Governments may be asked by the Commission or the 
Imperial Becord Department to set up proper sub-committees. 

Br. E. 0. Ma-jumdar thought that the formal appointment of the. 
regional sub -committees might take some time. Meanwhile the present 
members of the Commission should be authorised to carry on the survey 
in their respective areas and the Provincial Governments should be request- 
ed to grant them necessary facilities. 

Oiiairmaa: We may through the Government of India call the atten- 
tion of the Provincial Governments, and the Indian States to the necessity 
of organising a regional survey and explain to them the constitution and 
the function of the proposed committees. 

Br. B. S. Baliga: So far as the .district records in Madras are concern- ■ 
ed they have already been rescued because we have transferred them to 
the Record Office. 

Mm Bahadtur C* Hayavadana Bao:; J think it is very necessary in this- 
connection that the initiative should come from the Government of India. 
That will mean considerable help and moral support in the States. As 
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in mattefs coiiCBrDiiig tfhe ''an6ieii.t»'-TjQOB\im6-ats the PrOYSEcial (jovermiieiits 
are advised by the . ArciifBoiogical/Departoent of the (joveriiiaeiit of India, 
the guidance ill respect :of the' manuscript- records should come from the 
Imperial Eeeord; .Department. A'-nlrchlar letter on this subject from ^ the 
Government of India will go'a'-iong way to help the cause we have in view. 

!P.r0f* D. ¥. PoWai: Dr.-Baliga. / only refers to the district records. 
There are. p.rivate records in ■ the Madras Presidency 'which , demand our 
attention. 

Br. M* K. SiEha: I support \ Dr: Majumdar. The rights and the res- 
ponsibilities of the members of this .Cornmissioii should be clearly defined. 
They are the nominees of the Governments, Diiiversities and learned in- 
stitutions and it is in the fitness, of .-things that tliew should form the 
nuclei of these Coiimilttees. -. 

Bao Saheb 0. S- Srinivasachari; A smail piece of infonuation Sir. 
There has been functioning for sometime a Hindu Beligious Board under 
the jurisdiction of the Madras Government. We niB/y suggest that the 
Hindu Religious Board should help the Gommission in the regional survey 
It will be of great help. 

Dr. E. C* Mainmdar: We may come with definite schemes and nlans 
next .year. Meanwhile we will gain some experience and we shall have 
then some conerete plans before us. Tt is no use having hurried plans. 

Chairman: I will undertake to send a letter to the Provincial and 
States ''(xove-minents. ■ 

Mr, B. B. Ohakrabartti : ITegionai Survey includes rescuing records in 
private custody, but there is no law on the subject. There is an Act for 
the destruction of records. Under tho circumstances records in private^ 
custody cannot be talcen charge of by the Government Becord Offices. 
Who will take charge of the private records? 

Dr. B. S. Baliga: We should leave the passing of legislation to the 
discretion of the Provincial Governments. 

Dr, E, 0, Mafumdar: I think that legislation 'will be Jieeessary. The 
Oaictitba High Court destroy their recoi’ds after simply consulting the 
Royal Asiatic Bociety, Bengal. The suggestion is veiy useful hut the Sub- 
Committees will have to consider wdiether new legislation will be needed 
or modification of some existing rules will serve our purpose. The question 
may be taken up later on. 

Dr, E. K. Mookerji: If any legislation has to be undertaken on these 
general lines it should proceed from the Government of India, just as in 
tlie case of Archa-ialogi(3a] Department. Legislation must be centralised. 

Sir T. Vi|ayatag!iavacharya: The less the legislation the better the 
work would lie. 

Ohairman: Is there any other point? This is a new committee, a foil 
discussion will be very useful, 

’ ■ ’ Dr. B# K* Mbokerp: Sir, ,we may pass resolution on these lines-. , 
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, 'Clialriiiaai Yes* T.o-inorrow again we are meeting for considering the 
tecommendations of t-he Eesea.rch .and Puldication Committee. 

Father K.^ Her as wanted to know dearly tiie character and date of the 
records in which the Commission was' particularly interested. In the eon- 
stitiition the Uni vers i ties have been ; specific -tlly asked to nominate 
.. specialists ill the British period of Indian History. Inscriptions are also 
records. Are the provincial sub-commitices to devott* their attention 
.^exclusively to manuscript records and de those relating to British period 
alone? ' ■ ■ ■ 

Secietai'y admitted that History <iannot be divided into walcrdighi 
compartments. It mav be necessary to refer to the Mauryan times to 
understand pioperly some of the existing revenue regulations* A careful 
study of the Moghul farmans is imperatively needed for the proper appre- 
ciation of the early revenue sy'stem under the East India Company, But 
the main concern of tlie Commission is the British period and most of the 
documents nmv ]:)rescrved in the provincial and Central record moms 
relate directly to that period. The term is not to be intei-preted in a 
narrow tecluiieal sense. It is not intended to exclude from our purview 
the history of the Maratha Empire, or the Sikh State under Ilanjit Singh 
and Alysore under Hyder and Tipu. I am sorry I caonoi' give you a more- 
precise definition but it is certainly not our intention to confine our atten- 
tion to English and Yernacular records alone. We are greatly interested 
in the French, Dutch and Portuguese archives wherever they may be 
located and Father Heras knows very well how keenly interested we are 
in the unpublished Jesuit letters he is bringing to liglit. 

Prof. B. V. Potdar: The resolution may he communicated to the Gov- 
ernments of Goa and Pondicherry, 

Father H. Heras: Tliough the explanation offered by the Secretary is 
useful, I have still some doubts. What about coins? They form an 
important source of history. I believe the Historical Eeeords Commissiorr 
deals with manuscript paper sources of Indian History. 

Mr. D. P, Harmarkar: The Commission considers that it is mainly 
concerned with the records pertaining to the British period of Indian His- 
tory. I think it is quite proper that this Commission should limit its 
attention to n particular period of Indian History and to particular kinds 
of documents and there should be a reasonable limit to its activities. 
Eeeords of the last 300 years should in my opinion suffice . 

Br. B» 0. Ma|niEdlar: Our primary object here is to bring together 
such records as bear directly upon the British period of Indian 
History. Obviously we rely upon other sources also. Our period is after 
the 17th century. I think \ve must have before us a definite object as to 
what records are relevant to the subject, .'Bo long as we have a definite 
objective iii view, we will be on safe grounds. 

Mr. B. 1*. Banerfee; Our efforts' should be confined to the British 
Period of Indian History. W*e must concentrate our efforts on a definite 
object. There are other learned, bodies to' 'deal with ancient and mediaeval 
history. 

Secretary: Sir, 1 am afraid we are unnecessarily worrying ourselves 
about hypothetical difficulties.., We 'must have confidence in the discretiori 
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"'of om* members. .If. m tbe’ course of the regioB.al survey anybody comes 
across a valuable coin or copper plate mscription he ^ will not wantonly 
-leave it to its fate but' send it to. the proper 'a.uthorities for .examination 
■and preservation. 

Chairman: I think you agree to the.' resolution. 

• The follo'wliig .resolution was then. ' passed unaniinously : — 

Resolutian I¥*—Eesoived that -.the Go%wniiient of India request the 
'Provincial Governments and, the.^ Indian States. 

,(a) to-,,.-set.: up^ .local committees-;' in.-consiiitatioii: ■wit.h ,, the .Oixlinary^^ 

■ Associate a-nd Corresponding .members, ^of,,-. the ; Commission 
, their .areas' to: .surveys; with.;; a: vle'w;, 
ing to light records in private custody and providing for their 
,preservation ; and publication; ' 

.(b) The Ordinary, Associate and Corresponding members of the 
Indian Historical Becords Commission in their areas should 
be the foundation members of such committees in their res- 
pective localities ordinarily residing within their jurisdiction, 
and' d' ;■ /h 

(c) pending the appointment of the suggested committees the 
Ordinary, Associate and Corresponding members of the Com- 
mission should be accorded necessary facilities by the local 
authorities for carrying on the regional surveys. 

'in. ¥ote of thaEte to the Chairman. . 

■Eao 'Saheb 0. S. Srlniv^acharl moved a hearty vote of tiiaiiks ho rlie 
chair and eulogised the ability and tact with which the Chairman had 
conrlucted the first meeting of the- Eeseareh and Publication Coinmiii'ee. 
■'The dlesolution . .was ^ seconded by';. Dr',- R. - G., Ma3imide.r a!i.rl P'rof. f C. , 
Talukdar and. passed' with ,acclamati'<^^^ 
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Proceedings of the Members’ Meeting of the Indian Historical 
Becoids Commission held at Jagan Mohan Palace HaU. 

Eighteejrth Session, ^lys(nv, 2Srd Janu^ 

1, ¥ote of Condolence on the death of Mr. W. ,T. Ottewill^ - 

Ooirespoiidlng Member of the Indian Historical Eecords Commission. 

Ohairman: l\fr, Ottewill was the Superinieudent; of Records in the 
India Office and was an interested member of this Commission. 

The following resoiution was moved from the Chair and passed un* 
aniiriously, all members standing in silence: — 

Eesolution I. — This Commission deeply mounis the death of Mr. W. 
T. Ottewill and authorises the Secretary to convey to his relatives a 
message of sympathy and condolence on behalf of the Commission. 

2, Eecommendations of the Research and Publication Committee. 

At the direction of tlie Chairman the Secretary read out the resolutions 
of the Research and Publication Committee. After some discussions, 
some of the resolutions were amended as noted below: — 

ReSoTation II. — Tliis Commission reeonimemls that the five-year pub- 
lication programme of the Imperial Record Department be approved. 

Resolution III. — This commission requests the (xovernment of India 
to send a communication to the Provincial Govenniients, Indian States, 
Universities and learned societies that scholars in their employment 
should be allowed all facilities in the shape of travelling expenses and 
leave (wliere necessary) to enable tliem to participate in the publication 
scheme of the Imperial Record Department. 

Resolution I¥. — (a) Tliis Commission recommends that a copy of this 
programme be forwarded to the Provincial Governments and Indian States 
with a request that ‘ they should also arrange for the publication of the 
records in their custody on similar lines as far as practicable. The Com- 
mission is aware that the Government of Madras have their own publica- 
tion scheme. 

(b) The Commission further recommends that a copy of the resolution 
may be forwarded to the Governments of Free French and Portuguese 
India also. 

Resolution ¥. — This Commission recommends that the Government of 
India request the Provincial Governments and the Indian States 

(a) to set up local committees in consultation with the Ordinary, 

Associate and Corresponding members of the Commission in 
their areas to conduct regional surveys with a view' to bring- 
ing to light records in private custody and providing for 
their preservation and publication; 

(b) to include the Ordinary, Associate and Corresponding members 

of the Indian Historical Records Commission in their areas 
as the original members of such Committees in their 
respective areas; 

(c) to accord all facilities to the Ordinary, Associate and Corres- 

ponding members of the Commission for carrying on the 
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regional surveys ' pendm-g: the appointment of tiie Ooiiimitteei. 
recommended. '- ■ , 

Eesoliition ¥I. — The commission ■ -conTejs a ’uriaiiinious Yol;e <jf 
thanks to the Chaimiaii of ;tha Eeseamh 'a'nd Committee. 

3, Eevlew of the action taken on the Eesolntions of the Commission 
passed at Ihelr seventeenth session held at Baroda in Beeember 194§.. 
{P-iease-.-.sse Coiisp,ectus pages 29-82).;. 

The Secretary read out the' resolutions .passed at the seveoteenth 
session and the "action taken on .them. ■ The , foh owing discn.ssions took 
place:— 

Conspectus y Besoluiion 1 L 

Secretary: The Government of ..the'. Centra] Provinces say that their 
records have been adequately indexed, but from, the few specimens of the 
Index that we have received" (laid on the table) it does not appear that it 
will meet the needs of the research. --students. ' 

Br, H*' N. Sinha observed that the index in question was prepared 
long ago. He had no opportunity of discussing this question with the proper 
authorities but he believed that any communication on the subject from 
the Commission will receive due consideration from the Govenirnent of 
the Central Provinces. 

Br. H. Sinha pointed out that the indexing progra,inxne ol the Govern- 
ment of Bengal was proceeding very slowly and no progress could be 
expected unless a paid staff was appointed for the purpose. 

Chairman: We should like to hear the representative of the Bengal 
Government. 

Mr. B. B. Cliakrabartti: The preparation of a consolidated index was 
started with the help of honorary research scholars recommended by the 
Calcutta University. Some of the scholars have not taken up the work 
and those who took the work are not attending to their duties regularly. 
The regular staff with its present numerical strength cannot attend to 
this work. It would be necessary to provide funds and a communication 
from the Commission may serve as an additional stimulus. 

Chairmaii; ^ It is then agreed that we should write to the G-overnnieiit 
of Bengal on the subject.- 


Mr. K, B. Mitra: The Government of Bihar have referred to the 
Handbook prepared by me. It deals in a general way with important 
document.s but this resolution refers to indexing. 


Br. K, K. Batta: The Bihar Government have no organised record 
room. Their records lie scattered all over the province. It has not there- 
fore been possible to index them,. But the Government are not indifferent 
to the ne^ of preparing an index and publishing a selection from their 
records. ^ They have already asked for an estimate of the probable cost 
!!^!? ^ providing for it in the next year’s budget and they are in 

thrSer' " “ 

^^^Chairman: We may request the Bihar Government to expedite the 


Dr. A. .O'* Fawar: We may also make -a similar request to Bom, bay. 
They say that llie Avork is under consideration. It can continue to he 
under consirlej‘ut:iou for years and years together. 

Prof. D. Y. Potdar pointed that Orissa also was without an orc'-anise.d 
record room. 

Mter a leiiglliy aiseussioii, the following n^solution was }.ass.-rl without 

division:- — 

Resolution YII» — Ihiis Commission recommends that 

(a) the Goverrimeiits of Bombay and Bengal be requestiMl in expe- 

dite the work of indexing their records on the lines of the 
Index to the Land Revenue F?ecf>rds issued by fnc Imperial 
Record Department; 

(b) while appreciating the preliminary steps already taken, the 

Bihar Government be requested to expedite the ]>rojected 
indexing and publication work; and 

(c) as the existing indexes to the records of the C. (loverninent 

are inadequate for research purposes that Government be 
requested to re-index their old doeuments under the supervi- 
sion of expert«s, if possible, 

(Joiispec-tuSj Resolution II (a). 

Secretary: I am glad to inform the Oonimission that this i,-ons- 

pectus was printed the Government of India liave decided, subject- to the 
necessary approval of the legislature, to make more than 90 per cent, of 
the indexing staff permanent. This I believe forms an adequate guarantee 
of the continuity of the indexing work in the Imperial Record Department. 

Prof. D. Y. Potdar: No reply has been received from laipur and nt lu^r 
important States. 

Eao Bahadur 0. Hayavadana Rao: :i; suggest Sir, that a communleation 
njay also be made to the Indian States by the Secretary. 

Dr. A. G. Pawar: I understand that the Kolhapur State sent a. reply. 
A note prepared by nie w'as sent through the usual cbunnel. 1, do not know 
how it did not reach its destination. The KoJhaptir State have endeavoured 
to organise a Record Department and have already prepart^d a publicaticm 
scheme. 

Oliaiimaii: We should try to get more information from other States. 

_nm BaMdur 0. Hayavadana Bao: ■Bach individual State may be 
addressed politely. 

Olmimaii: Through the ordinary channeMt is very difficult to get a 
reply within a year. We should pursue the matter. 

The "following resolution was then '.passed:— ^ • 

ReBolution YHI.— In v.iew' of /the -factk.ihat most of the .Indian States 
have not sent any reply to its query 'and;;%, information furnished hy sorne 
States is so meagre that it is not possible to' form ^ any idea, of the research 
facilities afforded to honafide students,', '■resolved * that the Commission 
agaui requests the Indian States to furnish the. neoessary information at an 
early date. 
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Conspectus, Resolution 111. 

Secretary read out the coinmuuieafaon received from the Bihax Goverii- 
■ment regardinj? the publication of a catalogue of their records. 


Conspectus, Resolution IV. 

Br. S. C. Majumdsu^: In this resolution we find that only Indian 
'States have been asked to organise, records offices. There are no record 
•offi.ces in many provinces. Should we not address our request to the 
Prosdncial Governments also? 

Secretary: We are repeating our request to them every year. 

Dr, S. C. Sarkar; It is not very difficult or expensive to organise a 
record office. Most of the Provincial .Governments have the necessary 
buildings and staff. What is needed is the technical knowledge. So far 
as the Bihar Government is concerned they have got plenty of records. 
Many of them are of great historical value but many of them are destroyed 
without reference to any body. Three years ago at Patna certain records 
were destroyed deliberately because the officers concerned were not aware 
of their historical importance. No new building will he needed, additional 
staff may not be necessary, the Government can provide for the expert 
guidance by getting one or two of their present employees trained at 
Delhi. ^ 

After some more discussions, the following resolution was passed; — 

Resolution IX. — This Commission reiterates its reauest to the Provin- 
cial Governments and Indian States that Central Ee'eords Offices, should 
be established at an early date by such Provinces and States as are not 
already provided with one. 

Conspectus, Resohition 


-4.U P!;®’ ^a.pmdar considered the reply unsatisfactory and suggested 
tnat the inenibers of the Commission orclinarilv residin<y in BenG-al slioiiid 
be consulted before any old record was destroyed bv the .High Court and 
the Lniversity of Calcutta should be given the or.tion' of keeping 
®°’^<Ienrmed records. It should bo noted that the Asiatic Society was 
not the only learned institution interested in reccirds 

the Commission met at Calcutta the members 
VM tr the conditions pre- 

High Court is more interested in 
to J^as to be made lor the day to 

historical interest 

are saaiv neglected. In fact it was recentlv r 4. i i 

together a, .a fto „„>hl have beej S., fT'l T f 

mterreatioa of Mr. .Tustiee Edgeley and Si, B b. 

MJI. S. 0 , Sarkar: Can*t these old records t x 

•the Calcutta University? ° "’‘‘’■‘’to to 

Ihe following resolution was then passed i 

to consult such mernbL^^XlhrCoffiSsS^f 


U ■■■. 

Im'tlier suggests 1/Iiat &e Calcait-t'a Universit^^^ given an opportunity 

of preserving such reeoi^ds as anally condemned for destmc^on. 

Gonsepectus^ Resolution VL 

Secretary: It will oorne under Dr. Spears resolution. 

GhairHiaii: Yoii all agree that we slioiild discuss it with Dr. Spear's 
'resolution? 

\ The siiggestkvn w'as, accepted. 

Co%Bpmtus, Resohimn VII . 

There w'as no discussion on this item. 

Coyispectus, Item 2, 

Secretary: The resolution was not aeceptable to the (loveniTnent of 
India and I have nothing more to add. 

Conspectus, Item 4. 

m. B. S:. Baiiga: In connection with this item 1 ha;vi;‘ got to point out, 
Sir, that I sent another note to the Secretary for circuiation. But the 
Secretary wrote to me that in these days of paper scarcity it was not neces- 
sary to circulate it further. I desire that it may he included in the 
porceedings. 

Secretary: It was decided at Baroda that Dv. Baliga's note with my 
observations should be circulated along with a note froin Prof. Sitamrna 
Aiyar and no fresh matters should be introduced. The instruction of the 
Commission has been strictly carried out and I confined myself to Dr. 
Baiiga's objections alone. After the notes had been circulated Dr. Baiiga 
sent a fresh note w^hich he wanted me to circulate. I pointed out that I 
had an answer to every one of the fresh points raised by him and if his 
note was circulated I would have to send along with it rny replies *as well. 
This was bound to lead to an interminable controversy imd the procedure 
w^as inconvenient in view of the present scarcity of paper. Dr. Baiiga 
however would have an opportunity of fully explaining his objections when 
the question came before the Corrunissioiu If he now w^ants a full-dressed 
debate I am prepared for it. 

Br. 0« Ma|umdar suggested that the Commission need not discuss 
the comparative merits of different methods of preservation which was 
after all a highly technical subject. The Keeper of the Ilecords of Madras 
might freely pursue the methods he liked best in his ow'U record room and 
similar liberty might he conceded to the Keeper of the Imperial Records. 

Mr, B* If. Baiier|ee: Sir, I second the proposal. 

The suggestion w^as accepted. 

Conspectus, Item 10. 

There was no discussion on this item. 

4, PnWIcalidii of a Journal from tho Imperial Record Bepwtoent— 

Explanatory note . — ^The Indian Historical Records Commission has 
been in existence for 20 years. But its activities have not yet received 
the attention they deserve, nor has this country been able to reap the 
fullest benefit from the rich experience of this expert body with regard 
to the preservation and administration of the archives. Manuscript re- 
cords in private custody are either left entirely uncared for, or, they are 
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treated m an antiquated and unscientiiic mariner for lack oi tl'ie necessary 
mformatloii. and. knowledge. The reconstituted Oormnission veil] need a 
suitable inediuin lor popularising the up-to-date- methods oI lU'eservation. 
prevailing in western countries and' to bring the results of stnentinc 
researches in India to the notice of the interested ])ublie. A quarterly or 
hali'-> early .Journal may serve as a suitable organ of expert opinion but 
it eaniior. be expected to prove a success unless the lull co-opi/ratiou of all 
the experts In this country is secured. Tlte rmperial Record l.)e|jartineiit 
lias now a small la],)oratory where some of the iiiost irripurtanv. ])rob!erns 
of preservation arf‘ being investigated but it is needie.SK add lliut the 
result of investigations should be comparml with the Nuhnible oi)Sfrva- 

tions made in the provincial and states record olTu'cs. T‘he ix'seandv 
stuebnUs will also be able to inab' valuuldr- suggest iorss abcui indexing, 
ealaJogiiing and calendaring in the light of their jun/tial i xperieneos in 
[srovhieial and imperial Record Hooius. ft should be a-.lfh>d tliat the 
financial intplications of the yiroposal should also lie taken iiito ('onsideration. 

After :i hnigriiy discussion it was decided' that the Secretary should 
circulate a note about the aims and objects and general features of the 
pro|>osed .iournai for eliciting the oranion of the members of the Com- 
mission. If tiie com merits received revealed a Bubslantial agreement 
steps would be taken to iruplemenl the scheme. The Chairman offered to- 
move the Government, of India to appoint a small Cornmith'e at Delhi ta 
go into the quest-ion if agreement was found wanting. 

Besoiutlon XI. — 'Phis Commission recommends that a journal dealing 
mainly with the science of preservation and admimst ration of ArchiveF/ 
be published froni the Imperial Record Department, 

5. Resolution by 2>r. T. G. F. Spear— and conspectus, Besoiution VI. 

Immediate action on the Inspection note of the Keeper of the Mecords 
of the Government of India on the maintenance of ike Records in the' 
Alienation Office, Poona, be taken. 

Explanatory note. — As is well known in the historical world ihe reconlB- 
in the Alienation Office are of great value imd it is therefore alarming to 
read that '"some oi tlie records are in a shocking condition'’, also the 
papers are removed by local scholars to their lioiiscB. I trust that this 
question may receive the early and urgent attention of, thc-i Gommissbn. 

Secretary's note , — In view of the urgeaicy ot the j natter it was decided 
to circulate among the- members tlie inspection note in question and from 
ihe replies received a consolidated note was drawn up and transmitted to 
the Bombay Government for necessary action. A copy of it was laid on the 
table. 

In the absence of Dr. Spear Prof, Potdar moved the resolution that 
stood in his name. He observed that while he fully supported the principle 
underlying it he preferred the wording of a resolution he offered to move 
at Bared a, 

Mr. R. P. Patwardhan welcomed the resolution of Prof. Potdar, but 
wanted to remove a misapprehension likely to be caused by Dr. Spear*s 
resolution. -Private scholars were not as' a rule allowed toVemove docu- 
ments 'from the Alienation Office. Only ■ in one solitary instance was a 
scholar permitted to take’ home 'one bundle of records.* He assured ihe 
Commission that the Bombay' Government ' wished to take the necessary 
action. 
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^ S6cr0tafy ,, said tkat tka ixiisapprehansioii to which Principal Patwar- 
■ lh;.‘n referred hi'oso Itoiu a staletnein o{ his. When he ^dsited the Aliena- 
tion Ofiie.o he tohrid that a bundle, of Persian records bad been reanoved 
from the record rooiu by a local Professor and he fdt it his duly to draw 
the attention of: the BoiTib?rj Government' to this incident. A reference to 
Ms report would show^ that he nowhere ' stated that this was the norinal 
p:ractiee. B'lit he hoped that Prof.' .Pat wardhari would agree wiidr liirn tlmt 
-even isolated iir..l3ai>ces like this should be discountenanced. 

Sao Saheh G,. S.* SrinivaBacliari: Is there nnv propo.sal to weed out 
ihc3 records? ■ ' ' f ^ ' 

Secretary: There ims been a suggestion like that made by Hir Jadu- 
;juith Sarkar whicls ijowever has not been supported. 

Prof, D. ¥, Fotdar: T don’t think we can supix>rt thai. 

The following rasolution w'as j)assed unanimoiisl 3 ^: — 

Resolution XII. — (ui Idus Comiijission. endorses in general iiu' Tci'jort 
■M; Dr. S. N. hen, the Keeper of injpcrial llecoTTis on the inaintenancc of 
the Pccords in the. Alicjiation Office, P<.>ona' (Peshwa Daftnr) and urges 
ujjon the < lo\'ernrnenr of l-)omhn;v to take necessary steps to implement 
the reeoijuiicndotioris and suggestions contained in his note. 

(b)^ I hr t oiTinris.sion ap].>reciates the. jiomba.v Government A action 
in inviting I he Keeper of the Imperial Kecords to advise them about the 
Peshwa iJaltar and thc^ :u*tion of the Governirient of India in lending the 
services of the Keopier of the Iinpoirial Records. 

Proposals by Sir Jadunatb Sarkar.— 

(a) Kxitloratiou aiul o/ Peas/Vni Newa-letter.^ iu f7/a Inipimal 

J? e- rxi nl Dejxi rf went . 

Explanaioni note, — The Exploration and Tjisting witli dates of the 
Persian news-letters {ahhhars) which were sent to the Governor General 
;in Council by the British Residents at the Afaratha, Rajput, Delhi, Tjahore 
and Lucknow” Courts and Camps down to 1889 in the eu.stody of the 
IiTiperial Record Department be made. 

BecreAarifs note. — ^^l^lease see agenda of tJu-. jtoseareh a,iul Publication 
romiTiittee item No. I (c). 

(b) Listing of (locunients in the possession of histoncal families. 

Explanatory note. — The rough listing of liisrorieal na^ords in tlie 

possession of old historical families in Upper Inciia and the Deccan through 
.such coiTesponding members as possess local infiuenee, witli instructionB 
to report at each successive public session of the Commission. 

Secretary's note. — Please see in this connection Item II of the xVgend.i 
of the Researelt and Publication Committee, 

(c) Puhlieatlon of an annual or half-yearly report of worh in the Imperial 
.Record DeparimenL 

Explanatory The issue of an annual , or six-monthly brochure 

(less formal and tardy than the official annual report) giving the public 
an idea of the progress of exploration, classiheation, entalogning and 
publication of the records of the Government of India, — with a list of the 
recent publications of historical records by all . the IVovincial Governments, 
A list of the research scholars actually at work among the Imperial 
Records, with their special subjects, during the period covered by the 
hrochure, may be usefully added- 



S€croi(inj\s note ,. — Tfie uiinuui reports issued %. the Irufcrrai liecord 
Departnjient showing the work done during a year "is exhaustive and con-^ 
tains fuliv such information as may be utilised witli advantage by the 
Proviueial Ctovernments, Indian States, rniver-itics and leariiod associa- 
tions to whom these are supplied aimualiy. The extra ret] ui remen ts are 
oxpeott‘d to l)t‘ met by tie/ issut* o! a jonriial euui (uoplated in item 4 of 
the agenda. ' ■■■..■ ■ ■ 

As regards tin* proijosed inclnsiou of a list of records publieaiions in the 
Repost it may be. strited that in :a*eordunee witli lu^sohivion III oi the 
Ltarodas sossios! of the Commission it bus been deidtled to achi a list of the 
hripesial lua-os'd Deyjastmmt piibheations in a new vohnue .‘is an appendix. 
The r('])lies of ilu* Provincial (lOvermneiUs osi tlu* aijove resoliuion have 
been ine<)rporat ed in the eons]‘>eetns. 

Dr* It. 0. Majumdar: Wo need not eoirsider lliest' I'c solutfonb now. 
The eonsideratiofi of this item may be postpossed until tin; pulslieation 
Scheme is finally aeeejned. Item (e) may be rejected. 

Ohairman: Item.s pp) and {b\ \^'ill also (*ouie inuh-a* the five \c‘.‘n*s’ pro- 
grainnse. 

7. Proposal by Bewan Bahadur Dr. S. K. Aiyangar. 

P ublicafion of a lIa}ulbook to the Mackenzie manuscriptj^ in ike cUHtody. 
of tiic Government of Madvax. 

ETplanatory note. — While noting with satisfaction the report on the 
Aiacken/de .Manuscripts which Protessor Kilakanla Sastri presents in the 
reseaixdi reporU from il)e (Corresponding Members on lapee V) of the 
CoinniissioiPs Proceedings for .1140 m regard lo the work done on the 
Mackenzie Aianuscripts it seejns highly t{(3siral)[e. liiat. w ithout any intei’- 
ference with regard to bis lu'ogranjme of work, the publication of the- 
handbook referred to in Section .1 l>e t‘\pedited and issued at the earliest 
possible t’lno so as to fullil tla* main pur}>ose imimded by tlie original 
resolution on iIjc subject. 

Serrriarp'.^ note . — -In their l-irh .‘Session the Indian H’istoi leal' Itecords 
Commission passed a i*es(dutio]i (No. 10) recommondirn \o the tiovero- 
fnent of Madras tlic desirability of issuing puljhc.ations from .Mackenzie 
Manusm*{])ts a.nd Dutch n‘<airds in their enstodm, A note ot] llieru by 
Professor K. .V. Xilakanta Sastri will he found on pages 2u8-2il. Indian 
Historical Pecords Commission Proceedings. Voinim* XIX. Anotlier report 
on iliem will be fmmd on pages lo-ll, ptart 111 (Jiesearcdi Peport), Indian 
Historical Records mission IToceedings Volnme XVI] . 

Bewail Bahadur Br. S. Kxishuaawaml Aiyangar gave a detailed history 
of these mai!useri]>ts and the work done in the past. It was linally decided 
that the work of translating and cataloguing the imuiuscripts sbonld be 
CTitnisted in tlie ^ladras University. Wliat he now ;mkad for was a Imnd- 
list To enable ?’e.searrdi students to know what rnatej’ials tlies^' niannseripts 
could ]>e t‘Xpeeted to yield with regard to the subject of their investigation. 
A handlist was long over due. 

Br. B. S. Baliga: I want to point out that thc'se niamiscrip'ts are 
not in the custody of Afadras Ilecord Ofhee.. ’Idu^y are in the. custody of 
the. Oriental Manuscripts Li])rary. The. Professor of History in the 
University is corresponding directly witli the thnernmeni. 

Rao Bahadur 0. Hayavadaua Rao observed tliat though Taylor’s (kata- 
logue wns defe(‘ti\T, Wilson UataTogne was- so far as ii went saiisfa’doiw. 
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Tbe manuscripts related to a diversity of subjects and were in widely 
different languages. Some of these manuscripts are in England. If 
something superior to Wilson’s Catalogue w^ere aimed at, all the manuscripts 
would have to be brought together and a committee of experts would have 
to be; appointed..^ 

Bf.'R. 0. Malumdar: What does the learned mover really want? ^ ^ 

. Br, S*' Kt Aiyangar: The University of ' Madras has undertaken" tO' 
bring out a catalogue. I would ask the; University to expedite it. 

Br.: R* G. Ma|tlllldax: I second that. I don’t- think there is any use 
n;f discussion., ■ 

Eao Bahadur 0. Hayavadana Bao: I think it is not fair. I was suggest- 
ing that the manuscripts should be brought together first of all. We must 
have a definite s(dieine as to what the Hand-Book should contain. As tc 
the contents T am of opinion that Wilson camtot be superseded. But if 

want to do more than that then there must be a small committee. 

Br. S. K, Aiyangar: The India Office has published a list so far as 
the English manuscript records are concerned. 

The follo^yi^g resolution was then passed: — ■ 

Resolution XIII,— This Commission rc^*ominciids that the Madras 
I'niversity should bring out a Hand -list of the Mackenzie Manuscripts as 
early as possible. • 

8. Resolution by Dr. R. K, Mookerji.— 

The (hn}i}nis,Hi()n repeat,<i its reijuest to the Government of the United 
Provincies that theij he pleased to establish a centralised Records Office 
at a suitahle -place in the VnHed Provinces on the lines of similar Records 
Offices in other Provinces, 

Explanatory note. — The records maintained in the archives of the 
Board of lievenue, Allahabad are indispensable to scholars interested in 
the history of the North-Western Provinces, now called the United Pro- 
vinces. They are valuable not only for their large number, but aiso^ 
because they are available at one place. So far, no systematic attempt 
lias been made to utilise these records, which have not been examined 
from a liistorical view point. Of the attempts made in the past to secure 
thieir preservation and to (a.italogue them, the most valuable was that ol 
Douglas Dewar; and the student of History will ever be indebted to him 
for his most helpful guide, ‘A hand book of Preinutiny Pecords in the 
•North -AVe.stern Provincesh The n-overnment has also published several 
volumes containing importaiit letters, the most important of which is Holt 
Mackenzie’s MeTnorandniri. Its importance may he gathered by the 
following quotation from ‘'The Land systems of British India” by B. H, 
Baden Powell, Yolrnne H. "Tliis remarkable state paper, it is hardly 
loo much to say, not only laid the . foundation of the modern settlement 
system wdiich now prevails in Upper India, and the Central Provinces-,, 
but is the starting point of our modern knowledge of North India Tenures”. 
But this is by no jneans enough. Much still remains to be done. Each 
folio of these volumes, which contain the proceedings of the Board of' 
Commissioners, and the Board of Bevenue, includes correspondence- 
between the Collectors, the Boards, and the Governor -General-in -Council, 
Refsohitions and Circailars of the Government, minutes of officers and 
extracts from the letters of the, Honourable Court of Director?:-. Thus, 

I heir import ance does not need, any detailed emphasis. Besides these- 





records, there are several folios of indices. Tbe priiiied. indices to these 
records are not of much use historically. They facilitate the task of a 
research student considerably. Otlierwis(% he would have found .himseif 
bewildered amidst the enormous uniterial that waits \(> hv. tackled. Hence, 
there are two most important problems to be laced by the U. ih Govem- 
-lueiit. to adopt ilie be.st means for the presiU‘vation of tiiese records, 

mcludiiiiy the indices; secondly, to facilitate the Wvjrk of a lii,>tcry scholar. 
The Indian Historical Eecords Commission pa>ssed resoiudons in its prc» 
\douB sessions for the establishment oi a Ifocords OMce iii the Ujilted 
Provinces — the only Province where such an offic4- ckjcs nor exist. That 
'would have been, indeed, the best way to preserve bring togethe?\ and 
catalogue the recortls available not only av lljc Huard uf iievenue, but 
also the liu^e muss of rnaterial that is lying nt other places in a more 
or less neglecU-ul stale. But if this scliome is not c(.)nsi{ler'ed feasible at, 
this time, tlion the following measures may he adopted: — 

>' 1) All expert from the imperial Tlecoixl .DepurUneut may be sent 
to the i>oard to rescue many of the t.a.i{ered f>ages. He ma.y 
alsu instruct ilie persons concerned hi the use of such methods 
as were advocated by the Indian Historical llecords (.'-orn mis- 
sion in its last- se.ssion held at .Paroda, One feels so 
distracted in seeing many of the lacunae being pasted up by 
ordinary Muck paper. Tliis must luive been done years back^ 
But the loss is obvious. Such Volumes need mending, 
espeidully the indices; and they rnus1 not be treated in the 
ordinary ijvay. 

|‘!2) At least two qualified scholars may be apiiointed io edit the 
indices. The facilities wbicdi these indices afford cannot le 
emphasised too much. Then, such other scries may also be 
taken in band whiclj can be easily and early edited. In this 
manner a beginning may be made. 

Secrcinrj^'fi iiohi .. — A somewhat .similar resolution was p.asscd by the 
'Cmnniissiou in 1922. The uuost.ion was also discussed at Ibiroda in 10-10. 
(rh/c 1. If. P. H. iVoiayedings volume XVll, paH 111 ]>ago d). 

Jn view of the exhaustive information given by Dr. Mookerjuo no dis- 
cussion W{;s thought necessary and tlie following resolution passed; — 

Eosoiution 'XIV.— This Cominissiou with referonce to ils previous 
rfeonirnendaiions strongly urges upon tbe U. P. Govcrnmeid the* necessity 
uf ^creating a central record office in the United Provinces nl an o,<irly date. 

0. Eesoluttons by Mr. S» M* l*alEar. — 

L Resolved that this Commission should approach the Government 
<>/ India with the request that (1) they should urge upon ihe V.-TF, F, P. 
Government the necessity of organising their record office ami fhrmving 
it open to hona fide research scholars, and that (2) they shoidd, when 
approached hy the. N.-W, F, P. Government, give them svHahle financial 
help so that the recommendation at (1) may ho given affect to at once. 

Explanatory note. — (1) In the absence of faeilitit‘s lor hishjrical 
research in tlie N.-W, F. Province the need for an organised record office, 
accessible to research scholars, is keenly felt iliere. There is a huge 
mass of liistorical records in the custody of the Provincial Govemment in 
addition to that transfen*ed to the custody of the Imperial Eecord Depart- 
ment. These records will form the most needed nucleus of the proposed 
record office. Once they are properly arranged and. pre.^erved, conceni ration 
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taken. Ihe iroMncial boveminent hare been approaoheci in this connec- 
Uon and the\ luive replied that they can do nothing without the con- 
ciirreiice oi the (juvennnent of India, because their records contain papers 
relating to .Vtghariistan and the Centrai Government. ^ ^ ' 

tiie _N.-W. F. Province are very iiniited, it k 
possible^ tiun r.he reeornnieudatioii at fl) may not be given effect to on 
finaneiui grounds. Jt is, therefore, sugge.sted that the Government of 
law-u vvi,e,i appr..«mlR.u, should nbso give some suitable financial help to 
the i'. Irovince (Government, just as they did in the case of the 

Punjab. 


Ser.reliir!i -It may be stated here that the iubirmatioii regarding 

the transfer or a huge mass of records from the custody of the N.-W, F. 
i*rovi!H*e to that ot the Jujperial Pecord Depanineut wim placed before 
the Baroda session of the Commission [vide Indian Histoncnl Records 
{.:omnTissio},i Proeecdiugs Volume XVTI, part Iip paa'e 15 item 17(i)]. 
Tliese recortls are being sorted, classified and formed into bundles. A 
report on tht.un will be found in ibe Proceeding.-^ of the T-ocal Records 
•Sub-Committee field on the 1st Beeemher 1941. 


IL Resole ed^ that copies of the Proceedifigs of the Indian Ilistorica! 
licaords iUyruvi.i fusion should he sent in all the degree colleges affiliated 
in recognise Indian Universities free of rosl if possible, or at their actual 
cost price. 


For pi 0)1 (dory note. — Resides e.mbodyinu the laboriou.s researches of 
'distinguished }i4storians of India and murdi newly discovered matter, the 
proceeding.- of the Commission contain much useful uiaterial. They 
should, thereforcy receive the widest possible yiuldicit.y. The cause of 
In.dio.n historieul research will receive a fresh stimulus if copies of the 
.ProceediugH are distributed among the degree colleges of Indian Univer- 
sities where, tliey can be studied and made use of by professors and 
students alike. If it is not found possible to distribute the copies free, 
they may be supplied, at their actual cost price. 

Seeretarij's nolo. — .About 890 copies of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission Proceedings are distributed free of cost to the various Pro- 
vincial Governments, Indian States, Universities, learned Institutions and 
to all members of the Commission. In view of the present scarcitj of 
^loper furtlier addition to the distribution list does not seem to be feasible. 

Br, E. C. Majiimdar: If the Government of the N.-W. F. P. gets help 
.f]-om the Government of India other provinces might also ask for it. 

Oliairinan: We may agec to Part I of the proposed resointiou and leave 


out Part II. ■ 

The following resolution was then passed: — 

BeaolnlioE X¥, — This Gommimlqn recommends that a record office he 
established in the H.-W. F. P. 

10, Eesolution by Br. K. H. V. Sasial.— — 

That all the Universities in India he placed on the free distribution 
lists of the Geyriiral, Provincial and State Governments, regarding such 
of their publications and printed retards as are and would be for sale. 

Explanatory nofs.^All the universities are not on the free lists of all^ 
ihe Governments. A few universities, get some publications regularly, 



a few irregularly, and the others' none at all in spite of request. Under • 
the new constitution of the Commission the Universities have an im- 
portant part to play and it is only fair that they should be encouraged to 
do so by every means that lies within the power ?iJnd indueBce of the 
Commission. It may be added that". "individual scholars are already in the^ 
enjoyment of this privilege. 

Secreiary'i^ note. — So far as records publications of the Government of 
India are c‘oncerne(l it may be stated that all of them are supplied free of 
cost to all the Indian Universities. 

Dr. R, 0, Mapmdar: In the absence of the mover !■ would formally 
move this resolution. I think it wdll not be difficult for the governments 

accept this recommendation. 

Dr. B, S. Baiiga: Sir, I may point out that soiree Universities and 
learned so<-ie.t.ies are already on the free distribution list of the Madras 
liecord OQice. Since the Government have reduced the priee< from Bs. 
25 to lis. 2 so that the universities and learned societies may have these 
publications at a nominal price. I do not think the Government will agree- 
1o this Besolutio?!. 

Dr. R. 0. Ma|iiindar: Madras is not the only province contemplated 
by the Resolution. If the Madras Government can supply free coi^ies of 
their publications to some of the Indian Universities it is difficult to under- 
stand whv thev cannot place the remain ing twelve on their free distribution 
list?. : ■ ‘ 

Dr. B. S. Baiiga: The Madras Government reduced the price of their- 
publication with the object of eneourafging historical research and the ii um- 
ber of such publications is so large that it would be really embarrassing for- 
the Government to give them free. 

Ohairmaa: This is a subject in which I am personally interested. It is 
a question of principle and T differ entirely from the attitude of the re- 
preseniotivt? of the IMadras Government. The Thiivcrsity is the training 
ground for the fiitiiro citizen and the future citizen is entitled to know 
everything wortli knowing about the state to which he belongs. Therefore 
ev(‘ry facility should be p?‘ovided to the Universities to furlher this object 
and all tlie annual reports of the governments sliould su])plied free of 
cost to the T'l’ni verities. Tt does not matter what their public.ation price is. 

After a lengthy discussion, the following resolution w’as passed: — 

Resolution XVI. — This Commission recommends that all the Univers- 
ities in India be placed on the free distribution list of the Centrrd, Pro- 
vincial and State Governments regarding such of their publications as are 
and would be Tor sale. 

‘ 11. Resolution by Professor 0. V. JosbL — 

This Commission recommends to the Government of India the estab- 
lishment in Delhi or in any other suitable place a repair room for records 
equipped with the latest devices for dealing 7vith old documents which 
should he open for use to provincial governmenfs^ Indian States, and the 
public, 

Explanaiory note . — Lamination and vacuum [umigation of o:d rccorl^ 

■ and other methods that may be introduced in tie near future are likely to 
be too costly to be borne by provincial or State record departments. It 
will be economic to have a central place where records could be dealt with 
in a scientiiic manner and whose use could be open to. smaller records 
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rooms on payment of a suitable fee. The work sbould be taken up as 
soon as world conditions improve. 

Secrctanfs note. — The proposai for providing the Imperial Kecord 
parliiieiit with the machineries mentioned above is still under the consi- 
deration of the Government of India. 

Prof. C. ¥. JosM: I think there will not be any difference of o|)inion 
about this resolution. I recommend the establisliinent of sonK^thing like 
a workshop or a repair room at Delhi or at any other suitable fdaee lor 
records equipped with the latest devices for dealing with old documents 
which would be open for use to Provincial Governments, Indian States, 
and the Public. 

Cliairman: On behalf of the Government of India I ma.y say that w'e 
are making endeavours to get the necessary machinery for repaying and 
pr(*siTving records. As soon as we get them 1 can assure you that every 
help will he given to the other record offices. On belialf of tlu? Govern- 
njient of lijdia we can accept this suggestion. 

The following resolution was then passed: — 

Besoiution XVII. — This Commission recommends to the Government 
of India the establishment in Delhi or any other suitable place a repair • 
room for records equipped with the latest devices for dealing with, old ' 
documents and to make it available for such use and lielp as may he re- • 
qnired by the .Provincial Governments. Indian Statens and Public. 

12. Kesolutions by Mens. A, Lehuraux. — 

I. For the convenience of research workers remote from the source of' 
supply, while the indexing of pre-mutiny records at Delhi he proceeded 
with on the lines adopted at the Baroda Session^ that an exception he 
made in favour of outstanding historical records (e.g., Letters of Glive, Of 
Dupleix or Wellesley etc.) and that these be caletulared in the manner- 
followed in Madras. 

Explanatory note. — Through the inconceivable sbort-sightedness of the 
Government of India, a research student in Calcutta is obliged to travel, 
to Delhi to consult the archives of Fort William in Bengal — vital to and 
dealing with the history of his own province and his own capital city under 
the British rule. This is said without disparagement to Dr. Ben and Jus 
able staff whose readiness to assist the inquirer is well-known. It reminds 
one that a century ago (before the passage of the Public Libraries Act) ^ 
a Parliamentary Select Committee reported to the Bouse of Corumons the - 
case of a scholar who was compelled to remove from London to Gottingen, 
a town of 10,900 inhabitants in Hanover, to complete his research. Delhi , 
is our Gottingen. As we in Bengal cannot go to Delhi the .B:eco,rds must 
come to us. Indexing to be effective should be analytical. The system 
of calendaring which has the high approval of the Master of the Rolls, 
that Dodweii in the past and Dr. Ealiga in the present have adopted in 
Madras, is still the best method hn vogue in modern archives. French . 
India, which I have the honour to represent has adopted it. Mr. E. 
Gaudart the veteran Archivist, Ghevaiter , dc'. 'la. '‘Legion ' d'Homiear has. 
docketed 6867 documents publisW jh'‘0,v0lh,ne4'unde| the title ‘‘Catalogue’ 
of the Ancient Archives of Pondlctery'*y- 'In addition he hag analysed 
2124 Notarial Deeds ,of Pondiche^., 'that k picture,^ of the., erne ■ 

life of the Colony, and a volume'''ofv:PS":fefeoted dobumbhts 'exhibited at ■ 
the Colonial. Exhibition of Paris\ih;'T^81..,: l/specmeii volume is on view:' 
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before this Gonunissioii, Ail this represents a labour >f love of well- 
nigh ten \Tars, by one iriaii who in eourse of that time became blind of 
both eves. Yet. despite this major handicap, this devoted worker w'as 
able to analyse 2o2 files of Criminal cases published under the title: 
“Griuiiriaiity in the French, factories of India in the JStli century”. The 
'disinterei^ted labours of Monsieur Gaudart, Prevsideiifc of “liii Soeiet4 de 
de ITiide T'rauQaise " stirred the emulation <;f {uiotlier Member 
oi the same Society, Maitre (dnanou Diagon the liead of the Bar at Pondi” 
cherry wiio lia^ analysed 0,10^ Judgments of the Superior ("'ouncil oi 
l^ondieherry in H volumes. Such edifying labours truly rruoke historical 
archives serviceable and accessible. I recommend these French Archives 
m well as the rich liihirary of Pondichenw comprising some 80,000 vohitnes 
to all serious siiidents. Wliat AFadras and Pondicherry have clone is 
surely not be.yoial the competence of Delhi. 

Serrel*;! ae/.--. — The proposal will he completely coverth by the five 
veers’ prograufUKt of tfin [inperia-l Eecord Department as desenhbed in the 
agenda na the lh*sea?’ch mid Publication C^ommiitee suhjec-t lo the recom- 
ui'iei Illation .md '.rpnrovid by the Commission and the Government of India 
Tespeetivcly. The exhaustive indexes now in. the course of preparation 
arc r^xpect'cs'l iv* he* of grenier help to research workers th-m (!nleiKlars. 

IL Thai [Jiifi Commimion be good enough to move the Arclmological 
Departweni, flauihei'n Circle Mylaptire^ Madras with a mew to their 
imdertaking ch iii o^.^-sHgatioii of the site between the holf-niined Mantapnm 
and the adjactnd lauk (known locally as Komarappa Kulam) situated in 
['laianandal TUlaae north of Velimedoupet (talnq of Timlivana})i b', Arcot) 

(i liifle heJoir milestone No, Sf> on the Tindivanam-Wimlinmsh Bond, in 
■order to dete^miine whether it is the site of the city of Dupleix-Fatheahad , 
in the centre of which, the French Governor Duplem intended to raise a 
Goputam, oommemoraiing his viciorij. and beneath which he buried 
r.ommemnraf.vve medals, fdwtns of which, obtained from the Cabinet des 
Modailles of the Bihlicdheque Nationale, Paris, are in the morer's posses^ 
sio}i. If The orighrai medals are mi earthed if wdli proiw the identify of an 
interestiiia historical site. 

Explanaioiij vote, — In Afay 1989, Professor Jouveau-Diilirciiii and the 
•mover of the alvvye resolutioB, in an arch aiologi cal tour in Yrcot, visited 
the Vehuicdmi|HU Old ( ‘boultry whicdi they believed b> be neor tfie site 
of the murder of the Ni/.am Nasir Jung on the night of 17 Yfoburram 1104 
A.II, 5/10 December 1750 A.B. Comrmmieation of their theory wa^ duly 
'■given to the Arehivolorical Department, Southern Circle. Yliulras. who in 
Their reply- B. Oa 19- .1852,. dated the-iStb October 19B9 signified their 
intention -to visit the site and report. -Bubsequently Professor Bao Baiieb 
'C. S. Srinivasacliari, AF.A., Annamalai University, moved the Collector 
of S. Arc'ot on the snldect and the CoHecTor (AFr. AY N. Kndv.'V J.C.S.) 
was, good enough to recommend the exploration of the site to the Aredneo- 
.logical Deparinicnl. But nothing has been clone. 

'The first proposed was not discussed at all. 

■RaO' Salieb 0. S, Srialvaaachari: There is a difference of ofinion about 
^ the site in question/and it will not be wise on our ].>rtrt to move in the 
maitor until the eontroversy is satisfy ctorilv settled. 

Hr* R, €, Majuttuiar: I think wC' should forw*ard this resolutioi} to the 
Archseological Department. 


2d 


EesolistioB X¥in: Eesoived that no action be taken. ■ 

13. Resolution by Mr. S. O. O-oswami. — 

That this OommtHston reoommends that the Assam Govcrnmetit juai) 
atrange for the study of records of that Government with a viciv that iin- 
fortant histoiical papers may be studied and pnhlkhed. 

Dr. R. C, Majumdar: We may pass a resolution but not in this form. 
We may simply recommend to the (tovernrnent of Assam that i-hey should 
organise a rt.u‘ord office and provide necessary facilities for research work 

there. . ' ■ 

Ihie following resolution was passed:— 

EesOlutian XIX. — This Commission reconirriends to tJic Government of 
Assam that they .should establish a Records Office find provide netjessarj 
facilities for research work there to such bona fide students as may seek 
them. 

14. Any other subject which may be brought before the meeting. 

(i) Ohainnaji: Under this item Father Heras wants to move a 
resolution. 


Father H. Hera^: 1 lonnaliy move that the Indian Historical Eeeords 
Commission should request the Portuguese Govermnent in liidia to conti- 
nue the publication of their Archives which has been recently disconti- 
nued. The decision has been attributed to some errors in Marathi per- 
sonal and place names in the volumes already published. This in my 
view does not constitute sufficient justification for discontinuing an other- 
wise valuable series. 


Prof, D. V. Potdar seconded the resolution. 




Besaiutiewa XX. — ^This Commission recommends to the Portuguese 
Government in India the revival and continuance of the Archive Portuguese 
Oriental which has been discontinued. 


(ii) Prof. D. ¥. Potdar: I 'move that the Government of Bombay 
be requested to set up two Local Records Committees, one for the Secre-,_ 
tariat Records at Bombay and the other for the Alienation Office or 
Peshwa Daftar at Poona, for purposes of consultation and advice regard- 
ing all questions concerning the preservation, utilisation by scholars, publi- 
cation and sxich other matters. The archives at Poona are really very 
important and the Bombay Government have done something for them 
in spite of the war. But it appears to me: that ’there is no definite program- 
me before the Bombay Gov^jrnment^and tbioreds no regular „ machinery at 
their disposal. If a tk)cal'"''jl'beords Committee, on the Bsmeikim ae that 
of Delhi is formed it will be ve]^ useful. ^ .For instance, ^there is, the ques- 
tion of weeding suggested by 'Bir.ifedunath., ‘ If his .recommendation had. 
been accepted valuable ‘ records wdnld’have lost for eter.^ , 


Eao BahMiir '0, 'Mayavniana second it, Slr.^ 


Mr* B.' BatwaMfe? 

Government ''ha* been-^^'smi 





S :fto4 taaw wliy • only , the Bombay 
' I tiiinfc tMs recommendation should 


. ■ ■.•-..iV'-W-'"'' 'V . ■ 
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be addressed to all provinces. As far as the Bombay Government are 
concerned I think they have been taking the advice of experts. Every 
Provincial Government and Indian State should have a committee. There- 
'tore this I’esoiution should apply to all. 

Prof. Bo Y. Fotdar stated that bonod. volumes have been torn with a 
view to microhiming records and nothing has been done for repairing them. 
He felt that irreparable loss will ensure if things went on like this but in 
view of the opposition of Principal Patwardhan he withdrew his motion for 
the, pi-esenb. 

It w^as decided to drop the proposal. 

(iii) Prof. D. V. Potdar: May, I, Sir, .move another resolution; .askin^ 
the Government of Mysore to take early steps to restore the tomb of Sahaji 
Maharaj at Hodikere as recommended by rhe Director of Arclneological 
Survey, Mysore State? 

Eao Bahadur 0. Hayavadana Eao suggested that no resolution need be 
moved as the yu’eservation and restoration of the monument in question is 
already engaging the attention of the Mysore Government. 

Prof. B. Y, Potdar withdrew his resolution. 

(iv) Ee^lution by Mr. E. Y* Poduiral. 

Mr. E, Y, Poduval: Sir, many of the British Besidencies possess valu- 
able records. From what we have seen, in the Exhibition here it appears 
that the British Ttesidency -at Bangalore has got a very good collection of 
historical records. The British Besidency at Travancore has also got 
similar collections of pre-mutiny i*ecords. I therefore move, that the Com- 
mission recommend to the Government of India that steps may be taken 
for a proper exainlnation of records in the British Besidencies of the pre- 
mutiny period and such of them as are nob of a. confidential c]iara.eber may 
be thrown open for research purpose and docnments of Ivistorieal import- 
ance may be published. 

Mr. K. E. Yenkatarama Aiyar seconded the resolution, wdiieh was passed 
unanimously ; — 

Eesolution XXI: This Commission recornmends to the Government of 
India that early steps be taken for a proper examination of the records of 
' the pre-mutiny period in the custody of the British Besidencies and those 
wMch are not of eonfiidential character be publislied and thrown open to 
the bona fide research scholars. 

^ ' {y)^ Portrait. — ^Th^: Secretary placed before the Commission 

a photograph of an unidentified portrait in the possession of the Imperial 

"Beqbtd department, 

15. Dates and places of the 1943 and 1944 meetings. 

Ghairman: I ask the Secretary to make annotmcements as to the date 
and place of the next meeting. 

^ Secretary: The University of Dacca has invited the Cominission to hold 
Its next session i.e., 1942 session , at Dacca, Dates have not yet been 
settled. We have not yet received any invitation for tbe 1943 and 1944 
meetings. 

Dr. E. 0. Majnmdar; May I ask .the Seeretarv to suggest some places 
-where we have not met.,. - • ' 


Secretary: We have met at Lahore, Patna, Lucknow, Calcutta, 
'Madras. Bombay, Poona, Nagpur, Baroda, Bangoon, Gwalior, Simla and 
i'DelM. 

Br. E. 0. Majumdar: I suggest that the 194B session may be held in a 
^Eajput State in view of the reputed wealth of Eajputana in historical 
records. ■ 

It was decided to hold the 20th session of the Indian Historical Eecords 
4Jommission if possible in an Indian State, preferably a Eajput State. 

16. Vote of thanks to the Chair and the Secretary. 

Br. E. C. Majumdar: On behalf of the members of the Commission I 
would like, Sir, to move a cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman and the 
Secretary and the Local Secretary for the able manner 'in which they have 
conducted the session. We have finished the work in a very satisfactory 
manner. While we missed our President the Hon’ ble Mr. Nalini Eanjan 
Barker as ill-health has not permitted him to be in our midst we must say 
that Mr. Sargent has worthily occupied Mb place. We congratulate him 
for the courtesy and the ability with which he has managed this meeting. 
We also convey our thanks to the Local Secretary and other workers of 
JMysore who have not only extended their hospitality to us but have also 
■helped to make the session a success. 

Eao Sakeb C. S. Srinivasachari: I second this resolution. 

Br. B. IC. Mookerji: I will just make an addition. But for the hard 
labour put in by the Local Secretary I believe the Commission would not 
be able to achieve the success it did. The Chairman has managed with 
conspicuous ability a meeting which is apt to run out of control at times. 
We should also thank Dr. Ben, for his indefatigable labour which contributed 
so much to our success. To the Mysore Government who have extended 
their hospitality to us, to the Boy-Scouts and other workers we pay a 
cordial tribute of thanks 

The Chairman offered his thanks to the members of the Commission for 
their kindness and courtesy and associated himself in their appreciation of 
the labours of the Local Secretary and the Secretary. 

Br. M. H. Krislma: On behalf of the University and the Government of 
Mysore I convey our most grateful thanks to you all for having come to 
Mysore. 

17. Papers and publications on the following subjects were laid on the table, 

(i) Eeports of the Local Eecords Sub-Comnrjittee held during 1941. 

(ii) Bales regulating the access of the public to the records of the 
Government of Baroda. 

(iii) Amendments to the rules regulating access of the public to the 
records under the Chief Commissioner of Coorg. 

(iv) Eules regulating access to the . old records , of the Government of 

•the United Provinces. , - ' ' 

(v) A list of certain historical photographs and publications available 
in the possession of Mrs. M. E. Davey, Negapatam (South India) for sale. 

(vi) Annual Eeports of — 

(a) 'Impeml Eecord Department, IMO, 

(b) Madras Eecord Office, 1940, 

(c) Bengal Eecord Office, 1940- 



{ml) Imperial Jieeord Department- publications — 

(а) Lifct of TreatieSj Engagements and Sanads iu' ilie custody of 

the Imperial Heeotd Department. 

(б) index to the Land IteTenue Eecords, 1838 — 59. 

(viiij Books and periodicals presented to the Commission during 1941.. 
-1. Hlstorieai Selections from Baroda State Eei^ortis, vrihmu^ VI. 

2. Haidar Aii, Dr. N. ^K. Sinha, M.A*, Ph.D, 

3. An Account of Assam, edited bj Dr. S. K. Bhuyaiij M.A., Ph.I). 

4. A bnef liistoiy of Chauhans of Ajmer and Identity of Piifcbviraj 

^IrauhanA maternal grandfather by Mr. Banchanan Eaya. 

5. Verclst’s Eiile in Iitditi bv Dr. N. L. Ghatterji, M.A., Ph.D.p 

DXitt. 

(lx) Eo^earcii reports received from the following OoiTesponding 
Members 

L Sir William Foster, 0.1. E 
,y..: ■ ' 2, 'Bao,Sah.8l)^,;C. '.S.-HriBivasachari,. 

■ .yS.' Mr, ''B::.-' 

4. Dr. B. A. Saletore, M.A., Ph.D.^ (Bond.), D.Phih (Giessen.)^ 

5. Mr. 1). N. Banerjee, M.A. 

6. Dr. K. K. Sinha, M.A., Ph.D. 

7. Dr. Eadhakumud Mookerji, M.A.. P.Il.S., Ph.D, 

8. Dr. Nandalal Chatterji, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. 

9. Dr. Bool Ghand, AI.A., Ph.D. 

10. Sardar Ganda Singh, M.A. 

11. Dr. S. €. Sarkar, Af.A., D.PhlL (Lond.), M.K.A.S, 

12. Mr. K. P. Mitra, "M-A,. B.L. 

13. Dr. K. K. Basil, M.A., Ph.D. 

M. Dr. K. K. Datla, M.A., P.E.B., Ph.D. 

15, Mr. S. A, 'Share, M.A.. (Lend.), LL.B. 

, ,,,, 16. Mr. S.. M. Jaffar, B.A., M.B.A.S. (Lond.). 

, ■ Itban Bahadur Manl^i Zafar Hasan, B.A. 

Dr. T. G. P. Spear/ M.A., Ph.D, . (Cantab.), 

.10. Bao Bahadur C. Hayavadana Eao, B.A., BJi. 

20. Mr, R. Y. Poduvai, B.A. 

21. Rao Bahadur Sardar M. -Y. Elbe, M.A., M.R,A.S. 

Srimati Kamalabai Kibe. 

'23. Pandit Bisheshwamath’ Reu, Sahityacharya. 

, 24. Mr.'P. Acharya, B.Se>' M.B.A.S. 

26. Mens. Alfred Lehuranx. ■ 

26. Oavaliero P. Pissurlencar. ' 
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Conspectus of the actjon taken by the Government of India and the 
IProvincial Governments, etc., on the resolutions of the Ihffian 
Historical Hecords Commission passed at the seventeenth meeting and 
on some passed at previous sessions. 


.RfjollUi-on I . — This Commission 
d^Jeply mourns the deatli 
of Eai Bahadur Kaaaklal 
Barua, Veil, W. K, 'Firminger, 
Sir E. Denison Ross and Dr. 
Balkrishua and authorises 
the Secretary to convey to 
their reiatives a meBsage of 
sympathy and condolence on 
behalf of the Commission. 


Orders of the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

Action taken by the ProviucUil 
Governments, etc. 

The resolution of 
condolence was 
forwarded to the 
bereaved families. 



Remarks, 


m^solitiion 11 . — in view of tho 
fact that the Madras Oov- 
eniment have printed tiieir 
record up to 1753 and have 
the calendaring of records 
from 1753-65 well in hand, 
besides having made still 
further progress, with 
the caleniiarinW of the R* ve- 
nhe Records, this CommU- 
aion recommeuds that work 
at Madras should continue on 
the present lines. With re- 
gard to the other provinces 
and the Government of India, 
as calendaring is more costly 
and takes longer time than 
indexing and indexing will 
serve the immediate needs 
«)f research students, this 
Commission recommends to 
'be ither provin^cial 
Governments and to the 
Government of India to ar- 
range for the preparation of 
indexes of their pre-mutiny 
records on the lines of the 
Index to the Land Revenue 
Records, 1830-37 rescently 
■issued by tiie Imperial Re- 
fjord Department which the 
•Commission considers to be 
■very helpful. 


Forwarded to all 
the Provincial 
Governments. 






(1) The Government of Bengal 
have decided to prepare a 
couBolldated index of the 18th 
century records department 
by department. Preparation 
of index of the Revenue De- 
partment has been taken up 
with the help of honorary 
scholars from the Calcutta 
University. 

(2) The Punjab Government 
have already press-listed and 
indexed all their pre-mutiny 
records, 

(3) Sind Government have 
undertaken the preparation 
of indexes of their records. 

(4) Bombay Government have 
undertaken the preparation 
of handlist of records in the 
Secretariat Record Office up- 
to the year 1827. After the 
completion of this work the 
question of indexing of records 
for the period 1828-57 will be 
considered. 

(5) N.-W. F. P. was separated 
from the Punjab and the 
Historical records are with 
the latter Government. They 
have, however, noted the 
resolutions for future guid- 
ance. 

(6) Assam Government are ar- 
ranging jand classifying their 
pre-1874 records. The old 
records of that Government 
are not complete many of 
them being destroyed by fire 
and earthquake in the last 
century. 

(7) There is no organised record 
office in Orissa. 

(8) The Government of the €, 
P. and Berar consider that 
their records have been ade- 
quately indexed and these 
indexes have be(?ii printed. 
Ttiere are certain unimlexed 
records which will be indexed 
in due course. 

(a) The Bihar Government 
have undertaken the prepar- 
ation of an estimate of work 
of indexing and calendaring 
their records. 

The Publications noted in the 
remarks column contain im- 
portant information but the 
Provincial Governmejit pro- 
pose to verify these in res- 
■pect of the Land Revenue 

' Index issued by the Imperial 
' EoCord Department. 


A copy of thclou er 
from the Govern- 
ment of 0. P. 

Berar, Ifo, 2049 
/191/ACDS, dated 
9th October 1941 
together with Sec- 
retary's com- 
ments on it is 
laid, on the table, 

1. Selections from 
the correspond- 
ence of the Re- 
venue Chief of 
Bihar from 1781 
to 17SG by Mr. 
.Tustice (now Sir 
Francis) James 
and published in 
the yeto 1919. 

2. A Hand Book 
of the Bihar and 
Orissa Provincial 
Records from 
1771 to 1869 by 
Principal K. P, 
Mitra, M.A., of 
the Patna Uat- 
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E«olijit.foii8 of the Commissicm, 


Orders of the Oov-^ 
eniBient of India. 


Action taken by the Froviacial 
Governments, etc. 


Remarks. 


Esmlutmi II (a).— The Com- 
mfeslon further recommeds 
tmt the work on these lines 
m the Imperial Eeeords may 
. m expedited by the provl- 

‘'J'' Forwarded to tl 
pmpose, and that a ooiiy of Indian States t 
this resohitlon b© sent to the H. E. the Cro\^ 

® ^‘1^* Eepresentathm. 

psnal oraclal channel mvit- 
ing their cooperation by 
starting the indexing of their 
Mstoricai records on similar 
.'■■.■.Hies/ ■ ■ ' 


t nder the consi- 
deration of the 
Government of 
Imlia. 


(1) The Jind Darbar are taking 


steps for the indexing of tim 
records. 

(2) The Khairpnr Darbar ai 
making arrangements for n 
liexing of their pre-lS94 Pei 
sian records. 

<31 Tehri (Oarhwai). — Indexe 


eoutahi any material oj 
interest to the Historical Re- 
cord Commission. 


(4) Sirmur. — All records of his- 
torical importance are very 
carefully preserved in the 
.state and the state 
District Collector has 
been asked to collect docu- 
ments of historical importance 
and to prepare indexes on the 
lines suggested. 

(5) Biiaspur. — The Darbar do 


Kolhapur, Amndh 
and Sangli Bar- 
bars have m re- 
marks to offer. 


cords ill the near future. 

') Kalsia. — The system of in- 
dexing outlined in the reso- 
lutions of the Commission is 
already being followed in the 
State to a great extent. In 


future efforts will be made to 
the State records 


arrange 

strictly in accordance with 
down. 


the procedure laid 


JJJ,-— The Commis- 
sion recommends that the 
Inmerkl Record Department 
and the Frovindal Record 
OlQIces should Issue sepamte 
catslogues of theft* records 
pnbEcations and bring them 
um to date hrom time to time, 
f caMogues should bo 


In view of the exist- 
ing economy in 
paper it has been 
decided to insert 
a hast of earlier 
pubheations In 
each book to be 
toed from the 
Imperial Rwrd 
Department. 


(1) The Government of Madras 


have decided to print a cata- 
logue and to distribute it free 
of cost. 

(2) Kecessary action is being 


taken by the Government of 
the Punjab. 

<8) Proposal under considera- 


tion of the Government of 
Sind. 

(4) Ko publications have been 
issued by the Government of 
Bombay since many years. 


Adequate publicity will be 
given whenever any is issued. 


(5) There is no organised record 
office in the u. P. and no 
catalogue of records publica- 
tions have been issued. 

(6) A list of Bengal records 
office publications appear as 
fly-leaf to a newly issued 
publication which is distribut- 
ed, The Government do not 
Consider It necessary to print 
separate catalogue, 

AT) Thereisno'orgaiilsediewrd 

t om in Orissa and no action 
erefore can be taken. 

CS") As there ar© only two 
; official Publications on the Pleaite se® Te 
pre-mutiny records of the column on 
Bihar Government, there Is 29 aga!n®l 
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Eesolutiona of the Commission. 

Orders of the Oov- 
ernment of India. 

Action taken by the Provincial 
Governments, etc. 

Eemarks. 

Mesolution IV. — Bcsoived that 
the Commission brings to 
the notice of the Indian 
States the desirability of 
organising record offices for 
the preservation of the -s-ahie- 
abie historical documents in 
their custody and for collect- 
ing originals or copies of such 
doemnents of historical value 
as may be found in the pos- 
session of private families 
^vithin their jurisdiction. 
They may also be informed 
that such expert help as they 
may require for the organi- 
sation of their muniment 
rooms will be available from 
the Secretary of the Com- 
mission. 

Forwarded to the 
Indian States by 
His Excellency the 
Crown Eepresen- 
tative. 

(1) A permanent Eecord Office 
has been established in the 
Hyderabad State long ago and 
work is being carried out on 
the lines recommended by the 
Commission. Various index- 
es have already been prepared 
and are under print. 

(2) Bahawalpur State will take 
necessarry action. 

(3) Khairpur and Maierkotla 
Barbara are making arrange- 
ments for collection of docu- 
ments of historical vaUie. 

(4) Eecords lying in the Tosha- 

, khana of the Kapurthala 

State have been catalogued 
under the advice of an expert, 

<6) There are no records of his- 
torical value in Pataudl, 
Dujana and Loharu States. 

<6) The Bikaner Government 
are making efforts to collect 
old recordfe and organise a 
record room in due course. 


Eesoluiion F. — Eesolved that 
this Commission requests the 
Calcutta High Court not to 
destroy any of the old records 
in its custody, hut to transfer 
them to some record office in 
Bengal or to any University 
in the Province. 

Forwarded by the 
Oovemment . of 
India. 

1 

The practice that obtains in the 
High Court, Calcutta in con- 
nection with the destruction j 
of old records is that when , 
these records are ripe fox des- 
truction, an Invitation is sent 
to the Eoyal Asiatic Society, 
Bengal, to send an expert to 

1 examine them to see if they 1 
contain any documents of ; 
historic or antiquarian in- i 
temt. 

1 , ’ ■ 

Attention of the 
members of the 
Commission is in- 
vited to the reply 
from the Govern- 
ment of Bengal for 
re-consideration. 

Re$olulion VI. — ^Eesolved that 
the consideration of the re- 
port he taken up next year. 

1 Opinion of the 
members were ob- 
1 tained separately 
i and communica- 
, ted to the Govern- 
! meat of Bombay, 

1 ' ’ ■ 

I 

A copy of the con- 
solidated report 
is laid bn the 
table. 

Eemliition VII. — The Compiis- 
sion recommends that its 
opinion as a body should be 
taken before the Government 
of India come to a final deci- j 
Sion about its reorganisation. 



The Commission 
has been recons- 
tituted. 

limn 2.^EMoluUm V of thJ^ 
Mth Session.— It was further j 
resolved that a Selection > 
Committee with Sir Jadunath 

Sarkar and the Secretary as 
members be appointed for 
the scrutiny of the papers re- 
ceived. 

Eeepmmendation 
was ndt acceptable 
to the Govem- 
ment 'of India* 


The Government of 
India do not see 
any justification 
for demjrting 

from the view al- 
ready taken by 
them in the 
matter. 

Item 4.— Best method of Pre- 
servation of Eecords. 

The notes on the 
preservation me-^ 
thod -were circu- 
lated to aU the 
provincial govern- 
ments and Indian 

Stfo+ioo IVkl. Tjitin.*!UMi*k_ 


A copy is laid on 
the table. 










iEefoIuttons of the Commission. Orders of tl«e Oov*. Aetio^^ taken by thel'^rovineial 
ernraent of India. ■■ Governments, etc. 


limn W , — The chairman sng* 
geafeed that a copy of the 
■latest rules of the Imperial 
Kecord Department sfioiiM 
■he forwarded to every pro- 
'vlacial government with a 
ireanost that if action on 
.'Similar lines la taken it will 
ihB greatly helpful to the 
‘mum of research. 


i'orwarded 'to all , '(I) <fe V2) The rules in the 
the Provincial Governments of Madras 
Governments for and the Punjab have been 

necessary action. revised lately on the lines of 

the Imperial Record Depart- 
ment Ruies- 

(3) A proposal to modify the 
rules of the Governnieat of 
Bombay is under considera- 
tion, 

<4) There is nothing in tlie rules 
framed by the Assjim Govern- 
ment that requires amendment 
in the light of the resolution. 

(5) The rules of the V. P. Gov- ; 
ernment have been revised 
in the light of the Imperial 
Record Department Rules. 


(6) The Government of the C. P. 
and Berar have already re- 
vised their rules in the light 
of the Imperial Record De- 
partment Rules. 


(7) There is no provincial re- 
cords oflfiice is Bihar and for 
the present the question of 
adopting the rules ot the Im- 
perial Record Department 
governing access to docu- 
ments and censoring fees 
does not arise. 
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HISTORICAL EXHIEITIOC 


22nd January 1942. 


Cliah jniiii {Mr. John : Ladies and geiitiemeii, we are honour- 

ed bj the presence of the Dewan of Mysore State who will be hind enough 
to open the exhibition. I want to express my own obligations to him 
before I call upon the Secretary of the Commission formally to invite him 
on behalf of the Commission to open the exhibition. 

Hecretanj: Ladies and gentlemen, from its inception the Indian 
Historical Heeords Cominission had a Historical Records Exhibition as 
one of its adjuncts. The Exhibition serves two very useful purposes. It 
often brings to light many valuable old manuscript records formerly un- 
known and unnoticed by scholars and at the same time it awakens in the 
lay public a keen interest in the raw’ materials of history. Mysore is not 
onl^^ one of the most piogressive of the modem States of India but it is. 
welllmown for its wealtli of ancient inonnments and relics- of the past. 
As the President very aptly I’emarked yesterday Indian History was more 
than once made aial remade here. Mysore witnessed the prowess of the 
Hoysalas, shared the glories of Vijayanagar, nursed the Maratha poww 
in it.s infancy, then tinned back at its full tide the Southward ‘course of 
Maratha expansion, challenged the might of the rising British power in. 
India and finally settled down under her enlightened rulers to pursue a 
policy of peace and prosperity. •This chequered history has been amply 
illustrated in the exhibits brought together by my friend and colleague 
Dr. Krishna and his associates. They did not interpret the term ‘‘record*' 
in the naiTow official sense and in their collection will be found not only 
old manuscripts and crumbling papers but also photographs of the aneienc 
monuments, coins, paintings, arms and armours. Some of the meords 
brought here by the Imperial Record Department also relate' to the past 
history of the State. It is therefore quite in the fitness of things that the 
Dewan of Mysore should take a keen interest in this exhibition. But it 
will be a mistake to think that this exhibition is of local interest only. We 
have, received exhibits from different corners of India, from Patna, 
LneknoW', Jodhpur, Baroda, Poona, Indore, Bijapur, not to mention your 
own records from the Secretariat and the Residency at Bangalore. 1 
should particularly draw’ your attention to a small photograph exhibited 
in the Eastern gallery of a Persian Farman^ sent from Assam because it 
forms the subject of a controversy. The contention is that it is a Farman 
of the great Aurangzeb but some experts are of opinion that it was really 
issued by one of his officers and not. by him. The exhibition will, it is 
hoped, offer a sumptuous iritellectuai repast agreeable to all tastes. I will 
no^v request the Dewan Saheb to open the exhibition. Sir, it wat: very 
kind of yon to have come here this morning to open this Exhibition in 
spite of your many pre-occupations and onerous duties, and I am sure I 
am voicing the feelings of my colleagues , when T say that w^e are all very 
grateful to you. I welcome you here forrnally on behalf of the Exhibition- 
Committee and my filend and 'colleague^ of Mysore. T ncnv formally re- 
quest you to be kind enough to open the Exhibition. 
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"Speecli of Eajamajatrapravma ¥..^ M Ean, Dewaa of Mysore. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is to me both a pleasure and a privilege to 
have been asked to declare open this Exhibition of Indian Historical 
Records whfcli is being held in coiinecM^^ with the eighteenth session of 
rlie Indian Historical Eecords Commission. I am. grateful to the autho- 
rities of the Exhibition for affording me an opportunity to gain some idea 
of the great services which the Indian Historical Eecords Commission have 
been rendering for well nigh two decades by their endeavours to conserve 
omd interpret the documents of the country and correlate the facts reveal- 
ed by them in evolving an objective and authentic modern history of our 
great land. 

Some of the great men of the world had a cynical distrust of history 
and historians. On the other hand, philosophers were wont to exalt history 
10 a high place omong the moral forces of the world and to justify the 
colouring of evei'its and a certain play of the imagination as inevitable and 
even beneheial in the writing of history’. In modern times all tlii.s has 
changed. The historian does not aspire to be a novelist or a moralist, 
much less a crude panegyrist. We are told that to-day the wmrk of pro- 
ducing history is an elaborate pmcess involving an arduous search for 
historical material, scientific care in the preseiwation of such material, a 
critical appraisement of the evidentiary value of the different kinds of 
historical sources and, lastly, the erection of the edifice of history by the 
collation and synthesis of facts emerging from this study. 

Eegard for historical truth combined with a patriotic veneration for the 
past has led to the recovery and preservation of much historical material in 
India. It was in a large measure due to the historical sense and foresight 
of Lord Ciirzon that systematic measures were adopted for the conservation 
and exploration of India’s antiquities. The contribution made by Indian 
Archaeology to the eliicidation of obscure chapters of Indian History is 
considerable but the discoveries at the ancient sites of Harappa and 
Mohenjodaro will rank as the crowning achievements of Indian Archtnolo- 
gists. In I\.rysore, too. considerable work has been done for Indian History 
by our Arelrnological Depaidment established many years ae'o. We have 
our own wealth of ancient monuments which have been carefully preserved. 
Besides, the twelve volumes of Epigraphia farnatlea are a notahlo^ contri- 
bution to Indian History. 

If the conservation and study of ancient monuments are important 
from the point of view of India’s earlier history, the preservation and study 
of original documents are important from the standpoint of Modern Indian 
History. It was, therefore, a m,easure of no small significance whieli the 
Government of India took when they constituted the Indian Historical 
Eecords Commission twenty years ago with the object of stimulating 
historical research by bringing documents within easier reach of I'he student. 
They also set a pi^aisevrorthy example when they connected the Indian 
Historical Eecords Commission with tlie Imperial Record De]>artmen‘‘ 
an example wlhich has been follow^ed by various other Provincial Govern- 
ments and ?>tates and which has resulted in a number of valuable docu- 
ments being discovered, collected, .protected and made available to the 
student of history. 

Gentlemen, I have been looking through the list of exhibits at this 
Exhibition and am very interested to. see. that there are a number of docu- 
ments of special interest to us in Mysore which have been brought by the 
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Iniperia] Beeord Bepartuieiat.. Thera are, for instance, the original letters 
written by Tipu buitan, Alummadi Krislinaraja Wacliyar and Purnaiya- 
There is also a document relating to a certain practice said to have pre- 
vailed in the State about a liundi'ed years 'ago of selling women who oldend- 
ed against the rules of their caste. ’ Besides, there are other documents 
relating to the construction of a bridge over the Shimsha near Maddur 
and a dam at Marikariive — a darn wliich has since been constructed and 
bears the name of Yani Vilas Sagar. These and other documents show 
what a flood of hght such records could throw on the social eondiiious of 
the people at different periods of history and the problems which faced 
the administrations of those times. They show, moreover, a continuity 
in the administration of the State; only the problems of one period may 
be the achievernents of another. One of the exhibits is an order of 
Dewan Purnaiya sanctioning the sahaganana of a woman in Talkad. The 
administrators of the State in modern clays may well thank God that 
ihej are nol called upon to deal with such horrible questions of custom 
versus conscience. But the most interesting of all the exhibits relating to 
jMysore, wdiich I am keenly looking forward to inspect, is the minute by 
Lord Minto respecting the mode of treatment to be accorded to the families 
of Hyder Ah and Tipu Sultan. Apart from its interest as a cloeuiuent 
of historical importance, this minute is noteworthy for the nobility of the 
sentiments which Lord Minto, on behalf of the British Government, ex- 
prc'sses when he sav^ that the families of Tipu Sultan and Hyder Ali 
are * ‘entitled to all the considerations which belong to illustrious birth 
and to the tenderness which is due to misfortune, especially in a vanquish- 
ed enemy’'. 

Nothing is better calculated to popularize the Commission and their 
work, and to rouse the dormant interest of the lay public in matters per- 
taining to historical research than an exhibition of this kind. The inter- 
pretation of historical records is the specialised task of scholars, but the 
very preservation of the raw materials of history is often dependent on the 
intelligent and willing co-operation of the layman. An old letter, an obsolete 
coin, a tarnished copper plate inscription, a forgotten donatory grant — 
such are the elements out of which the trained historian frequently builds 
up the fabric of history. Such materials lie scattered ali over the country 
— in the archives of an out of the way public office, it may be, or in. the 
possession of private individuals unconscious of the value of their posses- 
sions — and if the . guardians of su’ch documents/ are either unappreciative 
u! their impoidatice or unwilling to produce them, historical study is bound 
io suffer. We have in the State a large number and a great variety of 
other documents relating to modern history in the Eecords Section of the 
General and Eevenue Secretariat, the Palace Eecords Office, the records 
of the various Mutts and other religious institutions, in addition to the 
documents in the custody of many of the old families in the State.- Some 
of these are being assiduously studied by our Archeological Department. 
But many sources of historical information still remain to Be tapped, and 
“the purpo^^e of this Exhibition would surely be served if the people of 
Mysore cultivated a real interest in the manuscript records of their State, 
“took proper care of w^liat still survive and . made them available to the 
bona fide historian for study., 

Ladies and. gentlemen, I. have now gre#- pleasure in declaring the 
^Exhibition of Historical tlecorda- open. ; ; ! 

liiat ’of ' exhiMte '.at Appendix* 0. y''.;',.”- ‘ -'.r '■ vv • ‘Z 
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APPENDIX A. 

Gfovemment of India Resolution regarding reconstitution of the Indian. 
Historical Records Commission. 


department op education, health and lands. 


RESOLUTION 

(Enuc-^Trox) 

Simla, fhe 16th Sepiemher 1941. 

No, F. ' 40-E . — In tlieir Oejiartnirm of Eihieatiun Rivolntiot) \o. 

77, dated the 21st March 1910, tlie Government of India tni 110 u need their 
decision to adopt certain measures ^vitll a view to making the official 
records in India more accessible than before to students of history and to 
reinoving any existing obstacles to research. One of these measures was 
the constitution of the Indian Historic'.al Records Commission which was 
intended to serve as a permanent body of experts whose opinion would 
carry weight botli with tlie Government and the public. It was laid down 
that the duties of the Conimisdon would he of a purely consultative 
character: it would make enq\iiries and recommendations regarding (i) the- 
treatment of archives for the purposes of historical study in all provinces 
of India and in such Indian States as might seek tlieir advice, (ii) the 
scale and plan on which the cataloguing, calendaring and reprinting of each 
class of documents sliould he undertaken, fiiil sums requiied for encourag- 
ing research and puhiication in respect of nnpuhTished doemnents, (iv) the 
extent to which and the manner in wTiidi documents '^hould be open to 
inspection by the public, and (v) the training of Indian students from the 
ITni%’er^ities in methods of historieal research and the selection of compe- 
tent editors and assistants for the pubTieation of doeuments 

2. At present the Commission consists of seven experts and tlie. follow- 
ing four ex-officio members: — 

(1) The Secretary to the Government of India, Department of Edu- 

cation, Health and Lands. (Ex-Officio President.) 

(2) The Keeper of the Records of the Government of India (Ex- 

offi.cio Secretary). 

(B) The Curator, Madras Record Office. 

(4) The Keeper of the Records of the Government of Bengal. 

.Besides these, there is another category of members designated as “Corres- 
ponding Members". This new class of mernber.sbip was created in 
pursuance of a recommendation made by the Cornm-ission at its sixth 
meeting in 1B24 and it now inehides over 50 persons. The main function' 
of these iriernbers is to conduct research among records and to bring to 
the notice of the Commission such historical documents in private custody 
as' they may discover* It has 'afeb 'been the -usual pifactice to invite contri- 
butors of papers to the public meetings of the Commission and persons tak- 
ing interest in the ConimisTOn^s activities to attend the annual sessions as 
co-opted members. 
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Dining^ the two dectidcs wliich have clcipsed siiicf* its' constitutiori, 
the Comiriission^ has held seventeen meetings at various important centres 
hj India, including two in Indian States, and has done much to foster aii- 
interest in historical records and to stimulate research in Indian history. 
A great deal, however, yet remains to be done. Por example, many pro- 
vinces are still without any organized Eecord Offices. Some Provincial 
Record Offices are not yet in a position to provide research scholars with 
the^ handbooks and calendars contemplated by the thmiuission. No 
regional surveys have been organized with a view to rescuing valuable 
manuscript records in private custody from inevitable ravages of insect 
pests, age and other destructive agents. No scheme luas so far been 
evolved for training university students in scientific metliods of historical 
research. The experience gained up to the pi^esent clearly indicates that 
substantia] progress can only be achieved by greater and more active co- 
operation betM’een the Commission on the one band and the Provincial 
Governments, Indian States, Univei^sities and learned institutions on the 
other. 

4. In order to promote such co-operation, the Government of India are 
nov/ pleased to sanction, after consultation with Provincial Governments, 
Indian States, Indian Universities and learned societies interested in the 
matter, a scheme for the reorganization of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission on a broader basis. They have decided that the Commission 
shall in future consist of members of the following three categories: — 

(A) Ovdinanf MemherH, 

(i) The Honourable Member in chai'ge of the Department of Edu- 

cation, Health and Lands, Government of India, ex-officio 
President. 

(ii) Not more than, five experts appointed by the Government of 

India on account of their specialised knowledge of the treat- 
ment of archives or their contribution to Indo-British History, 
(lii) One nominee each of such Provincial Governments and Indian 
States as may have organized record rooms. 

(iv) The Keeper of the Records of the Government of India, ex- 
officio Secretary. 

The existing ex-officio and other Ordinar^y Members of the Commission 
v^liall be regarded as having ceased to be such, with effect from the date of 
this Resolution, with the exception of the Keeper of the Records of the' 
Govemment of India who continues to be ex-officio Secretary under fxv) 
above. The new ex-officio President shall also he regarded as having 
assumed charge of bis duties in that capacity wnth effect from the same 
date. 

(B) Gorresponclmg Members^' 

The selection of members in this category will be confined to persons 
directly interested in recordss only published work of sufficient merit being 
accepted as satisfactory evidence of such interest. It is intended that 
their number should e^^ntnally be limited to 40, excluding persons residing; 
in the United Kingdom, but the existi^ig Corresponding^ -Members shall 
continue to be so until the expiration of the terni for which they have already 
been appointed. Corresponding Members ‘will have the option of attend- 
ing the public meetings of the CommfesioB 'and m by special invitation, 
psnticipate' iu the' ''deliberations of_ They' will? 
however, be expected; to bear tliclf’ oto! 
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(C) Associate Members, 

All members of the Eeseareh and Publication Committee mentioned 
hereafter will have the status of Associate Members. They will be en- 
titled to attend the members* meetings and will enjoy the rights of the 
Ordinary Members. 

5. The Commission will have the following two adjuncts : — 

(1) A Research mid Publication Committee, 

The duties of this Committee will briefly be to further the research 
activities of the Eecord Offices of the Central and Provincial Governments 
and Indian States and to undertake or to promote regional surveys for 
bringing manuscript records in private custody to public notice as well as 
to suggest ways and means for their preservation and publication when- 
ever necessary. The composition of this Committee will be as follows: — 

(a) The Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, 

ex-'Officio Chairman. 

(b) The experts appointed as Ordinary Members of the Commis- 

sion under paragraph 4 (A) (ii) above. 

(c) One nominee each of such Provincial Governments and Indian 

States as may co-operate with the Commission in the publica- 
tion of Provincial and State Eecords. 

(d) One nominee each of such learned societies and universities as 

may co-operate with the Commission in its publication pro- 
gi’amme and in conducting regional surveys and explorations 
of archives in India. 

(e) The Keeper of the Becords of the Government of India as ex- 

officio Secretary. 

The Keeper of the Becords of the Government of India will also remain 
the general editor of the Indian Eeeord Series but, whenever necessary, 
the services of other experts will be utilized to assist in the publication of 
any particular volume or volumes. The Besearcli and Publication Com- 
mittee will, especially in the matter of regional surveys, need regional co- 
operation, whether purely official or official and non-official combined. 
The Government of India trust that Governments of the Provinces and 
Indian States will set up regional organisations constituted according to 
the special needs of the territories under their control, to co-operate with 
the central organization on which they will be fully represented. 

(2) A Local Becords Sub-Committee, 

The main function of this Sub-Committee will be to advise the Keeper 
of the Eecords of the Government of India on such matters connected 
with the work of the Imperial Becord Department as may be referred to it. 
it will consist of the following: — 

(a) The Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, 

ex-officio Chaiiman. 

(b) A nominee of the Secretary to His Excellency the Crown 

Bepresentative. 

^ ^b)' ,^^;.CQ'tre6p6nding..„ot Member of the Commission 

.‘Vi ' ^^.'orcliharily residingi inV^^to selected by the Gov-* 

Vi,‘' ./Vw Tpdia. , 

(d) The Keeper of the Becords of the Government of India, ex- 
officio Seeretaiw.*-.' 
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6. The Government of India desire that the nominees of the Trovineial 
Governments and the Indian States to be appointed as Ordinary Members 
of the Commission should be their official spokesmen competent to represent 
their point of view on all questions concerning the Provincial 'Governments 
or the Indian States, as the ease may be, in tlieir administrative and lin- 
aucial aspects, andr that the nominees of these authorities and of learned 
societies and Universities to be appointed as members, of the Eesearch and 
Publication Committee should be men of academic distinction with a con- 
siderable amount of original research work on the British period of Indian 
history to their credit. This does not exclude the possibility of the same 
person being selected to represent a Provincial Government or an Indian 
State, as tlie case may be, on both the Commission and the Committee, 
though a Provincial Government or an Indian State will be at liberty to 
nominate different persons to serve on the two bodies. 

7. The Ordinary klembers of the Commission and members of the Ee- 
search and Publication Committee (other than ex-officio Ordinary Mem- 
bers of the Commission and ex-officio members of tbe Besearcli and Publi- 
cation Committee),^ as also all Corresponding Members of the Commission, 
will be appointed for a term of five years, but they will be eligible for re- 
:appointment. 

8. The travelling allowance of the ex-officio President and Secretary of 
the Commission, the ex-officio Chairman and Secretary of the Eesearcli and 
Publication Committee and the experts referred to in paragraphs 4 (A) (ii) 
and 5 (1) (b) will be a charge on, central revenues. The ex-offi.cio Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Commission, the ex-officio Chairman and Secre- 
tary of the Eesearch and Publication Committee and any officials appoint- 
ed as experts under paragraphs 4 (A) (ii) and 5 (1) (b) will draw travelling 
allowance as on tour for attending meetings of the Commission or the 
Committee and the expenditure will be debited to the same head as their 
pay. Non -officials appointed as experts will draw travelling allowance at 
first class rates and their daily allowance will ordinarily be Bs. 5 per diem 
but in special cases, such as those of persons who are employees of non- 
official bodies like Universities, e.y., Vice-Cbancellors, and wbo are in 
receipt of a pay exceeding Es. 1,000 per mensem, the amount of daily 
allow- ance will be regulated in accordance with Supplementary Eiile 51. 
The. expenditure will be met from tbe budget grant of tbe Imperial Eecord 
Department. The Provincial Governments, the Indian States, the Uni- 
versities and learned societies concerned will be required to bear the travel- 
ling allow^'ances of their nominees serving as Ordinary Members of the 
Commission or as members of tbe Eesearcb and Publication Committee. 

9. Pacilities will be provided at tbe Imperial Eecord Department, 
New Delhi, for training a limited number of students in scientific methods 
of (i) the storage, preservation and repair of records and (ii) historical re- 
search. The Provincial Governments, the Indian States,' Universities and 
learned societies mil, the Governmonnt of India hope, avail themselves of 
•these facilities and send suitable pers'ohs for such training either at their 
own expense or at the expense of the persons concerned. When necessary, 
•they may akjo apply to the Government of India for the services of the 
P;eeper of the Beeords of the Govemmennt of India to advise them on 
matters connected with records, but thdy will have to bear the travelling 
allowrances of the Keeper of the Eecords and any staff accompanying him, 
if he has to visit any place for this purpose, 
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10. The Goveniiiient of India desire that the re-orgainzation of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission on the lines now laid down should 
])e completed in time for the next session of the Commission which is to 
be held at M^^sore not later than January 1942 and that the Commission 
should, as soon as possible, draw up for submission to the Government of 
India a iive-year programme of w'ork together with a statement showing 
the expenditure likely to be incurred in each of the five years and the 
manner in which it may be allocated between the various authorities con- 
cerned, e.g., the Central and Provincial Governments and Indian States. 
Neither the Govei^iment of India, nor the Provincial Governments, Indian 
States, Universities and learned societies are to be regarded as having been, 
in any way, committed in advance to the acceptance, in whole or in part, 
of the five-year programme or of any other measures that may be recom- 
menfled by the Commission or by the Research and Publication Committee. 
They will also retain full freedom to modify or reject any views 
that may be expressed from time to time by their res-' 
pective iiomiiiees on tlie Commission or the Committee, The Government 
of India, liowever, feel confident that the recommendations of the Com- 
mission and the Committee wall undoubtedly eairv weight with and receive 
full consideration from all the parties concerned and that intelligent co- 
operation and goodwill will result in a general improvement of the existing 
arrangements for the discovery, preservation, publication and exploitation 
for research of the valuable records all over the 'country. 


Order , — Ordered that this Resolution be comniunicaated to all Provincial 
Governments and Local Administrations, the several Departments of the 
Government of India (including the Financial Adviser, Military Finance, 
the Central Board of Revenue, the Defence Co-ordinafion Department and 
the Deartrnent of Supply), the Political Department, the Secretary. 
Governor General (Personal), the Secretary, Governor General (Public), the 
Secretary, Governor Geneml (Reforms), the jMilitary Secretary to His 
Excellency the Viceroy and tlie Keeper of the Records of the Government 
of India. , ^ ■ • .. .. ■ ■ 

Ordered also, that tliis Resolution be publislied in the Su])pleuient to ihe 
Gazette of India. 

MOHN/SARGENTy, 

Johii Seerefanj to the Government of 
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c.,h ^portsolthe fouraand fifth meetings of the Standing Local Records 
Sub-Committee held on the 22nd March and 1st December 1941. 


Present. 

Mr. John S<irgeiit, M.A., Gkmrman. 

Oapt. K. Pairisay. Member, 

Dr. T. (t. P. Spear, M.A., Ph.D., Member, 

Dr. S. N. Sen, M.A., Ph.D., B.Litt. (Oxon.), SecretariL 

EEPOET, 

I. Eeview of the action taken on the Piesolution passed at hrst, second 
and third meetings of the Standing Local Eecords Sub-Committee held 
in November 1989 and March and November 1940. 

The action taken on the Eesolution was approved. 

JI. Printing of the List of Treaties. 

Eesolved that the List be printed and copies distributed to universities 
and learned institutions in India. 

III. Transcription of faded documents. 

Eesolved that the work be continued. 

IV. Special grant of purchase of historical reference publications for 
Imperial Eecord Department Library. 

Eesolved that an enquiry be made whether the books on Indian History 
available in the Imperial Secretariat Library can be transferred to the 
Imperial Eecord Department on conditions that the Imperial Eecord De- 
partment will undertake to supply requisitions for them as are being done 
in respect of the publications already transferred there by the said Library 
'from time to time. 

Eesolved further that the Government of India be approached for funds 
when the budget for 1942-43 is prepared. 

Y. A statement of temperature and relative humidity as revealed by 
li ygrographs in the ground floor and the second floor. 

Eeading from the hygrographs be taken about the relative humidity 
and temperature in the "record rooms for another year. 

Signature — 

John Sargent, Chairman. 

N.’ Eamsayr’ 

Percival. Spear, ^ Member,^ 

S. N, Bmi-Bemiary. 
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\ .Report' of ilie:iaeetiiig ol tlie Loml ■ Records Solb-0omiBitt6e:^'to 
1st Deceailer 1941. .{liftk ojeetmg). 


Present. 

Mr. John Sargent, M.A., C.I.E., Ghaimian, 

^'apt. N. Kamsay, Member. 

Dr. T. G. P. Spear, Member, ■ 

■i)r. .'.S. N,..; Sen, M.A.. Ph.IA,. (Oxon.), /.Secretary. 


EBPORT. 


I. A five-year programme of woi'k for the Eesearch and Publu-atioir 
Committee. 

Resolution I : — The scheme be approved and placed before the Ee- 
search and Publication Committee for detailed consideration. 

II. Eeduction in the price of the Calendar of Persian Correspondence. 

Resolution 2: — ^The question may be considered after the war. 

III. The exploration, listing and publication of the Persian News letters 
(Akhhars) (17784839) preserved in the Imperial Becord Department. 

Resolution 3: — The Keeper of the Records of the Government of India 
be authorised to pay out of the funds placed at his disposal reasonable 
charges for transcribing documents in oriental languages. 

IV. Eetention of services of two temporary dusting-bearers up to 
March 1942. 

Resolution 4: — The Keeper of the Records of the Government of India 
be authorised to engage temporary dusting bearers for three months at one 
time. 


V. Equipments for the Preservation Section, (a) Analytical Ultra-Vio- 
let lamp, and (b) Paraclichlorobenzene Fumigation Chamber. 

Resolution 5t — Proposal relating to the equipment for tlie Preservation 
Section be commended for favourable consideration of the Government of 
India. 

VI. Eeview of the action taken on the Resolution passed at the fourth 
meeting of the Local Records Sub-Committee held on the 22nd March, 
1941. 

The action taken on the Resolutions was approved. 


Signature — 

John Sargent, Chairman. 
h'': spear, Member. 

• ' Ramsay, Member. 
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II. Arrangem67it of the A^-W. F, P, Records . — 

Sixteen bags of manuscript records of great historical interest have been 
transferred to the custody of this department by the Government of the 
North-West Frontier Province. These pertain to the period prior to the 
constitution of that Province and are expected to throw a hood of light on 
important topics such as the Eussian activities in the Frontier and the 
Afghan and Tribal Affairs. The records are mostly in English, and English 
translations of the Persian and Gurmukhi papers are generally available- 
The papers come under various headings such as Political, Judicial, Reve- 
nue, General Military etc. There are no indexes, catalogues, hand-lists 
and duplicate proceedings volumes for these records. The proceedings do 
not bear any consultation numbers and sometimes papers of different years 
on the same subject have been kept together. They are being examined, 
sorted and re-arranged ^according to branches and years. After this they 
will be (1) provided with the identification numbers to facilitate their loca- 
tion, (2) listed, (3) made up into bundles and (4) classified into A, B and 0 
'as steps preliminary to their being fiattened, repaired and indexed in due 
course. For information. 




APPENDIX 0. 


Besearch Beports received from corresponding Members. 


I. Sir WiHiam Foster, OJ.E * 

Bao SaMb C. S. Srinivasachari, M,A. 1 

3. Mr* K. A. NUakanta Sastri, M.A 2 

4. 3Dr. B. A. Saletore, M.A., Ph.D* (Lond*), D.Phil. (Giessen) . • . 3 

5. Mr* D. N. Banerjee, M.A 3 

Dr. N. K. Sinha, M.A., Ph.D 3 

7. Dr. Badhakumud Mookerji, M.A., P.B.S., Ph.D 3 

8. Dr. Nandalal Chatterji, M.A., Ph.D., D.LrrT, ...... 4 

9. Dr. Bool Chand, M.A., Ph.D. 4 — 5 



10. Sardar Ganda Singh, M.A. . 5 

11. Dr, S. C. Sarkar, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.), M.B.A.S 5 

12. Mr. K. P. Mitra, M.A., B.L 5~ 

13. Dr. K. K. Basu, M.A., Ph.D 6 

14. Dr. K, K. Datta, M.A., P.B.S., Ph.D . 6 — 

15. Mr. S. A, Shere, M.A, (Lond,), LL.B. 7 

16. Mr. S. M. Jaffar, B.A., M.B.A.S. (Loot.) 7— 

17. Elhan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan, B.A, 8 

18. Dr. T. G. P. Spear, M.A„ Ph.D. (Caotab.) 8 

19. Bao Sahib C. Hayavadana Bao, B.A., B.D 8 

^0. Mr. B. V. Poduval, B.A 9 

:21. Bao Bahadur Sardar M. V. Kibe, M.A., M.B.A.S 9 

22. Srimati Kamalabai Kibe 9 

23. Pandit Bisheshwamath Beu, Sahityacharya 9 

24. Mr. P. Aeharya, B.Sc., M.E.A.S 9 

26. Mons. Alfred Lehuraux 9 

26. Cavaliero P. Pissurlencar , , . . , . . , .10 

27. A note on Historical Documents in the North-West Frontier Province by 

Mr. S. M. JaSar, B.A,, M.B.AS, 10 — 13 

28. A note on some palm leaf documents preserved in the archives of the Sri 

Padmanabha^ami temple at Trivandrum by Mr, B. V. Poduval, B. A. . 13 — 14 

29. A note on the archaBologioal researches done by Mr, P. Aeharya, B.Sc, 



Research Reports from the Corresponding Members of the' 
Indian Historical Records Commission (1st April 1940 to 
81st March 1941). 


1. Sir William Foster, London. 

Edited the following book:-^ 


15M-16oI°5Siu°4 


2. Rao Sahib 0. S. Srinivasachari, M.A., Annamalainagar. 

Wrote the following books: — 


K Q-^ Tile Pepys of Prencli India’ with a foreword 

by Sir Shafaat Ahmad Ehan. (Madras, 1940) — (pp.XXV+512). 


(2) Section VIH of Karnataka Eajakkal Savistara Charitam bv 
Narayana Kone. (Edited and Translated from the Tamil. In press). ^ 

194lf ^ of Gingee and its Eulers. (Annamalai University,. 


Wrote the following papers: — 

(1) Supply of Historical notes to the ‘Sources of the History of the 
Carnatic . (Madras University Islamic Series— Vol. III). ^ 

Oolleg. 

„ (8) The Maratha Qecupajiion of the Carnatic and its Sienificanee 
(Indian History Congress, Eourth Se^on, Lahore). ^ 

t-tr years of Maratha Eule in the Lower Carnatic 

(Kane Commemoration Volume, Bombay). 

XVnj Courtiers of the Erench (I. H. E. 0. Procs. VoL 

of M 

SlouTta)®'’'’"^ “““ Seme™ Sn tho Past (New Eoriow. 
Ee’£w^Dee®°19V“‘^'“'' 

(9) South InfJian Eural Life in the Past (New Eeview, 1941). 


Attended to the following h'i;&iK>n^4 .work:^ 

’ ■ (l)'EeHdered 'telp to Mofe.^.; in' eoDenting. material for-the: 
location of the site of the commemorative choultry ’in memory of NawaE 
Nasir Jang Bahadur and of the nmbabla- sdte of DunleiT-Eat^aKa.? 


iiili 




iiH 


i: wvx...A4.ax^xxxv/a.ouxv:p uxiMuiurv m memorv oi Nave 

Nasir Jang Bahadur and of the p^b|^4:4te of Dupleix-PaibadL 

Vnddhhginsan; 'M.f 

M.Litt., pubhshed ,by the Annamalai University. 
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3. Mr. ISL A. Smti, m.A., Madjraa. 

Wrote the following monographs: — * 

(1) Sri Vijaya (South Indian influences in Malaya peninsula and 
Archipelago). (To Be published in Bulletin de L' Ecole Francaise 
D 'Extreme-Orient) . 

(2) Historical method in relation to problems of South Indian History 
(To be published by the Madras University and is intended to be used as- 
a guide to research workers in South Indian history). 

.,Is engaged in preparing the following book: — 

Cola art and architecture. 

Wrote "the following papers: — • 

(1) Cakravartiksetram (K.V. Eangaswami Aiyangar Commemoration 
volume). 

(2) Tribhuvanam inscription of Kulottunga III (Bhandarkar Comme- 
moration Volume). 

(3) India and China (Madras University Journal, VoL XII, No. 1). 

(4) Some Dutch documents on the seige of Jinji and the capitulation 
of Pondicherry (I.H.E.O. Procs., VoL XVII). 

(5) Cakravartin (New Indian Antiquary, VoL III, No. 9). 

(fl) Nalanda — a monograph (Madras University Journal, VoL XIII. 
No. 2). 

. {T) L Brahmi inscription from Gurzala (Epigraphia Indica). 

(8) Lanka (C.E. Eeddy Commemoration Volume). 

(9) Origin of the Veda (Indian History Congress, fourth Session). 

(10) Caturmahadvipas (Jubilee number of the Journal of Indian 
History), 

(11) A Cave inscription from Pachmarhi (Epigraphia Indica). 

■ {12) Twelve Telugu Coda inscriptions (in collaboration with Mr. M, 

Venkataramayya in Epigraphia Indica). 

{13) Eecent progress in Malayan archaeology (Journal of the Greater 
India Society, VoL VHI, No. 1). 

Translated some more sheets of Anandaranga Pillai's diary (unpublish- 
ed so f^r) received from Professor Dubreuil and also of another manuscript 
of the diary of Tiruvengadam Pillai, nephew of Anandaranga Pillai. Got 
three volumes of Tiruvengadam 's diary copied from the Madras Eecords 
Office and translated some portion into English. These will be edited and 
published in due course* (Please see also his research report in the 
JoL^X 

’wmk' <m 'the Mackenzie Manusoiipts and h^ 

Tamil, 30 to Kannada, and' 116 in 
WsIngUr "" ‘ ■ ■' 

'm'" 


4. Dr. B, A. D>BUlt (G-iessoB)^ AinBodabi^. 

Wrote the following papers: — 

(1) Acarya Siddhasena Divakara (The Journal of the Bombay Univer^ 
sity 1941) 

(2) Some Unknown Events in the Career of Venkoii. YI.H E 0 Proos 

Vol. XVII). ^ ^ 

(3) Mughal Eule in Karnataka. (The Dr. A. 0. Woolner Commemora- 
tion Volume, Lahore, 1940). 

(4) A Kannada Letter from the Imperial Eecord Department (To bo- 
published soon). 

(5) The Political History of Karnataka from the earliest times till the 
establishment of the Kingdom of Mysore. (Being the Chapter I of the 
History of Kannada-Nadu, published by the Karnataka Sahitya Parishad. 
Bangalore, 1940). 

(6) A Note on the origin of the word "‘Bombay^’ (The Journal of the* 
Gujarat Eesearch Society, 1941). 

Is engaged in maklhg a list of manuscripts in the possession of persons 
in and around Ahmedabad. 

5. Mr* D. N. Banerjee, M.A., Dacca* 

Wrote the following book: — 

Early Administrative System of the East India Company in Bengal,. 
Volume I, 1765-1774 (To be published by Messrs. Longman, Green & Co.^ 
Ltd.) 

Wrote the following paper; — 

The Location of the Sudder Nizamat Adalat in Bengal (I.H.B.G. 
Procs., VoL XVII). 

Is engaged on researches into the Early Judicial System of the East 
India Company in Bengal. 

6. Dr* N. K. Sinha, M.A.^ Ph.D., Calcutta. 

Wrote the following papers; — 

(1) Haidar Ali's relations with the British (1760-67, I.H.E.C. Procs.> 
VoL XVII). 

(2) Haidar Ali's relations with the Marathas (1769-70, Indian Histori- 
cal Quarterly, December 1940). 

7* Dr. Badha&mnud Mookerji, M.A., P.B.S., Ph.B*, Lucknow* 

(1) Has completed researches on ' *'Ohandragupta Maurya and His 
Times (a pictme of India in. the Fourth Century B.C.)'' on the basis of 
which he delivered Sir William Meyer Lectures at the Madras University 
in Oct. 1940. 

- , (2) Is also e:n|^ged in . conducting researches of some of the post- 
graduate students, of the Lucknow University on the History of Oudh .an# 
Bevenue History of U. P. under the Company. 


' ' MaaMM 01»ltac|i, l>*S4tl*, Iilielttiow*- ’ ‘ 

Wrote the following papers; — 

(1) The, Administration of Justice in Bihar and Bengal. (Journal of 
Bihar and Orissa liesearch Society, .¥ol. XX¥I, Part 1). 

(2) Bhnh Alarn at Allahabad (Journal of U. P. Historical Society, 
YoL XII, Part II). 

(rS) Goyernment’s Frontier Policy. (Amrita Bazar Patrika, Paja 
Annual, 1940). 

(4) Should Indian History be re-written? (Advance, Puja Annual, 
1940). 


(5) The Alilitary Aspect of the North-West Frontier Problem (Hindus- 
than Standard, Puja Annual, 1940). 

. (6) Was the Abdaiii invasion of 1766-67 a menace to Bengal? (Journal 

of Indian Histoiy, Voi. XIX, Part II). 

. (7) Did the Bengalis betray the country to the English? 

^Bihar Herald, New Series, Vol. II, No. 80). 

(8) Should Indian History be sugar-coated? (Pioneer, Feb. 1940). 

(9) A Forgotten Treaty (Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol.- XVI, No. 3). 

(10) Inlay work in Mughal Architecture (Indian History Congress, 

1940). ■ . ' ■ 

(11) The North West Frontier Problem (Indian History Congress, 

(12) Clive and the ‘junior civil servants (I.H.E.C. Procs., Wol. XVII). 

(13) The United Provinces and the Eeforms (Scholar, Annual Number, 
1940). 

(14) The Pros and Cons of a Forward Policy on the North West 
-Erontier (Student, Voi. I, Nos. 3 and 4). 

(15) The United Provinces, in the Pre-Eeform Days (Modern Eeview, 
Toi. LXIX, No. 2). 

Eead the following paper from the All India Badio Station, Luck- 
History and Cryptography. 

Is engaged in studying the manuscript records relating to the Com- 
j^any^s adn^iatration in North India. 

Is supervising^the research work of a number of *Ph. D. students in the 

hi^j^ol^0W,,IJmv©r^tyv ■ 

Is collecting the unpublished historical material in the manuscript 
records of the Government of the United Provinces. 

Is on the editorial board of the Journal of U. P. Historical Society. 

9. Dr. Bool Ohand, M.A., Ph.D: (Iioadon), Benares. 

Is engaged in writing the following book: — 

Delegated Legislation in Indian Government. 

Wrote the following papers:-^ 

^ History' 1798-1830 (Calcutta 


(2) Fascist State (Published as Pamphlets .pn World Mairs^ 

Mo. J). . . ■ ” * ... / 

(3) Administrative Courts in England (Indian Journal of Political 
Science, Oct. 1941). 

(4) The Evacuation of the Island of Karrak, 1841-42 (I. H, B* G. 
Procs., Voi. XVII). 

(5) Anglo-French conflict in the Near East 1839-1842 (To be published 
in Aligarh Historical Eesearch Journal). 

(6) Contempt of Court in India (To be published by Beechams Press, 

Delhi). _ _ ' ' 

Is engaged in guiding researches on the following which are intended 
to be submitted as thesis for M.A. Degrees in History and Politics: — 

(1) The relations of British Government with the Indian States 1813- 
1857. 

(2) The distribution of legislative powers in Indian Federation. 

10. Sardar Ganda Singh, M.A., Amritsar. 

Wrote the following book: — , . . 

Louis Bourquin XJn Francais au Service des Mahrattes .(Libraire 
Ernest Lerous, Paris; Bibliotheque Publique, Pondicherry, 1940). 

Wrote the following papers : — 

(1) Nanak Panthis or the Sikhs and Sikhism of the 17th century 
•fJJ.H. Vol XIX, pt, 2, Sr. No. 56, August, 1940). 

(2) Some new light on the Treaty of Bhyrowal (Dec. 16, 1846) .thrown 
fey the private letters of Sir Henry Hardinge (I.H.B.C. Pfocs. Vol. XVII). 

(3) The Arrest and Eelease of Sardar Lahna Singh Majithia (Indian 

History Congress, 1940). .. 

(4) Sikh Ate Lohe De Khod (Panj Darya May, 1940). 

(5) Guru Govind Singh da Ik Ilnkmn Namah (Panj Darya, October 
1940). 

11. Dr. S. 0. Sarkar, M.A., Ki.D. (Loud.), 1I*B.A.S^, Patoa. 

Is engaged in Tibetan studies which are mainly of interest in. connec- 
tion with Ancient and Medieval Indian History before 1200 A.D. Has 
found Tibetan sources which are likely to throw a new light on the history 
of Bengal and Bihar on the eve of the Muslim conquest (13th century) 
.•and the immediately following period. 

Directs researches into unpublished records carried on by the staff of 
the History Dept, of the Pafna College, ; A 

'35. Mf.' E. P. Mitra, M.A./'B.Lr., 

Wrote the following. -■ ; 

(1) Jagbandhu Vidyadhar (Bengal Past: and Present, ^ 1940). 

? (2) Santal Insunrection in Chotanagpur .^ (Bengal : Past and Present, 

imkl ' 'V, 
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(4) Some Sodal Eefonns (Indian Histoiy Ctongress, fourtli session). 

(5) Dreams in Jain Literature (Contributed to the Jain Tidya, 
Lahore)., 

(6) Onomatopoeia and its use in middle Indo-Aryan (Indian Linguis- 
tics, VoL VIII, 1940-41, Part 1). 

Is engaged in examining—^ 

(1) The records of collectors and Commissioners in Bihar. 

(2) Social Condition of India in ancient and mediaeval period (as 
depicted in Jain literature). 

(3) A mass of Persian documents (deeds, grants, Madad-maash etc.) 
discovered in the possession of Sheikh Mohammad Abu Saleh alias Md. 
Khalil of village Mahuli, Monghyr. 


13. Dr. K. K. Basil, M.A., Ph.D., Bhagalpur. 

Wrote the following book; — 

The Adil Shahs of Bijapur 1489-1580 (To be published by the Calcutta 
Umversity). . , 

Wrote the following papers; — 

(1) An account of Ibrahim Adil Shah of Biiapur 1534-57 
(J.B.O.E.S. Mar. 1940). 

(2) Jahangir’s lett^ to Khurram and its reply (Kane MembiM Vol. 
Indian Antiquary, Bombay). 

(3) A chapter from Goloonda history (Indian History Congress, Lahore 

Dossipn). I-,' *'S' 

(4) The Dastur-ul-Amal of the Bijapur Court (I.H.E.C. Procs, Vol. 


(5) The Golconda Court Letters (J.B.O.E.S. Dec. 1940). 

(6) Piruz Tugluq and Ms Bengal campaign (J.B.O.E.S. March 1941). 

(7) Early career of Quh Qutab Shah of Golconda (Indian HisEdrical 
Quarterly, Dec. 1940). 

Is engaged in editing: 

SiraW-EhozshaM (portions are being published in J.B.O.E.S.). Is 
wntmi^g ihe study of South Indian Muhammadan history specially re- 
latmg to Ahmadnagar, Golconda, Bijapur (from 1580 onwards) and Bidar. 

14. Dr. K. K. DatU, M.A., PI 1 .D., P.E.S., Patna. 

Is engaged in the preparation of the following works: 

(1) A thesis on Shah Alam II and the English. 

ready^or SrPrera) relations in India, 1740-1825 (almost 

(3) Selections from unpublished Bihar records. 

Wrote the following papers ' f 

(2) The Ostend Company m 


(3) Some unpublished English letters relating to the history of Bengal 
during the regimes of Shujauddin and Sarfaraz (I.H.R.G. Proes, VoL 
XVII). 

(4) Some unpublished letters relating to the Roman Catholic Chureh» 
at Patna (Bengal ; Past and Present). 

(5) Restoration of the Dutch Settlements in India, 1816-1817 (Bengal:: 
Past and Present). 

(6) The First Two Anglo-Mysore Wars and Economic Drain on Bengali 
(Journal of Indian History, Madras). 

(7) Correspondence of George III with some Indian Princes (Special! 
issue of the Searchlight, dated the 16th April, 1941). 

Examined the following documents: — 

(1) Some records of the Imperial Record Department (in English)! 
relating to the Dutch in India during the 18th and 19th centuries. 

(2) Correspondence between Raja Shah Mull, custodian of the Rohtas- 
Fort, and the English East India Company during the^ mid-eighteenth 
century, — ^now preserved by a descendant of the said Raja at Tilothu im 
the Shahabad District of Bihar. 

(3) Some records in Persian and Urdu regarding the early history of" 
the Patna College and now preserved in the .office of this College. 

Has traced the date of establishment of the Patna College, as the 9th.i 
-January. 1863, with the help of the Keeper of the Records of the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal. 

16. Mr. S. A. Shore, M.A. (Load.), LL.B., Patna. 

Has been continuing his researches on “The Sharqi D 3 masty of: 
Jaunpur” and “Muslim Architecture in Bihar” and has consulted the-! 
following Persian Manuscripts: — 

(1) Tabaqat-i-Akbari by Hizam Uddin Ahmad. 

(2) Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh by Abdul-ul-Qadir Badauni. 

(3) Gulshan-i-Ibrahimi by Mohammad Qasim Firishta. 

Has also obtained from the British Museum (Gat. No. OR 188) eopy.- 
of a complete manuscript history of Jaunpur by Khyr-ud-din. 

16. Mr. S. M. JaHar, B.A,, M.R.A.S., Peshawar. 

Wrote the following books: — 

(1) Sources of Indian History (Hindu and Muslim Periods.) 

(2) Medieval India under Muslim Kings, Volume I (Arab Rule inr 

Sind). ^ , ■ 

Engaged in writing the following:;:—! 

(1) Mediieval India under Muslim Kings, Volume HI (The Ghurids.'? 

and ^ 

, ( 2 ) (BBstorical apdl^^osbriptiw).;'.'! 

Examined the foUowfrog.oolIeottonsi^iT'rr.'' '‘'"vv'"' w' " ' 


B 


" *' ■ '(1) Bre-Britisli Mistdrical ia poaseswoa cif .Mir. Bir Bakhsh 

':E:iian, M.L.A. (N.-W. F. P.), Peshawar. 

(2) Some Persian MSS. in the library attached to the Madrasah 
:Rafi-uUIslam, Blianamari, Peshawar. 

(3) Some Pushto MSS. in the library of the Edward’s College, 
" Peshawar. 

Is. engaged in corresponding with the following persons in connection 
■with historical documents in their custody : — 

(1) .Hon hie Lieut.-CoL Nawab Sir Muhammad AkbarTKhan, Chief of 
Hoti, District Mardan, 

(2) Baja Haidar Zaman Khan of Khanpur, District Hazara. 

(3) Khan Bahadur Muhammad Zaman Khan of Akora, District 
/Peshawar. 


Transcribed and translated some of the documents in the custody of 
Mr. Pir Bakhsh Khan mentioned above (A note on some of these docu- 
ments will be found at the end of these' reports). 

Prepared (for the consideration of the N.-W. F. P. Government) a 
• scheme for the establishment of a Provincial Becords Office at Peshawar 
after consulting Dr. S. N. Sen, Keeper of the Becords of the Government 
«of India and other experts. ' . ^ • 

17. ISliaii Bislliadnr Manlii Zafar Hasan, Dslhi. 

Is engaged in re-editing or rb-iivriting the Asaru-us-Sanadid. This hook 
was written hy Sir Sayed Ahmad Khan (the founder of the Muhammadan 
Anglo Oriental College, , Aligarh, now the Aligarh Muslim University) on the 
ihistory and' arehseology ’of Delhi. Has 'traced a collection of ancient offi- 
^;cial docuipents in the possession of one Maulvi H’ifz-ur-Bahman. (The 
calls them ‘"Edicts”, but they appear to be old official documents). 
"tPhese documents have not yet been examined. 

Delivered a presidential addi^ss (Mediseval India Section) at the fourth 
' session of the Indian History Congress at Lahore in 1940. 

18. Dr. T. G. P. Separ, M.A., Ph.D. (Cantab), Delhi. 

Carried out researches on “Lord William Bentinck’s administration, 
1828-1885” in the Imperial Eecord Department. 

Wrote the following papers: — 

(1) Lord William Bentinck (Journal of Indian History, Vol. XIX, 

IPart I).. ' ' ’ 

(2) The Administration of the Delhi Territory 1803-1857 (Journal of 
Indito Histo^, ¥oL XIX, parts 2 and 3), 

(B) Local Becords^, an experience and a suggestion (I. H. B. C Procs 

'Wol.''Xiri)v>-;V'F ■ 

19. Bao Sahib 0. Hayavadana Eao, B.A., B.Lr., Bangalore. 

Traced certain documents relating to the grant of inams and jagirs in 
.Podballapur, Bangalore, by Ae Mughal Emperors, Bijapur Sultans and 
Peshawas. These are in the possession of the family of Sir Deshpande 

District. These hawe 

fei are beiiit* m"' B<m& of these' documents 

for the ^ ' 


m. 


Examined the palm leaf documents preserved in the arehives of the 
■Bri Padmaxiabhaswami Temple, Trivandrum. A note on these documents 
will be found at the end of these reports; 

21. Eao Bahadur Sardar M. V. Kibe, M.A., M.E.A.S., Indore. 

Prepared a list of Athalye collection (9CX) documents in Marathi) and 
placed it before the seventeenth session of the Indian Historical Eeeords 
Commission. The list was translated into English and printed in the 
"Proes. Yol. XYII as Appendix J. Will read a paper based on some of 
these records at the Mysore Session. 

22. Srimati Kamalabai Kibe, Indore. 

Is engaged in examining the Athalye collection. 

23. Pandit Bisheshwamath Een, Sahityacharya^ Jodhpur. 

'Wrote the following paper: — 

Maharaja Abhaisingh of Jodhpur and Maharaja Sujansingh of Bikaner 
.(1. H. E. 0. Procs. Yol. XYII). . * • . - 

Discovered 65 documents^' in the possession of private individuals in 
Jodhpur. These are in Marwari language and script and relatb’ ’ to ' the 
period 1808 to 1848 A. D: Out of’ them 30 relate to Jagirs, 20 coritain 
correspondence throwing light on the contemporary local dh'd • 10 

relate to a dispute between the ' Jodhpur and Jaipur rulers over' the 
marriage of Krishna Kurnari, the daughter of Maharaha Bhim Singh of 
Udaipur. These documents also furnish a description of soxne proihi- 
heht persons like Muhta Surajihai Singhi, Indrai-aj Singhi And others. 

24. Mr. P. Acharya, B.Sc., M.E.A.S., Mayurbhanj. 

Wrote the following paper : — * ■ • * • * . 

Gopiballabhpur Farman of Badshah Ghazi Abdul Fateh Muhammad 
Nasiruddin Shah. (I. H. E. G. Procs. Yol. XYII).’ 

A note on his archaeological researches will be found at the end, of 
these reports. 

25. Hons. Alfred Lehuraux^ Obandejrnagore. 

Has moved the Archaeological Department for undertaking the explora- 
Mon of the site in Puttanandal village, .Taluq. of Tuidivanam (South Arcot) 
which is believed to contain the foundations of the commemoramve column 
raised by the French , Governor Dupleix on the site of the murder of 
Nawab Nasir Jung, Beneath this cplumn were buried a number of medals, 
photos of which have been obtained from the '^Cabinet des Medailles'' of 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris; The discovery of these medals would 
'establish beyond doubt the site of" the propgsed,. city pf Dupleix-Fathabad. 
(Please see Besearch Eepprt, pages 10-13. I. H. 0, Procs., Yol. XYIQ, 


* Out of these 65 doeoments the most important collection is in the possession of 
1%. Mutha Eikhabdas Ajitmal of Sojat, the descendant of Mntha Surajmal who was the 
Diwan of the late Maharaja Mansinghji of Jodhpur. a>. : 


26. Cavaliero Pandii7img& s, PissmSaocaar, 

Wrote the following papers: — 

Diplom^ic Relations of the Portuguese with Haidar and Tipu In 
Portuguese. (Boletim do Institute -Vasco da Gama). ^ ' 

(2) Hktorioal Fragments. Luso-Dutch Rivalry in India In Portn 
guese. (Boletim do Institute Vasco da Gama). 

(3) Hindu Cooperars of Alphonso of Albuquerque. In Portu^uesp 4 

yS'o dftaS io“lns«uto 

27. A Note on the Historical Documents in the North-West Frontier 

Provilice — 

By Mb. S. M. Jafpar, B.A., M.R.A.S. 

in records rare Province is remarkably rich 

relating to it was recentf A. huge mass of MS. records. 

Record Department hnf ^ transferred to the custody of the Imperial 

in the archives of the Provtmial the same type must still be 

within the purview of this Note ^°^®'''er, fall 

Sy “his hSrat f Un“- 

Some of it lies in the leather bavs nf \ accessible to research scholars, 
as "proverSai Kirds” persons who are aptly described 

reasons and some S it k most “ S ^ its seekers for various 

by its owners. In short a search fn h- 1 jealously guarded 

panied by curious inmiiriec ^ -j records is invariably accom- 

r “T 

must inevitably lie obscure exposed to the ^ documents 

insect pests and other destruclfve lint of time, 

taken to wheedle them out of their hiding JlalS^ ® 

PiV Bahksh Collection . — ^In this niofA T + i 

Widenoe,' mL to u/^“„S 1 “tiS“ "T- Hs 

It rit ‘rStoT.SSZ„‘e » »STeS: 

roloraSo. doM to aS, oonjjotur^y, bat oonjeolurd 

documents. The text of t)^ f 4 .u^ subject-matter of the 

of ini, a» alyto of i»a 4SnS'aWa*2“:b P'P*-,®" 90 oK‘T 
seals of Kinffs Oaaw M«W. +u “ all the impressions of the 
saffiidently the^ ff nufnetes^^' responsible officials of the State 


I. Mughd Firman x of Emperor Shah Jahan, issued on the 

2nd of Sha ban, the 24:th year of his accession under the orders of his 
son, Sultan Murad Bakhsh, to Bhuja’ aUSha^at Allahwai^di Beg at 
iPeshawar, requiring him to render all possible help in transporting thiough 
the territory under his jurisdiction the royal treasure, consisting of five 
l-acs of rupees, sent from Attock Benares in the custody of two Govern- 
unenfc officials, viz., Bhuja^at-Bhatar Eatehullah and Chatar Bhoj to 
Bhnja'at-Sha’ojr Shaz Khan, officer in charge of Thana Dhakka. It bears 
two Tughras or monograms and two seals. One of the seals is of Murad 
Bakhsh and the other of Shah Jahan, the latter having the name Abdul 
Batif under the name of the Emperor. The dates in the seals are too 
vdim to be deciphered without difficulty. 

II. Mughal Firman (2'-9" x of Emperor Aurangzeb Alamgir, 

issued on the 7th of Muharram^nUHaram, 43rd year of his reign under the 
^orders of his son, Muhammad Mu^azzam Bahadur Shah to confer a grant 
of Qulhas of land situated in Begram (Peshawar) on a savant, 
Mashihhat-Ma'ab Shaikh Muhammad Taqi bin Haqaiq wa Ma'arif Agah 
BJiaikh 'Abdul Latif Qad^iri, who commanded great respect and had a large 
number of dependants attached to himself, for purposes of his and his 
sons' maintenance, exempting the grant from payment of Government 
dues of all kinds and enjoining upon the officials of the State not to inter 
fere with it in any way. Like the first Firman (I), it has two Tughras or 
monograms, one of Emperor Aurangzeb 'Alamgir and the other of his son, 
Muhammad Mu'azzam Bahadur Shah, giving the full names and titles of 
the Emperor and the Prince. It has but one seal, that of Muhammad 
Mu’azzam Bahadur Shah. The year in the seal is not legible. The seal 
■and the monograms are fixed on pieces of paper and pasted on the paper 
of the Firman which is mounted on a pifece of cloth of equal size. 

III. Durrani Firman issued by Ahmad Shah Durrani 

1(1747 — 1773 A.C.) on the 21st of Safar-ul-Muzaffar, '99 A.H- (?) to 
^confer a perpetual grant of land situated in Begram (Peshawar) on Shaikh 
Muhammad Taqi Qadiri, referred to in Firman No. 11, and Hafiz Ahmad 
Yar Qadki with such concessions as exemption from payment of State dues 
and official interference for all times to come in order to invoke the bless- 
ings of the said saintly donees. If has eleven seals, one on the obverse 
and ten on the reverse,' The one on thd obverse is of Ahmad Shah 
Durrani. It reads: '*Ba hukmi Ahmad Shah Durrani'". The rest of the 
eeals are of Qam, Muftis and others. The.year of tl^s Firman, as already 
indicated, is incorrect. It cannot be 1199 A.H,, because Ahmad Shah 
Durrani died in 1188 A.H., i.e., about eleven years before it. 

IV. Sikh Firman (8"x6"), dated the 1st Phagan, S. 1892, issued by 

the then Sikh ruler (Eanjit Singh) from Lahore to his most trusted servant, 
Avitabile, at Peshawar, ordering him to release the land called Dharam 
Arth, belonging to Faqir Shaikh Bodha son of Shaikh Sikandar Shah 
according to the Sanads of previous rulers, and to renew the usual water 
rights, etc., so that he might enjoy its income and pray for the prosperity 
of the exalted Government. It bears two tiny seals which, though differ- 
ent in size by 2 : 1, have the same contents: **Akdl Sahai Taraf 

Singh" \ The word before Singh in both the seals is not quite legible, 
but it mupt be Banfi^t, for^Banjit Singh was the Sikh ruler at that time. 
The contents of ^th the se^s are in Gurmukhi. 


V. Private Letter {W dated .the 4th Muharram-uhllaram, 1188^ 
A,H. from an important Government official, whose seal on it is too dim. 
and damaged to he deciphered, except, the word 'Muhammad' which is- 
fairly legible, to his brother, Allah- Yar Khan, expressing his delight at the 
receipt of Allah Yar’s letter, conveying his good wishes to him, referring to- 
the pressure of Government work and his political pre -occupations on 
account of the disturbances in the neighbourhood of Qandhar, pleading, 
his inability to send detailed information on that account, and sending five- 
Firoz/is or turquoises as presents per bearer of the letter. It end.s with 
greetings to all his relatives and the members of the Kakkezai family. 

YI. Letter (5"x4'''), closely written on both sides of the paper, dated 
the 1st Safar-id-Muzaffai\ 989 A.H. It is from one Said (or Sayyad) Wall 
Khan to some highly respectable persons. It gives an ocular account of 
the advance of an Imperial army, consisting of several thousands, under 
the command of an Amir as far as Kabul and Ghaznin. It refers to the 
conquest of a beautiful country, the construction of roads and high- 
ways, the dissemination of justice, the pacification of the people, the 
chastisement of the recalcitrant Afghans of Sw-ad, Bajaur, Tirah and 
Bangash, who were a great source of trouble to travellers from Turan, 
the punishment of the ill-natured Baluchis and other brutes of the desert 
who constantly tormented the travellers from Iran, the inevitable accident 
(death?) of OSazrat Shah iliyin, the confusion in Iran, the arrival of a, 
messenger with the soothing news that the disturbances had subsided, the- 
Qandhar campaign, and the slackness of the Mirzas and laFk of unif^ and 
co-operation among them. It may be pointed out here that the date of this- 
letter is exactly the same as that of the expedition undertaken by Emperor 
Akbar against Kabul. 

YII. Kufsinamah or pedigree table x 10 J") of Faqir Muhammad 

'AM, a descendant of Shaikh Muhammad Taqi, referred to in the preced- 
ing Firman (No. II) and the following sale deeds (Nos. VIII and IX). It 
goes as far hack as Hazrat Adam. Other prominent links in it are 
Bazrat Ibrahim, Hazrat Ismail and Hazrat 'Ali. It has the year '1120' 
A.H.' and the word ‘Kakkezai' on the top of it. 

YIII. Sale Deed, dated the 15th Zilhij, 1158 A.H., executed by Abdun 
Nabi Bin Haji Ismail hin Muhammad in favour of Shaikh Muhammad Taqi 
bin Shaikh ‘Abdul Lalif bin Shaikh Barkhurdar in respect of six plots of 
land, measuring 85 Jarihs, situated in Begram (Peshawar) for a sum of 
one thousand, one hundred and forty rupees of the current coin. The sale 
was confirmed by Qazi 'Abul Qasim Khan who styled himself as Kkadimd- 
Shara" and . whose two seals are affixed to the document. There are six 
other seals- They are of Qazis, Muftis and marginal witnesses. While 
giving the boundaries of tbe land sold^ the deed mentions four famous 
canals, viz., Jui Bara, Jui Khani, Jui Devisai and Jui Ali Marian Khan, 
'All Mardan Khan, it will be recalled, was a leading public spirited official 
of the Mughal Period, whose remarkable works of public welfare are still 
to be found in India as well as in Afghanistan.* 

. IX. Bale. Deed, having the same date, same parties, same number of 
plots, same boundaries of land and same seals as the preceding sale deed 
(No. YTTI), but tbe land sold consists of 04 Jarihs, the consideration money 
.^/j|tei;kuiuir 04 '‘tod rupees- quirent eoip,, and th^ seals are 

more legible. Two seals of Qazi * Ahml .Qmim Khan Khadim-uShara' bear 


the date 1148 A.H. one of Lrutfullah Mufti has- 1154 A,H., .one of Ghulaim 
Mtihammad witness 1135 A.H,, one oi Mir Muharnmad Hashim. witness., 
1138 A.IT. and one which reads '‘Ahi-Basul am Sayyad am Faqir am'* 
1138 A.H. Three of the seals are broken, but the contents of the parts., 
which are intact are quite legible. 

. X. Waqfnamah or deed of endowment, dated the 27th Bajjah, 1242:- 
A.H. whereby the executant, Qasim Ali Khan, created a big Waqf or 
endowment, consisting of considerable immoveable property of the Idnd 
of shops, houses, hammams, wells, mosques, etc., in or in the vicinity of 
Klssa Khani in Peshawar for the welfare of the public, entrusted its. 
management to Fazilat-Panah Mullah Abdul Hadi bin Mullah Ghnlo^m - 
Eaza, appointed him as Khatib of the Jumma and Id prayers in the Masjid- 
i-Kalan founded by him in Kissa Khani, authorised him to spend the 
income of the endowed property on his own requirements after defraying 
the expenses in connection with the repairs and maintenance of the Waqf ' 
property, invested the guardianship of the Waqf in the . said Mullah and his ^ 
sons, should the latter be good and pious, and empowered the Qazi-uh 
Islam to entrust the management oi the _^Waqf to some competent person 
in case the said Mutawalli (guardian) died without leaving a son. The 
deed ends with a note of warning to the MutawolUs concerned, requiring- 
them to be honest and earnest in the discharge of their duties, directing- 
them not to treat the Waqf as their personal property and forbidding all 
from asserting claims of ownership on it; and finally reminding them of 
the Day of Judgment and the awe of the Almighty. This deed bears the 
impressions of eight seals, three of which are of Muhammad Shah. One of 
these three bears the date 1215 A.H. Of the remaining five one is of' 
Muhammad Hasan Skaikh-uPIslam Khadim4-Shara’ and another of Hafiz 
Nur Mufti’-i-8hara\ The deed throws some light on the origin of the- 
Masjid of Qasim Ali Khan and its endowments, makes a mention of Kissa. 
Khani, the old fort of Begram and the Takiyas of Sayyad Shah Wali Qattal 
and Faqir Eahmatullah Shah. It afiords a brilliant testimony to what 
Musaimans of means in Muslim India used to do for the sacred cause of' 
religion and for the welfare of the public, 

28. A Note on some Palm leaf documents preserved in the Archives of t&ev 
Sri Padmanatohaswami Temple at Trivandrum. 

By Mb. E. Y. PonuvAt, B.A., Trivandrum. 

The State of Travancore has a considerable wealth of old palm leaf* 
documents having great historical interest. Some of them date back to -the- 
14th and 15th centuries A.D. and are preserved in the archives of the^ 
Sri Padmanabhaswami temple at Trivandrum the capital of the State. 
Till A.D. 1S73 when paper began to be largely used, all the documents, 
were written on cadjan leaf called ‘'Ola"', a material of great durability. 
These documents are tied up in bundles called ‘‘Ghurunas*', each of which- 
generally contains about 500 to 1,000 cadjan leaves. The older records- 
are written in Yattezhuttu, a script which was largely prevalent in South 
India in ancient times, and Kolezhiitiu or Malayazhma, a lat^r form of' 
the above. There are a few records written in Tamil and in Malayalam 
dharaeters also. The most important of the Travancore documents are- ' 
kept' in three places fl) the *'ChellamvakV'' of the palace of H. H. the 
Maharaja, (2) the HiizPr Geiitral Becords and (3) the temple of Srn 
Padmanabha, the tutelary diety of the .rulers^i-ofi tlte State.. 


6b a general examination of the records of the Sri Padmanabhaswami 
shrine, it is found that they number over 2,200 ^'Churunas'* or bundles* 
“TLe transactions relating to the various aSairs of the temple in th^ old days 
-are recorded in these documents which form regular Chronicles called 
*‘Granthavaries”. The oldest of the documents go back to the 14th 
-Century A. D. Many of the records throw a flood of light on the geneo- 
logical history of the ruling kings of Travancore from the 14th to the 
18th centuries A. D. and also on the political, social and economic condi- 
tions of the State during that period. 

:29. A Hote on the Archasological Besearches done by Mr. P, Acharya, 
B.Se*, M.E.A.S*, Mayurbhanj during 1940-41. 

1. Supervised the Arc^h^ological conservation work of the temple of 
Xhiehing. 

2. Has been studying — 

(i) the Punch-marked coins of which a hoard was found in Mayur- 
bhanj during the year and (ii) the Published inscriptions of 
the Samavamsi Kings, called the Kesari dynasty in the 
Madala Panji of Jagannath temple of Orissa. 

(Proposes to publish a memoir on this subject in due course.) 

8. Has found some new materials on the history of the Ganga dynasty 
of Orissa from a comparative study of the Ganga inscriptions and Muham- 
■ftnadan historical accounts of the period. 

4. Made an inspection tour to several places in the Districts of Midna- 
^ore and Balasore for checking the references found in early British 
records to Mayurbhanj arid the following places deserve special notice: — 

(a) Kiarchand , — The votive temples built of iaterite stones at Kiarchand 
in Midnapore were not identifled before (and so in the Gazetteer of the 
Midnapore District P. 202 a different story has been published on these 
;antiqii'tie^h 

(b) Kaisati , — At this place three important Oriya inscriptions, two 
belonging to Baja Man Singh and one to Kalyan Malla, the Mughal 
Governors of Orissa, have been found in the Sarvamangala temple. There 
are two other Persian inscriptions in this place belonging to the 17th century 

(c) Nangaleswar , — ^There are no images of Siva and Parvati at this place 
as recorded in the District Gazetteer of Balasore at page 204. 

(d) The sites on the river Suhamarehha , — ^This river has changed its 
course so considerably that all the old sites on its banks are no longer 
traceable. The site of the old fort at Pipli is no more in existence near 
Shah Bandar. The village Shahabandar was on the left bank of the river, 
but now it is on the right bank due to the change of the course of the 
river and there are villages now on the old river bed where there is a small 
nulla about 20 feet wide. The BenelPs map sheet No. 7 shows a temple 
on the right banlc of the river near the sea-side, but due to the change of 

of* 'tibe river;; it now^ stands on the bank* , ■ ' . „ 


APPENDIX^. 

Selevant extracts from the proceedings of the Indian Historical Eecords 
Commission relating to the Best Method of Preservation of Records 
(Pages 5-6 of Part IH, Volume XVII.) 


Presemmtion of old records is one of the problems which has been engaginc,' 
the attention of the Imperial Record Department for some time past. In'’tl]e 
absejice of any scope for conducting researches on the subject the department 
stnight the advice of several learned institutions in India and the Record 
cfliees of England and U. S. A., where extensive investigations have been made 
about ail the cognate problems. It appears that deterioration of paper is 
caused by — 

(].) Chemical changes brought about by moisture and atmospheric 
gases, 

(2) Acid fumes condensing on dust particles, 

(3) Ordinary wear and tear, 

and tlie ideal process of repair should be one which takes all: these factors into 
account and adds to the strength of the paper and retard the process of deteriora- 
tion due to (1) and (2). 

It has been found that the reinforcing of brittle records with chiffon or 
Japanese tissue paper now in vogue in this country does not entirely serve 
this purpose. The National Archives of U. S. A. concluded after a thorough 
investigation that cellulose acetate foil, if laminated by a hydraulic pres^, adds 
most to the life and strength of old papers. This method entirely eliminate;;^ 
the need of adhesives and adequately protects the paper so treated from the 
liariiiful effects of atmospheric gas and rough handling. 

Another serious problem that confronts an archivist is that of preventing 
the ravages of insect pests. Constant warfare has to be waged against their 
ini'oads. The cellulose in paper and fabric attracts some species of voracious 
insects and others are particularly fond of such book components as glue, 
sturcii, etc. Laborious researches conducted in U. S. A. have now satisfactorily 
established that the most effective way to combat these pests is to fumigate the 
parsers affected in a vacuum vault. Manuscripts have to be placed in a gas- 
tuaht steel chamber where a large proportion of. the air has to be removed and 
replaccHi with a gas lethal to insects. The fumigant penetrates into pores and 
inteivjtices and kills the insects as well as their larvae within a short time. 
Bandies containing records need not be opened when they are placed in the 
vaeiuiin chamber^ as they have to be during ordinary fumigation. 

A hydraulic press of the type required for the purpose of lamination can 
be (jbtained from Messrs. R, D, Wood Company, Philadelphia, P.A., at a c^st of 
$7,555 or Es. 26,000 including freight charges. The operating cost oC this 
machine and the recurring expenditure on cellulose products is .said to be very 
small. Compared to Japanese tissue paper and chiffon, cellulose acetate foil is 
v£Ty ehcj^p. Cellulose acetate foil measuring 30"' X 40'' costs Rs. 35 per ream, 


or anuas 12 per 100 square feet. Chiffon (‘ lisse ’ quality 3831368) 40" wide 
costs about 2s. Id. a yard, i.e., about .Rs. 14 per 100 square feet. The price of 
Japanese tissue (Tosa B or Mino A A) is about $4-50 per ream. While 
Japanese tissue paper costs 5 to 6 times more than cellulose acetate foil chiffon 
costs 5 times as much as Japanese tissue. With the introduction’ of the 
hydraulic press and cellulose acetate foil, the general outturn of laminated 
sheets will greatly increase, resulting in actual saving in the near future, so 
that the initial expenditure of Rs. 26,000, is perfectly justified. 


A fumigation chamber (4^' X H' X IB) suitable for the vaenixoi fumiffa- 
tion 01 records can be obtained from the Gnardite Corporation- Chicago 
Illinois, at a cost of $3,600, i.e.^ Es. 13,000 ineludin^ freight charges. The 
operation of the chamber is easy and inexpensive though this must be done 
under expert supervision. 


It seems desirable that lamination of records with cellulose acetate foil 
pd Ameuum fumigation should be introduced in alj organised Record OlBces 


Nofee Eeoorded by Dr. B. S. Baliga, on the Resolution No. IV of the i7th 
Sessip of toe Commission dealing with " Methods of Preservation oi! 

ArcMFes \ 


I have to oppose that part of the Eesolution which relates to lamination and 
to sngf^est a simpler and les»s costly method of fumigation. Lamination, so far as 
I IvMow, has been recommended only by the National Archives, of America, in the 
second annual report of the Archivist of the United States (1935-36) it is stated 
tiiat m the process of lamination— which, of course, the Ameri( 3 an Archivists : 
p'gard as superior to the method of mending with chiffon, for the reasons stated 
ill tile Eesolution— the document is placed between two sheets of very tiiin 
cellulose acetate foil, which being thermoplastic, adheres to the paper upon the ' 
application of heat and pressure. The report goes on to say that '' documents 
so treated are practically impervious to gases, and if necessary, may he cleaned 
with soap and water. Tests of the permanence of treated records indicate that ‘ 
they will be relatively unaffected by the norma] process of deterioration (vide 
]>p. 42-43). In the third report (1936-37) it is pointed out that lamination can 
only be done under expert supervision, under tlie supervision of some one j 

equi Plied with the requisite technical know'ledge of the composition of paper, ^ 

inks, gases, and repair materials, and of the application of moisture, heat and | 
pressure upon different kinds of paper and ink (vide pp. 12-13). 

1 submit that this technical method, this work of experts, is a thing of 
very recent growth, the future behaviour of which cannot he predicted with 
any degree of certainty. The National Archives of the United States was 
only established in 1934. (The Act establishing it was passed on 19th June 
1934). The first lineaments of fhe lamination process, which was introduced 
into lliese archives, we begin to 'observe only in 1935-36. Five years is indeed 
too short a period to enable us to garner any results of practical experience. 

Botli British archive practice and British archive theory are opposed to all 
new chemical processes which cannot be said to have stood the test of time. It' 
can be safely asserted that, in the matter of archive preservation, they eschew 
all innovation or laboratory test Mr. Hillary Jenkinson, the present 
Secretary of the Public Eecord Office, London, who, until recently was in charge 
of the Repairing Department of that office, and who besides being the author 
of the weihknown book Archive Administration is also the Secretaiy of 
the Technical Section of the British Records Association, gives us an emphatic 
warning against the employment pf any trade preparation of unimown com- 
position or any other scientific short cuts (British Records Association 
Progs, No. 1, p. 11). ‘'No laboratory test he says “ can tell us what the 
effect of time will be on materials (Idem) and the ‘‘ unique character of 
archives makes it unjnst for anything in, the nature of experiment in regard^ to 
them except where all known niethc^s have failed to arrest decay ’’ (.Archive 
Administration, '^d Edition,, p* 69),. It, is signified that in his enlarged and 
revised edition of Archive , Administration ^ published in 1937, he ignores 
the lamination process altogether and; reeommenda the use of pure silk Gaay.e ; 
(Tdem, p. 70), or, as we call it,, ehiffon, for protecting and strengthening old 
api fragile doewdenfe^' ' ", . , : 

t. Taming to the particular qualities of celluloid prepf^ations, of wMeh 
cellulose acetate foil is one, the generjll opinion of the Teeh/iioan Seetion ox toe 
British Records Association is that such preparations are definitely hai-mful to 
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the doenineiits. In the first biilietiii. of the ' .Technical Section, Mi\ Iliiary 
Jenlvimon, in reply to a question, states' that- it is dangerous to use dissoived 
eeliuioid. for strerigtliening delicate p.aper' or 'paper wliich lias been weakened 
hy damp (vide p. 2)* Mr. G. Herbert.-- Fowler, the Chairman of this Tecimieal 
Section an eminent authority on archives,. 'the. author of the '' Care of County 
Jliiiiijiieiits ” and Ckainiian of the Bedfordshire County llecords Committee, 
proceeds a step fiutker and declares that “ ordinary celluloid, a solution of 
which has largely been used on documents, is believed to have a comparatively 
' short life and that on decomposition it may yield a nitrous acid vapour 
wdiieh would be by no means inert '-towards, '-either ink or parchment ^ JJe 
adds that “ notliing which is charged, even .-to- a slight degree, with any of the 
active inorganic acids, sulphuric, nitric or hydroehtoric, and may give off an 
acid vapour should be permanently in- contact 'with a document ’h The moral 
he draw^s is that we should use only such materials and methods as have 
stood the test of time in other employment (vide Archive Administration, 2nd 
Ed., p. 3). 

In the third bulletin for September 1938, Mr. G. S. Heaven, the Managing 
Director of the British Cellophane Limited, Somerset, England, observes that 
it is a very unsafe thing to use any modern plastic material for attachment to 
ancient, documents and he includes cellulose acetate among such plastics. 
In this connection he refers to certain points which at once make us think 
wiiether lamination might not prove positively harmful and dangerous to the 
documents in course of time. He remarks as follows : On the assumption 
that no plastic material can adequately protect the document unless there is 
adhesion^ then the question of temporary?- and permanent relative expansion 

arises the fibrous paper and the non-fibrons colloid ■will behave so 

diiferently as to endanger the document to be protected There is no 
modem plastic, including cellulose acetate, he says, which could be 
guaranteed as safe, as even if they are non-hygroscopie, shrinkages or expan- 
sions must be developed ” (vide pp. 5-6). There can be no doubt therefore 
that if these expansions and slirinkages of the cellulose acetate foil are to 
take place, the docanient ])roteeted wuiild, in course of time, get totally muti- 
'la t-ed."'.v' 

Finally we have the considered opinion of the whole Technical Section 
uf the British Records Association, pronounced so recently as October 1939 
(please see Bulletin 7), that lamination is unsuitable to the records. On 
'■'“'..'examining a sample of a sheet of paper subjected to the process of lamination 
^ repairing records of the United States of America, tliey 
expressed the opinion that adoption of the process would not be suitable in 
tins country (England) especially w^here parchment, rag papers and papers 
of similar fibrous bases are in question (vide p. 1). And as the paper u'^ed 
'i. I*!! toder'the East India Company’s administration, was largely im- 

parted from England, I have no doubt that they would have regarded lamina- 
'tion' quite as unsuitable for our early records. My submission, therefore, is 
tliat in view of the novelty of the experiment which cannot be said to have 
I 'stood the test of time, in view of the repeated warnings given by eminent 
I archivists^ in Great Britain not to resort to any chemical methods for the 
I preservation^ of archives, save those that' have been found succassful by expe- 
■ rienee. and in view of the harmful effects of all celluloid preparations, 'ineluii- 
ing celluloid -^etate foil, which have -been' -pointed but, we axe not justii|iBd 
in recommending the substitution of lamination; to cbiffoniiig in all recognised 
archives in India. 





Lo i,ne hteoncr part oi tne which relates to Tacunm fuhsiW* 

Umu aiiother Aiuerican archive method, I have no objection to offer. It would' 
he a ^ood thing indeed if the Government could spend, as it suggested Rs. 13;000 
at tile outset in procuring the fumigation ehamber. But^ of course,’ each local 
government will have to decide whether it has under its custody such a consider- 
able quantity of moth-eaten and moth-infested i^ords,. as Would demand the 
expenditure involved in purchasing the chamber. So far as the. Madras Record 
tufiee IS eoHcemed, almost all volumes- of the old records upto- 1800 have been 
repaired, reconditioned with chiffon and- rebound- into* handsome volumes. 
Since reconditioning has been done with a special paste"?^ containing a per- 
centage of psenic, a substance which gives a sufficient protection against the 
ravages of insects and borers, these reconditioned records require no fumiga- 
tion. The process of reconditioning the Company’s records subsequent to 
1800 and other miscellaneous records is now carried on under a definite- 
programme. A portion of the old Colloctorate recordsy which have* been 
transferred to this office, has also been repaired. Only some minor series of 
records, therefore, which show signs of ravages of borers, have to be fumt-- 
gated. The question, therefore^ is, whether, instead of obtaining the Costly, 
fiiinigation chamber, we may not adopt some simpler, less costly, and, perhaps*, 
as effective a method of fumigation. Such a method, I suggest, is possible^ 
and has been recommended by Mr. Jenkinson in his hook Archive Adminis-- 
tratlon^’ (Second Iklition). 

This is what he observes. In hh choice of methods for deaBng witBf 
the pests when precautions for their exclusion have proved inadequate;, the'* 
Archivist is limited by the nature of his materials ; he obviously cannot user 
heat nor, in general, a liquid application. Remain the possibilities of 
yaporiisation and various materials have been suggested. In regard to these* 
it must be clearly stated that we have at present (at most) only laboratory 
tests to assure ns that they will have no undesirable result at some future date* 
on the materials exposed to them. With this reservation English opinion in' 
at present recommending the Use of paradichlorbenzene crystals, in the x^ro- 
portion of one pound per ten cubic feet. The crystals may be 1‘aid at the’ 
bottom of a large box and the volumes, etc., placed on grating above them 
the box IS then kept closed (all joints being carefully sealed with vaseline or 
some other luting) for not less than 10 days: 

This treatment can be used also to deal with lame lof moths, whose ravages 
cspecJally on leather are not perhaps of frequent occurrence but are particularly 
frightening when they do happen ” (Archive Administration, 2nd Edn., p. 221). 
This method, in my opinion, can be tried where documents to be fumigated are 
not very numeroUiS. 
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Before disemsiiig tlie eri'lieiFm of l>i\ Baliga I must express my obligiitioiis 
lo him for tlie eare with whkk he examined lay note. It Ls only by eoiLstunt 
“saiJainatioii and re-exaiiiinatioii of se-ientiftc theories and axitlieiiticmted facts 
that we can expeet to arrive at the right solution of our problems. We siiould 
aot forget that no laethod of preservation in vogue at present is absolutc^ly 
oerlecd and science lias not yet been able to' devise so far any means of safcv 
warding mannsc^ripts from natural deterioration and deea}'' for all time to- 
some. Blit that docts not mean that we should refrain from fresh experiment?? 
hough every care should be taken not to expose any record to unoeci^ssary 
ask. ‘Without experiments progress is not possible and the ardiivist wlio 
ised chiffon for strengthening his records deliberately made an important 
experiment. ?We must be guided by reason, and blind faith in sweeping 
generalisations even when they come from a leading authority cannot but 
e'ad to sfagnation, 


The process of lamihation consists essentially, of heating chirulOse’ acetate 
oil to a plastic state and pressing it into the pores of paper, thus forming a 
Lomogeneoiis unit wlien cooled. A docuinent to he repaired is placed betweeii^ 
iwo »diglitly larger sheets of thin eeJhilose acetate foil, which,, being thermo- 
dastic adheres firmly to the paper upon the application: ot heat and pressure 
u a hydraulic press. 

Dr. Baliga is not in favour of lamination process mainly because ‘ it is a 
hing of ireecnt growth, the future behaviour of wdiich, cannot be predicted- 
/ith any degree of certainty b He does not therefore prefer cellulose acetate 
oil to chiffon. Let us examine his arguments in? tli*e light of reeent experience. 

1, As a protective coating, chiffon lias been in use in the Impcrrial Record 
>epartmeiit since Hill and the experience 00 far gained does not preclude the 
iscessity of better repairing materials. Oiir coneiusioii is also* corroboi*ated by 
he National Archives as will be seen from pages' 42-3 of the second Annual 
eport of the Archivist, 3fi35-o(k Jl is stated Ail the proved ores eoiiiMonly 
sod for this purpose (repairing) involve the manual application of an aqueous 
dliesive aiid coarsely woven silk fabric (chiffon). This treatment increases: the 
TObilitf (r^istaiiee to the wear and tear of liaiidling) of the document but 
oes.„3eiot improve _ its /permaneEce qualities (resistance to other (leterloratiiig 
l&eirees such as light, heat and acidic gases). Iforeover, the operations' 
tVoived are tedicrte and delicate and require skill obtainable only by kmg 
raining. The ideal repair process is one in which the doeumeiit is scaled 
»er»ianeiitly against the harmful gases of the atmosphere, is* whifih no 
dhesive is necessary, and. which may be applied rapidly and easily by workers 
t average inteEigence and ability ’k 

(ii) Surveys made in the National Archives having shown that many of 

::r^or& are , in poor condition, an investigation of the various methoils of 
sphipng and ' re-inf oreing doeumente and manuscripts was made* The result 
since been 'published •-in the form of a report by th^ 
ational Bureau of StandardSi^'V' SwJtion' 'report deals with repairing! ■ 


irds. chjffoniiig the report* says of the type of adhesive w 



kkileTials so treated may be rendered more su!?eeptible to attack by fungi mi 
insects whieli prey upon paper {mde page 24 of the report). 

(iii) As to Dr. Baliga’s objection that lammation has been in use for too 
brief a period for its future behaviour to be correctly appraised it may be pointed 
out tiiat hcienee in this respect is not so helpless. An accelerated aging test ean 
easily demonstrate what the ultimate results of the new process will be twenty- 
lice or fifty yeans hence and altiiougli the new- method of lamination is admit- 
tedly of recent origin the scientists in the Bureau of Standards took the comnion 
in’ecriuUiou of subjecting it to the accelerated 'aging test. If we have to wait 
for half a centiir}- before taking advantage of the recent discoveries of science 
the (feterioraticn of the papers to be p'reseiwed may go too far in the mean 
lime, 

(iv) Dr. Baliga seems to think tliat cellulose acetate foil is a celluloid! 
product. Once there was a tendency to use dissolved cellulose and its com- 
pounus, of which eellulo’d was the most conimaip for, protecting brittle docu- 
me.uts either by immersing it in or by spraying it wdth the solution. It was 
against this meiJrod that i\Ir. Kimberly, Chief of the Division of Repair and 
Fresei-vatiou, Nalionai Archives gave a vigorous warning as did the British 
i\\peris, Messrs. Illlaiy Jenkinson and G. Herbert Fowler. CelHlpse acetate 
ns diffrrent from eiiher celluloid or celhllose xaniJiatc. If coni aim , none of the 
ohjtciumihlc inorganie acids and has actually been found from the aging test 
10 improve tiie permanence qualities of the doc^^ments after lajmination. M 
the light of the result of experiments made by the National Bjureau of 
-Standards the remarks of Mr* Hiiarjr Jenkinsun, quoted by Dr. Baliga in thi^ 
eoiumetion, are obviously beside the points. 

(v) Mr. G. 8. Heaven has raised technical issues of real imjiortancial 
when he observes that with adhesion the question of temporary and perma- 
nent relative expansion arises. This important question must Irave been taken 
into full consideration by the experts at the National Bureau of Standards, 
^rhe factors which cau«e such relative variations are : changes of temperature 
nud humidity and chanieal changes of the substances. Because cellulose 
acetate foil is practically non-hygroscopie and ^because* in lamination '(as 
opposed to sizing in which a document is immersed in a plastic solution)! 
greater cohesive forces come into play, relative shrinkages and expansions are 
minimised. However, it has to be emphasized that such changes occur, more' 
or less, in all archive materials and are responsible for their deterioration* 
’The question thus becomes one of relative advantage^ It ia hoW; widely' ;pcog- 

Tiised that air-conditioning secures the greatest insurance against such eliange.s, 
and by keeping the doenments in an air-conditioned building— and this we have 
to ^lo for proper preservation — ^we can, for all practical purposes, do away 
with the objection's raised by Mr. Heaven. 

2. Dr. Baliga contends that lamination is not more economical and better 
than ehiffoning under Indian conditions. This statement is jalso Jiardly 
tenable as will be evident from, the facts stated below : 

(i) A. few doenments (of which duplicates are available) of the pre- 
mutiny period belonging to the Imperial Record DeparLment w^ere sent to the 
Watimial Archives for lammation and report. In returning the documents 
after lamination the following observation was made : — 

No difficulty was encountered in laminating these papers nor do we 
bel’ove that the pressure necessary exerts any deleterious efiect upon 'the 
peru'ianenee of the reeordsA’ 
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Mr. KinAerty in a subsequent coiamamcatiou regarding tbe suitability' of 
Lamination to all-rag papei's asserts : — 

’* L i-"; -luderstancling that the statement of tlie Technical Section of the 

Bj-ii i’-!i • i'lt. ^t>sacjatiou to which you refer is founded iTpon the idea that rag 

j)ijpei's of similar fibrous bases po.ssess sufficient permiinenee in thein- 
selvei, so as to render the use of a preservation process such as lamination 
unnecessary. ^ That this is not necessarily so has been repeatedly shown by the 
work of the National Bureau of Standards on the preservation of records, as well 
as by OUT experience with such papers in The national Archives 

“ The lamination process can be applied .satisfactorily to any known type 
of paper and if properly applied will increase tte resistance of that paper to 
natural aging regardless of the fibrous content of the paper. The National 
Bm’eau of Standards has recently conducted an extensive research into the pre- 
servation of i-ecords by lamination with cellulose acetate sheeting in which speci- 
mens of lamination by the process used in The National Archives, as well as 
specimens laminated by processes involving the use of adhesives, were tested. 
The test results were eminently satisfactory in so far as the heat and pressure 
method of lamination is concerned ’ 


(ii) The Archjeologieal Chemist in India critically examined the method 
of lamination as well as the documents laminated by the National Archives. 
He strongly recommended the adoption of lamination in the Imperial Record 
Department ‘ in view of the outstanding merits of the method He also 
asserted in this connection that the new process was applicable to all sorts of 
paper and was not only the best but also the cheapest. Lamination is being 
done commercially today by the Pyro-glass Company of Nebnrgh, New York. 

_(jii) The conclusion of Mr. Kimberly of the National Archives, who has 
earned out extensive research work on the preservation of records in eolia- 
hOEation with Mr. Scribner of the National Bureau of Standards, is recorded 
as below : 

(a) “ Newsftrint treated in this manner (laminated) was found to be very 


stable to the heat test and to the action of light from a carbon are. Moreover, 
no impairment of legibility was caused, nor was there an objectionable increase 
in bulk, as the thickness of new.sprint nas increased only 0.0005 in. by this treat 

ment .Other workers engaged in .similar researches abroad concur in the 

findings. . , 

(h) “ The so called laminating process, using cellulose acetate foil, yields a 
product which is infinitely more satisfactory from the standpoint of increased 
re^stdnee fo deterioraiion. Documents lamitia-ted with cellulose acetate foil by 
means of heat ahd pressure alone, resist the accelerated aging test very tvell and 
4re very resistant to attack by insects and molds. They retain the flexibility of 
the. untreated paper and are easily legible.”' 

(c) “ Cellulose nitrate sheetings which include celluloid, are relatively 
unstable and may have a deteriorative effect on papers brought in contact with 
them 

y (iv) The comparative advantages and costs of chiffon, Japanese tissue paper 
l^n^i^ose acetate foil as a repsiriTig material are dealt with in detail below : — 
reirforeing of old and brittle doenments with J^anese tissue 
igatwe). increases thean re^tanee to handling but does 
tdeterioratipjii /The Japanese tisroe paper ordi- 
marfet iinpaiis and the repaired documents 

“^''''ahd'’opad».rB<ssides'^iSfehj'M Action on the paper, tfe 

■ •; ^ ^ 





fiS froirLictffSgfaS 

be affected by treatment with them Un^y,l ^ f.^ flexibility may also 

in all respects L?eptSr It J mOTe^traimreT^^^ 

application and removal and more strengthening as’a repairinTfabSl 'cWffS 
becomes opaque and brittle m about 25 years while Japanese tissue paper mav 
become opaque and brittle m 5 years. The manual application of SaS 
tissue paper or Chitfon, m which the operations involved are tedious and dfSe 
requires skill obtainable by long training. The restoration o oVaqne d^^^^^^^ 
previously impaired with Japanese tissue paper, is extremely difficult S 
chifton can be removed more neatly in a nice roll whenever required. In the 
absence of a better and cheaper method, repairing with chitfon is advisable pro- 
Tided ail unlimited supply o± good quality chiffon is available. 

(c) CompM’ed to Japanese tissue paper or chiffon, cellulose acetate foil is 
the cheapest. Cellulose acetate foil measuring 30 in. X 40 in. costs Es 35 per 
ream, viz., annas 12 per 100 square feet. ChUcon (‘ Lisse ’ quality 3831368) 
40 in. wide costs about Rs. 11 per 100 square feet. The price of Japanese tissue 
( f osa B or Mmo AA) is about $4.50 per ream. Calculated on the basis of pre- 
war prices, chiffon costs five times higher than Japanese ti®ue while Japanese 
tissue costs four times higher than cellulose acetate foil. A team of 24 menders, 
whose wages amount to Rs. 8,640, are not able to repair more than 50,000 docu- 
ments per annum. Bnt the cellulose acetate foil can he applied rapidly and 
easily by Workers of average intelligence under proper supervision, and thus the 
task of treating millions of brittle do<mments can be simplified, once the optimum 
pressure and temperature are ascertained. Thus with a six opening hydraniie 
pre® the net out-turn per annum will be 3,00,000 sheets, which is six times 
greater than the manual out-turn of 24 menders. It is needless to say that the 
cost of manual labour and the repairing materials will be correspondingly 
reduced. 

The facts explained above will, it is believed, justify our recommendation 
for the adoption of lamination in preference to repair of brittle documents with 
chiffon. 

Fumigation. 

Before considering the suitability of vacuum fumigation from the point of 
view of prese)rvation of records, it seems necessary to describe briefly w'hat 
vacuum fumigation is and where it differs from ordinary fumigation. In 
(Vacuum fumigation commodities are placed in a gas-tight steel chamber, and a 
laige proportion of air is removed and replaced with a gas lethal to insects. Ic 
is very effective because the fumigant penetrates into pores and interstices of 
papers and kills the insects with their larvm and eggs within a short time. Lack 
of oxygen renders the insects more snsffieptible to a lethal gas. The bundles con-, 
taining brittle records need not be opened, as they have to be for ordinary fumi- 
gation. This procedure permits smaller dosages and shorter exposures, a 
feature which demands special notice where speed is essential. For treating a 
huge quantity of records infested with insects and fungi, vaeunm fumigation is 
ideal. 

2. In addition to reducing the dosage and the length of exposure, this 
method offei« further advantages. At the end of a fumigation the removal of 
the absorbed and adsorbed fumigants can be speeded up by the proeess knewa 
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mr-wasliiiig, will ell eon.siBts in drawing a Mgh vaeiliimaiid br<3aldiig ii 

High eoiieentration of ateorbed gas> and the eon^seqnent ineoiiveiiienec to 
e workers while iinloading, is thereby avoided. All funiigants are 
iS poisonoiLS, but the use of a vaciiuni iuinigatorium makes the detection of aiij 
ikage ratlier easy and as such operators are quite safe. The operation of a 
ouiim funiigatorium is inexpensive though this must be done under expert 
pervisioir 

The fumigant, eommcreially known as " Carboxide ’ is a, mixture of nine 
trls of carbondioxide and one part of ethylene oxide (C2H4O) which has been 
own to be harmless to iiaper, inks and other i^ecord eomponente by tests per- 
rmecl at ^thc National Bureau of Standards(^). Carboxide, which is used in 
meentrations of 30 ib./lGOO eu. ft., is sold in 80 and 60 pound cylinders at 
dees ranging from 14.5 to 16 cents, per pound. Ethylene oxide can be pur- 
la^sed in cylinders containing 75 or IDS pounds @ 42 cents, a pound, f.o.b. the 
letory. 

3. ilotli eaten volumes and bundles are vspread out on the grating of an 
r-tight cabinet for fumigation by |>aradicli]oroben 2 ieiie. The process is quite 
mple. Paradichlorobenzene crystals are kept at the bottom in a thin layer, 
lb. being allowed for every lO cubic ft. Volumes are taken out after 10 days, 
liis jiielliod is, liowever, inetfectivo at low temperature since insects remain 
ormant below 60°F. and are little affected by insecticides, and paradiehioro- 
enzene fumes have po effect on the ^ggs of the insect pests which are geiieraTy 
rotected by a hard shell. It is only in Vacuum fumigation that the hard shell 
L eggs burst under the action of an external va’cuum and speedy penetration by 
fumigant becomes possible. 

4. Coming to the comparative operalhig cost of vacuum fumigation and 
-diehlorobenzene fumigation let us consider a chamber 11 ft. by ft. by 4|- ft. 
275 cubic ft.) in either ease. Carboxide ’ wnil cost about Rs. 20 per 1,000 eu. 
t. w’hile p«dich]orobenzene of the required purity will cost about Rs. l«S-0 per 
b. {i.G.^ RvS. 150 ])er 1,000 cu. ft.), in 10 days fumigation by p-clichlorobeuzene 
rould mean the treatinent of not more than 50 eu. ft. of records at a cost of 

42 for the fumigant (28 ibs.) only. By vacuum fumigation with ' Caib- 
•xicle ^ at least 2,000 eiibxe ft. of records can be treated in 10 days at a cost of 
is. 100 only. Xok 2,000 cubiv-:! ft. of records could be fumigated by p-dieldo- 
‘ohenzene in not less than 400 days wdlli a minimum expense of Rs. 1,680. Tiuis 
ve find that vaeuiun fiunigaiion is about 40 times moi'e efficient in speed but 
L7 times less eastly. The advantages of ;>dichlorobenzene fumigation arvq 
It least in, a tropical climate, more apparent than real* Vacuum fiimigallon is 
.mdoubtedly the ideal method of dealing with household moths and fungi on 
m extensive scale. A vacuum fumigation chamber 4| ft. X 11 ft. X 5J ft. 
(275 cubic feet ) suitable for the lumigatioii of records can be obtained from the 
Guardite Corporation, 37, van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois, at a cost of .$3,61/0, 

Rs. 13,000 [@ = Rs. 3-3-0) including freight charges. 

5. The question of vacuum fiiMigatioii has been widely dkeussed both 
in America and Europe. Happily there is no difference of opinion between 
.American and English experts about the superior advantages of this method* 
Some detailB on the subject are given below : — , 

'(I), .Weber, C, Gr., Shaw, M. B., and' 'Back, E.' A^' Effects of fumigants on 
^tionai Bumu of ,S^dards Research Paper, R-F. 828. September, 1935. 
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(!) ilie vaeuimi mniigation umt in the Huntington Library. OallfOTHbl, 
.has been m irse since 1932 and has proved adinirably effective (see T M Liams 
3)1 the Library, Quarterly II, F. 375 : 1932). 

British Records iLssoeiaiion (Technical iSection, Bulletin 10, p. 4} 
ehiciency, .speed and convenience of vaeuutn fuinigatiori render it 
Ui. cii ioi ti^e treatment of archival material wherever a sufficient volume of worki 
is available to justify the initial cost of installation.’' 

(iii) Dr. Plenderleith (Research Laboratory, British Museuai) is of opinion 
Hud “ The Vacuum fumigation iiroce&s is doubtless the most effective method of 
d-.ilirifj iciih book worm or any extensive scale, and a gaseous mixture of ethylene 
oxide and^ carbondioxide ha.s been demonstrated by Mr. Kimberly (National 
.i\ re! live.-;, W ashington, D. C.) and otjicrs to be a safe and satisfactory insecticide 
where archives are concerned,” 

(iv) The larger Scandinavian Museums, the Nordisba Museum, Stock* 
hohii and the National Museum, Copenhagen use vacuum fumigation in the 
treatment of textiles wdiich resemble paper in many respects. This shows how 
much more care and vigilance is necessary in a tropical climate where various 
insects get a genial temperature aod liumidity and multiply prodigiously. 

(v) Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, i<hom Dr. Baliga acknowledges as a leading 
authority on the subject, admits that insect pests are not so common in England 
and that in certain parts of the world the prevalence of the danger justilics 
special treatment. (See Archive Administration, 1937, pp, 219 — 21.) 

(vi) ” Libraries in England being generally free from book worms, the 
installation of expensive plants for fumigating books in this country is un* 
tvarranted. The process of vaeulim fumigation is applied, in the Bri^thh 
Museum but only to ethnographical materials." (See British Record Associa- 
tion, Technical Section, Bulletin 11, pages 5-6, October 1940.) 

6. Dr, Baliga has no objection to the adoption of the process of vacuum 
fumigation in the Record Offices in India except on the ground of cost. Fumi* 
gallon by p-dichlorobensiene is, in his opinion, less costly but equally effective. 

(a) The question of comparative cost has been fully dealt with in para. 4 
ante. It will be seen that his statement is not borne out by facts. It may well 
be said that a vacuum fumigatorium will involve a greater capital expenditure^ 
but this appears to be thoroughly justified in vie'w of the substantial saving (hat 
will result in the recurring running expenses for fumigating the records. 
Well authenticated facts establish b^oncl doubt that fumigation other than 
by vacuum process is a false economy when a large quantity of records is to be 
1 added, particularly in a tropical eountrj' like India, where the moist heat i.s 
specially fav'oura-ble to insect life, 

7. The ordinary process of fumigation by paradiehlorobenzene exposes 
the brittle documents to a risk of damage as tile contents of the bundles will have 
to be spread out inside the chamber for the lethal gas to act on insects aud 
borers. From an ordinary fumigation chamber of a large size, it is not possible 
to drive out speedily the absorbed and adsorbed gases with the result that unload- 
ing becomes delayed and difficult, if not unsafe, for the working ereW. 

8. Dr. Baliga seems to think that, rebound and reconditioned volumes are 

practically immune to insect pests on account of the white arsenic in the Dextrine 
paste. Fumigation according to his way of thinking isPf temporary urgency, 
iiut evory pcig® M iipt the r^eoBditipBW 


and the poisoned paste therefore; offers mo ' pi’otectioii to the YoTina-e as a wliole; 
Inseets on the other hand come from ; outside after tlie volumes and bundles 
have been fumigated and eggs unaffected' 'by paradiciilorobenzeBe are liatelied in 
due course. Fumigation should, therefore, form part of the normal routine 
work of the record office. Arsenic .moreover does not necessarily keep away 
insect peste for all time to come. Sometimes minute fungi ferment the paste 
and release volatile arsenic compounds.; Such fungi not only a&et adversely 
the durability of the paper but renders the paste absolutely harmless to the in- 
sect by removing the poison. I may mention in passing that the Dextrine paste 
has been in use in this department for, the last 27 years and the formula will be 
found in our Staff manual. (See p. 31, 2nd Edition, 1922.).. 

9. Prom the facts and figures given' above it is evident that the vaeiitmi 
fumigation is cheaper and more effective than the fumigation by p-diehloro- 
benzene, suggested by Dr. Baliga., 
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On a Bulph-Arsenical Insecticide, named ‘ Sulph-Arsenic ’ and useful for 
preserving books from tbe ravages of insects. 


By E. SITRAMA IYER, 

CoUege of Science, Trivandrum. 

To a meeting of the joint session of different Scientific Societies held at 
Baugaiore on the 20th March 1935 under the chairmanship of Dr. G-. J. Fo’wler, 
1 ilf!;iO!i.strated the simple process of preparing the above Insecticide and talked 
•''ui the^ possible use.s of the same, particularly mentioning “ Preservation of 
Ibfffks.” There was an interesting discussion after the talk. Prof. V. Subra- 
rnimifini ()f the Indian Institute of Science referred to the poisonou^! 
nuture of Ar^nie compounds and to the common practice of readers wetting 
the (iiiger tip at llie tongue when turning over the leaves of a book. Sastra- 
yaidyapravina Dr. S._ Subba Eao remarked that, considering (1) in the present 
in.s« cticidc the Aisenie is coupled with Sulphur and (2) the quantity is small 
and put only between the cover and the fly leaf of the book, there is no sufficient 
room for any serious anxiety, provided it could serve the desired purpose of 
preser\’ing the book. Fortunately, so far there has been no case of easuality 
amongst either the people who treated the books with this material or its readers. 
The first books that were treated have been under observation for the last over 
three years. They are still having the beneficial effect of the treatment which, 
it is hoped, may last for at least five years, when the treatment may again he 
repeated. Early this year, there was a report from one of the Sub-Registrars 
that his registers were very badly attacked by some insects and that immediate 
r«“lier should be secured. At the suggestion of Dr. K. L. Moudgill those 
damaged registers were treated with the above insecticide. The attack Has 
stopped and the Sub-Registrar seems to have been completely satisfied. The 
confining of the treatment of books with this solution to the part between the 
covers and the first leaf of the book is for the following reason : The small 
insects easily creep into the space between cover and first leaf and lay eggs ; the 
iarvffi are developed. THie larvm are the most destructive. They begin attack 
in tlie direction both of cover and of the interior of the Book, in due time, 
drilling right through the book. Between two books, their hold is not secure 
and therefore they do not thrive. If the space between leaf and cover is made 
unwholesome by this treatment, tlie larvse are not able to thrive and 
to commit the havoc. 

As regards its application for palm-leaf manuscripts, I have not yet made 
anv trial in this direction. But there is no reason why it should not be possible 
to secure the same benefit with this treatment. For this purpose, the manuscripts 
are loosely packed in a shallbw trough either of iron or copper sheet, enough 
of the book solution, after diluting it to an equal volume of water, is prared m 
just to cover the manuscripts. The manuscripts are left there for about an. 
hour, then taken out and kept to dry for a day or two and put b^k m their 
original places. This proe^ giVhs the leaf a wash with a weak alkalme liqiua 
^hich would make it less liable to crapible and thus ad;d to its keeping qu^ity. 
Jhe rack or the almirah in which the manuscripts are kept can also be paintea 
Sfith the same solntion. : 


14 


The economic, aspect of; the treatment, may be understood to be satisfactory 
:rom eonsideratioii of the cost of the two common commercial materials used in 
:lie 'Preparation, (1) . Arsenions Oxide,, .(2) Sod.iiim sulphide. In normal 
■imes, Arsenions' Oxi'de was selling at about Es. 20 per cwt. and Sodium sulphide 
it Es. 10 per cwt. 1. lb. of Arsenions Oxide with 1-| lb. of Sodium sulphide with 
mough of water to make 10 gallons of the book-solution or 20 gallons of the palm 
eaf manuscript solution, and costing about only 5 annas for the Clieinicais 
ised, would be sufficient to treat about '100 X 700, i.e,, 70,000 volumm of a medium 
ize book or bound journal The real cost is only that of the labour of treating 
nth the material. 

The author of the preparation has no ambition to reserve to himself the 
ight of making it, and would be happy to leave it free to ail book-lovers. 
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APPEMBIX 1 

Original letters ot Peshwas and others. 

[By Eao Bahadub Sabdar M. V. I^ibb, M.A.] 

The following are translations of six-lefoers, commencing from 1735 a,t>. 
and endim/ w ith 1798. Out of them two are of Bajirao I and Sawai 
Madhavrao, one is by Ahalyabai Hoikar, one by Tukojirao Hoikar, one 
by 1/dxiiiibai Bhinde and the last one by Daulatrao Shinde. 

I. 

lo Baiioji bhinde from Bajirao Balial Pradhan. Blessings San Saiasin 

Maya Alaf (1^35 A. D.). Vithal Trimbak has from before the Majum" 

of Sardeshmuk];ii(^) of Pargana Padadur. He has been confirmed in it in 
the present year. Therefore you should take account of the Majum and 
you should credit in the accounts of the Mahal of Padadur, the amount 

of Es. 200 wdiich has been settled on him as his salary for this year. 

Bilakbar. What more to wnte?{^) (End of the WTiting seal.) (The big 
seal of Bajirao.) 

(Eegistered.) 

II. 

To Balaji Janardan C/o Maliadji Shinde.(^) From Madhavrao Narayan 
Pradhan. San Tissa Samani Maya Ya Alaf, (1788 A.D.) Eamrao Appaji, 
who is in the service of Tukaji Hoikar has reported that he possesses the 
village of Palsi, Pargana Parner in Inam. However Balaji Janardan from 
J amgaon sends attachment on cultivators of the former village and in every 
other manner gives trouble. At present Krishnaji Yalunj, a cultivator of 
the village wm accused of theft, was arrested and taken away, 
and took from him any amount of material. On inquiry as no evidence 
of theft was found against him he was released after four months. But 
orders should issue to return the things recovered from him. Hence this 
letter is written so that if any complainant against Eamrao Appaji is made 
it should not be entertained and the things taken awa^^^ from Krishnaji 
should be restored to him. Let no complaint again eorne. Take uote.f^) 
(Seal of the end of the wu'iting.) 

HI, 

To Eukoba (Tukojirao Hoikar) from Ahalyabai Hoikar. Blessings. 
Know the welfare of this place and be writing yours. Further; cloth and 
covers of for with) records on camels have been sent to you with Apaji 
Eamrao. After they reach there Camels should be sent back. Hence this 
letter to you. Therefore when cloth and coversi reach you all the camels 
should be sent hack on way to this platee. Despatched on the 5th Jilhej San 
Sittishan Maya va Alaf (1795). What further to write. Blessings (Mortah 
Slid.). 

From *b5th Jilhej*' different handwriting. 

C) Majiim of Sardesbmnkhi -.—Keeping of the account of SardeshmukM. 

(®) The words from ‘Vhat more** are in the hand-writing of Bajirao. 

(®) The addressee should not be confused with the famous Nana Fadnis, who has 
the same name; hut who was he? 

(®) The words from ‘‘Take note’* are in thff hand- writing of the sender, 
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' IV.:.;'': 

To Eanirao Appaji, from Tukoji Holkar,. Bowing. It is requested 
tliat knowing the welfare oft this Bide- .'■■jou should be writing yours. Eaj- 
eshri Had Sadashiv Jog'has been given in payment of the loan taken from 
him a bill of exchange on the. payirieM^ froni Taluka Ahanpur. 
ly the amount should be /paid.- Therefore, -you should order the .Mamindar 
of the said Taliiha to arrange to remit the aiiioiint soon^ to Jog. No com- 
plaint should come about. this again. .Dated loth Eabilahhar San Saba 
Sitan Alaya va Ala.1. (1796 A. D.).' What' more to write. (Alorinh Slid.) 
(and the b.ig seal of Tukoji Holkar). 

(The 'words from/'What more’" are in the ban r1- wTifing of Tiikojii'aoA 

V. ■ ■ . 

(The Se.al'of Maliadji Shinde.) 

From the camp of Lakshmibai Shinde. To horsemen of the Faigah, Shille- 
dars, Alogal and Pathaii and men. of the battalions. San Tissa Alaya va Alaf 
(1798 A. D.). It has been reported that these people give great trouble 
for forage etc. to Falsi. Upon that 'this eomiiiand is issued. That no 
.trouble should be give.n to the aforesaid Aullage .for these tilings. If any 
orders have been issued in this respect they should be cancelled. No de- 
mand should be made. If any complaint is received about it, it will not 
be tolerated. .Know this,. Dated IBth Bajab (Alortab Surl). 

VI. 

To ’A.mb,aji Ingle, from Daulatrao Shinde. {After eon'ipl.eme.rita..ry - sen- 
tences), Badwah.a. in. Fraii.t.,:Malwa.v.is..in;-J^^ to Eam.rao Appaji. .G/O 
.Holkar. It has been reported that you have caused distiirhanc^e in that 
Mahal by sending a requisition with a cavalryman. Therefore ibis letier 
is being addressed to you. Consequently you should cancel order regarding 
the .reqiiisition ' and- recall . the cavahw tha.t.- jou ■'.may have • If .tliiU: 

cavalry has recovered anything for expenses, the amount sliould bo returned 
and'; no made in ilie !\l*ihoh Let m> complaint {ibont this 
come again. Besnotched dated 14tb Piab’daval Tisa Kitian Alava' va 
Alaf (1798-99). What morefS) to write? Thi.s is the recpiest. flforiab 
Sud). (The Seal of Daulatrao ShhideA. 

{*)Tlie words from *'Wliat more'^ are in the hand-writing of DmiMrm Shiiub* 



APPENDIX|F(I) 

Eales for tlie supiilf of copies and iaformation to the Public and for 
Eegulating Access to the Becords in the Oivil Secretariat 5 United Provinces. 

1. i'er-.uns yd>.iiii.ig to obtain inlorniation or copies of records from tlie 

Eeccrd lloom should appiv in the prescribed form {vide form No. i uppend 
cd to rules; iu the Assistant Hecretary to GoYernment, United Pro- 

vinces, Secretariat Adniiiustration Department, stating their occupatioi. 
and the otijeel for udiicii the inf oim nation or copies are required. In the 
disposal oj' sueli applications the instructions in paragraph 411 of the 
Maiiiuil i.n PiOV(-rjniU‘n1 Orders and paragraph 819 of tins Manual should 
he kepi in vk>\\\ The Assistant Secretary may, if necessary, consult the 
depMimoiil: v. hicii deals with the subject matter of the papers required 
beh^re disposing of the application. 

2. In i nixed records relating to British India and Indian iStates 

placed S*:M,/retariat Record Room can only be given with the prior 

sanction rh,' ilie f’liirf Secreiary to Government, United Provinces, to whom 
the Crown Representative has delegated his authority to permit access to 
siieli documents. , . ■ . ■ ■ 

3. A ho Ha ph' research scholar may, at the discretion of the Assistant 
Secretary, be allowed to examine the records* personally in the Record Room 
and eaeli case ^vill he considered on its merits on receipt of a]i application 
in the preserihed form, (vide form No. 1 appended to these rules). The 
privilege of ins])eeting any records peisonally (by the research scholar) will 
be limited to the rec-ords of the period from the earliest time, down to the 
.year 1880. 

4. The Assislani Secretary may, at his discretion, supply such inform- 
ation as he considers unexceptionable to persons appljdng for information 
from the reeoi’ds on payment of the following fees: — 

(1) Search fee- 

fa) Index for a year at As. 8. 

(b) Specified document at As. 8 each. 

(2) Transcription fee — 

(a) Transcription covering a foolsfeap sheet in double spacing at As. 

4 each sheet. 

(b) Comparison of typescripts with originals at As. 2 each foolscap 

sheet. 

(c) Duplicate and triplicate copies at As. 3 each sheet. 

(3) Examination fee — ' 

Scrutiny^ of each batch of 10 pages of typescript — Es. 2. 

The 'ohax‘ges detailed above are cumulative and not alternative. Bona 
Me research scholars will not be required to pay the examination fee men- 
tioned in item (3) above^ 

5. Reoerds may be inspected only within the Record Room and in the 
presence of the Assistant-in-charge of the Record Boom. Copies o 
tracts from records shall not be taken, out. of the Record Room nor 

any use be made of any information frotn the records without the x 
permission of the Assistant Secretary. 


6. All extents . takeE from' .the: ■'■records for Mstorical rei^earcli must be 
submitted daily to the Assistant Secretary tiirougli the A<Histaiit-iii-cliargs 
mf the Eecord Eoom with a list of the documents from wiiieli excerpts iia¥e 
been taken in the pre>seribed form {vide form Xo. 2 appended to these 
rules). The research s'cholar .will-: be solely responsible for the accuracy 
and, .authenticity of the excerpts taken from the records. Tlie excerpts 
will be certified as true, cop'ies by dlie Assistant Secretary when the fees 
for comparing are paid at the prescribed rate. Such of them as the 
Assistant Secretary considers unobjectionable will be i-eleasecL If, how- 
ever^ any research scholar feels that the decision of the Assistant Secretary 
is not reasonable he may apply to the Deputy Secretary, Seeretariai Ad- 
ministration Department, througli the Assistant Secretary {V>r thr release 
of such extracts as the Assistant Secretary may have withheld piwicled 
that he pays in advance fees for typing and examination a1 the f)resr*ribed 
rate (vide rule 4), 

7* Any research .scholar who uses the docimieuts relen^etl Assist- 

ant Secretary for purposes of historical research and publishes works 
based on those records shall deposit with the Assistant Secretary one copy 
of each work free of charge imtnediately after pniblication. 

8. The fees prescribed in rule 4 should be deposited in advance with 
the Treasurer of the Secretariat who 'will deposit them in the Treasury 
without undue delay. .All copying work -shall he done in the issue Section. 

Form No. 1. 


Fom of appUcation for admission io the Eecord Room in fhe Civil Sef’re- 

ianai, United Provinces. 

To 

The Assistant Secretary to Government* 

United Provinces, 

Secretariat Administration Department, 

Lucknow. 


■Sm, yA, 

,I;beg',to: apply for . admission to the . .Eecord , Eoom-.:in the GivihSecre- 
tariat for inspection of records. I promise to comply with the rules and 

conditions in force there. 

1. Name 


2. Title 


8. Designation 
4. Profession 

6. Subject of search/Objeet for which information is required/. 

(for research scholars). 

7, Period for which admission- is sought for 

'^All applicatioBH from reprpeatatwes or subjects of Indian States shall be sub- 
mitted through the local Political Officer. 

f Not necessary in case of members, of the-' Indian 'Historical Becords Commission 
and Professors or B-eaders of recognised , Universl ties. 
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APPENDIX F{II.) 


•lilies, regariiiig .tlie access o! tlie piiMie to ili3 recDrcis. of tlie &,o¥erEmtoi:of. 

Baroda.' ' 

Wliereas it is expedient to make provisions regarding the duties and con- 
duet of persons coming for examiniiig the records of the Baroda, Ctovernment 
for historical research, His ; Highness the 'Maharaja Sayajirao Gaekwad. 
SenaMiasldiel Samisiier Baiiacluriias been pleased to enact as foEows 

'■ ^CRAFTm 'I. 

FreUmmm'p, [ ; ' ' ■ ■ 

■ i. Tiiese Rules iiia-j be called. Rule.s,regardi.ng the access of the public 

Title. , ■ ' to the records of the Govemiiieiit of Baroda 

■ 2. These Rules shall come into force on the first, of - Ciiaitra Shuddha,-, 
Saiiirat 1987, cun’espoiiding, to 20i}i. March, 1931 A. I). , 

3, These Rules shall applj^ only to cases where documents are required for 

Applirrtfciou of ihe liulc.>. /dc historical research. 

4. Unless there be something repugnant in the (sR) subject or (€) context, 
the following terms have the following meanings : — 

(f,\ ‘ Raj Baftardar’ means an officer appointed from time to time 

by tiie Hnzur for conducting the affairs of the records of the 
Government of Baroda. 


_ CHAPTER IL 

fo the Records of the Gomrmmnt ofJBaroda^. 


o. The hour of admission shaE be (?i) 12*0 to 17-0 hours when the offices 
are held in the noon, and {€) 7-0 to 11-0 hours 
when the offices are held in the mormng. , 


Houra lit’ adiiiissiin!. 


CHAPTER m. 

Making and addressing of applimiions. 

6. Persons desiring to examine the records of the Baroda Government 
{%) shal apply in writing to the Raj Daftardar (Kotlii, Baroda) ; ami (m) shall 
state therein (1) their (^fi) office, ,(€)' profession, (u) titles, or (q) other 
quafifications, and 

(2) the object for wMoh they wish to examine them, 

7, (1) Applications from students of recognized Colleges shall be accom- 
panied by a certificate from the Principals. ^ 

''(2) Applications which are not received according’ to sub-section (1) shall 
not be oonsidereci 



(3) Peiiiiissioii to inspect the records will remain valid for only two inoiitlis 
nom toe date^ on wliicli it is granted. If the work is not completed, within 
this period a further application will be necessary foi? perinission. 

8- (1) All applications shall be disposed of by the Ilaj Daftardar in ac« 
coi dance with the Rules drawn up from time to time by the departments 
to which the records belong. 

(2) Provicled that in the case of records belonging to individual depart- 
ments the Raj Daftardar shall secure the previous consent of the heads of 
these departments. , ■ " 

9. The Raj Daftardar may (er) refuse any application, or (^?r) accept it 
with such modifications as he deems necessary, 

CHAPTER IV. 

Inspection of records. 

10. (1) Records may be inspected (^) only within the premises of the 
Record office, and(^!) in the presence of a member of the supervisory staffi 

(2) In any partieukr case the Raj Daftardar may impose such further 
conditions as he deems necessary to ensure (^) the preservation, and (^r) 
proper treatment of records. 

11. (^) (D No information, and 

(2) no copies of documents shall be given ; and no person shall be 
permitted to make a copy of any (1) document, or (2) part of it without 
reference to the departments concerned. 

(?) No person shall take copies or extracts from the records out of the 
office building ; nor shall he make any use of the information gained from the 
records without the permission of the Raj Daftardar. 

12. (1) No {^) volume, or (^f) paper shall be delivered to any person 
uBing the Record office mxdl ha has signed receipt for the same. 

(2) (^) Records shall be given back to the Assistant-! ii- charge as soon 
as they are done with ; and (^f) the receipt referred to in sub-section (1) shall 
then be returned. 

13. (1) No person shall have more than two {^) files or {m) volumes, 

out at one time. 

(2) Documents in a fragile condition shall be handed over singly, or 
(^l) subject to such conditions as the Raj Daftardar may deem necessary to 
impose for their safety. 

14. Large volumes shall be (^) placed on desks ; and (^f) handled as 
little as possible. 

15 No person shall (^) lean on any of the documents, or (^) put one 
document on top of another, or (n) place upon them the paper on which he 
Is writing. 

16. No mark of any description shall be made on any record. , 

17. (1) With a view to prevent ink being spilt on records the use of m 

ipikstapd shall not be allowed, > . . 


m:. , 

(2) (fi) If {€) (1) the Yolumes, -or.. (2) documents are such as eaii be 
plated on book -rests, a foiintain-pen may be used for tiie piirjiose of taking 
f^r) (1) notes, or (2) extracts ; ancl (m) in all other eases (1 ) jiotes, or (2) 
extracts shall be taken in pencil, , , 

18. Aliy person who {'^) (1) uses^ the' records for |)m*|) 08 es ol' fiistoiical 
research, and (2) ])ublislies (fj) papers, or (>?!) works based on tho«e records 
shall deposit in the Record Department one cop}' of taieii ol‘ (q:) ti) 
papers, or (2) works inimediatel}^ after 'pubUcation. ■ 

19. IJo person (=li) shall chew* (1) pan or (2) other iike suiist'inec* while 
\i*orking in the record office and shall place any articles of fuori on tlie 
tables meant to be used for keeping (1) records. f2) flociiinents. or (8j other 
papers.' c, ^ . 

, ..,20. No fire in any form shall be aliow'ed in the Record rooms. 

CHAPTER V. 

Pemdties, 

'. 21, (i) .If any person {>:?} (1) contravenes an}^ of the provisions of these 
Rules, or. '(2) disobeys any order of the Ra^j Daftardar, the latter siiall have 
powers to order the, person {w') (1) to leave the record office, or a tiy other 
place wdiere the person is asked to inspect the .record, or (2)^" to do any other 
act under these Rules,, and if necessary, to remove hiiii by fo.rce. , 

" .f2):.,„The^,Ea|'Daftard.ar: shall, have the^po\ra*s,.als.o,','to.'.aS:3esa','a.iiy'd.aiaages: 
done by such a person and to recover the same from liiiii as Govemnient 


, CHAPTER ¥1. 

. .. .. . ; f .V ' \':V ' 

22. If a- search is to be made by the Record Room staff the applicant slaall 
have to pay fees according to Rule 199 of the Rules under the Land Itevenue 
■;Cod©v': 

23. An appeal shall lie to the Husiirr against any order pasM(*il under these 
Rules by the Raj Daftardar, Baroda, 19th March 1031. 

Raj Daftardar. 
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APPENDIX 6, 


TM Sisioriccil ExhS>itkmi 1942, 

The Historical Exhibition organised by the XJjiiversity of Mysore in con- 
nection with' the eighteenth session of the Indian Historical Records Commis- 
sion was held at the Jagan Mohan Palace. The Dewan of Mysore opened the 
Exhibition and the proceedings of the ceremony will be found on pages 33-35. 
400 copies of the list were very kindly supplied by the University of Mysore 
for incorporation in the Proce^ngs volume for this session. 

Secutarpy Indimi Hisimkal Bmords Cmnmwdm..' 
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THE IMPERIAL RECORD DEPARTMENT 

Public Consultations 

L Copy of a Farman confirming the Company’s possession 
in the Carnatic. Written on the 24th of Safar of the 6th year 
of the Julus. And the contents of the Zimn. (9th September, 

1765, No. 10.) . 

2. Copy of a Farman relating to the grant of the five 
northern Circars in the Deccan to the East India Company. 

Written on the 24th of Safar of the 6th year of the Julus. And 
the contents of the Zimn. (9th September, 1765, No. 11.) 

3. A statement of the fifty lakhs of rupees to be paid by \ 

Shuja-ud-daulah. A statement of Shah Alam’s debt to the 
Company. These statements are in the handwriting of Lord 
Clive. (9 September, 1765, No. 13.) 

4. Letter from Mr Alexander Campbell submitting certain 
regulations for the establishment of a Gold Currency. (2nd June, 

1766, No. 1, i.) 

5. Minute by Mr Hugh Watts regarding the establishment 
of a Gold Currency. (9th June, 1766, No. 1.) 

6. Letter from Lord Clive intimating the payment by 
Shuja-ud-daulah of the balance of his obligation to the Com- 
pany by the Treaty concluded at Allahabad on the 16th August, 

1765. (23rd June, 1766, No. 1.) 

7. Notice issued under the orders of the President and 
Council of Fort William, dated 30th June, 1766, regarding the 
establishment of Gold Currency and coinage of Gold Mohurs. 

(20th July, 1766, No. 12.) 

8-10. List of presents made by the Peshwa and the 
Ministers at Poona to Lieut.-Genl. Sir John Clavering and Mr. 

Richard BarwelL (11th August, 1777, Nos 2, 3 and A.) 

11. Translation of an address, dated 13 December, 1788, 
from the principal members of the Greek Church in Bengal to 
the Court of Directors, eulogising the administration of Warren 
Hastings. (9th Januarjs 1789, No. 21 and K.W.) 

12, Correspondence with Mr, C. W. Malet, Resident at 
Poona, on the subject of the establishment of fixed and regular 
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dak between Western India and the Presidencies of Fort 
William and Fort St George. (22nd April, 1789, No. A.) . 

13. Regulations relating to payments in silver and gold 
coins. (13th July, 1795, No. 5.) 

■14. Minute of the Governor-General recommending that 
Lieut. J. Baillie be nominated to translate the law dO'Ctrines of the 
sect of Mussalmans called Shias, begun under the superinten- 
dence of the late Sir William' Jones. (26th Januar}% 1798, No. 1.) 

15-20. Correspondence relative to the repairs' of the Taj. 
(30th July, 1823, Nos. 35 and 36 ; 4th December, 1823,. Nos. 
27, 28, 30 and 31.) 

21. Copy of the minute by the Hon'ble Mr. T. B. (afterwards 
Lord) Macaulay on native education, dated 2nd February, 1835. 
(7th March, 1855, No. 15.) 

22. Original notes and minutes on the promotion of 
European literature and science among the natives of India by 
Lord William Bentinck, Governor- General, the Hon’ble Mr. A. 
Ross and the Hon’ble Lt.-Col. W, Morrison, C.B., Members of 
the Supreme Council, and Mr H. T. Princep, Secretary to the 
Government of India in the General Department; there are 
notes and remarks in pencil on Mr Princep’s minute by the 
Hon’ble Mr T. B. (afterwards Lord) Macaulay, Member of the 
Supreme Council. (7th March, 1835, No. 19 and K.W.) 

23. Proclamation issued by Nana Sahib to incite the Indian 
troops during the Mutiny of 1857, together with its translation. 
Received from Mr. Wynyard, then judge at Gorakhpur. (7th 
August, 1857, No. 137.) 

24. Correspondence relative to forming and preparing an 
experimental plantation of mulberry trees near Mussoorie for 
rearing silk worms, (23rd July, 1858, Nos. 65-68.) 

25. Principles laid down by the Court of Directors for the 
guidance of public officers in respect to matters concerning the 
religion of the people of India. (17th September, 1858, No. 31.) 

26. Proclamation of the assumption of the Government of 
India by the Queen. (5th November, 1858, Nos. 1-8, 11-12 
and 49.) 

27. Royal Act of Amnesty, Pardon and Oblivion, which by 
Command of the Queen, has been proclaimed to the people of 
India. (26th November, 1858, Nos. 75-92.) 

28. Superintendent, Mathematical Instrument Makers' 
Department, Calcutta, requested by the Commissioner of Pegu 
and Agent to the Governor-General for the supply of a number 
of sets of standard weights and measures to be distributed in 
the Rangoon Bazars. (11th February, 1859, No. 19.) 
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29-30. Correspondence relative to the proposal for commu- 
tatipn of money payment to the ‘ Adhikari of Math Juggernath 
Bullab’ (for purchasing food for distribution to poor pilgrims) 
to an equivalent grant of land. (6th August, 1858, Nos. 35-37 
and 2nd March, 1860, Nos. 2-3.) 

31. Proposal for the repeal of the provisions of the Bengal 
and Madras Codes vesting the general superintendence of the 
endowments for the support of mosques and temples in Revenue 
officers of Government. (28th August, 1860, No. 130.) 

32. Governor-General’s Minute, dated the 2nd February, 
1863, stating his intention to pass the summer season at Simla. 
(4th February, 1863, Nos. 10-16.) 

33. Minutes by H.E. the Governor and the Hon’ble Messrs 
Maltby and Pycroft on the subject of improving the system of 
agriculture in the Madras Presidency. (K.W. to progs, 20th 
June, 1864, Nos. 37-47.) 

34. A report upon the Exchequer standards of weights and 
measures furnishing an account of the standards of different 
periods. (1st September, 1864, Nos. 1-4.) 

35. A circular issued by the Government of India to all 
Provincial Governments and Administrations on the subject of 
conserving and photographing architectural structures or their 
remains and other works of art in India. (6th September, 1867, 
No. 41.) 

36. Human sacrifice in certain districts of the Central 
Provinces. (30th May 1868, No. 141.) 

37-38. Act for the prevention of the murder of female 
infants. Suppression of female infanticide among the Rajputs. 
(7th May, 1870, Nos. 1-4 and A and 20th August, 1870, Nos. 
96-98.) 

Home Department : Judicial Consultations 

39. Papers relative to the establishment of a Penal 
Settlement at Port Blair. (15th January, 1858, Nos. 15-27.) 

Home Department : Education Consultations 

40. Calcutta University office removed from the Civil 
Engineering College. Two rooms required by the university — 
one for the writers and another for the meetings of the Senate. 
Proposal to hire a house at Rs. 125/- per mensem. (7th August, 
1860, Nos. 5-9.) 
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Political Consultatiom 

41. Govemor-GeneraFs minute about ^ despatching the 
jewels of Raghunath Rao to the Peshwa, as desired by the latter^ 
by land route from Calcutta to Poona under the charge of an 
European officer accompanied by a suitable escort. {28tli 
February, 1794, No. 24.) ; 

42. Letter from the Governor- General to the Peshwa 
intimating that as a token of the Company’s esteem, Raghunath 
Rao’s jewels, which were deposited with the Government of. 
Bombay, were, being sent to him (Peshwa), through an European 
officer, who was instructed to deliver them into the hands of 
Sir C. W. Malet. (28th February, 1794, No. 25.) 

43. Instructions to Lieutenant Michie for proceeding to 
Poona with the jewels of the late Raghunath Rao, (31st March, 
1794, No. 8.) 

44. A statement showing the strength and composition of 
Colonel De Boigne’s Troops. (7th April, 1794, No. 3.) 

45. Instructions issued to Major William Palmer on the 
death of Maharaja Mahadji Sindhia to be particularly attentive 
to the ceremonies which may be held in the provinces where 
Maratha influence and power are established. (7th April, 1794, 
No. 4.) 

46. From Daulat Rao Sindhia to the Governor- General 
intimating the demise of his father, Maharaja Mahadji Sindhia, 
on the 12th February, 1794, and the conferment on the writer 
after the period of mourning, of a khillat by the Peshwa inves- 
ting him with the authority of his late father over the latter’s 
dominions. (7th April, 1794, No. 5.) 

47. From Daulat Rao Sindhia to Major Palmer. Reports 
the melancholy news of the death of Maharaja Sindhia and 
investiture of the writer by the Peshwa in the late Maharaja’s 
place. Expresses his hope that Major Palmer will always try to 
promote the friendship existing between the Company and the 
House of Sindhia. (7th April, 1794, No. 6.) 

48. From the Peshwa to the Governor-General informing 
the latter that on the death of the Maharaja Sindhia, Daulat Rao 
Sindhia has been confirmed in the superintendence of the 
affairs of Hindustan. (7th April, 1794, No. 7.) 

49-52. Governor-General’s minute and connected papers 
relative to the measures taken for examining the possibility of 
extension of commercial intercourse to Nepal (10th November, 
1794, Nos. 29-32.) 

S3. Minute of the Governor-General relative to the pro- 
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position of the Raja of Travaneore for entering- into an alliance- 
with the Company. (25th September, 1795, No. 8.) 

54. Instructions issued to the Hon’ble Mr Jonathan 
Duncan for settling the terms of a perpetual alliance with the 
Raja of Travaneore. (25th September, 1795, No. 9.) 

55. Appointment of the Hon’ble Mr Jonathan Duncan as 
Minister on behalf of the Company’s Government to the Raja 
of Travaneore. (25th September, 1795, No. 10.) 

56. Minute of the Governor-General recommending the 
Marine Board to charter a vessel for transporting 6,000 bags of 
rice and 60,000 gallons of spirit for the use of Admiral Elphin- 
stone’s Squadron. (2nd November, 1795, No. 4.) 

57. Governor-Generars minute relative to the letters of 
congratulation received from Indians of rank to Warren Hastings 
on the favourable conclusion of his prosecution. (5th February, 
1796, No. 17.) 

58. Nawab Nusrat Jung’s request for the battalion of 
sepoys stationed at Dacca to attend his retinue during Id 
festival. Governor- General suggests that the Collector should 
arrange for two companies of Sebundies on such occasions. 
(28th March, 1796, No 25.) 

59. Governor- General’s survey of the political occurrences 
subsequent to the death of the Peshwa and of the state of affairs at 
Poona, Hyderabad and Seringapatam. (27th June, 1796, No. 13.) 

60. Plan for establishing a route for mail from India to 
England via Red Sea. (11th September, 1812, Nos. 7-9.) 

61. Letter of condolence from the Governor- General to 
Parsoji Bhonsla on the death of his father, Maharaja Raghuji 
Bhonsla II and of congratulation on his accession to the masnad. 
(4th May, 1816, No. 83.) 

62. List of presents sent by the Governor- General to 
Maharaja Parsoji Bhonsla on his accession to the masnad and 
to Appa Sahib on his appointment to the Regency. (25th May, 
1816, Nos. 49-52.) 

63. Accounts furnished by R. Jenkins, Resident at Nagpur, 
respecting the extent of revenue and army of the State of 
Nagpur. (17th August, 1816, No. 23.) 

64. Proposal made by Appa Sahib to raise a battalion of 
sepoys after the European manner under British officers approved 
by the Governor-General. (9th November, 1816, Nos. 31-32.) 

65-67. Suppression of slave trade in the dominions of 
Maharaja Sindhia. (21st January, 1831, No. 65; 24th September, 
1832, Nos. 26-29; 13th June, 1833, No. 32.) 

68. Indigenous method of manufacturing paper in the 
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■Himalayan ' tracts (Nepal, etc.), in the early part of the r9th 
century, ■ (13th January, 1832, Nos. 18-20.) 

6.9. ■ Report on the method of bleaching paper manufactured 
at Darjeeling by Dr. W. .B, O’Shanghnessy, M.D., Chein.ical 
Ex.aminer of Calcutta, in., the early part of the. 19th century. 
(29th November, 1841, No. 147-8.) 

70-71. Arrangement' for the, introduction of experimental 
tea cultivation in Mysore and other places. (20th April, 1835, 
Nos. 114; 15th June, 1835, No. 130.) 

■ . 72., Notice prohibiting the prevailing,' practice in Mysore .of 
selling women who offend ■ against the ^ rules of . their caste. 
(11th July, 1838, No. 78.) 

73. Report on the arms and ammunition found in the 
armoury, of His .H.ighness the Raja of Mysore. (21st. November, 
1838, Nos. 117-9.) 

74. From the Resident at Mysore, dated 6th January, 1841. 
Reports the establishment of a free school at Mysore by H.H. 
the Raja of Mysore and also brings to the notice of the 
Governor-General the charitable hospital maintained by the 
Raja of Mysore at his own expense. The Governor-General 
conveys an expression of the satisfaction with which it is seen 
that he devotes a portion of his personal resources to laudable 
objects of general utility. (25th January, 1841, Nos. 50-51.) 

75. Proposal of H.H. the Raja of Mysore to build a new 
house within a mile of his palace for the accommodation 
of the Resident, disapproved by the Governor-General (21st 
March, 1842, Nos. 55-6.) 

76. Valuation of the Mysore jewels received from the 
Resident at Mysore. (30th November, 1835, Nos. 1-2.) 

77. Construction of a bridge across the Shimsha river, near 
the town of Maddur, between Bangalore and Seringapatam. 
(7th August, 1847, Nos. 239-42.) 

Foreign Department: Miscellaneous Records 

78. Minute by the Governor-General (Lord Minto), dated 
the 19th October, 1807, respecting the mode of treatment to be 
accorded to the families of Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan (removed 
to Bengal) and the pension to be fixed on them for their 
maintenance. Governor-Generars observations that they are 
^entitled to all the considerations which belong to illustrious 
birth and to the tenderness which is due to misfortune, especially 
in a vanquished enemyl (For. Misc. VoL, No. 121.) 

79. Memorandum of the principal persons in the Courts of 
Indian Powers, 1840. (For. Misc. Vol, No, 340.) 
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Secret Consultations 

80-81. Report from J. M. Hatch, Bogra, Bengal, dated 
8th January, 1773y relating to a band of sannyasi plunderers 
marching with two thousand and one hundred horses and 
eighty bullocks laden with ammunition. The sannyasis rode away 
quietly on receding Rs. 1,200 paid from the Government 
Treasury. President’s minute regarding the measures to be 
taken for suppressing the sannyasis, (21st January, 1773, 
'Nos. .3,;and 5.) '.v- 

82. Letter from Warren Hastings stating that (1) he has 
concluded an agreement with the Vazir by which the districts 
of Kora and Allahabad are ceded to the latter on condition of 
his paying fifty lakhs of rupees to the Company; (2) that the 
Vazir has engaged to pay the whole expense of the Company’s 
forces that may march to his assistance at his requisition in 
future; and (3) that he has obtained a renewal and formal 
confirmation of the Vazir’s former engagements with Raja Chait 
Singh. (23rd September, 1773, No. 3.) 

83-84. Letters from Colonel A. Champion and Nawab 
Shuja-ud-daulah relative to the war against and the victory 
over the Rohillas. (9th May, 1774, No. 1-2 and 7.) 

85. Appointment of Messrs. John Stewart, Secretary and 
William Redfearn, Persian Translator, to scrutinize the farmans 
granting the privileges enjoyed by the French at Chandernagore. 
(9th May, 1774, No. 13.) 

86. Translation of a letter from Nawab Shuja-ud-daulah, 
written just before his death, requesting the English to support 
his son, Nawab Asaf-ud-daulah. (6th February, 1775, No. 5). 

87. Letter from Sir Edward Hughes to the Governor- 
General, dated 20th March, 1782, giving an account of his 
encounter with the French Fleet. (1st April, 1782, No. 1.) 

88. A list of the French Fleet. (1st April, 1782, No. 2.) 

89. Letter from E. W. Fallowfield, Cuddalore, to the 
Governor-General, dated the 6th March, 1782. States that the 
report of the defeat of Tipu Sahib’s detachment has been 
spreading everywhere. Supplies information about French 
troops and armaments. (1st April, 1782, No. 7.) 

90. Letter from the Select Committee, Fort St. George, to 
the Governor- General, dated 19th March, 1782 suggesting an 
attack upon Haidar Ali in the Bednore country. (1st April, 1782, 
No. 16.) 

91. Letter from John Sulivan, Tanjore, to the Select 
Committee, Fort St. George, dated 1st February, 1782, reporting 
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that the Raja of Taajore has agreed to pay two lacs of rupees. 
(1st April, 1782, No. 17.). 

92. Translation of an agreement by the Raja of Tanjore to. 
pay to the Company 2 lacs of pagodas.. (1st April, 1782, No. 18.) 

93. Letter from John Sulivan, Tanjore, to the President and 
Governor of Fort St. George, dated 22nd February, 1782, stating, 
that the garrison there is strong, the Raja of Tanjore manifests 
warmest zeal, there are 3,500 men under Ge,ne,ra.i Meadows, 
reinforcements are also expected, and he.o,ce the defeat of Colonel 
Braithwaite cannot have any adverse effect on the general state 
of the war. (1st April, 1782, No. 19.) 

94. Letter from the Select Committee, Fort St. George, to 
the Governor-General, dated the 23rd March, 1782, describing 
.the state of affairs in Madras; landing of the F.rench troops at 
Porto. Novo; movements of Haidar illi; scarcity in the 
settlement, etc. States that unless peace is concluded very soon 
with the Marathas there is- every reason to apprehend the most 
fatal consequences to the British interests in the Madras Coast. 
(1st April, 1782, No. 34.) 

95. Letter from the Select Committee, Fort St. George, to 
David Anderson, Esq., at the Court of Poona, dated the 1 5th 
March, 1782. States that Haidar Ali who is in possession of the 
greater part of Carnatic has been joined by 3,000 French troops. 
British troops are inadequate to oppose the combined forces. 
Requests speedy conclusion of a peace with the Marathas. 
(1st April, 1782, No. 35.) 

96. From the Select Committee, Fort St. George, to John 
Holland, Esq., Resident at the Nizam’s Court, dated the i7th 
March, 1782, describing the critical state of affairs of the 
Company in Madras and urging him to endeavour immediately 
to conclude a treaty with the best obtainable terms. (1st April, 
1782, No. 36.) 

97. Statement, dated the 18th March, 1782, showing the 
stock of grain in Madras and the quantity required for daily 
consumption in the town and for the monthly consumption of 
the garrison. (1st April, 1782, No. 37.) 

................ ,98. Parole ..signed -by. five French ojffi,cers, taken prisoners 

of war by Sir Edward Hughes, dated the 19th February, 1782. 
(1st April, 1782, No. 38.) 

99. Letter from Sir Eyre Coote to the Governor- General,, 
dated the 22nd March, 1782, attributing the total destruction 
of the detachment under Colonel Braithwaite, to the military 
command of this expedition being issued not by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief but by the' Government of Madras. States 
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about the critical condition of the Company’s affairs— the 
French having joined Haidar Ali with 3,000 Europeans and 
500 Coffries trained in artillery. (1st April, 1782, No. 41.) 

100-101. A letter from the Resident at the Court of the 
Vizier of Oudh, dated the 9th May, 1782, despatching to the 
Governor-General an agreement entered into by the Vizier 
at Chunar in September, 1781, under which a monthly sum 
was to be set apart for the expenses of his person and house- 
hold and the remainder of the revenue was to be left in 
a public treasury under the management of his ministers and 
the inspection of the Resident for the discharge of his Military 
and Civil disbursements. (23rd May, 1782, Nos. 1-2.) 

102. A letter addressed to the Bombay Select Committee 
from Fort William, dated 16th May, 1782, recommending them 
to set on foot an expedition against Haidar Ali’s dominions from 
the coast of Malabar as there were no other means for terminat- 
ing the war in the Carnatic. (23rd May, 1782, No. 5.) 

103. A letter from Sir Edward Hughes, dated the 12th 
September, 1782, giving an account of the operations of the 
squadron under his command and reviewing the circumstances 
under which Trincomalee fell into the hands of the French. 
(3rd October, 1782, No. 1.) 

104. An account of the encounter between the English 
fleet under Sir Edward Hughes and the French fleet on the 3rd 
September, 1782, off Trincomalee on the island of Ceylon. 
(3rd October, 1782, No. A, Enclosure to Serial No. 103.) 

105-106. Abstract account of supplies from the Bengal 
Government to the Presidency of Fort St. George from the 
31st July, 1780, to the 1st May, 1781, and from the 30th April, 
1781, to the 1st September, 1782. (3rd October, 1782, Nos. 
4-5.) 

107. A report from a French deserter describing the con- 
dition of the garrison at Cuddalore, consisting of 800 French and 
3 battalions of sepoys living on a rationed diet of rice only, there 
being scarcity of provisions. (3rd October, 1782, No. 11.) 

108. Letter from Willian Lewis and others, Tellicherry to 
the Governor- General, dated 13th March, 1789. Apprise the 
strength of the garrison at Tellicherry and submit information 
about Tipu Sultan’s conduct. (15th April, 1789, No. 1.) 

109. Translation of a correspondence from Tipu Sultan and 
an officer under him, dated 8th March, 1789, alleging that the 
King of Cottiote and some other principal persons are fugitives 
at Tellicherry and demanding their surrender. (15th April, 
1789, No. 4). 
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1 10. Translation of a letter from the linguist at Calicut 
reporting the movement of Tipu Sultan and that he left some 
people to surround the woods for seizing the heads of his 
rebellious subjects. (15th April, 1789, No. 6.) 

111. Minutes of a conference with a Buxey of Tipu 

Sultan on the surrender of fugitives, a list of the principal 
persons among them being furnished. Demand of the Sultan 
for the withdrawal of the English from Durmapatam received 
by them from Raja Odeonnan in 1734. (15th April, 1789, 

No. 9.) 

112. Copy of a letter from the commandant of the garrison 
at Tellicherry communicating the intelligence received by him 
about the strength of the army of Tipu Sultan. Recommends 
payment of the promised reward of Rs. 200 to the informer. 
(15th April, 1789, No. 12.) 

113. Copy of a letter from the same relating to the measures 
considered necessary for the defence of the garrisons. (15th 
April, 1789, No. 13.) 

114. Minute by the Governor-General in Council recording 
that in view of the danger from the Tipu Sultan who looks 
forward for an opportunity for regaining his lost possessions, 
European troops cannot be spared from India for an expedition 
for reducing the French settlements of Mauritius and Bourbon. 
(9th May, 1794, No. 12.) 

115. Minute by the Governor-General on the ships engaged 
for the transport of troops from Calcutta to Madras — charges 
being 30 rupees for each European and 25 for each ‘native’ (Bears 
the signature of the Governor-General.) (23rd June, 1794, 
No. 2.) 

116. Governor-General’s observations on the possibility of 
hostilities breaking out between the Nizam and Peshwa and on 
the activities of Tipu Sultan. Stresses that the principle of 
neutrality should be strictly adhered to by the English power 
and their army should be augmented. (29th December, 1794, 
No. 2.) 

117. The Governor-General records his opinion on the 
general effect of the British administration in India and the 
benefits conferred on the ‘natives’ of India, by the British rule — 
the rising generation expected to be trained to new habits and 
to accommodate their sentiments to the practices and principles 
of the established administration. Makes observations on the 
measures necessary for the maintenance of internal security. 
Reviews the strength and political conditions of the different 
powers in India and takes into consideration the possibilities of 
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an invasion of the British possessions by any country power or 
European power. (22nd June, 1795, No. 1.) 

118 . Minute by the Governor-General laying down instruc- 
tions about taking possession of the Dutch Settlement of 
Chinsurah. (24th July, 1795, No. 6.) 

119. Governor-General’s minute on the steps to be tgk pr t 
in connection with the entry of a large body of Tipu’s troops 
into the Currumballa district. States that hostility with Tipu 
at this juncture would be very embarrassing. Suggests that any 
claim on the part of Tipu to Currumballa or Wynaad should be 
received with every disposition to concede whatever he may be 
able to establish as his right. (22nd February, 1796, No. 1.) 

120. Governor-General’s observations on the report of 
Tipu’s military preparations and his infantry and regular cavalry 
having crossed the river Cavery and encamped with their guns 
near the Carighat Hills. (4th August, 1797, No. 8.) 

121. Report of Captain Wade (Political Agent, on a mission 
to Lahore and Bhawalpur), dated 31st December, 1832, of his 
conversation with Maharaja Ranjit Singh on various topics, 
including the scheme for opening the navigation of the Indus 
and the Sutlej. Draft of the articles of a convention on this 
subject. (23rd April, 1833, No. 14.) 

122. Lt.-Col. Wade reports the demise of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh on 27th June, 1839; His Highness’s declaration, nominat- 
ing Kharak Singh as his successor and appointing Dhian Singh 
to the Vizaraut; bestowal by him, in charity, of money, 
jewels and other property to the value of fifty lacs of rupees; 
His directions to send the well-known Kohinur jewel to 
the temple of Juggernath and other events connected with his 
death. Instructions by the Governor-General to Colonel Wade 
to secure the allegiance of the Sikh Sardars to Maharaja Kharak 
Singh. (4th December, 1839, Nos. 78-80.) 

123. From Lt.-General Sir John Keane, dated 23rd Novem- 
ber, 1839, forwarding to the Governor-General an extract of a 
letter from Captain Burn about General Avitabile (acting under 
the orders of the Lahore Government), showing the highest 
degree of friendship and hospitality to the British troops 
returning from Peshwar to Ali Musjid (4th May, 1840, Nos. 
40-43.) 

124. From John Lawrence, Esquire, dated Lahore, 11th 
September, 1846, giving an account of his interview with the 
Maharani who declared that the existence of the Darbar, her life 
and that of the Maharaja (her son) depended upon the continu- 
ance of the British troops at Lahore. Makes some remarks on 
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the state of parties -and future, admiEistration of Lahore. (2,6th 
December, 1846, No. 1043.) 

125. Capture of Tantia Topi’s fauiily by SiEd.Eia’s Subah 
ofBHnd.,' (24th September, 1858, No. 123.) 

Public Works Department: General Consultations . ^ 

■ 126. Purchase of Writers’ Buildings . (Calcutta) by the 

Government of India at Rs. 7,75,000. (14th March, 1862, 
Nos. 38-40, 'A.) 

, 127., Proposal ,for the construction of a new High Court 
,House at Calcutta. (January, 1863, No. 5 A.) 

128. Reports by Colonel A. Cunningham, Archaologicai 
Surveyor to the Government of India of the archeological 
operations carried on by him during 1861 and 1862. (January, 
1863, Nos. 60-64.) 

129. Daily report submitted by (the then) Major-General 
A. Cunningham, in his own handwriting of his occupation and 
duties for the month of December, 1862. His discovery near 
the modern town of Kashipur of the site of an ancient city 
(mentioned by the Chinese Pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang), the con- 
struction of which is attributed to the Pandus. (February 1863, 
Nos. 17-19.) 

130. Daily report (in his own handwriting) of the occupa- 
tion and duties of the Archaeological Surveyor to the Govern- 
ment of India for January, 1863. Plis description of two life-size 
human statues of red stone and two statues of elephants in black 
stone, found in the palace of Delhi. (April, 1863, Nos. 31-33.) 

131. Madras Irrigation Company authorised to use surplus 
water of Mauri Tank by arrangement with Mysore State. 
(January, 1863, No. 92.) 

132. Construction of a civil hospital in the Cantonment of 
Bangalore at an estimated outlay of Rs. 49,832. (April, 1863. 
Nos. 38-42.) 

133. Correspondence relative to the comparative cost of 
machine-made and hand-made bricks. (July, 1 863, Nos. 23-27A.) 

134. Purchase of St. Paul’s School premises for the Cal- 
cutta Museum, for the sum of Rs. 1,30,000. (November, 1863. 
Nos. 1-3 A.) 

Agricultural Consultations 

135. Revised project for carrying out dams at Mauri- 
cunway, Chittledroog Division, Mysore. (20th June, 1862, Nos. 
17-22 A.) 
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Ecclesiastical Consultations 

136. Proposed construction of St. James Church at Cal- 
cutta at an estimated cost of Rs. 2,00,000. (25th July, 1862 

Nos. 1-2 A.) 

Public Works Department 

137. Proposed dredging of the river Hooghly for improving 
its navigation. (Commn. December, 1862, Nos. 37-40.) 

Finance Department 

138. Minute by the Right Hon’ble Mr Wilson on the 
expendiency of introducing a Paper and Gold Currency into 
India. (Accts. January, 1860, Nos. 1-2.) 

Persian Documents 

139. Farmans relating to the English trade in India, parti- 
cularly in Bengal and Orissa, 1633-1712. These are grants or 
orders made by Muhammadan rulers and Governors and com- 
prise rotographs of eight documents obtained from the India 
Office, with English translations. (Misc. Vol., No. I.) 

140. From Mir Murtaza Khan (Mir Saidu), a grandson of 
Mir Jafar Ali Khan. Says that Rs. 5,000 was fixed for his 
monthly allowance when he was young and had no encum- 
brances. Now that he is a married man he requests the 
Governor-General to increase his allowance in order to enable 
him to meet his enhanced expenses. Bears the seal of the 
Khan. (22nd February, 1779, No. 29.) 

141. From Nawab Asaf-ud-daulaofOudh. Complimentary 
letter written in characteristic Shikastah style. Bears the seal 
of the Nawab. (3rd November, 1784, No. 86.) 

142. From Nana Famavis, minister of the Peshwa. Asks 
the Governor- General to send military assistance to the Peshwa 
and the Nizam against Tipu. Bears the seal of Nana Farnavis. 
(14th November, 1785, No. 94.) 

143. From Madhu Rao Narayan Peshwa. Congratulates 
the Governor-General on his safe arrival from England to 
Calcutta on 18th Zulqada (12th September, 1786), as the 
Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief. Sends cloths and 
jewels as presents through Gulab Raj. (27th February, 1788, 
No. 139.) 

144. From Haidar Beg Khan, a minister of Nawab Asaf- 
ud-daula. Expresses pleasure at the recovery of the King of 
England from his illness. Sends a nasr of 101 gold mohurs to 
be forwarded to the King of England and Rs. 10,000 to be 
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distributed among the poor.- Bears the seal of Haidar Beg Khan. 
(12th August j 1789, No. 175.) ■ 

145. From, His Majesty Shah Alam. Has learnt from .the 
Governor-G.enerars letter that he is leaving for Aladras w,itli a 
viem^' to punishing Tipu for his having invaded Travancore, the 
territory of an ally of the English. Bea,rs the seal of His .Majesty. 
(8tli March, 1790., No. 50.>- 

146. From Tipu Sultan. In reply to Governor-Generars 
offer to send to the Sultan’s camp the corpse of Bahadur Khan 
who' fell fighting gallantly, at Bangalore, says that, the body may 
.be handed to the local Mussalmans for burial. " Bears .the se,a.l of 
the Sultan. (23rd.-March, 1791, No. 78.) 

147. From Muhammad Aii Khan, Nawab of Arcot. Inti- 
mates that about 500 of Tipu’s horses plundered all the places 
in the neighbourhood of Poonamallee and that no step was taken 
by -Bir .Charles Oakeiey (the Governor of ]\Iadras) to repel them. 
Says that great loss has been thereby sustained by the Nawab’s 
subjects and requests that suitable measures may be adopted to 
check similar depredations in future. (29th January, 1792, 
No. 49.). 

148. From Tipu Sultan. Says that he has deputed his mkik 
to the Governor-General in order to negotiate a treaty of peace 
with the East India Company. Bears the seal of Tipu Sultan. 
(12th February, 1792, No. 114.) 

149. From Maharaja Daulat Rao Sindhia. Says that by 
order of the Peshwa he seized and imprisoned Nana Farnavis 
on 12 Rajab^ 31st December, 1797. Bears the Maharaja’s seal. 
{5th February, 1798, No. 88.) 

150. From the Peshwa Baji Rao 11. Approves of the 
suggestion made by Col. Palmer that before declaring war 
against Tipu, who has concluded a secret treaty with the French, 
it is necessary to enquire from him whether he still adheres to 
his engagements made at Seringapatam. Bears the seal of the 
Peshwa. 1798 a,d. (20th September, 1798, No. 361). 

151. From Nizam Ali Khan, Nizam of Hyderabad. Inti- 
mates that he has made over to Captain Kirkpatrick copies of 
the correspondence which passed between him and Tipu Sultan. 
Bears the seal of the Nizam. (10th February, 1799, No. 19.) 

152. From Maharaja Krishna Raja Wodeyar of Mysore. 
Expresses his gratitude to the Governor-General on being 
released from his confinement and placed on the Tmsnad of his 
ancestors after the victory of. the English over Tipu at 
Seringapatam. Bears the Maharaja’s seal (12th July, 1799, 
No. 198.) 
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153. From Pumaiya Dewan. Notifies the accession of 
Krishna Raja Wodeyar III of Mysore to the mamad of his 
ancestor and states the fidelity and zeal with which he means to 
fill the station of Dewan to the Raja. (12th July, 1799 
No. 200.) 

154. From Purnaiya Dewan. Says that Col. Close, the 
Resident, presented the Raja of Mysore with a khillat on the 
occasion of the completion of his new house in the fort of Mysore. 
Adds that he proposes to accompany the Colonel to visit the 
country, shortly, for its improvement and that he will report the 
result hereafter. (10th June, 1800, No. 169.) 

155. From Krishna Raja Wodeyar of Mysore. Offers 
congratulations on the conclusion of treaty of peace between 
England and France and on the release of Egypt from the hands 
of the F rench. Sends a present of certain articles on the occasion. 
(28th December, 1802, No. 548.) 

156. From Nawab Sadat Ali Khan. Has learnt with grief 
that Mr Hastings is leading a life of misery in England. Proposes 
therefore to make an allowance of Rs. 2,000 per month on him 
merely to relieve him of his distress. (2Gth June, 1803, 
No. 240.) 

157. From Nawab Nizam Ali Khan. In reply to the 
Governor-General’s letter of 6th June relating to the Nawab’s 
serious illness. This was the last letter from the Nizam, he 
having died on 6th August. (14th July, 1803, No. 264.) 

158. From Azim-ud-daula, Nawab of the Carnatic. Con- 
gratulatory on the success of the British army over the Mahratta 
Confederates. (8th November, 1803, No. 508.) 

159. From Maharaja Ranjit Singh, Ruler of Lahore. Says 
that in accordance with the Governor- General’s instructions the 
Maharaja will accord every possible assistance to Mr Elphinstone 
when the latter passes through his territory on his way back from 
Peshwar. Bears the Maharaja’s seal. (28th July, 1809, No. 400.) 

160. From Ghulam Rasul Khan, son of the Nawab of 
Kamal. Announces his marriage, and transmits an offering of 
some jewels and cloths on the occasion. (28th March, 1812, 
No. 197.) 

161. From Maharaja Ling Rajinder Wader of Coorg. 
Congratulatory, in reply to the Governor-General’s letter of 
23rd November, notifying the conquest of the Island of Java 
and its dependencies and his Lordship’s return to Fort William. 
(23rd April, 1812, No. 239.) 

162. From His Majesty Akbar II. Informing that he has 
sent him [the Governor-General] by the hands of the officers 
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deputed to wait' on him a sword belonging to his ancestor, 
Emperor Anrangzeb, which he requests his Lordship will accept. 
{ 10th December, 1814, No. 892.) 

Documents in Other Oriental Languages 

163. Letter (in Bengali) from Rani Marich Mati, the aunt 
of Nazir Deo, to the Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis. Corn- 
plains' , against various oppressions committed by Sarbananda 
Gosain, the Rajguru of Cooch Bihar Raja family, on Nazirdeo's 
fainily. (Persian O.R., 9th..March, 1787, No. 134.) 

164. Letter (in , Chinese language) from the Teshu Lama to 
the Governor-General, received on- 28th June, 1793. Narrates 
.the particulars of' the campaign 'aga.inst Nepal and notifies the 
subsequent conclusion of peace. Expresses satisfaction at the 
contents of ' his letter. Desires that the Chinese language of 
Lhasa may be the medium of communication between them. 
Bears a S'eal (Pers. OR. 1793, No. 305.) 

165. Letter (in Bengali) from Baro Barua and Choladhara 
Phukan, ministers of the Raja of Assam. Complains against the 
misdeeds of Captain Welsh, deputed by Lord Cornwallis to 
restore Gaurinath to his throne. (Persian OR., 5th March, 1794, 
No. 27.) 

166. Letter (in Oriya) from the Raja of Baud (in Orissa) 
to the Commissioner at Cuttuck, received on 23rd April, 1804. 
Says that he would acknowledge no authority other than the 
English as his overlord, (Pers. O.R., 1804, No. 218.) 

167. Letter (in Marathi) from Ram Krishna Keshaba, 
carcoon of Appasahib Patbardhan, son of Senapati Parasuram 
Bhau, Patbardhan, Tajgaon, Informs his master of an assault 
by the Kolhapuri Chauhan upon the villages of Bagebari and 
Dhupdal, where shots were exchanged from both the sides. 
(Pers, O.R., August, 1804, No. 417.) 

168. Letter (in Burmese with translation in Dutch) from 
the Viceroy of Pegu. Says that a certain vessel of Padao 
Miozage which sailed from Pegu for Bengal having met with bad 
weather at sea, lost its masts, yards, etc,, and got the damages 
repaired. Requests that the cargo in the vessel may be sold 
at the current price of Bengal for the purpose of defraying the 
repair charges and that should the proceeds of the sale be 
insufficient for the purpose the vessel may be allowed to return 
to Pegu. The balance due shall be paid by the writer (the 
Viceroy) himself. Dated, Rangoon, 2nd February, 1809. (Pers. 
O.R., 6th March, 1809, No. 180.) 

169. Letter (in Burmese, with a Persian translation) from 
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the King of Pegu. Requests that 5,000 visas of saltpetre and 
200 guns may be sent to him. (Pers. O.R., March, 1809, 
No. 233.) 

170. General Ochterlony forwards for the consideration of 
the Governor-General a letter (in Sanskrit) from Amar Singh 
Thappa. (Pers. O.R., 4th January, 1815.) 

Specimens of Repairing Work done in the Imperial 
Record Department 

171. Manuscripts illustrating the evil elfects of repairing 
documents with white tracing paper. (H.D. Pub., 9th October, 
1806, No. 35.) 

172. The tracing papers were subsequently peeled off and 
repaired with chiffon. (H.D. Pub., 11th November, 1782, No. 6.) 

173. Specimen of repair with Japanese tissue paper. (P.C. 
14th -March, 1823, No. 45.) 

174. Specimen of a chiffon repair. (P.C., 29 March, 1823, 
No. 36.) 

175. Document laminated with cellulose acetate foil (done 
by the National Archives, Washington, U.S.A.). P.C., 2nd June, 
1825, No. 24 (12 sheets). A repaired manuscript volume 
illustrating how the isolated sheets of damaged volumes can be 
mended and made up into sections with guards to have a durable 
and flexible binding. (Beng. Pub. Cons., 1758, SI., No. 9.) 

176. A book exhibited as a fine specimen of inlaying work. 
(This book was hopelessly damaged by larva.) (Annals of the 
College of Fort William.) 


THE PEOVINCIAL MUSEUM, LUCKNOW 
Note showing Details of Manuscript 

Persian Manuscript Diary (12"x7j'') of the Oudh kings 
from the reign of Saadat All Khan (1798-1814) to Ghazi-ud-din 
Haidar (1814-1819), written by Munshi Suraj Bhan Waqia Nawis, 
containing; 

1. Letter from Her Highness Bahu Begam, wife of Shuja- 
ud-daula, Nawab Vazir of Oudh and the mother of Nawab 
Asaf-ud-daula Bahadur to Their Excellencies the Governor- 
General of India and the Resident and their reply. 

2. Letters from His Majesty Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, King 

of Oudh, to the Governor-General of India and the reply. 
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3. Commercial and political engagements between the East 
India Company and the kings of Oudh. 

4. Other important events which occurred on the day or 
month of the years in the days when the kings of Oudh were 
rulers, such as, sending gifts to London, giving money to the 
East India Company, Coronation of the kings of Oudh. 

This book was included in the Library of Nawab Rukn-ud- 
daula, son of the late Nawab Saadat All Khan, who died as a 
State prisoner at the time of the Mutiny in 1857. 

List of Manuscripts 

1. Story of Bhoj Raj in Persian. 

2. Tajik-e-ra-Dakhan. 

3. Roznamah-i-Alamgir (Diary' of Aurangzeb) and Kulwet- 
i-Masnavi — a collection of Persian poems. 

4. A manuscript containing an historical discourse of 
Alamgir’s time. 

5. A manuscript of Afzul Khan’s history. 

6. A Persian manuscript recording in chronological order 
the outstanding events in the history of Islam and based on a 
history called Tarikh Shahid-i-Sadiq. 

List of Coins 

1. Coin of Ali I, Adil Shah (copper). 

2. Coin of Muhammad Adil Shah (copper). 

3. Coin of Ibrahim II, Adil Shah (copper). 

THE PATNA MUSEUM 

Paintings of the Patna School, 19th Century A.D. 

1. Portrait of a woman holding a hand-fan in her right 
hand. Painting on ivory. Size, 3" x 2|". 

2. Portrait of a woman with a white dog on her lap and a 
squirrel on her left shoulder. Painting on ivory. Size, 3|" x 2|". 

3. Portrait of a woman, seated, holding hukka in her 
right hand and a flower in her left. Painting on ivory. Size, 
3i" X 

4. Bust of a woman with curly hair. Painting on ivory. 
Size, 2" X If". 

5. Portrait of a woman, seated, holding hukka in her right 
hand, in reclining posture. Painting on ivory. Size, 3|" x 2|", 
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6. Bust of a woman holding hukka in her right hand. 
Painting on ivory. Size, 2|" x 2|". 

7. Portrait of a princess, seated, wearing crown and holding 
hukka in her right hand. Painting on ivory. Size, 3" x 2J". 

S. Painting on paper of a male and a female going on 
pilgrimage (Tirtha Jatra). Size, 7" x 5". 

9. Painting on paper of a mendicant playing on a stringed 
instrument. Size 8|" x 6^”. 

10. Painting on paper of a woman, seated, with a standing 
child (the child is caressing a dog) and a female attendant. The 
lady is holding hukka in her right hand. Size, 6|" x 6J". 

11. Four-handed goddess Kali standing on the prostrate 
Mahadeva. Painting on ivory. Size, 6" x 5". 

12. Krishna with Gopis. Painting on paper. Size, 4J" x 3-|". 


THE ARCRffiOLOGICAL MUSEUM, BUAPUR 
List of Coins 

Adil Shahi Coins 

1. Copper Coin of Ali I, Adil Shah. 

2. Copper Coin of Muhammad Adil Shah. 

3. Copper Coin of Ibrahim II, Adil Shah. 

Bahamani Coins 

4. Copper Coin of Muhammad Shah, Bahamani. 

5. Copper Coin of Firoz Shah, Bahamani. 

6. Copper Coin of Ahmad Shah I, Bahamani.. 

7. Copper Coin of Ahmad Shah II, Bahamani. 

Mughal Coins 

8. Copper Coin of Akbar, (Namol mint). 

9. Gold coin of Emperor Akbar, square type (Agra mint, 
in the 12th year after adoption of Din-i-lahi). 

Vijayanagar Coins 

10. Gold. Varaha of Sadasiva Raya. 

11. Gold. Three Swami. (Varaha.) 

12. Gold (Kodur Treasure-trove, Varaha (Nellore District). 
Gold coin assigned to the Pallava king, Mahendravarman I 

(about 618 A.D.) bearing the legend, ‘Katachitra,’ or ‘Katachinu’ 
in Pallava-Chalukyan. 
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East India Company Atmi Rupees 

13. .Silver Rupee of East India Company, Arcot (Madras 
mint). 

14. Silver East. India Company Areot Rupee (Calcutta 
mint). 

15. Silver East , India Company ' Arcot ,Ha.If-Rupee. 
(Madras mint). 

List of Paintings 

1. Portrait bust (11" x 8") of Ali II,. Adil Shah, painted in 
profile.; He is shown wearing a gray coat' an,d a yellow turban, 
and holding a white flower. ' 

2. ' Portrait (8"x 6-|") of Chand wife of Ali I, Adil Shah, 
in profile, seated to the right. ' She is shown holding a sherhat 
flask' in her right hand and a small cup in her left ; wearing 
ora.iige coloured payjamah striped with gold, a gold embroidered 
angiya a.nd a peshwaz and jewels and orna.m,ents of various 
description, 

3. Portrait (12|" X 8") of the mother of Ali II, Adil Shah, 
who was an Abyssinian. She is shown sitting to the right in a 
garden pavilion. Seated opposite to her is a maid with a lute. Near 
her are placed refreshments. In the foreground is a bubbling 
fountain with swans and gold fish swimming in the water ; in 
the background is a row of trees and flower beds. 

4. Portrait (10" x 7") of Rambhavati, mistress of 3^Iuham~ 
mad Adil Shah. She is shown standing after bathing on a low stool 
set with gems, wrapping a diaphanous mauve coloured sari round 
her person; water pots in the background (which is unfinished). 

5. Portrait (6"|" x 3|") of Taj Sultana Begam, wife of 
Ibrahim II, and Zahra Sultana, her daughter promenading. 

6. Portrait (5~|" x 3") of Sultan Muhi-ud-din Pir of Bagh- 
dad, a highly honoured Muhammadan saint, draped in green. 

^ 7. ' 'Portrait '(Sf x ;5 J") of M-alik Ambar Habshi of' ; Ahmed- 
nagar, in profile, standing to the right. He wears hlughal court- 
dress. holds in front of him a long sword, and has a katar stuck 
in his girdle. The name is written. in/' Perskn...' characters:. o.n 
the top. 



SHAEADASHEAM, YEOTMAL 

Stone and Copper Inscriptions 

1. An impression of an inscription on stone, found at Kayar, 
in Berar. It is in Brahmi characters of the 2nd or 3rd century 
A.D. It is an aphorism of the Jain religion. 

2. An impression of the copper plate of Vindhysakti Vaka- 
taka of the 4th century a.d. It was found in Berar. The major 
portion is in Maharastri of the period and a section is in 
Sanskrit. 

3. An impression of an inscription of the 5th or 6th century 
A.D. from the temples at Markanda, C.P. 

4. An impression of the stone inscription of the 11th 
century A.D. from Dongargaon in Berar belonging to Jagaddeo 
Paramar of Dhara in Sanskrit. 

5. An impression of a stone inscription in the Bhadranaga 
temple at Bhandak, in C.P. It is in Marathi of the 12th century 

A.D. 

6. An impression of the copper plates unearthed at Sirsa 
in Berar. They belong to Govind III, Rastrakuta of the 9th 
century A.D. 

Antiquarian Finds 

7. Photos of the seals found at Mahurzari in C.P. The seals 
belong to the Gupta period, i.e., the 4th century a.d. 

8. Photos of the temples at Markanda in C.P. The inscrip- 
tions show that the temples are earlier than the 5th century a.d. 
General Cunningham remarks that the architecture and the statues 
therein are superior to those of Khajuraho Temples. 

Documents of the Mughal Period 

9. Wasalat (revenue statement) giving the income of the 
villages in the jaghir of one Kamuruddin Khan in Berar. 
(1536 A.D.) 

10. Dharmapatra (a grant) to one Nagthakur of Darwha 
in Berar in modiscript. (1540 A.D.) 

11. Ek Harfi (revenue statement) of Pergana Papal in Berar 
in 1681 A.D. in the reign of Aurangzeb. 

12. Ek Harfi of Perganah Ner in Berar. (1698 a.d.) 

13. Ek Harfi of Pergana Darwha in Berar in Persian. 
(1686 A.D.) Each page of the statement bears the seal of 
Aurangzeb. 
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The Nizams of Hyderabad 

14. A sanad issued by Chinkilid Khan, father of the founder 
of the Nizam’s State, to one Sadaghis Pandit of Talegaon in 
Berar. 

15. A Persian manuscript containing Gulistan, Bostan and 
the Dezoan of the first Nizam. It is valuable for its caligraphy. 
It was written in the regime of Nabob Namdarkhan of Eliichpur. 

The Marathas and the Rajas of Satara 

16. Sanads and orders issued by Shahu Alaharaj to Kanhoji 
Bhonsle, Siiltanji Nimbalkar and several other sardars. 

17. A list of darbar expenses in 1743 A.D., No. 5 in the 
reign of Shahu Alaharaj. 

The Rajas of Nagpur 

18. and orders of Raghuji I and II, Janoji, Mudhoji 
and Sabaji, Nos. 5. 

The Coin Cabinet 

19. The cabinet contains Sassanian coins found in Berar, 
copper coins of Bahmani kings, Mughal emperors and the 
Nizams of Hyderabad. Thirty in number. 

17-12-1940 


THE BARODA STATE 
The State Record Department 

1. Statement (copy) showing the territories in Gujerat kept 
by the Peshwa in the partition of Gujerat between him and the 
Gaikwad. 1751 A.D. 

2. Letter from Peshwa Madhavrao II to Fattesingh Gaik- 
wad informing him the glad news of the accession of Shahu II 
on the throne. Dated 17-12-1778. 

3. Letter, dated 16-7-1791, from Tukoji Holkar to Manaji- 
rao protesting against Sevaram’s invasion of Dongarpur State as 
being against the usual practice and requesting him (Manajirao) 
to arrange to return the bonds or cash taken by Sevaram from 
the Dongarpur chieftain. It bears the seal of Tukojirao Holkar. 

4. Letter from Govindrao Gaikwad to the Peshwa, express- 
ing his agreement with certain, conditions imposed on him by 
the latter. Dated at Yervada, near Poona, 20-11-1793. 
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The Baroda State 

5. Letter, dated 17-4-1795, from Dauktrao Shiude to 
Govindrao Gaikwad informing him that a Brahmin culprit 
named Bhavanishanker has fled to Rajpipla limits and requesting 
him to warn the Raja of Rajpipla to hand over the three persons 
kidnapped and the property looted by Bhavanishanker from 
Shukia-teerth in the Broach Pargana. It bears the seal of 
Daiilatrao Sliindhe. 

6. Sanad from Maharaja Govindrao Gaikwad to Anandrao 
:\Ialiadeo for the village of Jafarpur. This is in Gujerati. 

Date 29424798. 

7. Articles of agreement between the East India Company 
and Maharaja Anandrao Gaikwad dated at Cambay, 6th June, 
1802. Signatures of Jonathan Duncan, Governor of Bombay; 
Raoji ApajijDewan of Baroda; A. Walker, the Resident; and Sayad 
Kamal-ud-din Husain and seals of the Company and the Maharaja. 

S. Office copy of the will and testament of Gangadhar 
Shastri Patwardhan, dated 9-12-1813, the original being deposited 
with the Resident. The writer's fear expressed at the end that 
perhaps he would soon join the gods came strangely true by his 
murder on 14-7-1815. An English abstract of the will accom- 
panies. 

9. Kharita dated 19-2-1819 from the Company to Maharaja 
Anandrao Gaikwad informing the latter of the exemption from 
the payment of an annual tribute of Rs. 4 lakhs payable to the 
Peshw-a by the Gaikwad. 

10. Passports for persons. Obverse side. The reverse 
side contains a Marathi translation of the English contents on 
the obverse. Dated 5-12-1821. 

11. Passports for persons. The reverse side contains a 
Marathi translation of the English contents on the obverse. 
Dated 542-1821. 

12. Passport for property issued by the Resident at Baroda 
to the Maharaja of Baroda. Dated 28-2-1822. 

13. A monster petition to Maharaja Sayajirao II, Gaikwad, 
from the noblemen, merchants and other gentry of Baroda 
beseeching him to dissuade Veniram Aditram Himmat-bahadar 
from his intention of leaving the ministership of the State and 
going on pilgrimage. The petition contains nearly 400 
signatures. Dated 4-11-1836. 

14. Sanad from the Supreme Government of British India 

to His Highness the Maharaja Khanderao Gaikwad granting 
the House the right to adopt a successor on failure of natural 
heirs. Date (not given on the parchment) 11-3-1862. Seal of 
the Government. ... , ’ 

/// 
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15. Covering letter in -Marathi from, the ' Governor of 
Bombay to His Highness the Maharaja Klianderao. Gaikwad 
accompanying, the sanad of ' adoption. Date 17-4-1862. 

1 6. , Newspaper cuttings. 1 823 a.d. . . ' 

,,17. . N€wspape,r cuttings. 1867-70 a.d. 

The Oriental Institute 

18. Sliahuraj Kirtipratha Manjari Sarga I by K.avi.iicira 
Goviiid Nevaskar, (Marathi). Date not give,n. 

19. Shivapuraii., being a part' of the i\.nupuratt, by Kavindra 
Govind Deodatt Nevaskar. (Pages not in. order.) ■ Sanskrit. 
Date not given. 

20. Shivakavya bv Purushottam Pandit of Poona. Shake 
1743 (18.21 A.D.). ' ■■ 

21. .Bliaskarvikskavya by Jagganatha, writte,!i by Upe.n,dra. 
Date not given. 

22. Sanskrit poem, Bhalana Vamsa Varnanam, from Ana- 
hilpur. . Date not given. 

23. Rajvamshavali. Date not given. 

The State Record Department 

COINS 

24. Silver Rupee, Anandrao Gaikwad, (1800-1819). 

25. Silver Rupee, Sayajirao II, Gaikwad, (1819-1847). 

26. Copper pice, Sayajirao II, Gaikwad, (1819-1847). 

27. Silver Rupee, Half-Rupee and Quarter-Rupee, Ganpat- 
rao Gaikw-ad, (1847-1856). 

28. Copper pice and Half-pice, Ganpatrao Gaikwad, 
(1847-1856). 

29. Silver Rupees and Half-Rupees, Khanderao Gaikwad, 
(1856-1870). 

30. Copper Pice, Khanderao Gaikwad, (1856-1870). 

31. Silver Rupee, Half-Rupee and Quarter-Rupee, Malliar- 
rao Gaikwad, (1870-1875). 

32. Copper pice, Malharrao Gaikwad, (1870-1875). 

33. Copper HalhAnna, pice and pie, - Sayajirao : ^III, 
Gaikwad, (1875-1939). 



THE AECHLffiOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, JODHPUR 
Historical Letters 

1. I'wo photographs of a letter, dated 11th day of the dark 
hall oi \ aisakh, \.S., 17/5, of Maharana Sangramsingh of 
Udaipur, addressed to Maharaja Ajitsingh of Jodhpur, congratulat- 
ing him on installing Rafiuddarjat upon the throne of Delhi and 
abolishing the tax, calledyflrrw, imposed on Hindus and removing 
the restrictions at their sacred places. 

2. T'wo photographs of a letter of Maharana Arsi (Arisingh) 
of I'daipur, dated 11th day of the dark half of Vaisakh, V.S., 
1 827, addressed to Maharaja Bijaysingh of Jodhpur for presenting 
him the district of Godwar and requesting early help to subdue 
the internal intrigues of Mewar. 

3. Letter of Maharana Arsi (Arisingh) of Udaipur dated 
12th day of the dark half of Vaisakh, V.S., 1827, addressed to 
Maharaja Bijaysingh of Jodhpur, thanking the Maharaja for 
his letter and requesting early help. 

4. 'i’wo photographs of an old Imperial sanad, dated 9th 
Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 17th year of his reign, (i.e., 7th August, 1775 
A.D.), granted by Emperor Shah Alam II to Maharaja Bijaysingh 
of Jodhpur, mentioning the grant of Raisina (New Delhi) as the 
hereditary jagir to the said Maharaja. 

SARASWATI NIKETAN, INDORE 
Historical Letters 

1. Letter from the Peshwa Bajirao I to Ranoji Sindhia 
(1735) regarding the appointment of Vithal Trimbak as the 
accountant of Pargana Padadur. 

2. Letter from Madhavrao Narayan Peshwa to Balaji 
Janardan (Nana Fadnavis) (1788) regarding a dispute over the 
possession of the village, Palsi. 

3. Letter from Ahalyabai Holkar to Tukojirao Holkar 
(1795) intimating the despatch of certain records under cover of 
cloth with Appaji Ramrao. 

4. Letter from Tukoji Holkar to Ramrao Appaji (1796) 
ordering the payment of a loan taken from Hari Jog. 

5. Letter from Lakshmibai Sindhia to horsemen of the 
Pagah battalion (1798) ordering them not to trouble the villagers 
for forage, etc. 

6. Letter from Daulatrao Sindhia to Ambaji Inglia 
(1798-99) ordering him to evacuate the Mahal with his cavalry 
and not to disturb the peace of the place. 


,, mom s*. 0« .GOSWAMI, esq., IS.O., , , 

Inspector of Schools, . Assam Talley Circle 

1. A farmmi relatiag tO' a land-grant given to the temple 
of Umaiianda at Ganliati. 


THE MYSOEE PALACE 

The Exhibits are on view in the interior of the 
Jaganmohan Palace 


. THE MYSOEE EESIDENCY AECHIYES 

Records of Historical Interest^ 1799-1865 

1. Catalogue of the Library of Tippn Sultan (in Persian), 
prepared by Major Ogg, in January, 1800. 

2. Letter, dated the 14th September, 1800, from Colin 
Mackenzie to Sir Barry Close, Resident in Mysore, invoking his 
help in gathering historical information about the Mysore State. 

3. London Gazette Extraordinary ^ dated the 10th October, 
1801, announcing the conclusion of peace between England and 
France. 

4. Letter, dated the 7th August, 1804, from Lord William 
Bentinck to the Resident in Mysore. 

5. Letter, dated the 27th. December, 1804, from Arthur 
Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, to Major Wilks. 

6. Letter, dated the 10th April, 1806, from Mountstuart 
Elphinstone to Major Wilks. 

7. Copy of the Minute of the '-.Gommander-in-Chief, dated 
the 19th December, 1806, recording the grounds on which it 
was decided to station permanently British Forces in Bangalore. 

8. Orders of the Government of Madras' issued in ' April, 
1807, constituting a committee to enquire into the unhealthi- 
ness of Seringapatam. 

9. Proclamation, dated the 9th August, 1809, issued by 
the Government of Madras in connection with the ‘White 
Mutiny b' 

10. Letter, dated the 13th October, 1814, from Lieut.-CoL 
Marriott to the Resident in Mysore, regarding land tenure in 
Bangalore. 

11. Orders of the Quartermaster-General, issued in 4815, 
on the question of land tenure. in 'Bangalore. 
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12. Orders of the Government of Madras, dated the 7th 
January, 1817, regarding the Pindaree menace. 

13. Statement, dated the 2nd July, 1817, bearing the sig- 
nature of Arthur Henry Gole, Resident in Mysore. 

14. Letter, dated the 2nd January, 1818, from Sir Thomas 
Alunro to Arthur Henry Cole. 

15. Letter, dated the 24th June, 1819, from Sir John Mal- 
colm to the Resident in Mysore. 

16. Letter, dated the 8th November, 1819, from the Abbe 
Dubois to Arthur Henry Cole. 

17. Letter, dated the 3rd August, 1820, from the Abbe 
Dubois to Arthur Henry Cole, requesting him to forward a 
copy of his work on Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, to 
the Court of Directors. 

18. Copy of the Abbe’s letter dated the 3rd August, 1820, 
to the Court of Directors, presenting them with a copy of his 
work. 

19. Letter, dated the 1st November, 1820, from Prince 
Yaseen, one of the sons of Tippu Sultan, to Arthur Henry Cole. 

20. Sketch prepared in 1822, showing the site for the 
Royal Artillery at Bangalore. 

21. Letter, dated the 10th January, 1823, from J. Jollie to 
Arthur Henry Cole, regarding coffee cultivation in the Mysore 
State. 

22. Memorandum of instructions (copy) drawn by Sir John 
Malcolm in 1821, for the guidance of his assistants. 

23. Circular letter, dated the 26th January, 1825, from the 
Court of Directors, prohibiting the Company’s servants from 
engaging in trade. 

24. Letter, dated the 14th August, 1834, from the Imperial 
Government to the Resident in Mysore, bearing the signature 
of Sir Charles Trevelyan. 

25. Letter, dated the 12th September, 1842, bearing the 
signature of Sir Mark Cubbon. 

26. Letter, dated the 6th July, 1850, from Maharaja Sri 
Krishnaraja Wadiyar III to Sir Mark Cubbon, inviting him for 
his birthday celebrations. 

27. Letter, dated the 29th October, 1853, from Maharaja 
Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar III to Sir Mark Cubbon, regarding 
the celebration of the anniversary of His Highness’ 60th 
birthday. 

28. Copy of letter from Maharaja Sri Krishnaraja Wadi- 
yar III to Lord Canning, expressing His Highness’ gratification 
on the suppression of the Mutiny of 1857. 

- " //iT 
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29/: Copy of Queen Victoria’s' Proclamation .of 1858 and, 
the cover,mg letter to the Resident' from the Imperial Got^'ernment. 

30. Copy of Kharita, dated the 31st Decemberj 1858, fro,m 
Maharaja Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar III to Queen Victoria, coagra- 
tulating .her on her assuming the Government of the territories of 
India.. 

. 31. Letter, dated the 3rd May, 1860, from the, leading 
citizens, of Bangalore Cantonment to' Sir Mark Cubbon, inviting 
him to w.it,ness the . celebrations arranged by t,hem to give 
expression to their feelings of joy in that his resignation was not. 
accepted by. the Government. ■ 

32. 'Address presented to Sir Mark Cubbon. by the .citizens 
of Mysore, in February, 1861. 

33. . Add.ress presented to SinMark Cubbon by the citizens 
of Coorg, in February, 1861. 


THE GOVERNMENT ORIENTAL LIBRARY 
MYSORE 


Historical Manuscripts 


1. Chikkadevarajara Vamsd^ 

vali ... ... Tirumalary.^ 

2. Chikkadevardya Saptapadi 

3. {a) Keladi Nripa Vi jay a Linganna 
{b) Keladtrdyara Vatmdvali 

4. Rdjendm Vijaya 

5. Kampilardyam Charitre,,, 

6. Kumarardmana Sdngatya Nanjundakavi 

7. Kumatirdmana Kathe ... Gangakavi 

8. Kadirerdyara Purva VriU 

tdnta 

9. Vemiptirada Kshatriyara 

Vatmdvali ... 

10. Bukkardyara Charitre ... 

11. Bijjalardja Charitre ... Dharanindra 

12. Hole Honnuru Kaipiyattu 

1 3 . My sum Doregala Purva 

Vamsabhyudaya ... Thimmappa . 

14. KoUaptirada Sdmantaraja-- 

charitam ... ... PAriswara 

15. Biligi Arasara Charitre '■ 

16. Rdjdvali Kathe ■ ■ Devachabbra 


No. K. 112. 

„ K.A. 48. 
„ K. 26. 

„ K.A. 265, 
„ K. 352. 

„ K. 387. 

„ K. 12. 


„ K.A. 126. 

„ K.B. 424. 

K.A. 127. 
„ K.A. 125. 
„ K.A. 274. 

„ K.A. 273. 

„ K.A. 266. 
„ K.A. 268. 
„ K.A. 65. 
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17. Bhujabali Charitre ... Panchabana 

18. Jnmabhmkara Charitre ... Nemanna 

19. Mdnikymwami Charitre ... Nagappa 

20. Mahdkotlswara Charitre.,. 

21. Rudra Bhirata ... Chamaraja .. 

22. Vajrakumdra Charitre ... Brahmakavi .. 

23. Afthasmtra ... ... Chanakya 

24. Arthasastra with Bkamsd- 

mitika 


„ K.A. 240. 
„ K.A. 235. 
„ K.A. 235. 
„ K.A. 231. 
„ K.A. 190. 
„ K.A. 235. 
„ 3230. 

„ 3231. 


GOYERNMENT MUSEUM, BANGALORE 
Historical Letters^ etc. 

1. Takid (order) of Dewan Purniah in Kannada. 

2. Takids on yekke leaf (1838 a.d.) produced by Inamdars 
of Chikkaballapur. 

3. Specimen of a Kadjan or Kadita (180 years old.) 

4. Cubit measure (20 inches long) used under Dewan 
Purniah for survey of Inam lands. 

5. Palm leaf grant in Kannada issued by Sivappa Naik of 
Bednor. 

6. Autograph letter of the Duke of Wellington. 


ARCELSJOLOGICAL SURVEY OP MYSORE 
Copper Plates— Originals 

1. Kadamba. — Vijayasiva Mandhatri Varma, c, 5th Cen- 
tury, Old Kannada characters, Sanskrit language. (Ref. E,C, VII, 
Sk. 29.) 

Records the gift of land in the village Kodmala. 

2. Kalinga Ganga. — Devendra Varma, c, 700 a.d. Old 
Kannada characters, Sanskrit language. (Ref. E,C, IX, Dl. 140.) 

Records the grant of Sidhata village for the worship, incense 
and offerings of Paramesvara-Paramabhattaraka, to Ratuka, a 
resident of Palukosu. 

3. Ganga.— Marasimha, 962 a.d. Old Kannada characters, 
Sanskrit language. (Ref. m'a,R, 1921, p. 18.) 

Records the gift of a village named Bagiyur and gives a 
complete genealogy of the Ganga dynasty. 

4. PuNNATA. — Skandavarma, about 500 a.d. Kannada 
characters, Sanskrit language. (Ref: M,A.R. 1936, p. 126.) 
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Gwes the genealogy of Punnata ■ kings and records the gift 
of a village named Muttalaviyur .while encamped at Dhavala- 
para, 

' ; 5: Rashtrakuta,— P rabhntavarsha, 812 ,a.d. Old .Kaiiiiada 
characters, Sanskrit mostly and a few lines in Kannada. (Ref. 
E£. XII,.Giibbi, 61.) " ■■ 

■ Records the gift of a village for a Jaina temple at Sal!g,ra,oia. 

6. Chalukya. — V.mayaditya, 692 a.d. Old Kannada charac- 
ters and Sanskrit language. (Ref: E.C. VIII, Sorab 571.) 

,Re.fers to a war bet^veen the Chalukyas and Pallavas and 
records the g,raiit of a village, Salivoge. 

7. Chola.- — Rajendra Chela, 1079 A.D'. .Tamil and Graiitha 
characters, Tamil language. (Ref: E'.C. Ill, Tn. 94.) 

Records the grant by the king in the 15t.li year of Kulatur 
in' Nikarili-Cholamandala to one Cholandan, who, .having taken 
its possession constructed a temple and a tank. 

8. 'SiiNTARA. — Vinayaditya Santaraja, r. .700 a.d. Old. 
Kannada characters and Sanskrit and Hale Kannada language. 
(Ref. M.AM. 1908, p. 6.) 

Records a grant made by the daughter of the Mandalika of 
Kilkunda and the wife of the Yuvaraja of the Kasyapa gotra 
and the Lunar race. 

9. Hoysala. — Vishnuvardhana, 1117 a.d. Kannada charac- 
ters and Sanskrit language. (Ref. E.C, V, Belur 71.) 

Records the consecration of the great temple at Velapura, etc. 

10. VijAYANAGAR. — Harihara 11, 1376 a.d. Nandi Nagari 
characters, partly Sanskrit and partly Kannada language. 
(Ref. £.C. IV, Yedatore 46.) 

Records the grant of an agrahara called Bukkarajapura. 

11. VijAYANAGAR. — Saluva Immadi Nrisimiia, 1493 a.d. 
Nagari characters and Sanskrit language. (Ref. M.A.R. 1924, 
p. 96.) 

Gives the genealogy of the Saluva Dynasty of Vijayanagar 
and records the grant of the village Chakenahalli to Brahmins. 

12. Vijayanagar. — Krishmdevaraya, 1519 a.d. Nandi 
Nagari characters and Sanskrit language. (Ref. E.C. V, Chenna- 
rayapatna 167.) 

Records the grant of the village Sanaba to a Brahmin named 
Basavadikshita, the royal preceptor. 

13. Mysore. — Kanthirava Narasaraja, 1639 a.d, Deva 
Nagari characters and partly Sanskrit and partly Kannada 
language. (Ref, E.C. Ill, Nanjangud 198.) 

Denotes the grant of Sejjagana-halli on the Kapila river to 
^ various Brahmans giving it the. new name Narasarajapura. 
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14. Kelabi.— Basappa Nayaka, a.b. 1702. Kannada 
characters and language. ' (Ref. E.C. VIII, Tirthahalli 117.) 

, ■ , Records the creation of an agrahara by Basappa Nayak' W' 
Keladi 'for learned Brahmans. 

Lithic Records—Estampages 

1 . Private Grant, — About 650-700, Sravanabelgola. (Ref. 

E,C. II (Rev) 31, 32.) 

Tells us that Santisena muni renovated the Jaina faith 
which had greatly prospered under Bhadrabahu and Chandra- 
gupta and declined afterwards. Santisena died by Sallekhana 
on the mountain at Belgula. Records also a similar death of 
Singa Nandi Guiv^adigaL 

2. Private Grant.~c. 650 a.d. (Ref. KC. 11 (Rev.), 2.) 
Records the death by samadhi of Jaina gurus Kanakasena 

and Baladeva-muni at Sravanabelgola. 

3. Ganga. — Sripurusha, c, 800 a.d., Devarahalli. (Ref. 

1930, p. 176.) 

The earliest lithic record giving the genealogy of the Ganga 
kings, 

4. Ganga. — Ereyappa, c. 910 a.d., Chikka-Hansoge. (Ref. 
M.A.R. 1914, p. 38.) 

Death by samadhi of the Jaina teacher Elacharya and setting 
up of the nishadhige or tomb-stone for him by his disciple 
Ashtopavasa-kalneledevar. 

5. Ganga. — Sivamara, Vijayapura. (Ref. M.AR, 1912, 
p. 36.) 

Some grant to the twelve of Kiru-Pelnagara. 

6. Ganga. — Nitimarga II, 933 a.d,, TaUcad. (Ref. M.A.R. 
1912, p. 37.) 

Records the repairs of a tank at Talkad. 

7. Ganga. — Gangavajra or Marasimha, c. 940 a.d., Srava- 
nabelgola. (Ref. E.C. II, Rev., p. 138.) 

Records the death of a warrior named Boyiga in a battle 
between the Ganga prince Gangavajra on the one side and 
Vaddega and Koneyaganga on the other. 

8. Chalukya. — Vinayaditya Rajasraya, c. 685 A.D., Belgavi. 
(Ref. E.C. VIII, Shikarpur 154.) 

Records some grant by some official of Pogilli Sendraka 
Maharaja, Governor of Nagarakhanda. 

9. Chalukya. — Ranapakarasa, c. 808, (Minor Branch) 
(Ref. 1909, p. 14.) 

Tells us that Sriyappa and Aiyappa granted portions of thar 
gardens to the eastern basadi. 
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10. Chalukya.— J ayasingadeva,- 1036 a.d., Belgavi, (Ref. 
£.C. VII, Siiikarpiir 126.) , ' 

Grant by Laknlisvara Pandita for the service of the 
Panchaliiiga temple at Belgavi. 

11. ' Kalachurya. — ^S ankamadeva, 1 197 a.d., Belgavi. (Ref. 
E.C. VII,.Shikarpijr 96.) 

Records a grant by the king during his visit to Belligavi of 
the village Kiruballigave for the temple of Kedaresvara at Bel- 
gavi under the advice of the Saiva priest, Rajaguru Yamasakti. 

, 12. .Hoysala.— B allala II, 1200 .a.d., Gijihalli. '(.Ref. 
1918, p. 46.) ' ’ , 

Certain gaudas of Gijihalli granted an Umbali' to Jedara. 
.Dasimayya’s ' son Kati Gauda for having built, a tank near 
Murihindi. 

13. V,ijAYANAGAR. Harihara I, 1346 a.d., Sringeri. (Ref,. 
E.C, VI, Sringeri L) 

Records the grant of some villages to the ascetic Bliarati 
Tirtha of Sringeri by Harihara I and his brothers. 

14. VijAYANAGAR. — Bukka I, 1368 a.d., Haromuchchadi. 
(Ref. £.C. VII, Sk. 281.) 

The minister Madhava Mantri, disciple of Kasivilasa Kriya- 
sakti, made a grant of the village Muchchundi to Kasmira 
Brahmins. 

15. Mysore. — Mummadi Krishnaraja Wadiyar, 1729 a.d., 
Mysore City. 

Records construction of the Prasanna Krishnaswamy temple 
at Mysore by the king. 

Numismatics 

Original Coins of Vijayanagar and Mysore 

Vijayanagar 

Harihara. 

Bukka. 

Deva Raya. 

Mallikarjuna. 

Krishna Raya. 

Achyuta Raya. 

Tirumala Raya. 

Venkatapati Raya. 

Anonymous. 

Vijayanagar Provincial Types. 
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Mysore 

Kanthirava Narasa Raja. 

Chikkadeva Raja. 

Hyder Ali. 

Tipu Sultan. 

Krishnaraja III. 

Architecture and Sculpture — Photographs 

1. Belur, Kesava Temple. — S.-E. view. 

2. — Narasimha pillar. 

3. — Sculptured screen. Narasimha I, 

4. — Carlike niche. 

5. — Details of friezes. 

6. — North doorway. 

7. — East doorway. 

8. — Bracket figure. 

9. — Sukhanasi doorway. 

10. — View' of pillars in Nawaranga. 

11. — Bracket figure. 

12. Somanathpur, Kesava Temple. — East view. 

13. — Perforated screen and detail of friezes. 

14. — West view of tower. 

15. — View of north tower. 

16. — Ceiling. 

17. — Venugopala. 

18. — Janar&ana. 

19. — Wall details. 

20. — Wall details. 

21. Halebid, Hoysalesvara Temple. — North view. 

22. — West view. 

23. — Side view. 

24. — East view — middle. 

25. — South doorway. 

26. — East doorw'ay. 

27. — Annapurna and other figures. 

28. — Govardhanadhari. 

29. — Arjuna shooting. 

30. — Interior view. 

31. — Ganesa. 

32. — Narasimha and other figures. 

33. — North-east view. 

34. Kedaresvara Temple. — East view. 

35. — West view. 

> tsr 
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36. Kedaresvara Temple. — South view. 

37. — ' North view, 

38. — Dancing Sarasvati, 

.39. — Annapurna. 

40. Talkad, Vaidyesvara Temple, — South view. ; 

41. — East doorway. ® ^ 

42. Belavadi, Viranarayan Temple.' — S.E. view. 

43. ' — Figure, 

44. — Yoganarasimha. ■ 

45. — Ceiling,' 

46. Saligrama. — Jina figure. ■ , 

47. Belgavi, Tripurantesvara- Temple. — ^Sukhnasi doorway. 

48. Kubatur, Kaitabhesvara Temple, — South view. 

49. Madhugiri. — North-east ' view - of hill with temples in 

the foreground. 

50. — East view of hill. 

51. Kausika — Kesava figure. 

52. Harihar, Harihareswara Temple. — Interior temple of 

Navaranga. 

53. Harihar — Navaranga doorway. 

54. Harnahalli, Someswara Temple- — Ceiling. 

55. — Narasimha Temple — Ceiling. 

56. Nuggihalli Narasimha Temple. — North view. 

57. ~ Rati and Manmatha. 

58. Huliekere, Kesava Temple. — Top of stone tower, 

59. Nonavinakere, Gopalakrishna Temple. —Processional 

images, 

60. Kampadahalli— View of bastis, 

61. — Ceiling in Santinatha basti. 

62. Vighnasante — Top of tower. 

63. Sivaganga — View of hill. 

64. Amritapura Amritesvara Temple — Turrets and friezes, 

65. — Do 

66. — North wall. 

67. — Front view of tower. 

68. Jioanathapur — Santinatha Basti: Wall. 

69. Sravanbelgola — Gomata, Front view. 

70. — Back view. 

71. Hosaholalu, Narasimha Temple — Detail of wall. 

72. Arsikere, Isvara Temple — South view. 

73. — Wall 

74. — View of front pavilion and twin temples. 

75. Heggere, Galageswara- Temple — Sukhanadi doorway. 

76. Sringeri, Vidyasankara Temple— North-east view. 
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77. IMalavalli — Mud fort wall. 

78. Nanjangud — View of tower. 

Paintings and Photographs 

1 . Santanambuja—Family tree of Krishnaraja Wadiyar III. 

2. Portraits of great personages (1) 

3. Portraits of great personages (2) 

4. Word and figure designs (1) 

5. Do. ( 2 ) 

6 . Do. (2) 

7. Elephant catching in Krishnaraj Ill’s days. 

8 . Krishnaraj Ill’s Vijayadasami procession. 

9. Select portraits— Nizam Ali Khan of Hyderabad. 

1 0. — Nawab Hyder Ali Khan. 

11. — Tipu Sultan. 

1 2. — Dost Muhammad Khan. 

13. — Dewan Purniah. 

14. — Kathi Gopalaraj Urs. 

15. — Jaisingh of Jinjee. 

16. — Sawai Madhava Rao of Poona. 

17. — Ranjit Singh of Lahore. 

1 8. — Viraraj Urs of Coorg. 

19. — Narasappa, Khajana Bhakshi 

20. — Dewan Venkate Urs. 

Reviews of Photographs and Manuscripts 

1. Jayarekhe of Tungoti — Reviewed in M.A.R. 1929, 
p. 47. Photo. 

2. Paradarasodara Ramana Kathe — Reviewed in M.A.R. 
1929, p. 35. 

3. Sukti Sudharnava— Reviewed in M.A.R. 1931, p. 80. 

4. Peixoto’s manuscript on Hyder Ally (English)— Af.Ai.i?. 
1937, p. 82. 

5. Nallappa’s Manuscript— Hyder Nama— Reviewed in 

M.A.R. 1936, p. 54. 

Official Documents— Photographs and Originals 

1. Moghul Sannad of Durga Kuli Khan in the matt at 
Avani. Published in M.AJR. 1929, p. 80.. Photo. 

2. Pumaiya’s Sannad of 1805, giving permission for the 
sahagamana of a Brahmin lady of Talkad. Original with seal. 
Published in M.AJR. 1938, p. 179. 
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3/ Pernaiya's sannad of 1813, making a grant for the Ranie- 
swara Temple at Palya. Unpublished. ■ 

4. Chitradurgada Paleyagara Charite or Jhampaiina Nayak’s. 
Kaifyat. Copy made in the office. 

Excavation Finds — Photographs 

A. Chakdravalli . . 

' Coins. 

2. . Beads. 

3. Implements., ■ 

4. Other handiwork. 

5* Natural objects. 

6. Views (Album). 

B. ' Bbahmagiri 

1. Miscellaneous photographs. 

2. Chandravalli 15 and Brahmagiri 11 — comparative study 
of sections. 

3. Prehistoric sites in the Mysore State. 

Architectural Drawings— Originals 

Ground Plans 

Kesava Temple —Belur 
Hoysalesvara Temple — Halebid 
Kesava Temple — Somnathpur 
Somesvara Temple — Harnahalii 
Kirtinarayana Temple — Talkad 
Hariharesvara Temple — Harihar 
Kaitabhesvara Temple — Kubatur 
Panchalingesvara Temple — Govindanahalli 

■Ceiling Diawing: ^ ■■ ■, , , 

. Amritesvai^ Temple— Amr^ 

Pen Works 

Kesava Temple, Belur — Ceiling. 

— Doorway. 

— Basement. 

— Bracket figures. 

— ' Copings. 

— Scrolls, horses and elephants. 

— Half view of niches. 

Kedaresvara Temple, Halebid~Wall detail of. 

Kesava Temple, Somanathapur — Ceiling. 
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Publications 

1. Epigraphia Carnatika. Vols. 1 to 13. 

2. Architectural Monographs. Vols. 1 to 3. 

3. Annual Reports, [a) Old series, 1906-1928. {b) New 
series 1929-1940. 

4. Guide books: Seringapatam, Belur, Halebid, Talkad, 

f English, Kannada and Hindi.) 

5. Bibliotheca Carnatica. Available volumes. 

6. Mysore Gazetteer. Old edition. 


GENERAL AND REVENUE SECRETARIAT 
GOVERNMENT OF MYSORE 

Letters, Pamphlets and Registers 

1. Copy of the letter describing the conditions of partition 
of territory between Yeshavantha Rao Holkar and Dowlath Rao 
Sindhe. 

2. Copy of the letter written by Appa Sahib to Srimanth 
Peshwa offering his services and requesting to be forgiven. 

3. Copy of the letter issued from Holkar’s camp at 
Aurangabad about the movements of his army and the instruc- 
tions issued. (Incomplete.) 

4. Narrative of Dowlath Rao Sindhe from. 8th to 17th 
July 1804. 

5. Letter of Madho Rao Sinde to Peshwa in Nagari 
characters. 

6. Kannada Coorg Kyfiath. 

7. Copy of list of weapons used by the rulers prior to Tipu. 

8. Copy of Nagar Balaji Rao’s letter expecting Marathi 
army, 

9. Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary dated 26th November 
1804 about firing 100 guns in honour of the capture of Yesh- 
vantha Rao Holkar. 

10, Copy of pamphlet in Hindustani describing the origin 
of Coorg and the attempts made by the people to adopt new 
system after Tipu’s capture. 

' 11. Copy of genealogical table in Hindustani tracing the 
descent of Tipu Sultan. 

12. Copy oisannad appointing Pumiah as Dewan of Mysore. 
(27th December 1807.) 

13. Copy of Mihamama regarding the partition of territory 




3 8 List of Exhibits 

betwecE the East India Company, the Nizam of Hyderabad, and 
the Maharaja of Mysore (24th June 1799,.) 

14* Copy of Hukumnama said to have been issued by Tipu 
Sultan about the administration, signed by the Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner ' of Mysore and Coorg on, 16th Ma,rch 
1878. English Translation. 

15. Copy of ' proclamation signed by the O'fficiating: Sec.retary 
on 16th December 1842, about bringing to India the doors of the 
Somanatha temple taken away by the Afghans. 

16* Bangalore Division Superintendenfs order, dated ,8tli 
February 1808, to Bangalore Taluk .Amildar to maintain all 
correspondence and accounts in Kannada ,from 1st July 1855, 
as per Commissioner's Circular. 

17. 'Order dated 5th May 1831, issued by H.H. Krishna- 
raja Wadiyar III, ■ regarding suppression of Pallegars. Bears 
signatiires of H.H. Krishnaraja Wadiyar III and the Resident. , 

18. One bundle fari Inamati accounts. 

19. One bundle of Roznama (abstract of orders) issued to 
Amildars. 

20. One bundle of Shah Amal (diaries of orders) issued by 
H.H. Krishnaraja \¥adiyar III. 

21. One register containing orders issued by the Division 
Superintendent, Bangalore, to Amildar, Bangalore, 1834.) 

Memoirs, Notes, Reports, etc. 

1. Memoirs of Mysore — ^\%lume I (1799). 

2. Memoirs of Mysore — Volume II (1799). 

3. Notes on Mysore by Colonel W. Morrison, Senior 
Commissioner (1634). 

4. Report on the mismanagement of the Madras Com* 
missiariat (1837). 

5. General Sir Mark Cubbon’s observations on Mr. Cotton 
report upon the insurrection in Canara (1839). 

6* The Mysore Treaty (1799). 

7. Memorandum of Mysore Province* 

8. Wellesley’s Letters Volume I (1779-1800). 

9. Letters from Wellesley „ 11 (1800-1805). 

10. Letters from Fort St. George to the Court of Directors, 
London (19th April 1791 to 24th March 1792). 




DEPAETMEIT OF EAINADA, MYSOEE UNIVEESITY 

Charts^ MapSy PortraitSy etc. 

1. , Map of Karnataka. 

2. E^volution of writing in India. 

3. Evolution of the Kannada Alphabet 

4. The Oldest Kannada inscription : photograph of the 

Halmidi inscription of c , 450 a.d. 

5. Portrait of Mr, B. L. Rice. 

6. Portrait of Mr. R. Narasimhachar. 

7. Portrait of Mr. Kittel. 

8. Portrait of Mr. M. S. Puttanna. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF MYSORE 
Exhibits on view in the Museum at the Victoria Jubilee Hall 

Antiquities from Mohenjo-daro. (c. 2750 b.c.) 

A representative collection consisting of about a hundred 
antiquities has been received from the Director-General of 
Arch^olog}' in India. The antiquities consist of plaster of paris 
casts of seals and sealings, terra-cotta figurines of various types, 
variously shaped plain and decorated pottery, stone objects con- 
sisting of weights, knives, etc., faience and paste objects, copper 
and bronze implements, bangles, ivory and bone objects, shell 
objects, beads, spacers and so on. 

Antiquities from ChandravallL {c. 100 a.d.) 

Over 6,000 antiquities have been unearthed at the excava- 
tions at Chandravalli. Of these a representative collection has 
been exhibited, consisting of large size bricks, stone objects, 
plain and painted potsherds, metallic implements, beads and 
coins. From the coins it is learnt that the town was thriving in 
the early centuries of the Christian era. The antiquities form 
an important source of information for the reconstruction of the 
history of Mysore about 1,800 years ago. 
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Ldst of Exhibits 

Prehistoric Antiquities 

Lower paleolithic implements which could prohabh’ he 
assigned to about 30,000 years ago are found in the Geological 
Museum, Bangalore, and are comparatively rare in the IMysore 
State. But microlithic implements belonging to about 8,00(1 
years ago are found in large numbers in Brahmagiri. Neolithic 
implements, however, are of common occurrence in several parts 
of the State. Cromlechs and dolmens belonging to the 
prehistoric Iron Age have also been discovered in several places. 
A few implements of the Neolithic and Microlithic periods 
have been exhibited. 

Miscellaneous Antiquities 

Among the miscellaneous antiquities exhibited, are to be 
found the following 

(a) Mummy head and hand from Egypt. 

(b) Equestrian votive images of Mainad chiefs. 

(c) The flying head — a mode of suicide. 

(d) Self-sacrifice to Bhairava — stone panel. 

Coins 

In the possession of the department there is a collection of 
over 5,000 ancient coins, a large number of which have been 
studied and catalogued. Among them a representative collection 
is exhibited. The coins belong to the Satavahana, Chalukya, 
Hoysala, Vijayanagar and Mysore dynasties. A few punch- 
marked coins and some specimens of the ancient coins from 
Tinnevelly are also exhibited. 

Mounted Impressions of Stone Inscriptions 

Mysore seems to be an inexhaustible mine of old inscrip- 
tions. So far over 16,000 inscriptions have been copied, of 
which more than three-fourths have been published in the 
Epigraphia Carnatica series and in the Annual Reports of the 
department. Of the thousands of estampages of inscriptions 
collected by the department, only a few are exhibited. 'Fhey 
are the following: — 

(1) The Brahmagiri Rock Inscription of Asoka. 

(2) Malavalli Stone Inscription of the Satakarnis. 

(3) Chandravalli Rock Inscription of Mayurasarma Kadamba, 

(4) Talagunda Pillar Inscription of Santivarma Kadamba. 

(5) Sravanabelgola Epitaph of the Jain Monk Nandisena. 
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(6) Atakiir Inscription of Krishna III Rashtrakuta and 

Butuga II Ganga. 

(7) An inscription of Bukka conciliating the Jains and 

Srivaishnavas. 

Copper Plates 

Xumeroiis copper plate records have been collected by the 
departinent. They belong to the several dynasties that ruled 
i\Iysore in past periods. Descriptive labels are attached to the 

records. 

Some Original Stone Inscriptions 

Some of the actual stone inscriptions are found in the 
l>yramid in front of the Jubilee hall and in the central hall of 
t!ic building. T'he stone pillar near the pyramid has a Kannada 
inscription of Rajendra Chola. In the Museum is exhibited the 
Halmidi stone inscription which happens to be the earliest 
record in the Kannada language yet discovered. 

Stone and Metallic Objects - 

Among these may be mentioned the broken Garuda image 
which belonged to the Chennakesava temple at Belur. The 
bronze image of Chandrasekhara has been brought from Talkad. 
The figures of the days of the Malnad chiefs have already been 
referred to along with the stone objects representing the flying- 
head and self-immolation panel under class IV. 

Photographs of Important Monuments 
and Sculptures 

The department has in its possession over 4,000 photo- 
negatives of important monuments and sculptures. About 100 
select photographs have been exhibited along with some draw- 
ings. A list describing these is also kept for reference. Over 
200 monuments have been conserved and studied in detail. 

Some Interesting Manuscripts 

The department is regularly reviewing important historical 
manuscripts in its annual reports. Some of the manuscripts are 

exhibited. 
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List of Emhibits, ' , : 

Important PuMications. of the Department 

Some important .publications of . the department like the 
Epigraphia Carnatica SerieSj.the Bibliotheca Carnaticii Series, 
the Annual Reports, etc.,, are exliibited. Guide books on I'alkad. 
Eeringapatam, Belur, Halebid., and Sravaiiabelgola liave iieeii 
published. . 

Maps mtd Charts 

The following Maps and Charts are exhibited: — 

(1) Karnataka map. . 

(2) Evolution of the Indian .scripts. ■ 

(3) Evolution of the Kannada alphabet. 

(4) Photograph of an archeological map of Mysore. ■ 
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